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"Happy  New  Year"  has  become  a  standard  greeting  and  a  common  expres- 
sion of  kind  wishes  when  a  New  Year  dawns  upon  the  world.  The  New  Year 
suggests  a  time  of  beginnings  and  contemplates  a  closing  of  the  door  on  the 
mistakes  and  difficulties  of  the  past,  except  for  those  elements  of  good  we 
may  have  extracted  from  them  and  upon  which  we  may  better  build  our 
lives. 

The  expression  "Happy  New  Year"  becomes  a  natural  manifestation  of 
one's  feelings  and  desires  for  his  friends  and  associates.  It  is  indeed  an 
exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  the  second  great  commandment:  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

The  General  Presidency  of  Relief  Society  extends  to  Relief  Society 
women  throughout  the  world  its  very  sincere  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Relief  Society  women  have  so  much  to  make  them  genuinely  happy.  They 
have  the  sure  knowledge  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  restored  gospel,  with  its 
plan  of  life  and  salvation  clearly  delineated  for  them.  Thousands  of  our 
Father's  children  find  themselves  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  great 
Belgian  playwright,  Maeterlinck,  when  he  exclaimed,  "If  we  knew  but  one 
thing  to  be  true,  would  we  not  give  our  all!" 

Relief  Society  members  may  be  happy  in  the  forward  march  of  the  work 
of  this  great  and  divinely  inspired.  Priesthood-directed  organization. 

Happiness  will  flow  to  Relief  Society  members  in  the  days  ahead  as  they 
contemplate  the  development  of  their  individual  talents  and  characters 
through  their  Relief  Society  activities.  They  will  also  find  happiness  added 
to  their  lives  in  boundless  measure  through  the  sweet  association  of  their 
Relief  Society  sisters. 

Surely  every  sister  with  mind  and  heart  centered  on  the  abiding  truths 
of  the  gospel  and  devotedly  engaged  in  the  work  of  Relief  Society,  may 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  much  happiness  in  the  New  Year. 

The  General  Presidency  and  the  General  Board  continually  pray  for  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  Relief  Society  sisters  throughout  the  world. 
May  they  ever  be  blessed  of  the  Lord  with  the  joy  which  their  unselfish 
devotion  to  our  great  work  so  much  deserves. 

General  Presidency, 
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I  must  write  to  thank  you  and  tell  you 
how  thrilled  I  was  to  open  the  cover 
of  my  November  Magazine  and  see  our 
beautiful  Mount  McCaleb  of  the  Lost 
River  Mountains  as  the  frontispiece. 
Our  little  town  of  Mackay  rests  at  the 
foot  of  this  lovely  peak,  and  the  moun- 
tain stands  as  a  sentinel  over  our 
valley.  The  mountain  is  also  my  favorite 
view  from  my  kitchen  window.  All  of  the 
Magazines  are  lovely  and  such  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  read  them. 

Leona  B.  Anderson 
Mackay,   Idaho 

The  wonderful  Relief  Society  Magazine 
has  been  coming  to  our  home  for  five 
years,  and  the  teachings,  both  in  love 
and  spirituality,  have  helped  tremen- 
dously in  building  our  marriage  and 
home.  My  husband  has  been  attending 
school  since  we  were  married,  and 
living  on  the  kind  of  budget  students 
live  on,  the  Magazine  has  helped  me 
greatly  in  figuring  shortcuts,  inexpen- 
sive food  items,  and  sewing  ideas,  not 
to  mention  the  uplift  I  receive  from  the 
Magazine  when  I  need  encouragement. 
Mrs.  Marsha  Ball 
Urbana,   Illinois 

I  am  only  twenty  years  old  and  single, 
but  subscribe  to  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  I  think  the  Magazines 
would  help  the  young  women,  for  they 
could  understand  the  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  personal  being.  They 
could  learn  of  their  roles  as  tomorrow's 
leaders  of  the  women  of  the  Church. 

Allien  Wlinn 
Smithfield,  Utah 

I  do  love  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine— the  greatest  of  all  magazines  for 
women.  Without  it  I  would  be  lost.  It 
gives  me  great  inspiration  each  time  I 
pick  it  up.  It  makes  one  feel  close  to 
the  Heavenly  Father.  Its  beauty,  both 
inside  and  out,  is  beyond  expression. 
Mrs.  OIlie  M.  England 
Logan,   Utah 


I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  a  wonderful  missionary 
sister  from  Utah.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  her  company  in  our  home,  and  we 
grew  to  love  her  very  much.  After  she 
returned  home  she  very  kindly  had 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  sent  to 
me,  and  I  receive  it  regularly  each 
month.  I  enjoy  reading  it  so  much, 
especially  the  poems  and  serials.  To 
Sister  Beth  McEwan  and  all  the  wonder- 
ful missionary  sisters  and  elders  I've 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  having 
in  my  home,  I  would  like  to  say  thank 
you  most  sincerely,  and  God  bless  you. 

Doreen  Burrows 

Port  Kembia,  N.S.W. 

Australia 

The  poem  "Yesterday's  Gold,"  by 
Dorothy  Roberts  (September  1963) 
still  stays  with  me.  Rarely  does  a  poem 
affect  me  as  this  one  has.  After  two 
full  years,  I  am  unable  to  get  it  out  of 
my  mind.  In  this  poem,  as  in  a  perfect 
painting,  you  catch  the  pathos  of  poig- 
nant grief.  It  is  a  touching  poem,  a 
great  one.  I  have  not  read  a  poem  in 
some  time  that  I  think  can  compare 
with  it.  The  poem  "Requited,"  by 
Bertha  Kleinman  is  also  outstanding 
and  beautiful.  There  is  a  delicacy  about 
it  not  often  found  in  poems. 

Rose  A.  Openshaw 
Mesa,  Arizona 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  more  and 
more  of  the  young  homemakers  in  our 
ward  are  reading  the  educational  and 
inspirational  Magazine  and  also  partici- 
pating in  Relief  Society  meetings.  This 
morning  I  was  reading  again  the  Sep- 
tember 1965  issue.  I  enjoyed  Frances 
C.  Yost's  story  "A  Dress  for  Sherry 
Lynn,"  just  as  much  this  morning  as 
when  I  read  it  about  three  weeks  ago. 
The  warmth  of  family  love,  the  joy  of 
sharing  and  taking  turns  written  about 
in  this  lovely  story,  are  indeed  heart- 
warming. 

Ida  Andersen 
Soda  Springs,   Idaho 
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Teaching 

the 

Gospel 


President 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

of  The  Council  of  the  Twelve 


(Called   to   the   First   Presidency 
October  29,  1965) 


[Address  Delivered  at  the  officers  meeting  of  the 
Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference,   September  29,  1965] 

(Read  by  his  wife,  Jessie  Evans  Smith,  in  his  absence) 

Sister  Smith:  Thank  you,  Sister  Spafford.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
grateful  to  be  here  this  morning  or  not.  I  was  looking  forward  to  it  yesterday, 
but  like  Brother  Doxey,  I  have  \\een  watching  the  door  over  here  hoping 
that  the  brethren  would  come  in,  but  they  haven't,  but  I  love  you  and 
I  am  grateful  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning.  My  husband  doesn't 
generally  write  his  speeches,  but  he  said,  "I  feel  that  I  should  do  something 
this  time  in  order  to  give  the  sisters  the  message.  I  don't  know  why  I  feel  like 
that,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  I  should  just  put  down  a  few  remarks."  So,  with 
your  faith  and  prayers  on  my  behalf,  I  will  give  what  President  Smith  has  for 
you  sisters.  It  is  entitled,  "Teaching  the  Gospel." 


■  My  dear  sisters,  I  hope  and 
pray  that  I  may  say  something 
that  will  be  upbuilding  to  your 
testimonies,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Lord  will  bless  me  with  inspira- 
tion to  give  the  things  that  you 
desire.  The  Church  has  two 
great  responsibilities.  That  is, 
the  members  of  the  Church  have 
these  responsibilities.  It  is  our 
individual  duty  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample among  our  neighbors.    In 


Section  88  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  we  are  informed  that 
even  those  who  are  warned  are 
under  the  obligation  to  receive 
the  message  and  also  to  warn 
their  neighbors. 

The  people  who  are  living  are 
entitled  to  hear  the  message,  so 
this  responsibility  to  teach  the 
world  is  an  outstanding  one.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  the  obli- 
gation. The  Lord  declared  that 
his  coming  is  nigh  at  hand.   It  is 
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our  duty,  then,  to  do  all  we  can, 
and  the  Lord  will  bring  to  our 
aid  other  forces  besides  our  mis- 
sionaries, that  his  work  may  be 
advanced  and  his  words  be  ful- 
filled. 

I  speak  of  this  responsibility 
at  this  time  for  fear  there  may 
be  some  who  think  the  work  they 
are  doing  is  the  great  work  of 
this  dispensation.  The  people 
engaged  in  the  Relief  Society 
and  other  auxiliaries  feel  that 
they  have  great  responsibility 
and  they  have,  but  their  work 
does  not  overshadow  this  great 
duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  world. 

Now,  there  are  many  debts 
which  we  owe  the  Lord.  There  is 
the  debt  of  preaching  this  gospel 
to  a  wicked  and  perverse  genera- 
tion, and  those  are  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  so  do  not  accuse  me 
of  calling  the  world  wicked.  It 
is.  I  can  testify  to  that  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  I 
have  seen  of  the  wickedness  but 
a  small  part,  I  assure  you.  The 
world  today  is  filthy,  drunken, 
saturated  and  stinking  with  to- 
bacco. The  world  is  full  of  im- 
morality. It  is  a  fallen  world.  It 
has  been  a  fallen  world  since 
Adam  was  driven  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  yet  we  are  in 
it,  and  the  Lord  has  given  us  the 
mission  of  assisting  him,  of  being 
agents  in  this  world,  to  regenerate 
it,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  bring 
to  pass  that  regeneration.  It  will 
never  be  fully  accomplished,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  are 
not  going,  by  our  preaching,  to 
save  very  many  souls. 

The  Lord  has  given  unto  us  our 
agency.  We  may  act  for  our- 
selves, we  may  choose  to  do  good 
or  we  may  choose  to  do  evil.  The 
Lord  said  that  men  love  darkness 


rather  than  light  because  their 
deeds  are  evil.  Yet  our  mission, 
I  say,  so  far  as  it  is  within  our 
power,  is  to  regenerate,  to  bring 
to  repentance,  just  as  many  of 
the  children  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
do.  That  is  one  of  our  debts; 
that  is  an  obligation  the  Lord  has 
placed  upon  the  Church.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  member  of  this 
Church  to  preach  the  gospel  by 
precept  and  by  example. 

The  purpose  and  duties  of  the 
Relief  Society  are  many.  I  am 
going  to  repeat  myself  again  be- 
cause there  may  be  some  here 
today  who  were  not  here  when  I 
made  this  statement  before,  and 
I  also  have  the  backing  of  my 
father.  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith.  "This  is  an  organization 
that  was  established  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  oldest  auxiliary 
organization  of  the  Church,  and 
it  is  of  the  first  importance.  It 
has  not  only  to  deal  with  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  needy,  but  a  part  of  its 
duty — and  the  larger  part,  too 
— is  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  salvation  of  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  Zion; 
to  see  that  none  is  neglected, 
but  that  all  are  guarded  against 
misfortune,  calamity,  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  the  evils  that 
threaten  them  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Relief  Societies 
to  look  after  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  themselves  and  of  all  the 
female  members  of  the  Church. 
It  is  their  duty  to  collect  means 
from  those  who  have  in  abun- 
dance, and  to  distribute  it  wisely 
unto  those  in  need.  It  is  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  see  that  there 
are  those  capable  of  being  nurses, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  exemplars 
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in  Zion,  and  that  they  have  an 
opportuniy  to  become  thoroughly 
prepared  for  this  great  labor  and 
responsibility.    I  have  heard  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  sisters   to  become  a  law 
unto    themselves    in    relation    to 
these  things.   I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  expected  of  the  Relief 
Society,    especially    the    general 
authorities  of  that  great  organi- 
zation,   that    they    will    have    a 
watchcare  over  all  its  organiza- 
tions among  the  women  of  Zion. 
They  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
such;  they  ought  to  stand  at  the 
head,  and  they  should  magnify 
their  calling,  and  see  to  it  that 
error  is  not  permitted  to  creep 
in,  that  cabals  are  not  formed, 
that  secret  combinations  may  not 
get   a   foothold,   to   mislead   the 
sisters.     They    should   see   to   it 
that  the  other  organizations   of 
women  in  the  Church  correspond 
and  are  in  harmony  with  their 
organizations.    Why  should  this 
be?   In  order  that  the  women  of 
Zion  may  be  united,  that  their 
interests  may  be  in  common,  and 
not  conflicting  or  segregated,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion   may    be    realized    and    the 
organization    itself    be    effective 
for  good   in   every   part    of   the 
Church    throughout    the    world, 
wherever  the  gospel  is  preached. 
...  I  commend  the  Relief  So- 
cieties to  the  bishops  and  say,  be 
friendly   to   these   organizations, 
because  they  are  auxiliary  organ- 
izations and  a  great  help  to  the 
bishops.  .  .  ." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Relief 
Society  **to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  women  of  Zion 
and  of  all  the  women  that  may 
come  under  their  supervision 
and  care,  irrespective  of  religion, 
color  or  condition.  .  .  .    Today  it 


is  too  much  the  case  that  our 
young,  vigorous,  intelligent  wom- 
en feel  that  only  the  aged  should 
be  connected  with  the  Relief  So- 
ciety. This  is  a  mistake.  We 
want  the  young  women,  the 
intelligent  women,  women  of 
faith,  of  courage  and  of  purity 
to  be  associated  with  the  Relief 
Societies  of  the  various  stakes 
and  wards  of  Zion.  We  want 
them  to  take  hold  of  this  work 
with  vigor,  with  intelligence,  and 
unitedly,  for  the  building  up  of 
Zion  and  the  instruction  of  wom- 
en in  their  duties — domestic 
duties,  public  duties,  and  every 
duty  that  may  devolve  upon 
them." 

The  matter  of  teaching  is  one 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We 
cannot  estimate  its  value  when 
it  is  properly  done;  neither  do 
we  know  the  extent  of  the  evil 
that  may  result  if  it  is  improperly 
done.  The  greatest  qualification 
required  of  a  teacher  is  that  she 
have  faith  in  the  principles  of 
the  gospel;  that  she  believe  in 
the  principles  of  revealed  truth 
as  they  have  come  through  in- 
spired prophets  in  our  own  day 
as  well  as  in  times  of  old;  and 
that  he  or  she  shall  exercise  their 
privilege  as  a  teacher  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  faith. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
commandment  as  it  is  written 
in  this  revelation.  Unless  a  man 
(or  woman)  does  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  has  faith  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord  and  his 
power,  and  is  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  he  should 
not  teach.  We  are  commanded 
"to  give  diligent  heed  to  the 
words  of  eternal  life."  For  we 
"shall  live  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  forth  from  the  mouth 
of   God.     For   the   word   of   the 
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Lord  is  truth,  and  whatsoever  is 
truth  is  light,  and  whatsoever  is 
Hght  is  Spirit,  even  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

I  was  handed  a  poem  the  other 
day  by  Sister  Pauline  Marie  Bell 
which  fits  in  with  Relief  Society 
and  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  you 
now: 

Ancient  mothers,  God  has  blessed  you 
With  a  hope  so  mighty  strong 
Thou  didst  give  a  glorious  pattern, 
Courage  filled  our  hearts  with  song — 
Relief  Society  in  faith  united 
Walking  where  the  Savior  trod. 
Gazing  upward  to  that  Giver, 


Praising  ever  Israel's  God. 
Daughters  of  those  faithful  Marys, 
Sharing  woe  with  Christ  so  true, 
Faith  undaunted,  God  has  given — 
Blessings  are  fulfilled  in  you. 
Zion's  daughters,  meek  and  loyal. 
Children  of  that  chosen  band. 
True  and  faithful,  God  has  called  you. 
To  assist  his  mighty  hand. 

May  we  all  strive  to  keep  the 
commandments,  and  the  Lord 
will  bless  us  in  our  work,  and 
may  he  bless  each  of  you  with  a 
desire  to  follow  in  paths  of  right- 
eousness, I  humbly  pray  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Re- 
deemer, Amen. 


HOW  HAVE  WE  FOLLOWED? 

Christie  Lund  Coles 


These  words  he  spoke,   "I   now  turn  the  key,   .   .' 
Others  admonishing  and  wise,  as  he  said 
We  should  have  charity,   relieve  the  poor. 
We  should   partake  of  all  spiritual  bread. 

We  were  to  be  patient;  we  should  share, 
And  walk  as  sisters  of  mercy  and  light, 
Healing,   administering  to  the  needs 
Of  others,  as  a  kindly  mother  might. 

How  have  we  followed?  How  have  we  kept  faith? 
How  have  we  met  the  call  of  those  who. came, 
Asking  for  a   nourishment  more  real 
Than   any  food  or  drink  the  lips  can   name? 

How  have  we  given  aid,   how  have  we  shown 
True  depth  of  understanding,   and  the  sweet 
Friendship  that  heals  a  solitary  way, 
Or  puts  new  courage  into  ageing  feet? 

How  have  we  shared  our  portion  with  the  least, 
Giving  —  as  privilege  and   not  as  ration  — 
And, oh, above  all  else.we  followers, 
How  have  we  given   love  and  true  compassion? 


f  * 


SEA  GULL  MONUMENT 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 


Bird  on  the  bough  of  winter, 

Call  back  the  century,  the  summer  day. 

Snow  on  straining  wing. 

Eternity  of  granite  sphered  beneath  your  airy  tread, 

Paint  on  the  leaden  wind 

The  posture  of  arrival,  the  meaning  of  mercy. 

Leafed  in  gold,  repeat,  repeat, 
Lest  one  mind  remember  not  the  small  company, 
Knee-bent  in  almost-surrender 
To  the  fear  of  winter-hunger.    Then,  answer- 
Above  the  creeping  black  stain  on  their  isolation. 
The  wheeling  cloud  of  all-consuming  birds. 
The  fluid  arc  of  wings  which  rose  and  fell,  again,  again. 

Declare,  though  pinions  wear  the  weight  of  frost, 
Bird  on  the  bough  of  evening,  west. 
That  grain  grew  after,  gold 
As  the  leaf  on  your  breast. 


DOROTHY    J     ROB£^ 


■  The  Relief  Society  General  Board  is  pleased  to  announce  the  names  of 
the  three  winners  in  the  1965  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest.  This  contest 
was  announced  in  the  May  1965  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and 
closed  August  15,  1965. 

The  first  prize  of  forty  dollars  is  awarded  to  Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard, 
Ogden,  Utah,  for  her  poem  "Letter  to  Viet  Nam."  The  second  prize  of  thirty 
dollars  is  awarded  to  Julie  H.  Beecher,  Martinez,  California,  for  her  poem 
"Legacy."  The  third  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  awarded  to  Pearle  M.  Olsen, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  her  poem  "Prelude  of  Promise." 

This  poem  contest  has  been  conducted  annually  by  the  Relief  Society 
General  Board  since  1924,  in  honor  of  Eliza  R.  Snow,  second  General 
President  of  Relief  Society,  a  gifted  poet  and  inspirational  leader.  January 
was  her  birth  month. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter-day  Saint  women,  and  is  designed  to 
encourage  poetry  writing  and  to  increase  appreciation  for  creative  writing 
and  the  beauty  and  value  of  poetry. 


award  winners 


ELIZA  R.  SNOW 
POEM  CONTEST 


Prize-winning  poems  are  the  property  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society,  and  may  not  be  used  for  publication  by  others  except  upon 
written  permission  of  the  General  Board.  The  General  Board  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  any  of  the  poems  submitted,  paying  for  them  at  the  time 
of  publication  at  the  regular  Magazine  rate.  A  writer  who  has  received  the 
first  prize  for  two  consecutive  years  must  wait  two  years  before  she  is 
again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

Mrs.  Wangsgaard,  beginning  in  1939,  has  received  an  award  in  nine  of 
the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contests.  Mrs.  Beecher  is  a  first-time  winner, 
and  Mrs.  Olsen  placed  second  in  the  contest  last  year. 

Two  hundred  seventy-two  poems  were  submitted  to  the  contest  this 
year,  representing  nearly  every  State  in  the  United  States  and  several  other 
countries.  Seventy  entries  came  from  Utah,  forty-three  from  California, 
twenty-three  from  Arizona,  eleven  from  Washington,  seven  from  Colorado, 
and  six  from  Oregon.  Seven  entries  came  from  Canada;  and  England, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  were  represented. 

The  General  Board  congratulates  the  prize  winners  and  expresses 
appreciation  to  all  entrants  for  their  interest  in  the  contest.  The  General 
Board  wishes  also  to  thank  the  judges  for  their  care  and  diligence  in 
selecting  the  prize-winning  poems.  The  services  of  the  poetry  committee 
of  the  General  Board  are  very  much  appreciated.  The  prize-winning  poems, 
together  with  photographs  and  brief  highlights  on  the  prize-winning  con- 
testants, are  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 


First  Prize  Poem 

LETTER  TO  VIET   NAM 

Eva  Wiiles  Wangsgaard 

I 

The  summertime  was  rich — the  sorrel  foaled, 
The  Guernsey  yielded  twins,  the  crops  were  lush. 
Each  hour  fitted  well  the  patterned  mold 
And  high  stars  twinkled  over  midnight  hush — 
A  summer  like  all  others,  picnic-true. 
We  fished  the  Blackfork,  iced  a  worthy  load. 
We  swam  and  boated.    Bear  Lake  was  as  blue 
When  we  looked  backward  from  the  canyon  road. 
But  I  walk  two  dimensions — one  aware 
Of  outer  fullness  blessing  stall  and  bin, 
While  my  insurgent  heart  denies  its  share. 
Its  threshing  leaves  an  emptiness  within. 
Abundance  harvested,  the  beasts'  content 
Without  your  nearness  seem  inconsequent. 

II 

Now  leaves  are  making  music  overhead. 

The  winds  raise  slender  flutes  above  the  beat, 

A  plaintive  number  saying,  "Summer's  dead," 

While  still  the  grass  is  green  beneath  my  feet. 

The  willows  drop  long  tears  where  leaves  are  thinned; 

The  lindens  twist  in  Spanish  pirouettes. 

The  Norway  maples  whistle  with  the  wind 

And  sycamores  shake  balls  and  castinets. 

Where  locust  blossoms  filled  the  April  night 

With  fragrance,  penetrating,  intimate, 

Now  pod-harmonicas  lift  strains  as  light 

While  leaves  twirl  grace  notes,  golden,  intricate. 

In  loneliness  breathed  through  these  vibrant  reeds 

Another  year  leans  where  the  mallard  leads. 

ill 

Today  I  walked  across  our  stubbled  fields 

While  still  the  frost  flakes  sparkled  everywhere. 

I  strode  along  to  where  the  mountain  wields 

Its  stubborn  strength  against  our  spade  and  share. 

Do  you  remember  from  the  years  gone  by 

How  golden  is  our  valley  in  the  fall? 

How  aspens,  poplars,  elders,  shrubs  all  vie 

To  be  more  golden  than  a  warbler's  call? 

I  played  a  childish  game,  a  thin  pretense 

That  you  were  with  me  striding  hand  in  hand. 

Did  you  draw  one  crisp  breath?   a  moment  sense 

This  brisk,  bright  freshness  pass  through  jungle  land? 

A  wild  goose  honked,  and  in  that  spike  of  sound 

I  read  "Return"  and  felt  my  faith  rebound. 
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Eva 

Willes 

Wangsgaard 


First 

Prize  Winner 

Eliza  R.  Snow 

Poem  Contest 


Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard,  Ogden,  Utah,  has  had  several  books  of  her  poems 
published,  has  received  prizes  in  many  state  and  national  contests,  and  is 
one  of  Utah's  best  known  and  best  loved  poets.  "I  am  still  living  in  the 
home  on  28th  Street,"  she  tells  us,  "and  am  still  enthralled  with  the  garden 
in  the  growing  seasons,  where  several  organizations  hold  their  summer 
parties.  All  three  of  the  children  live  in  Cache  Valley;  the  thirteen  grand- 
children are  growing  up.  Two  are  married,  with  two  children  each.  One,  the 
oldest  girl,  finished  college  last  year  and  is  teaching  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Her 
brother  Joseph  David  Evans  is  in  West  Germany  serving  a  mission.  Michael 
Wangsgaard,  my  son  Dee's  eldest,  is  back  from  a  mission  to  the  Northeastern 
States.  He  was  married  this  past  August,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
finishing  their  college  courses  at  the  Utah  State  University.  Jim,  my  son 
Reid's  son,  is  also  attending  Utah  State. 

"I  am  still  writing  poetry.  My  chief  outlets  are  the  national  literary  con- 
tests and  the  various  church  magazines.  My  latest  achievement  "Night  in 
the  Mountains,"  a  sonnet,  was  chosen  to  illustrate  the  poet's  approach  to 
nature  in  a  new  text  "Science:  a  Key  to  the  Future,"  for  junior  high  schools, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  I  have  a  biographical  note  in  Who's 
Who  in  Poetry  International,  and  in  International  Biography,  both  books 
compiled  and  published  by  UNESCO." 


n 


Second  Prize  Poem 


LEGACY 

Julie  H.   Beecher 

Apart,  those  days  and  these, 

Great-grandma's  nearly  hundred  years  stretch  thin  with  turning  hours 

And  lengthened  days  until  the  merest  link  remains. 

Apart,  her  life  and  mine  .... 

This  present  brightness  seen  through  dimming  lens,  her  ageing  eyes; 

The  drifting  colors  blended  low  to  soft  pastels, 

There  is  no  harshness  here. 

All  sight  and  sound  are  tempered,  cushioned,  soothed 

By  senses  slower  now  but  still  aware  .  .  . 

So  justly  delicate. 

Made  fragile  by  the  twisting,  tumbling,  turning  on  and  on  of  time, 

So  many  years  alone  spent  cloaked  in  memories. 

How  good  that  time  is  not  all, 

But  only  part. 

And  that's  the  harvest  then  ... 

The  good  thick  grass,  the  golden  crop  .  .  . 

Time  is  not  all. 

We  are  not  separate  in  the  end, 

This  woman  from  another  world  and  I. 

The  years  affect  us  only  now; 

She  leans  nearly  double  .  .  .  withering  porcelain, 

I  am  yet  tall  and  strong  with  beginnings. 

She  has  lived  for  all  the  years  I'll  live 

And  has  been  many  things  I'll  be; 

Some  day  my  hours  will   be  reflections,  too, 

Another  circle,  different  thoughts,  but  close 

Because  the  retrospect  is  quiet,  inward,  sacred  .  .  . 

Recalling  birth  and  smiles  and  conversation. 

Holding  these  inside  until  expression  is  lost; 

It's  all  the  same  her  world  and  mine. 

All,  in  the  end  is  harvest. 

Only  time's  wedge  is  between  us, 

And  it,  too,  will  be  pried  out. 

We're  bound  together  not  by  only  blood. 

But  tied  by  tears  and  grief  and  growth 

As  women  sisters  are. 

We  are  united,  touching,  reaching  out  and  back. 

Below  and  upward,  on  past  time,  through   layered  years 

Toward  eternity  with  all  our  kind   .   .   . 

How  good  that  time  is  not  all. 
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Julie 

H. 

Beecher 


Second 

Prize  Winner 

Eliza  R.  Snow 

Poem  Contest 


Julie  H.  Beecher,  Martinez,  California,  is  a  first-time  winner  in  the  Eliza   R. 
Snow  Poem  Contest.  She  speaks  of  herself  as  a  "beginning  writer." 

"  'Legacy'  is  the  first  poem  I  have  ever  submitted  for  publication,  although 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  writing  and  hope  to  improve  and  expand  my  ability 
in  the  future.  'Legacy'  was  inspired  and  is  dedicated  to  my  great-grandmother 
Catherine  Heggie  Griffith,  who  will  be  ninety-nine  years  old  this  spring.  Her 
family  helped  to  settle  Clarkston,  Utah,  where  they  established  their  home 
soon  after  crossing  the  plains.  My  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Hammond 
of  Preston,  Idaho,  and  my  sister  Rhonda  is  the  reigning  'Miss  Idaho.'  My 
husband  is  Dick  H.  Beecher,  who  is  a  music  instructor  at  Diablo  Valley  College 
in  Concord,  California.  We  have  a  son  Mark  who  will  soon  be  three  years  old. 
We  enjoy  our  Church  activities  in  the  Martinez  Ward,  where  I  am  presently 
serving  as  education  counselor  in  the  Relief  Society  presidency." 
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Third   Prize  Poem 

PRELUDE  OF  PROMISE 

Pearle   M.  Olsen 

Forming  The  boundless  ocean  groaned!    Its  heaving  strength 

Moved  restlessly  with  bidding  will  of  moon 
And  wind,  in  ever-changing  tidal  length! 
Waves  whipped  in  furious  widening  typhoon 
While  roots  of  future  islands,  being  born 
In  darkest  layers  rupturing  earth's  core 
Spewed  high  again!    Only  the  ocean,  torn 
And  timeless,  knew  the  forming  on  its  floor! 
Relentless  effort,  claiming  right  to  be — 
With  inch  by  painful  inch  of  straining  birth; 
Volcanic  base,  fringed  coral  filigree — 
A  subterranean  chain  of  writhing  earth! 
The  child  of  violence,  risen  from  the  deep — 
Mature  and  willing,  luring  nature's  leap! 

Adorning  The  youthful  surfaces  of  earth's  marred  shell — 

Nude  islands,  raw  and  waiting,  empty-armed, 
Were  swept  by  winds  without  a  parallel 
And  pounded  by  the  force  of  rain's  alarm! 
Their  milling  acts,  on  lava  newly  born. 
Made  fertile  soil  for  growth  of  migrant  seed 
Let  fall  by  halting  bird,  long  weather-worn, 
Into  a  niche  where  sprouting  could  proceed. 
A  few  insects,  wind-borne  from  distant  land, 
With  fragmentary  green,  wilting  from  strife — 
Found  ways  to  give  sweet  growth  to  bare,  unscanned 
And  pregnant  soil's  potential — beauteous  life! 
While  poised  on  far-off  shores,  hoping  to  span 
The  ocean,  strained  the  earth's  exploring  man! 

*   *   *   * 

Delighting  We  traveled  into  other  lands  where  strange 

Unheeding  eyes  were  set  in  alien  clay. 
We  sought  for  words  within  a  bounded  range 
Of  verbal  comprehension — to  convey 
A  strengthened  lexicon   in  daily  fare. 
We  felt  endearing  warmth  in  cultures'  ring; 
Considered  remnant  nations  melting  where 
East  met  West,  in  nature's  subtle  blending. 
We  found  within  the  cauldron  those  who  knew 
The  plan  of  life  we  cherished  in  our  hearts. 
We  loved  and  understood,  as  children  do, 
The  others  whom  a  mother's  womb  imparts. 
Our  love  identified  to  kind — beyond 
The  barriers  of  speech,  in  spirit  bond! 
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Pearle 

M. 

Olsen 


Third 

Prize  Winner 

Eliza  R.  Snow 

Poem  Contest 


Pearle  M.  Olsen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  former  president  of  North  Sanpete 
Stake  Relief  Society,  and  former  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society,  is  a  second-time  winner  in  the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest.  "I  am 
delighted  to  be  an  award  winner  again  this  year,"  she  says.  "I  find  the  years 
are  challenging  me  for  continued  self-expression  in  the  fields  of  creativity,  and 
I  especially  enjoy  the  writing  of  poetry.  A  two-year  mission  call  shortly  before 
my  nineteenth  birthday  interrupted  my  formal  schooling.  When  marriage  and 
family  responsibilities  ensued,  I  found  that  teaching  in  the  Church  auxiliaries, 
and  educational  classes,  as  I  made  time  for  them,  helped  to  satisfy  my  quest 
for  learning  and  development.  Actually,  the  various  positions  I  have  held  in 
Relief  Society  provided  the  greatest  opportunities  for  intensive  study  and 
continuing  education  during  most  of  my  life.  The  past  few  years  I  have  turned 
to  writing  classes  and  writers'  organizations  for  stimulation  and  enlightenment. 
"My  husband,  William  Carlyle  Olsen,  is  a  member  of  Ensign  Stake  High 
Council.  Our  three  children  are:  Mrs.  E.  G.  Jenkins  (Billye)  of  Nampa,  Idaho; 
John  K.  M.  Olsen,  Los  Altos,  California;  and  Mrs  Robert  Morris  (Carlyle), 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  We  have  fourteen  grandchildren,  seven  girls  and  seven 
boys." 
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■  The  Relief  Society  General  Board  is  pleased  to  announce  the  award 
winners  in  the  Annual  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  May  1965  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  which 
closed  August  15,   1965. 

The  first  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  is  awarded  to  Evelyn  Elizabeth 
Vesterfelt,  Sudbury,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  her  story  "For  Barbara,  With 
Love."  The  second  prize  of  sixty  dollars  Is  awarded  to  Venda  Brown  Castle- 
berry,  Rigby,  Idaho,  for  her  story  "A  Time  to  Every  Purpose."  The  third  prize 
of  fifty  dollars  is  awarded  to  Lael  J.  Littke,  Monterey  Park,  California,  for 
her  story  "The  Search  for  Katie." 

The  Annual  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest  was  first  conducted  by 
the  Relief  Society  General  Board  in  1942,  as  a  feature  of  the  Relief  Society 
Centennial  observance,  and  was  made  an  annual  contest  in  1943.  The 
contest  is  open  to  Latter-day  Saint  women  who  have  had  at  least  one 
literary  composition  published  or  accepted  for  publication  in  a  periodical  of 
recognized  merit. 


ANNUAL  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 


The  three  prize-winning  stories  will  be  published  consecutively  in  the  first 
three  issues  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  for  1966. 

Forty-nine  stories  were  entered  in  the  1965  contest,  including  submis- 
sions from  Wales,  England,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and 
Alaska.  Mrs.  Vesterfelt  is  a  first-time  winner  in  the  short  story  contest,  and 
the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society  is  pleased  to  see  a  Canadian  sister 
among  the  winners.  Mrs.  Castleberry  received  the  first  prize  in  last  year's 
contest,  and  Mrs.  Littke  placed  second  last  year. 

The  contest  was  initiated  to  encourage  Latter-day  Saint  women  to 
express  themselves  in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  General  Board  feels  that  the 
response  to  this  opportunity  continues  to  increase  the  literary  quality  of 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  and  aids  the  women  of  the  Church  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  gifts  in  creative  writing. 

Prize-winning  stories  are  the  property  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society  and  may  not  be  used  for  publication  by  others  except  upon  written 
permission  from  the  General  Board.  The  General  Board  reserves  the  right 
to  publish  any  of  the  other  stories  submitted,  paying  for  them  at  the  time 
of  publication  at  the  regular  Magazine  rate.  A  writer  who  has  received  the 
first  prize  for  two  consecutive  years  must  wait  for  two  years  before  she  is 
again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

Gratitude  is  extended  to  the  members  of  the  General  Board  who  served 
on  the  short  story  committee,  and  to  the  judges  who  evaluated  the  stories 
and  selected  the  winning  entries. 
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FIRST  PRIZE-WINNING   STORY 

The  Relief  Society 

Short  Story  Contest 


For 

Barbara 

With 

Love 


Evelyn  Elizabeth  Vesterfelt 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  Canada 


■  Barbara  took  down  the  box  of 
letters,  choosing  one  carefully 
from  the  rather  untidy  collection 
within.  The  outer  page  was  torn 
a  little  and  beginning  to  take  on 
the  color  of  age.  Opening  the 
letter  slowly,  she  began  to  read. 

''Darling,  at  last  I  can  tell  you 
where  I  am  and  why  you  haven't 
heard  from  me  for  quite  awhile. 
This  is  D-day  plus  seven.  I  left 
England  for  the  Continent  on 
D-day  plus  three.  (Isn't  this  a 
ridiculous  way  to  describe  time?) 
I  keep  thinking  of  that  last  night 
we  were  together  at  Winchester 
and  the  'heavenly'  meal  of  beans 
on  toast  at  that  old-fashioned 
restaurant.  We  had  so  much  to 
say  to  each  other  and  time  was  so 
short. 

"Darling,  before  I  left  England 
I  mailed  a  book  to  you  at  your 
army  address.  Did  you  receive  it 
O.K.?  Will  you  read  it  and  let  me 
know  what  you  think  of  it?  Re- 


member our  discussions  on  this 
subject  and  your  utter  amaze- 
ment at  my  'credibility'? 

"Do  you  recall  our  standing  in 
the  rain  outside  your  billet,  with 
your  twelve-o'clock  deadline,  and 
so  many  words  left  unspoken?  I 
told  you  I  loved  you  and  asked 
you  to  wait  for  my  return.  You 
touched  my  cheek  gently  with 
your  Hps  and  whispered,  'It's 
impossible,  I've  been  so  careful 
not  to  fall  in  love,  especially  with 
an  American  soldier!' 

"I  love  you,  Barbara,  and  we 
will  have  a  future  together.  Be- 
cause of  this  love,  I  want  to  share 
my  thoughts,  my  dreams  with 
you.  Darling,  you'll  like  America, 
and  I'm  sure  you  will  be  happy 
there  with  me.  I  have  written  my 
family  and  told  them  about  my 
'English  sergeant.'  I'm  not  going 
to  write  of  the  fighting  here,  or  of 
the  unspeakably  sordid  aspect  of 
war. 
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"Thank  you  for  your  poem 
and  for  your  overly  kind  com- 
ments on  my  poetry.  FU  try  to 
write  often.  Read  the  book  I  sent 
.  .  .  please. 

"Love  me  in  absence  as  I  love 
you. 

"Mac." 

Barbara  brushed  the  tears  al- 
most surreptitiously  away.  Her 
thoughts  went  back  to  those  war 
years.  It  was  November  1943. 
Barbara  and  Monica,  her  closest 
friend,  were  planning  their  long 
week  end  in  London.  Monica, 
looking  rather  worried,  turned  to 
Barbara. 

"I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  but  I 
got  a  letter  from  Cam — you  know 
— the  American  I  met  on  my  last 
leave.  He  wants  to  see  me  this 
week  end  in  London.  I've  been 
wanting  to  tell  you  all  week,  but 


I  knew  we  had  planned  this  week 
end  together  and.  ..." 

"Oh,  Monica,  don't  feel  badly 
about  it,  I  can  visit  my  aunt.  She 
lives  just  outside  London." 

Monica  looked  forlorn.  "But  I 
do  feel  awful!  I  know,  why  don't 
I  write  and  ask  if  he  has  a  friend 
...  a  sort  of  blind  date?  That's 
what  I'll  do,  I'll  write  tonight!" 

Barbara  shook  her  head  fierce- 
ly. "No,  no,  I  really  don't  approve 
of  blind  dates,  they  often  prove 
embarrassing  to  both  parties, 
especially  if  they  don't  hit  it  off." 
She  smiled  reassuringly. 

Monica  was  insistent.  "Listen, 
Babs,  Cam  is  a  decent  fellow,  and 
I'm  sure  he  will  bring  a  nice 
friend.  Do  say  you'll  come  with 
me!" 

Barbara  thought  of  the  long- 
anticipated  week  end,  and  the 
prospect  of  spending  it  in  Aunt 
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Selina's  huge,  lonely  house.  "All 
right,  but  there's  no  obligation 
attached.  Impress  this  upon  your 
American  friend." 

Now  they  were  both  on  their 
way  to  London,  Monica  bubbling 
with  excitement,  and  Barbara 
feeling  apprehensive  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  unknown  blind  date. 

Their  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  on  Baker  Street 
was  small  but  spotless.  Monica 
had  arranged  for  them  to  meet 
their  dates  in  the  downstairs 
lounge  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Dressing  was  no  prob- 
lem, it  simply  meant  a  change  of 
uniform,  shirt,  and  shoes. 

Barbara  felt  a  surge  of  excite- 
ment within  her.  This  really  was 
different,  preparing  to  meet  a 
blind  date. 

Promptly  at  eight  they  de- 
scended the  narrow  spiral  stair- 
case leading  into  the  lounge, 
Monica  well  ahead,  eyes  shining 
and  anxiously  scanning  the  room 
for  the  two  American  uniforms. 
Barbara  hung  back. 

"Monica,  I  don't  see  any 
American  soldiers,  they  didn't 
turn  up.  .  .  ." 

Monica  hadn't  heard.  Forget- 
ting her  lady-like  descent,  she 
streaked  across  the  room  and  into 
the  arms  of  a  husky,  dark-eyed 
American  soldier,  previously  half- 
hidden  by  a  reception  cubicle. 

"Cam,  oh.  Cam  .  .  .  how  nice 
to  see  you  again!"  Monica  hug- 
ged him  joyfully. 

"Monica,  honey."  Cam  held 
her  at  arms'  length.  "We  have  an 
audience.  This  is  Mac,  full  name. 
Glen  McKinley.  .  .  .  By  the  way, 
Where's  your  friend?" 

Barbara  stepped  shyly  forward, 
extending  her  hand  to  meet 
Mac's. 


"Hello,  Barbara,  I'm  very 
happy  to  know  you." 

His  grip  was  firm.  Barbara 
raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his,  and 
to  take  a  better  look  at  her  blind 
date.  He  was  tall,  well  over  six 
feet  in  height,  with  deep  blue 
eyes  and  a  broad  smile.  His  hair 
was  red,  flaming  red!  Thought 
Barbara,  one  couldn't  really  call 
him  handsome,  but  he  has  a  cer- 
tain boyish  look  which  is  ex- 
tremely attractive. 

Mac  was  also  taking  stock. 
How  tiny  she  is,  about  five  feet 
high  .  .  .  and  I'll  bet  she  doesn't 
weigh  over  ninety  pounds!  His 
eyes  photographed  her  features. 
Not  vividly  beautiful,  he  thought, 
dark  hair  tucked  neatly  beneath 
her  severe  army  cap.  Tiny, 
piquant  face,  wide-set  gray  eyes, 
a  friendly  smile  ...  no,  not 
beautiful,  but  certainly  appealing. 
He  gave  her  a  warm  smile. 

Together,  they  left  the  resi- 
dence after  deciding  unanimously 
to  go  dancing  at  Covent  Garden. 

Mac  held  Barbara's  arm  pro- 
tectively as  they  edged  along  the 
crowded  street.  He  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  start  a  conversation,  and 
Barbara  felt  rather  shy  and  quite 
conscious  of  the  warmth  of  his 
hand  on  her  arm.  The  ballroom 
was  comfortably  filled.  As  soon  as 
a  table  was  secured,  Monica  and 
Cam  got  up  to  dance.  Mac  smiled 
at  Barbara.  "I'm  not  the  best 
dancer  in  London,  but  shall  we 
try  this  one?" 

The  orchestra  opened  with  the 
sweet,  haunting  strains  of  "Be- 
same  Mucho,"  and  Barbara 
glided  into  Mac's  arms. 

Oh,  dear,  he  dances  differently 
than  I  ...  I  do  hope  my  feet  be- 
have themselves,  she  fretted 
momentarily. 
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He  held  her  close,  yet  not 
uncomfortably  so.  Her  steps 
blended  magically  with  his,  and 
they  were  no  longer  strangers. 

How  quickly  the  evening 
passed,  and,  as  they  walked  back 
to  her  billet,  through  streets 
black  and  lampless,  Mac  asked  if 
he  could  see  her  again  the  next 
day. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  see  me 
— or  is  it  because  you  feel  you 
ought  to  carry  this  'blind  date' 
role  to  the  end?"  Barbara  quickly 
touched  his  hand.  "Vm  sorry.  I 
shouldn't  have  said  that,  please 
forgive  me." 

"Now  look  here,  sergeant,  if  I 
didn't  want  to  see  you  again  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  a  date!"  He 
threw  her  a  puckish  grin.  "After 
all,  I've  always  wanted  to  get  on 
good  terms  with  a  sergeant.  I 
couldn't  pass  up  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. And,  incidentally,  how 
come  a  half-pint  like  you  ever 
made  sergeant?" 

Barbara  laughed  merrily,  "I'm 
asked  that  question  dozens  of 
times  a  week!  My  anwer  is  al- 
ways the  same  —  I  sat  on  the 
colonel's  knee!" 

He  ducked  as  if  from  an  im- 
aginary blow.  "Ouch,  I  deserved 
that!" 

They  climbed  the  steps  of  the 
residence.  He  held  her  hand  in 
his,  seeing  her  face  dimly  in  the 
darkness.  "Goodnight,  little  ser- 
geant, I'll  see  you  tomorrow  at 
twelve  noon,  Trafalgar  Square." 

That  night  Monica  and  Bar- 
bara talked  for  hours,  and  Bar- 
bara fell  asleep  with  the  memory 
of  Mac's  gentle  arm  around  her 
as  they  danced. 

Monica  and  Cam  had  made  dif- 
ferent plans.  They  were  to  see 
the   changing   of   the    guard    at 


Buckingham  Palace.  Barbara  ex- 
plained her  arrangements  with 
Mac.  "Oh,  Monica,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  together?  I  forgot 
to  ask  about  your  arrangements!" 
Monica  airily  waved  her  hand. 
"Think  nothing  of  it.  ...  I  gain 
the  distinct  impression  that  Cor- 
poral McKinley  wants  to  be 
alone  with  his  sergeant."  She 
smiled  slyly. 

Once  again  Barbara  experienced 
a  surge  of  excitement  as  she 
walked  towards  Trafalgar  Square 
and  her  second  meeting  with 
Mac.  Would  he  be  there  .  .  . 
would  he  change  his  mind?  There 
were  so  many  diversions  for  the 
American  soldiers  in  London.  .  .  . 
Would  he  feel  it  was  worth  his 
while  to  keep  the  appointment? 
Her  heart  leapt  as  she  saw  him 
standing  there,  watching  the 
strutting  pigeons.  He  hurried  to 
meet  her  with  a  broad  smile  of 
welcome  on  his  boyish  face. 

"Gosh,  I  was  getting  anxious!" 
Gently,  he  squeezed  her  arm.  "Is 
there  any  special  place  you'd  like 
to  go,  or  shall  we  take  the  day 
as  it  comes?"  He  smiled  question- 
ingly. 

"No  special  place,"  Barbara 
quickly  added,  "but  what  about 
you?  You're  an  American,  and 
perhaps  I  ought  to  show  you  the 
sights." 

They  turned  into  Piccadilly. 
"Honey,"  Mac  replied,  "I've  seen 
all  the  sights,  honest!  What  about 
lunch  and  an  afternoon  dance 
somewhere  .  .  .  and  then  the 
theatre  .  .  .  O.K.?" 

"Mac,  you'll  never  get  tickets 
for  the  theatre  unless  you  book 
months  ahead!"  She  shook  her 
head  at  his  naivete. 

"Ah-ha.  .  .  .  abracadabra  and 
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voila!"  He  waved  two  tickets  in 
front  of  her.  "Sheer  bribery, 
that's  what  it  is!" 

Barbara's  eyes  shone.  ''Tickets 
to  'This  Is  the  Army'.  .  .  .How 
did  you  manage  it?  .  .  .  No,  don't 
tell  me,  that  would  be  collusion, 
an  accessory  after  the  fact,  or 
something  like  that! "  She  hugged 
his  arm  impulsively. 

Mac's  heart  did  a  somersault. 
Why  did  he  feel  such  tenderness 
towards  this  girl  who  was  almost 
a  stranger? 

That  night,  as  they  walked 
along  Baker  Street,  he  told  Bar- 
bara of  his  reluctance  to  accept 
Cam's  offer  of  a  blind  date.  His 
hand  found  hers.  "I  sure  am  glad 
I  came,  little  one!" 

It  had  been  a  memorable  day, 
spent  in  discovering  each  other, 
sharing  each  other's  hopes  and 
dreams  for  the  future.  Barbara 
told  him  of  her  attempts  to  write 
poetry,  and  felt  a  warm  glow 
when  Mac  confessed  also  that  he 
wrote  poetry. 

"I  make  a  wild  stab  at  it.  I've 
done  it  for  years,  but  I'm  no 
Walt  Whitman!"  He  laughed. 
"What  about  you?" 

"I'm  no  Christina  Rosetti  .  .  . 
and  I've  also  penned  my  poor  ef- 
forts for  years!" 

He  told  of  his  Sunday  School 
work,  and  of  his  unwavering 
faith  in  God.  Before  they 
parted,  he  kissed  her  for  the  first 
time,  somewhat  shyly  yet  quite 
thoroughly.  Barbara  felt  a  strange 
stirring  within  her  breast.  She 
responded  warmly  to  his  kiss. 

"Goodnight,  Barbara.  Tomor- 
row we  will  have  only  a  few 
hours  together.  What  time  does 
your  train  leave?  Mine  leaves  at 
8:35  P.M." 


"Our  train  leaves  at  7:30  p.m. 
worse  luck!  The  week  end  has 
simply  flown!"  She  opened  the 
door  of  the  residence,  closing  it 
quickly  behind  her  so  that  no 
light  would  pierce  the  blackout. 

Their  last  precious  hours  were 
spent  walking  through  St.  James' 
Park,  kicking  the  dry  leaves,  talk- 
ing, enjoying  long  moments  of 
silence. 

"You'll  write  to  me?"  His  ex- 
pression was  serious.  "I  don't 
want  to  lose  you  now  that  I've 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  to 
find  you!"  He  grinned  impishly. 
"That  sounds  corny,  but  I  mean 
it!" 

Barbara  pressed  his  hand  to 
her  side.  "Of  course  I'll  write, 
and  I'll  send  you  one  of  my  poems 
if  you  will  send  me  yours,  only 
.  .  .  promise  not  to  laugh  at 
them." 

"That  goes  for  you,  too.  I  am 
afraid  you'll  chuckle  when  you 
read  mine!" 

They  both  expertly  jumped  a 
puddle.  "Come  on!"  She  tugged 
at  his  hand.  "Let's  feed  the 
swans.  I  saved  two  biscuits  for 
this  momentous  occasion.  Race 
you  to  the  lake!" 

"Lake!  Which  lake  .  .  .  you 
mean  that  little  creek  down 
there!"  Barbara  threw  a  handful 
of  leaves.  "That,  my  dear  Amer- 
ican, is  a  lake,  and  I'll  not  listen 
to  any  tall  tales  of  Texas." 

He  adopted  an  air  of  injured 
innocence,  "I  am  not,  repeat  not 
a  Texan,  I'm  from  Oregon!" 

"And  this  is  a  lake,  not,  repeat 
not  a  creek!"  Barbara  stretched 
to  her  full  height.  "And  I'm  from 
Yorkshire,  riot  from  London!" 

They  both  laughed  as,  with  a 
great  show  of  ceremony,  she 
handed  him  a  biscuit.  "Mr.  Mc- 
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Kinley,  your  ration  for  this  week, 
and  half  must  go  to  the  swans!" 

He  scrutinized  the  golden 
wafer  in  his  hand  and,  turning 
to  her  with  a  mischievous  glint, 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  a  cookie,  a  gen- 
uine English  cookie!" 

Barbara  exploded,  "It  is  a  bis- 
cuit, not  a  cookie!  When  in  Rome 
.  .  .  etc.  etc!" 


They  sat  by  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  the  November  mist  giving 
them  an  unexpected  privacy. 
Each  grew  silent,  thinking  of  the 
parting  so  close  at  hand. 

As  the  train  began  to  move 
away  from  the  platform,  Mac 
whispered  something  softly  a- 
gainst  her  cheek.  "This  is  crazy, 
but  I  think  I'm  in  love."  They 
watched  each  other  until  the 
train  rounded  a  curve  in  the 
tracks.  Did  she  really  hear  those 
words,  or  was  it  just  imagina- 
tion? 

Afterwards,  there  were  letters, 
many  of  them,  some  containing 
poems,  and  one  bulging  with 
snapshots.  There  were  outpour- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  a  growing 
understanding  of  each  other. 

There  was  a  final  meeting  in 
Winchester,  and  a  declaration  of 
love.  Both  knew  there  was  some- 
thing big  about  to  happen,  some 
great  push,  or  the  opening  up  of 
another  front  in  some  far-off 
theatre  of  war. 

A  week  after  their  meeting  and 
subsequent  reluctant  parting  in 
Winchester,   Barbara   received   a 


parcel  from  Mac.  Twelve  bars  of 
precious  chocolate  and  two  bars 
of  soap.  Nestled  in  the  centre  of 
this  treat  was  a  book  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  Bible.  On 
the  fly  leaf  was  written,  "For 
Barbara,  with  love.  Because  I 
know  that  our  future  belongs  to- 
gether, I  am  sending  you  this 
book.  I  want  to  share  my  faith 
with  you,  and  ask  only  that  you 
read  with  an  open  mind,  praying 
for  understanding  of  those  things 
which  may  seem  incomprehen- 
sible to  you.  I  love  you,  Mac." 

She  kept  the  book  in  her  room 
in  the  sergeants'  mess,  looking 
at  it  only  occasionally,  under- 
standing nothing  that  was  writ- 
ten there.  The  history  written 
therein  was  totally  alien  to  her. 
She  was  puzzled  by  its  literacy, 
but  too  engrossed  by  the  war  to 
delve  deeper  into  its  mysteries. 

Twenty-nine  days  after  Mac 
landed  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  invasion  forces, 
Barbara  received  a  letter  from 
Cam. 

"Dear  Barbara:  This  is  a  sad 
assignment  for  me.  I  must  be  the 
one  to  break  the  news  of  Mac's 
death.  He  was  killed  in  action  on 
D-day  plus  eleven.  I  myself  am 
in  a  base  hospital,  but  not  badly 
hurt,  just  a  few  scratches.  I'm 
terribly  sorry.  I  really  don't  know 
what  else  can  I  say.  God  bless 
you.  Cam.  .  .  ." 

Barbara  folded  the  faded  letter 
and  replaced  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  in  the  box. 

Her  small  son  threw  his  arms 
around  her  legs.  "Mommy,  did 
you  fall.  .  .  .  Why  are  you  cry- 
ing?" He  looked  up  anxiously  into 
her  face. 

"No,  dear.  Mommy  is  just  re- 
membering someone,  a  very  nice 
person  whom  I  knew  a  long  time 
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ago."  She  moved  her  finger  along 
the  rows  of  books,  stopping  to 
take  out  one  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Bible.  She  traced  the 
embossed  title  on  the  cover. 
"What  is  it  called,  Mommy?" 
asked  her  son.  "Is  it  a  fairy 
story?" 

She  sat  down  by  the  telephone, 
lifted  the  child  into  her  arms, 
and  read  the  title  slowly  to  him. 
"The  .  .  .  Book  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  Mor- 


mon.; 


it?' 


'Is  it  a  fairy  story?  May  I  hear 


Barbara  opened  the  book  to 
the  fly  leaf.  As  she  read  the  in- 
scription, the  past  became  the 
present  for  her  once  more. 

"For  Barbara,  with  love.  .  .  . 
Because  I  know  that  our  future 
belongs  together,  I  am  sending 
you  this  book.  I  want  to  share 
my  faith  with  you,  and  ask  only 
that  you  read  with  an  open  mind, 
praying  for  understanding  of 
those  things  which  may  seem  in- 
comprehensible to  you.  I  love 
you,  Mac." 

Absentmindedly,  she  ruffled 
her  son's  hair,  thinking  of  the 
years  between.  Of  the  new  love 
she  had  found,  of  her  subsequent 


marriage,  and  the  birth  of  this 
dear  child. 

On  the  telephone  pad  was  a 
number  which  she  slowly  dialed. 

"Hello.  This  is  Mrs.  Barbarst 
Thomas.  You  gave  me  your  num- 
ber to  call  in  case  I  should  change 
my  mind.  You  knocked  at  my 
door  earlier  today,  and  I  said  I 
was  not  interested.  Well,  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I'd  like  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say.  No,  I  don't 
require  a  Book  of  Mormon.  I  had 
one  given  me  during  the  war,  but 
I  never  got  around  to  reading  it. 
I  know  nothing  about  your  re- 
ligion, really,  although  the  per- 
son who  gave  me  the  book  must 
have  been  of  your  faith.  He  said 
he'd  been  on  a  mission  or  some- 
thing like  that.  .  .  .  We  didn't 
have  time  to  talk  much  about  it, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  was  reluctant 
to  discuss  religion,  so  he  didn't 
press  the  issue.  .  .  .  Yes,  any  day 
will  suit  me.  Wednesday  will  be 
just  fine,  two-thirty.  Thank  you. 
Goodbye.  ..." 

Barbara  opened  The  Book  of 
Mormon  at  the  first  chapter  and 
began  to  read  aloud  to  her  son, 
"I,  Nephi,  having  been  bom  of 
goodly  parents.  ..." 
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war  bride  in  1946.  In  February  1950,  I  was  converted  to  the  Church,  and 
shortly  thereafter  was  instrumental  in  bringing  my  sister  into  the  Church.  All 
my  family  live  in  Leeds. 

"I  have  been  writing  poetry  since  my  kindergarten  years,  and  contribute 
regularly  to  the  poetry  section  of  The  Sudbury  Daily  Star.  I  have  also  con- 
tributed to  The  Improvement  Era.  I  have  one  son,  Colin,  age  eighteen,  and 
now  in  his  sophomore  year  at  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah.  He  is 
hoping  to  go  on  a  mission  next  fall,  when  he  will  be  nineteen.  I  am  active  in 
Church  work,  being  a  Junior  Sunday  School  teacher  and  music  conductor  in 
Junior  Sunday  School,  and  also  chorister  in  sacrament  meetings.  I  teach 
literature  in  Relief  Society  and  conduct  the  music  for  this  organization. 

"My  hobbies  are  reading  (mostly  non-fiction),  listening  to  classical  music, 
and  occasionally  attending  a  good  play." 
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Wheat  for  the  Wise 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  1 

■  It  began  on  an  October  after- 
noon. Jennie,  wheeling  the  new 
car  homeward,  in  the  South 
Temple  Street  traffic,  felt  the 
change  in  the  weather.  She 
looked  with  love  on  the  leaves 
flowing  past  her  from  the  flaming 
trees.  The  year  was  a  river  rush- 
ing toward  the  white  silences. 
She  snuggled  under  the  soothing 
mink  of  her  collar  and  touched 
her  bright  hair  carefully.  What 
would  Rex  say  to  the  new  color? 
Laugh  probably,  with  the  lines 
raying  out  from  the  comers  of 
his  eyes.  Rex  was  maturing  in 
such  a  charming  way,  even  his 
graying  hair  was  an  advantage 
against  his  glowing  tan.  But  of 
course,  thirty-five  was  not  elder- 
ly, to  say  the  least. 

Jennie  looked  at  her  watch. 
Sabra's  birthday!  The  cake  not 
frosted,     the    ten    candles     not 


bought,  and  here  it  was  five  al- 
ready! How  the  afternoon  melted 
when  the  girls  all  got  together. 
In  all  the  feverish  feminine  chat- 
ter everyone  seemed  to  forget 
that  they  would  all  be  together 
again  in  just  five  hours  at  still 
another  party.  Jennie  hurried 
the  gas  pedal  and  raced  for  her 
own  driveway. 

She  shivered  when  she  saw  the 
house.  She  still  could  not  over- 
come her  delight  in  its  newness 
and  beauty.  She  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  curved  brick  walk 
to  enjoy  the  smooth  good  looks 
of  the  place.  Oh,  she  was  the 
lucky  one  .  .  .  she,  Jennie  Starr, 
was  one  of  the  lucky  women  in 
America.  .  .  .  Let  the  headlines 
wave  black  banners  ...  let  the 
far-off  tumults  shout  from  the 
television  screens  ...  let  the  riots 
and  the  seething  mistrust  rise 
and  fall . . .  she,  Jennie  Starr,  had 
a  sanctuary  for  herself  and  her 
family.  She  lived  in  a  fortress 
on  this  lovely  street  on  this  Oc- 
tober day.  Whatever  the  morrow 
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might  bring,  today  this  beautiful 
four-bedroom,  two-bath  house, 
with  a  family  room  and  a  family, 
was  hers.  All  the  charming  peo- 
ple inside  were  hers,  from  Rex 
the  tall,  to  Johnnie  the  newest. 

Jennie  ran  up  the  stairs  out 
of  the  crisp  cold  and  flung  open 
the  door.  "I'm  home,  my  dar- 
lings!" 

The  shout  of  welcome  came 
simultaneously  with  their  cata- 
pulting bodies. 

"Did  you  bring  me  a  s'prize?" 
demanded  Lora,  and  without 
waiting,  "Look,  what  we  have!" 

Jennie  looked  cautiously  and 
kept  herself  from  leaping  on  a 
chair  with  an  effort.  "Darling, 
mouses  belong  outdoors." 

"Mice,"  corrected  Lance  grave- 
ly, "and  besides.  Mother,  this  is 
white  and  you  buy  them  at  the 
store." 

"All  mice,"  said  Jennie  firmly, 
"white  or  brown,  store  or  other- 
wise .  .  .  out  .  .  .  out!" 

Lora  looked  at  her  in  disap- 
pointment. "It  will  die,"  she  said, 
"do  you  want  it  to  die?" 

"It  sure  will  die,"  echoed 
Lance,  "and  it  cost  me  a  dollar 
and  a  half." 

Johnny  puffed  from  the  kit- 
chen. His  diapers  dragged  and 
he  clutched  a  toothbrush  in  one 
hand. 

Lance  put  in  quickly,  "The 
new  baby  sitter  is  real  good." 

Jennie  examined  the  tooth- 
brush. She  looked  at  Lance 
questioningly. 

He  nodded.  "I  think  so.  I 
heard  him  in  the  downstairs 
bathroom." 

Jennie  sighed  and  confiscated 
the  toothbrush. 

The  new  baby  sitter  came  in 
from  the  kitchen.  Jennie  made  a 
mental  note  of  the  red  ring  on 


the  rosy  cheek,  caused  by  the 
telephone. 

"They  were  real  good,  Mrs. 
Starr.  I  didn't  have  a  bit  of 
trouble." 

"Thank  you,  Ann  Frieda." 
Jennie  fished  in  her  purse  for 
money.  She  lifted  her  head, 
suddenly  aware.  "Where  is  Sa- 
bra?" 

The  children  looked  about  and 
absently  counted  each  other.  Ann 
Frieda  flushed  to  her  hairline. 

"She  went  out,  Mrs.  Starr .  . . 
she  said  it  was  just  for  a  minute." 

"But  I  told  you  she  was  to 
stay  in  bed  .  .  .  her  throat.  She 
couldn't  even  have  a  party  be- 
cause she  was  so  ill." 

Lance  said  quickly,  "You  know 
how  people  let  Sabra  have  her 
way.  Mother.    I'll  go  find  her." 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Starr." 

"Was  Sabra  bad?"  asked  Lora 
incredulously. 

"No!"  Jennie  stopped  and  bit 
her  lip.  "Sabra  is  .  .  .  Sabra  .  .  . 
absent-minded.  She  wouldn't 
mean  not  to  obey  .  .  .  she  just 
forgets." 

Ann  Frieda  vanished  in  a  great 
breath  of  relief  at  being  done 
with  the  afternoon.  Lance  went 
off  like  a  rocket  to  look  for 
Sabra.  Lora  took  the  candy  bar 
surprise  and  went  back  to  her 
room  and  the  paper  dolls. 

Jennie  picked  Johnny  up  and 
took  him  to  the  downstairs  bed- 
room to  take  care  of  him.  Then 
she  washed  her  hands,  and 
ploughed  her  way  back  to  the 
kitchen.  She  must  look  for  an- 
other sitter. 

The  birthday  cake  she  had 
baked  that  morning  waited  for 
frosting.  Jennie  pushed  John  in- 
to the  high  chair,  searched  for 
sugar. 
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The  windows  above  the  sink 
looked  out  into  the  back  garden. 
As  Jennie  watched,  Sabra  came 
through  the  trees.  The  place 
had  been  an  orchard  before  the 
house  was  built,  and  Jennie  had 
pleaded  that  all  the  trees  possible 
be  left  untouched.  The  depart- 
ing sun  had  left  something  of 
splendor  in  the  air,  and  it  clung 
in  gold  light  to  Sabra's  smooth 
dark  hair.  Jennie  leaned  against 
the  sink,  the  thin  sword  of  love 
and  fear  running  through  her 
chest.  Without  her  sweater  as 
well  .  .  .  and  walking  so  slowly 
through  the  chill  .  .  .  would  the 
child  never  learn?  What  did  she 
find  to  think  about  in  all  the 
hours  she  hoarded  to  herself? 

wlennie  looked  at  her  daughter 
with  troubled  eyes.  How  could  a 
child  be  one's  own  and  yet  be  a 
stranger?  Sabra  was  too  thin  . .  . 
like  a  small  wraith  against  the 
trees.  Her  long  hair  lifted  on  the 
wind,  glossy  and  glowing,  combed 
back  from  her  forehead  and  kept 
in  place  by  a  band.  Sabra's  fore- 
head was  high  and  clear  and  her 
eyes,  Jennie  sensed,  were  gath- 
erers of  beauty  and  that  was  why 
they  had  the  changing  colors. 
They  took  the  shine  from  what- 
ever they  looked  upon,  hills  or 
water  or  skies. 

"Sabra!"  Jennie  went  to  the 
door  and  called  the  name  sharply. 

Sabra  looked  up  and  smiled. 
"Mother  .  .  .  how  beautiful  you 
are." 

Jennie  took  a  step  backward. 
Sabra  was  the  only  one  of  the 
children  who  had  noticed  her 
hair. 

Sabra  broke  into  a  leaping  run. 
Jennie  knew  it  was  the  new  hair 
color  that  drew  her  and  not  her 
harsh  command. 


Sabra  put  her  fingers  lightly  on 
Jennie's  hair  and  on  her  cheeks, 
as  if  sight  were  not  enough  and 
she  must,  through  fingertips, 
draw  to  her  the  essence  of  her 
mother. 

Jennie  blinked  fiercely.  She 
held  the  bird  arms  in  her  cupped 
palms.  Cold  .  .  .  the  child  was 
frozen.  "How  is  your  throat? 
Let  me  see." 

Sabra  obediently  opened  her 
mouth. 

Jennie  groaned,  sighting  the 
angry  red. 

Sabra  pulled  away.  "Oh,  moth- 
er, the  loveliest  thing  happened 
to  me  today  .  .  .  the  very  love- 
liest .  .  .  ." 

"How  do  you  expect  the  peni- 
cillins to  help  you,  when  you 
dehberately  go  against  them  by 
getting  chilled  like  this?"  Jen- 
nie realized  she  was  speaking  in 
the  high,  hard  voice  she  hated. 
She  went  on,  "Your  father  and  I 
pay  good  money  for  the  doctor 
...  we  do  everything  in  our 
power.  ..." 

"Listen,  Mother  ...  I  know  it 
off  by  heart  .  .  .  the  whole  .  .  . 
whole  thing." 

Jennie  rolled  her  eyes  skyward 
and  went  back  to  the  mixing 
bowl.  She  braced  herself  to  hear 
one  of  the  interminable  poems 
Sabra  adored,  or  a  new  Brownie 
song  that  made  her  limp  with  its 
familiarity. 

"Are  you  listening.  Mother?" 

"Umhm" 

Sabra  planted  her  feet  firmly 
apart.  She  looked  out  the  win- 
dows. Jennie  saw  that  tonight 
the  eyes  were  darkly  blue  and 
too  bright. 

"  *.  .  .  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.   Blessed  are  they  that 
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mourn:  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Blessed  are  the  meek:  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth. .  .  .'  " 

Jennie  held  the  electric  mixer 
silent  in  her  hand.  She  looked 
at  Sabra,  and  slow  waves  of  pain 
went  through  her  as  the  words, 
beloved  and  cherished  of  Sabra, 
fell  from  her  lips  and  seemed  to 
linger  in  the  dusk.  Sabra  knew 
the  Beatitudes  to  the  end. 

"Where  did  you  learn  them?" 
Jenny  asked  stiffly. 

''Over  at  Jean's." 

''Did  they  make  you  learn 
them?"  She  kept  impatience  from 
her  voice  with  an  effort. 

"No."  Sabra  was  trying  a  back 
bend  now.  "Jean's  church  gives 
them  cards  with  pictures  of  mar- 
tyrs and  the  what  did  you  call 
them?    Beatitudes?" 

"What  made  you  memorize 
them?"    Jennie   asked   slowly. 

"I  wanted  to,"  Sabra  said, 
"Jean  has  a  big  picture  of  Jesus 
over  her  bed,  and  she  told  me 
he  was  the  holiest  one  who  ever 
lived.  Is  that  true?"  She  stopped 
in  the  act  of  another  back  bend. 
"What  is  holyT' 

Jennie  bit  her  lip.  "Someone 
who  is  very  good." 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart," 
repeated  Sabra  carefully,  "for 
they  shall  see  God."  She  smiled 
at  Jennie  happily,  "That's  the 
best  one.  That's  the  one  I'm 
going  to  keep."  Sabra  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  to  Jennie  it 
seemed  the  child  drew  with  her 
all  the  softness  and  light  of  the 
fallen  day. 

Jennie  flipped  the  switch.  The 
kitchen  was  immediately  bright 
and  glittering  with  chrome  and 
copper.  She  browned  pork  chops 
and  made  sauce  and  rice  and 
emptied  frozen  vegetables  into 
steaming  water. 


Her  mind  was  filled  with  mem- 
ory and  with  apprehension — 
memory  of  that  radiant  moment 
when  Sabra  was  first  placed  in 
her  arms — apprehension  and 
worry  over  Sabra's  future.  Even 
in  the  beginning  a  sacred  ordi- 
nance had  been  denied.  Sabra 
had  not  received  her  name  in 
fast  meeting  before  the  saints 
assembled.  She  had  been  denied 
a  father's  blessing.  Her  early 
years  had  not  been  lighted  by 
the  gospel. 

The  kitchen  still  seemed  hol- 
low with  Sabra's  going.  Jennie 
chopped  lettuce  .  .  .  "Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit  .  .  .  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

She  looked  quickly  in  the  cor- 
ner, she  felt  guilty,  as  if  her 
father  might  be  standing  there. 
But  then  she  saw  it  was  because 
his  chair  was  against  the  desk, 
the  chair  that  she  had  chosen 
when  they  were  dividing  his 
things,  because  he  had  used  it 
so  often.  So  now  she  could  feel 
him  sitting  there  still,  with  his 
Book  of  Mormon  and  his  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  .  .  .  and  his 
far-off  look,  like  Sabra's,  that 
look  of  inward  seeing.  How  the 
two  of  them  would  have  got 
along  .  .  .  like  a  house  afire. 

Jennie  felt  ill.  How  her  father 
would  have  looked  at  her  ...  a 
grandchild  of  his  having  to  go 
to  a  neighbor's  house  to  learn 
the  Beatitudes. 

Jennie  peeled  the  tomatoes. 
Her  father,  though,  was  so  strict. 
He  had  thought  there  was  a  pen- 
alty for  not  teaching  children. 
He  had  taught  her  .  .  .  oh,  so 
carefully,  but  in  the  end  she  had 
married  outside  the  Church.  But 
she  had  loved  Rex.  When  she 
saw  him  she  knew  there  could 
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never  be  anyone  for  her  but  Rex 
...  it  didn't  matter  what  he  was 
.  .  .  only  Rex.  When  one  married 
outside  the  Church  ...  it  was 
only  natural  to  put  away  the 
contentious  things  ...  as  she 
had  done.  They  didn't  count. 
That  is,  one  just  didn't  think 
about  those  things  any  more  .  .  . 
that  is  . . .  when  one's  father  died, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  remind 
and  help. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spir- 
it   " 

She  heard  Rex's  car  in  the 
drive  and,  in  a  moment,  he  came 
charging  in,  filling  the  house 
with  his  own  brand  of  electricity. 
He  stopped  on  the  threshold 
when  he  saw  her  and  made  a 
great  thing  of  covering  his  eyes 
when  he  looked  at  her  hair. 

He  pretended  to  grope  his  way 
to  her,  "I'm  blind  ...  all  that 
brightness.  I  can't  see  anything! 
What  did  they  put  on  you?  Lady 
Carolee's  Sunburst  or  Lavender 
Lightning?" 

"You  don't  like  it?" 

"Sometimes  I  feel  wistful  for 
the  old  days  when  ladies  bought 
hats  instead  of  hair  .  .  .  but  then 
I'm  a  reactionary."  But  he  was 
laughing  at  her  ...  as  he  loved 
to  do,  rejoicing  in  her  femininity 
and  her  pretty  follies.  "You 
dazzle  me,  darling!"  He  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  hugged  her  with 
a  great  and  joyous  energy.  "Pet- 
er Mills  saw  all  you  ladies  having 
lunch  at  the  Roof  today.  He  said 
you  looked  like  a  convention  of 
possums." 

"You  mean  the  minks?" 

His    grin    teased    her.     "Now 

that  everybody  has  one  .  .  .  where 

are  the  status  symbols?" 

"Joan's  is  newer  .  .  .  and  a 
jacket." 


He  came  over  to  peer  at  the 
cake  and  to  run  his  finger  ex- 
pertly around  the  frosting  bowl. 
"Put  the  music  box  in?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

He  went  over  to  Johnnie  who 
was  beginning  to  make  sounds, 
lifted  him  out.    "He's  wet." 

"Your  turn." 

"O.K.  Where  are  the  others?" 

"Sabra  was  out  this  afternoon 
.  .  .  after  I  told  her  .  .  .  ." 

He  stopped  short,  his  brows 
together,  "What  was  the  baby 
sitter  doing?" 

"She's  new  .  .  .  she  doesn't 
understand  Sabra." 

"She  didn't  have  to  understand 
her  .  .  .  just  keep  her  inside.  Did 
I  tell  you  what  Sabra's  tempera- 
ture was  last  night?" 
"It  was  104.  She  scares  me." 

Sabra  came  into  the  kitchen. 
She  had  put  on  her  nightgown 
and  slippers.  She  leaned  against 
her  father. 

"Why  did  you  go  out?"  he 
demanded. 

Jennie  hurried  to  mute  the 
anger. 

"Your  father  was  worried  about 
you." 

But  Sabra  looked  at  him  with- 
out fear.  "I  went  over  to  see  if 
I  knew  all  the  words  .  .  .  and  I 
did,"  She  snuggled  against  him. 
"Jean  said  I  could  belong  to  her 
church  .  .  .  since  I  didn't  have 
one  of  my  own." 

"You  whatT'  Rex's  voice  rose 
to  a  shout.  He  looked  accusingly 
at  Jennie. 

Jennie  hesitated.  There  was 
the  agreement  she  and  Rex  had 
made  before  their  marriage,  no 
religion  ever.  But  Jennie  looked 
at  Sabra's  thin  face.  Does  a  child 
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rise  up  from  a  sick  bed  and  go  in 
search  of  words  for  which  she 
has  no  need?  What  was  it  that 
Sabra  had  to  have  that  sent  her 
out  in  the  chill  October  after- 
noon? Jennie  shivered,  remem- 
bering her  father's  warning,  "A 
parent  is  culpable  if  a  child  grows 
up  in  ignorance."  Culpable  .  .  . 
culpa  .  .  .  mea  culpa.  Her  fa- 
ther's assertion,  "The  spiritual 
hunger  in  man  is  God's  own 
longing  for  his  child." 

"What's  going  on?"  Rex  was 
on  the  verge  of  one  of  his  angers. 
Placate  him,  said  Jennie  to  her- 
self, but  instead  she  said  directly, 
"Your  daughter  went  to  a  neigh- 
bor to  learn  that  which  she  was 
not  allowed  to  learn  at  home." 

Rex  glared,  "With  a  whole 
new  set  of  Encyclopedias!  Come 
off  it!" 

"Listen,"  said  Sabra  in  her 
light,  quick  voice,  "Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness:  for  they  shall 
be  filled." 


Rex  exchanged  a  glance  with 
Jennie.  He  gave  Sabra  a  swift 
pat,  "Run  along  up  to  bed. 
We'll  discuss  this  later." 

Jennie  watched  the  child  dance 
away.  She  looked  at  Rex.  He  was 
girding  himself,  she  could  tell  it 
by  looking  at  him.  He  was  sum- 
moning all  the  logic  and  argu- 
ments and  refutations. 

Jennie  straightened  her  shoul- 
ders. She  was  stepping  out  on  a 
tightrope.  She  felt  the  air  under 
her,  and  the  long  fall  if  she  stum- 
bled. The  pity  of  it  was  she  had 
never  taken  tight-rope  walking 
lessons.  How  did  one,  so  foohsh 
and  so  unready,  guide  herself  and 
her  family  safely  to  the  other 
side.  There  was  no  question  in 
her  mind  as  to  what  was  required 
of  her,  Sabra  had  only  brought 
it  to  the  surface,  the  family  need. 

"No,"  said  Rex  firmly.  "We're 
getting  along  just  fine." 

"Are  we?"  asked  Jennie. 

(To  be  continued) 


JANUARY 

Linnie  F.   Robinson 

January  comes  knocking  at  my  door 

Where  scattered  fragments  of  the  year  remain, 

In  tasks  attempted  or  left  undone. 

And  where  discouragement  had  grown  to  pain. 

But  January  pushes  wide  the  door — 

A  calendar  of  days  is  in  his  hand; 

My  troubles  fall   like  paper  to  the  floor — 

New  time  Is  mine — the  glass  is  full  of  sand. 

And  so  I  take  the  legacy  of  hours 
And  treadle  at  the  waiting  loom  of  day; 
How  blithely  did   I   use  the  springtime  up, 
How  prodigal  of  every  summer  way. 

But  now  these  hours  in   new  dimensions  shine 
For  I   have  learned  to  husband  and  to  ply; 
The  world  has  in  it  so  much  to  learn 
But  best  of  all  is  time  again  to  try. 
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EDITORIAL 


And  Tell  of  Time" 


"Our  times  are  in  his  hand,  who  said  a  whole  I  planned.  .  .  ." 
■  When  we  consider  time  and  speak  of  its  many  meanings,  we  find  no 
other  word  that  can  take  its  place.  Time  can  be  described,  and  its 
various  elements  given  individual  significance;  it  can  be  said  that  time 
is  a  period,  a  duration,  a  point  of  passing,  an  allotted  portion  of  days 
or  years,  or  of  infinity — thus  are  definitions  given.  Time  for  us  here 
upon  the  earth  is  that  interval  between  leaving  the  Father's  "courts 
on  high"  and  returning  home  again.  To  the  Latter-day  Saint,  time  has 
a  revealed  and  sacred  meaning,  for  we  have  been  given  instruction  on 
times  past,  our  pre-existence;  the  present,  our  earth  life;  and  the 
future  judgments  and  glories. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  the  New  Year,  there  comes  a  moment  in  the 
summation  of  days,  a  midnight  time  of  turning,  a  forward  view  into 
the  morning  of  the  year,  fresh  and  new,  and  waiting  the  inscription  of 
thoughts  and  deeds,  ideals,  and  accomplishments. 

It  is  in  this  moment  between  farewell  and  beginning,  that  we  are  im- 
pressed again  with  a  blessing  of  great  worth — our  families — our 
ancestors  and  our  posterity.  Again  we  rejoice  in  the  deep  roots  of  the 
family  tree,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  spreading  branches — even  the 
tremulous  uncertainty  of  the  newest  twigs. 

In  our  home  evenings,  in  presenting  the  gospel  heritage  to  each 
other,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  the  inheritors  of  a  great 
treasure  of  enlightenment;  we  are  the  keepers  of  the  treasure;  and 
we  are  they  who  must  give  its  shining  glory  to  our  children. 

Recently,  as  part  of  a  home  evening  presentation,  each  member  of  the 
family  was  asked  to  describe  one  of  the  ancestors,  to  tell  where  the 
loved  one  had  been  born,  his  appearance,  and  his  occupation,  how  and 
when   he  became  a   member  of  the  Church.  Then,  the  other  family 
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members  were  asked  to  make  identification  of  the  man  or  the  woman 
in  the  line  of  ancestry.  This  was  a  turning  of  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  another  time  and  place,  and  to  one  of  the  early  strong  and  noble 
branches  of  the  family  tree. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  evoke  a  rewarding  evaluation  of  gospel 
principles  by  asking  the  person,  making  his  description  of  an  early 
family  member,  to  consider  the  particular  principle  of  the  gospel  which 
first  appealed  to  one  newly  converted  to  the  Church.  In  one  family, 
where  a  ten-year-old  had  been  reading  the  diary  of  a  great-great-grand- 
father, he  noted  the  enlightening  statement:  "It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
principle  of  continued  revelation  stood  out  in  great  beauty  before  me, 
and  I  felt  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  had  been  opened  wide." 

The  realization  that  our  families,  even  in  pre-existence,  were  in- 
structed in  gospel  doctrine,  that  the  Church  presently  blesses  our 
family  organization,  gives  us  strength  and  wisdom  and  direction, 
sheltering  us  with  faith — that  by  the  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  the  family  units  can  be  forwarded  into  the  great  stream  of  time 
beyond  mortality.  In  all  of  the  family,  from  the  eldest  down  to  the 
smallest  twigs,  a  sense  of  strength  and  security  and  continuing  bless- 
ings can  be  instilled  so  that  all  the  branches  of  the  family  tree  shelter 
and  protect  the  earthly  home,  and  project  its  counterpart  into  the 
timeless  eternities. 

So,  in  this  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  let  us  weave  together  into 
our  lives  the  treasures  from  the  past;  let  us  live  in  the  present  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  opportunities;  and  may  we  walk  by  faith  into  that 
promised  future  when  the  gospel  light  still  will  bless  our  families. 

— V.P.C. 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Helen  Hayes,  beloved  American  act- 
ress, has  written  her  biography  A  Gift 
of  Joy  (M.  Evans  and  Company,  Inc., 
Publishers)  in  collaboration  with  Lewis 
Funke.  She  shares  with  her  readers  the 
treasures  of  love  and  friendship,  favor- 
ite people,  beloved  passages  from 
plays,  books,  and  poetry,  indelible  ex- 
periences on  stage  and  in  solitude, 
personal  thoughts,  sorrows,  and  radiant 
moments  that  have  filled  her  life. 

Mrs.  Herta  Levy,  a  prominent  stock- 
broker, associated  with  Paine,  Weber, 
Jackson,  and  Curtis  (New  York  City) 
is  also  a  wife,  mother,  sportswoman, 
and  world  traveler.  Her  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
woman  investor  permeates  the  forty- 
seven  offices  of  her  company.  Her 
special  assignment  is  to  help  wives  and 
widows,  business  and  professional 
women,  to  establish  investment  goals 
and  set  up  programs  to  meet  them. 
Active  in  many  philanthropies,  she 
serves  on  the  Women's  Board  of  The 
Foundation  for  Hearing  and  Speech 
Rehabilitation  of  The  Michael  Reese 
Hospital. 

Ora  Pate  Stewart,  a  Latter-day  Saint 
writer,  has  on  the  market  a  charmingly 
bound  and  illustrated  book  of  poems 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
published  by  Paragon  Press,  Incorpor- 
ated, Salt  Lake  City.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  "West  Wind  Song." 

Maria  Anatassova,  a  Bulgarian,  thirty- 
five  years  old,  has  become  the  first 
woman  captain  of  an  airliner.  In  mid- 
October  she  flew  a  commercial  air- 
liner from  Bulgaria  to  London,  England. 


Miss  Marie  Moua,  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  French  Polynesian  Mission,  be- 
cause of  her  beauty  and  personality, 
became  Miss  Tahiti  for  1965. 


Mrs.  J.  Armont  Willardsen,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  business  woman,  has  be- 
come the  national  president  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  National 
Apartment  House  Owners  Association. 
She  was  the  only  woman  speaker  at 
the  organization's  national  convention 
in  Oakland,  California. 


Beatrice  Majors  Van  VIeet  Burns, 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  a  busy 
official  hostess,  and  mistress  of  the 
twenty-four  room  mansion  where  Queen 
Liliuokalani  lived  after  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy  was  overthrown,  conducts 
her  numerous  responsibilities  from  a 
wheel  chair.  She  was  stricken  with  polio 
thirty  years  ago  and  has  been  unable 
to  walk  since  that  time.  She  was  born 
in  Oregon,  a  descendant  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Majors  of  Pony  Express 
fame.  As  an  army  nurse  in  Hawaii  in 
1930,  she  met  the  present  Governor 
of  Hawaii,  John  Burns,  then  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Mother  of 
three  children,  an  admired  homemaker, 
social  and  civic  worker,  as  well  as  a 
companion  and  helpmeet  to  her  hus- 
band, she  is  greatly  admired  for  her 
graciousness  and  courage. 

Miss  Sharon  Moline,  a  Mormon  girl, 
is  Miss  Wool  of  America,  and  on  her 
tour  was  received  by  President  John- 
son. 
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Bound  Volumes  of  1965  Magazines 

Relief  Society  officers  and  members  who  wish  to  have  their  1965 
issues  of  The  Rehef  Society  Magazine  bound  may  do  so  through  The 
Deseret  News  Press,  1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84104 
(See  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine.)  The  cost  for  bind- 
ing the  twelve  issues  in  a  permanent  cloth  binding  is  $3.25,  leather 
$5.25,  including  the  index.  A  limited  number  of  1965  Magazines  are 
available  at  the  offices  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society,  76 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111,  for  $2.00  for  twelve 
issues.  It  is  recommended  that  wards  and  stakes  have  one  volume  of 
the  1965  Magazines  bound  for  preservation  in  ward  and  stake  Relief 
Society  libraries. 

Copies  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  index  for  1965  for  personal 
binding  can  be  secured  from  the  General  Board  office  for  20^  prepaid. 

Volumes  bound  at  the  Deseret  News  Press  include  a  free  index. 


SAMARITAN 

Sylvia   Probst  Young 

You  came  in  that  dark  hour  of  my  grief, 
That  hour  of  poignant  loneliness  and  doubt, 
When  hope's  small  candle  suddenly  burned  out. 
You  came — and  was  it  strange  I  found  relief 
In  tender  eyes  that  spoke  your  sympathy. 
And  warming  strength  within  your  healing  hand? 
i  should  have  known  that  you  would  understand. 
For  you  have  had  your  own  Gethsemane. 

You  had  no  words  to  give  me,  but  instead 
You  listened  to  my  torn  heart's  longing  cry, 
And  shared  my  tears,  I  cannot  wonder  why 
Having  you  listen  left  me  comforted. 

My  faltering  feet  you  guided — ^then  we  found 
A  path  of  peace — a  quiet  vale  of  dawn. 
You  gave  me  light  when  all  my  light  was  gone — 
By  your  solicitude  my  wounds  were  bound. 

I  could  not  tell  you  then,  but  oh,  my  dear, 
God  knew  my  need  and  surely  sent  you  here. 
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1966  March  of  Difnes 


George  P.  Voss 

Vice-President  for  Public  Relations 
The  National  Foundation — March  of  Dimes 

■  The  1966  March  of  Dimes  campaign,  which  begins  January  2  and 
lasts  the  entire  month,  will  again  be  directed  against  birth  defects — 
the  nation's  second  greatest  destroyer  of  life. 

Not  long  ago,  no  one  talked  about  birth  defects.  The  subject 
was  taboo — never  mentioned  in  conversation,  in  print  or  on  the  air. 

But  afflictions  that  disable  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  live- 
bom  American  babies  each  year  cannot  be  ignored  out  of  existence. 
The  nation's  second  greatest  killer — causing  60,000  deaths  each 
year  among  children  and  adults,  plus  an  estimated  500,000  deaths 
before  birth — cannot  be  dismissed  in  silence. 

The  public  has  begun  to  talk  about  birth  defects,  to  read  and 
listen  with  interest,  and  to  take  action  to  correct  or  prevent  these 
destroyers  of  bodies,  minds,  and  lives. 

The  National  Foundation-March  of  Dimes  is  well  on  the  way  to 
meeting  the  vast  challenges  presented  by  birth  defects.  Public 
support  of  the  March  of  Dimes  will  permit  expansion  of  programs 
of  research  to  find  causes  and  means  of  prevention.  Public  support 
will  help  improve  the  quality  of  medical  care  to  help  today's  children 
whose  lives  are  limited  by  physical  or  mental  defects. 

The  conquest  of  polio  proved  that  an  aroused  public,  working  with 
science,  can  speed  victory  over  disease. 

Research  can  lead  toward  prevention  of  many  defects.  Highest 
quahty  medical  care  can  often  help  children  bom  crippled  in  mind 
and  body.    The  March  of  Dimes  supports  both. 

The  success  of  the  work  of  the  National  Foundation — March  of 
Dimes  has  always  depended  on  a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  scientists. 


SHIFTING  SANDS 

Ethel  Jacobson 

Dunes  move  here,  there  .... 
Housewife   wind    always   rearranging 
The  furniture. 
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The  Blue 
Crystal  Vase 

Betty  Lou  Martin  Smith 

■  Elizabeth  Kirk  walked  the 
length  of  her  front  porch  to  see 
if  Mr.  Jonas,  the  mailman,  was 
on  time.  As  usual,  a  woman 
could  set  her  clock  by  him.  Com- 
ing down  the  block  at  his  steady 
gait,  he  waved  ahead  at  Eliza- 
beth. 

"Nice  morning,  Mrs.  Kirk,"  he 
called  in  his  cheerful  way.  "It 
looks  as  if  we  have  a  letter  for 
you  today." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jonas,"  EH- 
zabeth  said,  as  she  reached  for 
the  envelope.  "It  is  always  nice 
to  receive  mail,  especially  when 
one  is  alone." 

Mr.  Jonas  smiled  as  he  turned 
to  leave.  "Have  a  pleasant  day, 
Mrs.  Kirk." 

The  comfortably  warm  May 
morning  allowed  Elizabeth  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  front 
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porch.  She  spent  many  lovely 
afternoons  and  evenings  there, 
sipping  lemonade  and  eating  oat- 
meal cookies. 

Instantly  Elizabeth  recognized 
the  handwriting  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Camille.  She  smiled  to  her- 
self as  she  looked  at  the  writing. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  neat. 
Camille,  the  charming,  warm- 
hearted, gay  one  in  the  family 
had  never  been  noted  for  her 
scholarly  ambitions.  She  was  a 
lovely  young  girl  and  had  now 
grown  into  a  lovely  woman.  Her 
daughter,  Lisa,  was  a  younger 
version  of  Camille  in  looks  and 
personality.  She,  too,  was  blonde, 
blue-eyed,  and  charming;  how- 
ever there  the  similarity  ended. 
She  was  noted  for  her  scholastic 
record,  and  for  her  accuracy  and 
speed  in  accomplishing  whatever 
she  set  out  to  do. 

Elizabeth  was  proud  of  this 
mother  and  daughter,  and  she 
was  happy  to  learn  that  Lisa,  an 
only  child,  would  be  married  in 
the  fall  to  a  young  lawyer  for 
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whom  she  had  been  working  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  was  well 
known  in  the  city  that  this  young 
lawyer  came  from  a  very  success- 
ful family  that  occupied  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  social  life 
of  the  city. 

The  letter  lay  on  the  porch 
swing  beside  Elizabeth,  still  un- 
opened as  her  thoughts  turned 
to  Lisa.  She  hoped  that  being  in 
such  a  prominent  family  would 
not  change  Lisa;  she  had  been 
reared  well,  but  her  family  could 
hardly  be  called  wealthy  in  the 
material  things  of  the  world. 

Elizabeth  carefully  opened  the 
letter: 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter 
read: 

Lisa's  fiance  will  be  in  the  East  on 
her  birthday,  and  her  father  will 
be  away  on  business,  also.  It  is  un- 
fortunate but  there  is  not  any  way 
that  they  will  be  able  to  change 
their  plans.  Therefore,  Lisa  and  I 
thought  that  we  would  spend  that 
week  end  with  you.  She  feels  that 
this  will  be  the  last  time  that  she  will 
be  able  to  be  with  you  for  awhile.  If 
this  meets  with  your  approval,  and  no 
other  member  of  the  family  plans  to 
visit  you  at  this  time,  then  we  will 
come.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Love,  Camille. 

Elizabeth,  widowed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  was  excited  and  hap- 
py. She  went  into  the  house  and 
immediately  answered  Camille's 
letter.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
visit  with  Camille  and  Lisa  again. 
It  had  been  such  a  long  time  since 
they  had  spent  a  week  end  with 
her. 

Elizabeth  gazed  about  the 
living  room.  She  must  busy  her- 
self cleaning  before  the  arrival 
of  Camille  and  Lisa. 

The  sun  cast  warm  rays  about 
the  room,  making  the  worn  spots 
in   some   of   the   older   furniture 


even  more  noticeable.  It  had 
been  such  a  long  time  since  Eliza- 
beth had  bought  any  new  furni- 
ture. She  smiled  to  herself.  Some- 
how she  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind  to  trade  the  old  furniture 
in  on  something  new. 

Slowly  Elizabeth  walked  over 
to  the  old  china  closet  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  This  she 
should  clean  first  thing.  All  of 
the  old  dishes  must  be  washed. 
Opening  the  glass  door,  Eliza- 
beth reached  inside  and  tenderly 
touched  one  or  two  of  the  dishes; 
then  her  hand  rested  upon  a  blue 
crystal  vase.  She  picked  it  up 
and  held  it  to  her. 

Such  a  lovely  vase,  she  thought. 
It  had  had  a  great  deal  of  mean- 
ing in  each  of  its  past  owners' 
lives.  It  was  a  wedding  present 
to  her  Grandmother  Daniels. 
How  she  had  treasured  it  in  her 
comfortable  home  in  the  East. 
The  vase  had  had  a  special  place 
upon  the  mantel,  its  color  com- 
plementing the  rest  of  the  room. 

Elizabeth  remembered  her  Grand- 
mother telling  her  of  their  con- 
version to  the  Latter-day  Saint 
faith.  They  had  left  their  com- 
forts and  their  successful  life 
in  the  East  to  come  to  Zion. 
There  just  was  not  room  enough 
to  bring  luxuries,  only  the  neces- 
sities. When  the  time  had  come 
to  leave,  however,  Elizabeth's 
Grandmother  had  decided  to 
bring  along  the  vase. 

Many  times  in  their  journey 
West,  Grandmother  Daniels  had 
opened  the  dusty  trunk,  reached 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  brought 
out  the  vase.  It  grew  to  be  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  a  bright  and 
beautiful  future  with  their  new- 
found faith. 
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As  a  child,  Elizabeth  recalled 
seeing  the  vase  standing  on  the 
table  in  the  modest  Uving  room  of 
Grandma  Daniels'  home.  Always 
when  she  did  her  cleaning,  Grand- 
mother Daniels  would  dust  the 
vase  first. 

After  Grandma  Daniels'  death, 
Elizabeth's  mother  took  the  vase. 
How  it  had  survived  the  hands  of 
little  children  wanting  to  touch 
it,  Elizabeth  marveled.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  Elizabeth's  moth- 
er had  put  it  above  the  reach  of 
small  hands.  It  was  too  much  a 
part  of  the  family  to  risk  having 
it  broken.  EUzabeth  wondered  to 
whom  she  should  pass  on  the 
vase.  Carefully  she  put  it  back  in 
its  place  in  the  closet  and  gently 
shut  the  door. 

The  ensuing  days  went  by  a 
little  too  slowly  for  Elizabeth  as 
she  anticipated  her  daughter  and 
granddaughter's  visit.  Then,  at 
last,  the  day  arrived,  and  Camille 
and  Lisa  were  walking  up  the 
sidewalk  to  the  old  two-story 
home. 

"At  last  you're  here!"  Eliza- 
beth hugged  her  kin  affection- 
ately. "I  thought  that  the  time 
would  never  come.  I've  been 
counting  the  days.  Why,  you 
both  look  wonderful!" 

''Thank  you.  Mom.  It's  won- 
derful to  see  you,  and  you  get 
prettier  every  day."  Camille  still 
had  her  arms  around  her  Mother. 

Lisa  walked  about  the  living 
room.  ''This  room  never  changes. 
Grandma,  and  I  hope  that  it 
never  does.  I  love  everything 
about  it." 

Elizabeth  smiled  at  the  words 
of  her  granddaughter.  "I'm 
afraid  that  it  is  quite  old-fash- 
ioned, but  I   like  it.  And  more 


important  to  me,  it  is  just  as  your 
grandfather  liked  it." 

The  evening  was  spent  remin- 
iscing over  past  days,  some  happy 
and  some  sad.  All  too  soon  Lisa 
yawned  and  excused  herself.  "It 
has  been  a  long  drive.  Grandma, 
and  I  worked  extra  hard  at  the 
office  so  that  I  could  leave  early 
to  drive  here.  I  think  that  I'll 
turn  in.  Goodnight,  both  of  you." 
Lisa  kissed  her  mother  and  then 
her  grandmother. 

"You  should  be  extremely 
proud  of  your  daughter,  Camille; 
she  is  a  fine,  young  woman." 
Elizabeth  gently  touched  Cam- 
ille's  hand. 

Camille  responded  in  her  warm 
way.  "I  truly  am,  Mother.  She 
has  been  such  a  good  daughter.  I 
only  hope  that  she  will  be  happy 
in  her  marriage.  You  must  plan 
to  come  to  their  wedding.  They 
will  be  married  in  the  temple  and 
then  have  a  reception  later  on 
that  evening.  I  hope  that  every- 
thing works  out.  We  are  trying 
to  make  some  plans,  and  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  bewildered  al- 
ready." 

"Now,  don't  start  worrying; 
you  know  that  things  will  work 
out  just  fine,"  EUzabeth  reas- 
sured Camille. 

Camille  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  porch  and  looked  up  at  the 
stars  blinking  at  her.  It  seemed 
to  Elizabeth  that  they,  too,  re- 
sponded to  this  lovely  lady's 
warmth. 

"I  know  things  are  going  to  be 
fine.  It  is  just  that  the  family 
she  is  marrying  into  is  so  socially 
conscious  and  proper  that  it 
worries  me." 

Elizabeth  walked  to  her  daugh- 
ter's side.  "Do  you  remember 
what   I    always    told    you   when 
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you  were  growing  up?  Just  be 
yourself.  People  should  not  ex- 
pect that  you  be  any  less  or  any 
more.  I  hope  that  Lisa  will  re- 
member that." 

Camille's  eyes  met  her  moth- 
er's. "I  am  sure  that  she  will.  I 
don't  think  that  this  marriage 
will  change  her,  but  one  never 
knows." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Camille,  you 
don't  think  that  she  has  changed, 
do  you?"  Elizabeth  questioned. 

Camille  suddenly  changed  the 
subject  in  her  known  fashion.  "It 
seems  like  only  yesterday  that 
she  was  bom,  and,  just  think, 
Sunday  she  will  be  twenty-one 
years  old.  Where  does  the  time 
go.  Mother?" 

"I  don't  know,  Camille.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  that  you 
were  a  little  girl  yourself.  I  can 
still  see  you  running  into  the 
house  excitedly  from  school  with 
some  earth-shaking  news  to  tell 
me,  or  trying  to  beat  your  older 
brothers  and  sister  out  of  the 
frosting  bowl."  Elizabeth  paused. 
"You  see,  my  dear,  this  house 
is  full  of  memories.  I  will  be 
standing  at  the  kitchen  sink 
doing  my  dishes,  and  I  can  almost 
hear  your  Father's  footsteps 
coming  up  the  walk  and  his  call- 
ing out,  'I'm  home;  where's  my 
family?'  "  Elizabeth's  voice  sud- 
denly became  choked.  It  was 
more  than  she  could  bear  to  go 
over  the  past.  It  seemed  so  much 
a  part  of  her  present. 

"Let's  go  in  now,  Mother.  It  is 
getting  chilly  out  here."  Camille 
sensed  her  mother's  mood  and 
took  her  by  the  hand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  Lisa  and  Camille  were 
asleep,  Elizabeth  tried  to  plan 
Lisa's  birthday  celebration.   She 


expecially  wanted  it  to  be  pleas- 
ant for  her  granddaughter  before 
they  had  to  return  to  the  city. 
They  would  start  out  the  day 
with  Sunday  School  and  return 
home  to  a  birthday  dinner.  I 
should  give  her  a  present,  Eliza- 
beth mused,  but  what  could  it  be? 
I  don't  have  the  money  to  buy 
her  anything  elaborate,  and  I  do 
so  want  to  give  her  something 
which  she  will  like.  I'll  have  to 
find  something  tomorrow.  Eliza- 
beth dropped  off  to  sleep. 

"Can't  anyone  ever  get  up  be- 
fore you  do?  I  thought  that  you 
would  sleep  in  this  morning, 
Lisa."  Elizabeth  walked  down  the 
stairs  to  see  her  granddaughter 
admiring  her  dishes  in  the  old 
china  closet. 

Lisa  turned  to  her  grand- 
mother. "I  had  such  a  wonderful 
rest  last  night,  that  I  couldn't 
stay  in  bed  another  minute. 
There  is  just  something  about 
this  country  air." 

Elizabeth  made  her  way  to  the 
kitchen.  "Well,  I'll  have  break- 
fast ready  in  a  moment.  I  see 
your  mother  is  still  a  late  sleeper. 
I  guess  that  we  will  have  to  eat 
without  her." 

"May  I  help  you.  Grandma?" 
Lisa  followed  her  grandmother 
into  the  kitchen. 

"No  dear,  but  you  can  sit 
down  and  talk  to  me." 

The  early  morning  light  reflec- 
ted upon  Lisa's  skin,  making  it 
appear  almost  transparent.  "You 
know.  Grandmother,  your  dishes 
are  just  beautiful.  I'll  bet  they 
mean  a  great  deal  to  you." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear.  Some 
of  them  belonged  to  your  Great- 
grandmother,  and  many  of  them 
were    wedding    gifts.    They    are 
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beautiful."  Elizabeth  loved  her 
pretty  dishes,  and  she  was  always 
ready  to  show  them  off. 

"I  am  especially  fond  of  the 
blue  crystal  vase  you  have.  It  is 
so  elegant.  It  is  almost  too 
beautiful  to  touch,"  Lisa  praised. 

"Oh,  that  is  my  favorite,  too, 
Lisa.  It  belonged  to  my  mother 
and  to  my  grandmother.  They 
both  guarded  it  diligently.  I  was 
so  pleased  when  my  mother 
wanted  me  to  have  it." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
leisurely  with  mother,  daughter, 
and  granddaughter  going  into 
town  and  meeting  old  acquaint- 
ances. Elizabeth  still  couldn't 
find  anything  that  she  felt  was 
suitable  for  Lisa.  She  bought  her 
a  birthday  card  with  a  meaning- 
ful verse;  however,  none  of  the 
items  that  she  looked  at  appealed 
to  her.  She  did  so  want  to  give 
Lisa  a  gift.  She  would  just  have 
to  find  an  appropriate  present. 

Sunday  bloomed  bright  and 
clear,  and  Elizabeth  arose  a  few 
minutes  earlier.  She  dressed  care- 
fully into  her  best  dress,  and 
slipped  a  cobbler  apron  over  it  so 
as  not  to  soil  it  while  she  pre- 
pared breakfast.  She  walked  to 
the  dresser  and  gave  her  hair  a 
last-minute  touch  here  and  there. 
Silently  she  went  down  the  stairs. 
Camille  and  Lisa  were  still  sleep- 
ing. She  hoped  with  all  her  heart 
that  Lisa  would  like  the  gift  that 
she  had  chosen  for  her.  Elizabeth 
had  qualms  about  it  as  she 
wrapped  the  package  beautifully. 
Maybe  it  wouldn't  be  good 
enough  to  put  in  Lisa's  new  home. 
I  could  just  give  her  the  card, 
Elizabeth  rationalized.  Lisa  would 
understand  her  position. 

Elizabeth  added  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  package  just  in 


time.  She  could  hear  Lisa  stirring 
in  her  room. 

"Grandmother,  dinner  was  just 
scrumptious,  and  Sunday  School 
gave  me  such  a  good  feeling.  The 
day  has  been  one  I'll  always  re- 
member." Lisa  pushed  herself 
away  from  the  table.  "I  am  so 
glad  that  we  decided  to  come.  It 
would  have  been  a  lonesome 
birthday  with  Jack  in  the  East 
and  Daddy  away  also." 

"I  hate  the  week  end  to  come 
to  an  end,  Lisa.  You  don't  know 
what  it  has  meant  to  me  to  have 
you  and  your  mother  here," 
Elizabeth  expressed  herself.  "Oh, 
I  have  a  little  gift  for  you,  my 
dear.  I  wish  that  it  could  be 
more." 

Going  to  the  buffet,  Elizabeth 
reached  inside  and  brought  out 
the  package  wrapped  in  different 
shades  of  rose  and  handed  it  to 
Lisa. 


Slowly  Lisa  opened  the  present 
and  then  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Grand- 
ma, the  blue  crystal  vase!  I  could 
never  accept  it!" 

Elizabeth  felt  herself  sinking 
inside  as  she  slumped  into  a  chair, 
Lisa  had  changed  after  all.  She 
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didn't  want  the  gift.  It  was  not 
good  enough  now.  When  she  had 
been  a  Httle  girl,  she  had  always 
been  so  grateful  for  the  least  little 
show  of  affection.  Elizabeth  let 
her  thoughts  run  rampant. 

"Mother,  you  shouldn't  have," 
Elizabeth  heard  Camille  saying 
as  if  she  were  somewhere  in  the 
distance. 

Lisa  rose  from  her  chair  and 
walked  over  to  Elizabeth,  kneel- 
ing before  the  older  woman. 

"Grandma,  I  couldn't  take 
this  beautiful  possession  from 
you.  I  know  how  much  it  is 
treasured  by  you,  and  how  much 
you  hold  it  dear." 

"Lisa!"  Tears  appeared  in 
Elizabeth's  eyes.  "I  wanted  you 
to  have  it.  I  know  that  it  won't 
compare  with  the  gifts  that  you 
will  receive  at  your  wedding.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Grandma,  it  couldn't  be 
compared  with  the  other  gifts.  It 
will  be  far  superior  to  them.  I 
have  always  wanted  that  vase, 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I 
never  dared  hope  that  it  would 
ever   be    mine.    It    will    have    a 


special  place  on  the  mantel  in 
our  new  home  for  all  to  admire. 
You  will  see  it,  too,  when  you 
come  to  visit  us." 

"Well,"  Camille  said,  "how  do 
you  like  that?  I  have  always 
wanted  that  vase,  too."  She 
laughed.  "But  I  am  thrilled  that 
you  gave  it  to  Lisa." 

The  sharp  ring  of  the  tele- 
phone pierced  the  atmosphere. 

"That  must  be  Jack;  he  was 
going  to  call  me  here  at  three 
o'clock.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  tell 
him  about  the  vase." 

Camille  walked  over  to  the 
table  and  picked  up  the  vase. 
"Mother,  if  this  vase  could  only 
talk,  it  could  tell  quite  a  story, 
couldn't  it?" 

Elizabeth  stood  by  her  daugh- 
ter. "It  is  telling  a  story,  Camille. 
Why  do  you  think  that  it  appears 
more  beautiful  as  the  years  go 
on?" 

Camille  held  the  vase  up,  and 
it  seemed  to  reflect  even  more 
brilliantly  than  before.  It  did  in- 
deed have  a  story  to  tell,  this 
blue  crystal  vase. 


TRAVELING 
Zara  Sabin 


Oh,  I   have  been  far-traveling 

Unto   a   foreign    land; 
Took  pictures  of  the  public  squares 

And  buildings  tall  and  grand; 
Stood  countless  hours  in  galleries, 

Silent  at  beauty's  shrine. 
Storing  my  heart  and  brain  and 
mind 

With  color,  blend  and  line. 


I    loitered  in  the  little  shops 

That  dot  each  thoroughfare 
And  fingered   linens  and  fine   lace — 

Exquisite  and  rare; 
Then  strolled  about  the  market-place 

And   down  the  avenue, 
Sought  signs  that  told  of  language 
known 

And  thought  of  home,  and  you. 


Yes,  I  have  been  far-traveling, 
But  hope  to  make  it  plain 

The  best  of  all  the  journeying 
Was  cominig  home  again. 
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MY  LITTLE  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  LIFE 

Catherine  B.  Pratt 
Age  eighty-three 

I  love  my  bread  and  butter  life 

Nor  would  I  change  it  for  another. 

I'm  just  an  average  sort  of  wife, 

An  ordinary  sort  of  mother. 

I  feel  that  fancy  things  are  vain 

Like  caviar  on  gold-trimmed  dishes, 

Contentedly,   I  find  my  plain 

Old   bread  and   butter  is  delicious. 

For  me  there's  no  monotony 

Because  of  one-meal  repetition, 

And   I   look  forward  gratefully 

To  each   meal's  pleasure  and   nutrition. 

I   know  that  others  yearn  for  more 

And  find   my  bread  and   butter  meager; 

But,  often,  all  they're  looking  for 

Leaves  them  somewhat  more  bored  than  eager. 

And   I   have  friends  that  I   love  dearly, 

Whose  lives  are  bread  and  butter,  too. 

We  share  our  simple  tastes  and  clearly 

Old-hat,  old-fashioned   point  of  view. 

So  let  those  who  desire  their  pheasant 

With  its  accompanying  strife, 

Have  all  they  want.  What   I  find   pleasant? 

My  little  bread  and   butter  life! 


Quantity  Cooking 
for  Relief  Society  Functions 


Part  III  —  BREAD  AND  ROLLS 
Rosa  Shurtz 

BASIC  PRIZE-WINNING  ROLL  DOUGH 

4  c.  reconstituted  dried  milk,  lukewarm 

1  c.  sugar 

4  cakes  dried  yeast 

4  eggs 

4  tsp.  salt 

1  c.  cooking  oil 

14  c.  sifted  flour 

Dissolve  sugar  and  yeast  In  warm  milk.  When  yeast  becomes  active,  add  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  enough  flour  to  make  a  medium  batter.  Beat  well  and  let  set 
until  bubbles  begin  to  form.  Beat  in  salt  and  cooking  oil  and  add  rest  of  flour, 
beating  well.  When  too  thick  to  beat,  pour  onto  floured  board  and  knead  until 
smooth  and  elastic.  The  secret  of  this  dough  is  to  use  only  enough  flour  to  be 
able  to  handle  it.  It  should  be  as  soft  as  possible,  almost  sticky.  Place  in 
greased  bowl  and  cover  with  damp  cloth.  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk  and 
punch  down  well.  Let  rise  again.  Divide  dough  into  easily  handled  portions 
and  let  rest  about  15  minutes.  Pat  out  on  floured  board  to  about  V^  inch 
thick.  Cut  with  biscuit  cutter.  Place  close  together  on  greased  flat  pans. 
Let  rise  until  light.  Bake  12  to  20  minutes  (depending  on  size)  in  425° 
oven.  Brush  with  melted  butter  when  they  come  from  oven.  This  dough  can 
be  shaped  into  any  form  desired.    The  rolls  freeze  well. 

VARIATIONS  OF  BASIC  PRIZE-WINNING  ROLL  DOUGH 
HERB  BREAD 

Add  to  basic  mixture: 
2  tsp.  nutmeg 
4  tsp.  dried  sage 
8  tsp.  caraway  seeds 

Let  rise  as  in  basic  recipe,  make  into  loaves.  Let  rise.  Bake  at  375°  for 
35  minutes. 
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ORANGE  ROLLS 

After  second  rising,  roll  dough  into  oblongs,  spread  with  some  of  following 
filling.  Roll  as  for  cinnamon  rolls.  Place  some  of  filling  in  pan  and  put  rolls 
in  cut  side  down.  Let  rise.  Bake  at  375°  about  25  minutes.  Turn  out  on 
large  tray  at  once. 


Filling: 


2  c.  sugar 

4  tbsp.  grated  orange  rind 

1  c.  orange  juice  and  pulp 

1  c.  butter 

Cook  2  minutes,  cool  until  thick. 


CHRISTMAS  CAKE 

When  mixing  basic  dough  add: 
4  tsp.  powdered  cardamon 

1  c.  chopped  citron 

2  c.  golden  seedless  raisins 

Bake  in  round  loaves  350°  30  minutes. 

STOLLEN 

After  second  rising  of  basic  dough,  turn  onto  lightly  floured  board  and  knead  in: 

2  c.  slivered  almonds 
1  c.  cut-up  citron 

1  c.  candied  cherries 

4  tbsp.  grated  lemon  rind 

Pat  out  dough  into  ovals  8  by  12  inches.  Spread  with  soft  butter.  Fold  in  two, 
the  long  way.  Form  into  crescents.  Press  edges  firmly,  place  on  greased, 
heavy,  baking  sheets.  Let  rise  until  double.  Bake  at  375°  30  minutes.  Brush 
with  melted  butter. 

Fruity  Filling 

8  c.  chopped  apples 

4  c.  golden  seedless  raisins 

4  c.  brown  sugar 

2  tsp.  salt 

2  tsp.  cinnamon 

Boil  one  minute  and  cool.  Use  to  fill  tea  rings,  braids,  twists,  and  kolach.  Nuts 
may  be  added. 

BOHEMIAN  BRAID 

After  second  rising  of  basic  dough,  knead  in: 

4  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind 
V^  tsp.  mace 

2  c.  golden  seedless  raisins 
2  c.  chopped  nuts 

Divide  dough  into  equal  strips  about  14  inches  long.  Place  on  greased  baking 
sheets  about  an  inch  apart  and  braid  loosely,  beginning  at  the  middle,  working 
toward  the  ends.  Seal  ends  well.  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Bake  at  350° 
about  30  to  35  minutes.     Ice  with  powdered  sugar  icing  while  still  warm. 
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A  "Quick"  Quilt 
for  a  Child's  Bed 


Min  VanBrandwijk 


■  An  inexpensive  and  handy  quilt  for  a  child's  bed  can  be  made  quickly 
from  used  cotton  material  and  discarded  nylon  stockings.  The  quilt  can  be 
entirely  machine  sewed.  It  is  warm,  but  light  in  weight,  and  can  be  machine 
washed.  Children  find  the  quilt  convenient  to  take  outdoors  for  use  when  they 
are  sitting  on  the  lawn.  It  also  makes  a  "cushiony"  mat  for  the  floor  when 
children  are  playing  or  watching  television. 

Make  8"  x  8"  squares  from  old  sheets  or  other  washed  cotton  material. 
Fold  each  square  from  corner  to  corner  to  make  a  triangle.  Cut  a  nylon 
stocking  down  the  back  and  fold  and  fit  it  into  each  triangle.  Stitch  the  triangle 
by  machine  along  the  edges  and  down  the  middle.  Do  not  turn  in  the  edges  of 
the  padded  triangle. 

Make  a  square  by  stitching  four  triangles  together,  lapping  the  thin  edges 
on  the  machine.  You  may  use  a  zig-zag  stitch  or  a  plain  stitch  for  this.  Then 
stitch  into  strips  of  as  many  squares  as  you  need  for  the  desired  size  of  quilt. 
(Five  strips  of  six  squares  each  will  make  a  quilt  40"x48".) 

To  cover  the  quilt,  lay  flat  on  the  table  a  piece  of  new  material  or  used 
material  double  the  size  of  the  desired  quilt,  with  small  allowances  for  turned 
in  edges.  Lay  the  padded  strips,  which  have  been  stitched  together  into  one 
piece,  on  one  half  of  the  covering  material.  Fold  over  the  other  half,  and  pin 
the  edges.  Mark  a  pattern  (a  series  of  rectangles  in  graduating  sizes,  or  any 
design  desired)  on  the  quilt  and  stitch  the  pattern  on  the  machine,  or  by  hand, 
if  preferred.  Turn  in  the  edges  and  finish  with  stitching. 

The  quilt  makes  an  acceptable  gift  for  a  baby  shower  or  for  a  child's 
birthday. 

Bath  mats  can  be  made  in  a  similar  way,  by  using  toweling  for  the  cover. 
Ties  of  yarn  or  colored  heavy  crochet  cotton  could  be  used  for  attaching  the 
cover  of  the  mat,  since  the  toweling  might  be  too  heavy  to  stitch  on  the 
machine.  If  preferred,  the  "quilting"  for  the  mat  could  be  done  by  hand. 


lay 


stocking    in     lower    half 
fold  over  and  stitch 


make     4     of     these 
triangles  into  a   square 
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make  strip  of  these 
squares  to  required 
size — all     by     machine 


Stitch    pattern    when    covered 


RESPITE 

Rowena  Jensen   Bills 

Restlessly  I  wandered  where  the  mountain 

Skims  the  sky, 
Heard  the  echo  of  my  loneliness  in 

Soft  winds  passing  by, 
Felt  the  well-deep  crush  of  heartache 

From  a  last  goodbye, 
Then  in  the  hush  of  memory  I  hid 

My  face  to  cry.  .  .  . 

Till  silent  prayers  assuaged   my  sorrows. 

Comforted  me  at  length. 
And  I  walked  down  into  tomorrow  with 

Renewed  and  lasting  strength! 


ERRATUM:  Credits  for  the  Christmas  decorative  items  on  pages  917-918 
for  December  1965  should  go  to  Marian  Johnson,  work  meeting  leader 
of  Hillside  Stake. 
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Watercress 


Elizabeth  Williamson 


I  If  you  know  of  a  meadow  that  is  fed  by  little  streams,  you  are  more  than 
likely  to  find  watercress  growing.  You  will  also  find  it  in  the  produce  section 
of  your  market,  where  it  comes  from  farms  which  grow  it  commercially.  This 
peppery-tasting  and  many-leaved  plant  adds  zest  to  salads  and  hors  d'oeuvres. 
It  also  adds  to  the  nutrition  in  the  diet  because  it  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  and 
particularly  high  in  vitamins  A  and  C. 

The  people  of  the  past,  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Chinese  recog- 
nized this  plant  as  an  important  part  of  their  diets.  They  knew  that  it  im- 
proved their  health,  but  they  didn't  analyze  it  in  terms  of  vitamins  or  minerals. 

The  Chinese  make  a  delicious  soup  using  watercress.  It  is  a  light  and  ap- 
petizing prelude  to  a  meal. 

Watercress  Soup — Chinese  Style 

Prepare  1  c.  watercress.  This  is  the  only  time-consuming  part  of  the  whole 
process,  but  well  worth  it.  Wash  the  watercress  thoroughly,  take  off  the  leaves, 
save  some  of  the  stems  if  you  like,  to  chop  up  and  sprinkle  in  a  green  salad. 
Set  aside  the  leaves  in  the  refrigerator. 

Heat  one  quart  chicken  stock  and  add  2  or  3  ch<)|)i)e(l  green  onions.  While 
the  stock  is  simmering,  beat  two  eggs  plus  two  thsj^.  water.  Add  the  egg 
mixture  while  the  chicken  stock  is  boiling.  The  egg  will  form  in  strings  (as 
you  have  seen  in  Chinese  soups  in  the  restaurants).  Remove  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  the  egg  strings  seem  firm.  Now  remove  the  watercress  leaves  from  the 
refrigerator  and  chop  them.  Add  the  watercress  the  last  minute  when  you  are 
ready  to  serve.  Let  the  family  or  guests  add  their  .seasonings  to  taste.  Re- 
member the  watercress  is  quite  peppery  in  flavor.  A  dash  of  nutmeg  is 
appetizing,  also. 
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Catherine  B.  Pratt  Finds  Many  Uses  for 
Greeting  Cards 

Catherine  Billeter  Pratt,  who  was  born  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  was  brought  by 
her  parents  to  Utah  in  1884,  when  she  was  two  years  old.  She  married  William 
Parker  Pratt,  grandson  of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
fifteen  children.  There  are  now  forty-four  grandchildren,  thirty-five  great- 
grandchildren, as  well  as  many  step-grandchildren  and  step-great-grandchildren. 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Pratt  has  received  thousands  of  beautiful  greeting 
cards — for  her  birthdays,  for  Christmas,  for  Valentine's  Day,  Easter,  Mother's 
Day,  and  other  occasions.  Finding  these  cards  "too  beautiful  to  throw  away," 
Mrs.  Pratt  has  made  colorful  scrapbooks  for  children,  especially  for  children's 
hospitals;  and  she  has  included  greeting  cards  with  special  messages  in  Books 
of  Remembrance,  in  family  histories,  and  in  photograph  albums.  She  finds  her 
"happy  hobby"  to  be  inexpensive,  interesting,  and  important  to  herself,  her 
family,  and  to  her  many  friends.  Her  hobby  is  a  way  of  keeping  the  time  and 
the  people  and  the  places  that  might  be  lost  or  forgotten  otherwise  ...  a  way 
of/ remembering  words  of  encouragement  and  friendship  to  mark  the  years  and 
t)ie  seasons  of  a  long  and  lovely  life. 

Mrs.  Pratt  loves  to  write  and  read  poetry,  and  she  especially  loves  the 
poetry  which  appears  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  She  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Tabernacle  Choir  and  has  served  many  years  as  a  Relief  Society  visiting 
teacher.  "My  main  hobby  is  people,"  she  says,  "and  I  believe  that  if  we  do 
the  best  we  can,  the  Lord  meets  us  halfway." 
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OUR 
LITTLE 


Helen  M,  Peterson 


■  ''It  is  simply  impossible  to  save 
money  these  days!"  I  heard  one 
young  woman  tell  another,  re- 
cently. "Everything  costs  so 
much!"  she  said.  This  mother 
told  about  giving  her  children 
modest  allowances.  Her  four- 
year-old  received  fifty  cents  a 
week;  the  three  school-age  young- 
sters each  received  one  dollar  a 
week.  I  listened  to  the  two  young 
mothers  discussing  the  issue,  but 
my  thoughts  drifted  back  to  when 
money  was  scarce  indeed,  and  the 
only  way  we  could  build  up  a 
"little  nest  egg"  was  to  save  one 
penny  at  a  time. 

It  was  during  the  depression 
days.  Father's  income  was  very 
meager.  Every  cent  he  earned 
was  desperately  needed  to  buy 
necessities  for  everyday  living; 
yet  mother  insisted  we  must  save 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  A 
day   when   an   emergency   might 


arise  and  we  would  need  avail- 
able cash  to  meet  the  situation. 
So  it  was  that  we  were  encour- 
aged to  eke  out  a  penny,  a  nickle, 
or  a  dime,  whenever  we  could, 
and  store  it  away  in  a  Uttle  tin 
cup. 

Mother  let  us  children  take 
turns  dropping  coins  into  the 
little  tin  cup.  We  kept  track  of 
the  money.  Pennies  were  ex- 
changed for  dimes;  dimes  were 
exchanged  for  dollars.  Slowly, 
but  eventually,  dollar  bills  turned 
into  fives. 

When  emergencies  arose — and 
they  did  as  they  do  in  all  house- 
holds— the  money  saved  came 
in  very  handy.  Like  the  time 
Reggie  fell  and  skinned  his  knee 
coming  home  from  school.  Norm- 
ally, Mom  would  clean  the  in- 
jured skin — in  this  case  the  knee 
— with  alcohol,  put  on  a  sterile 
dressing,   and  the  wound  would 
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OUR  LITTLE  NEST  EGG 


heal  with  no  compHcations.  But 
Reggie's  knee  didn't  heal.  In- 
fection set  in.  The  doctor  bill, 
plus  medications,  came  to  over 
sixty  dollars,  and  we  were  all 
glad  that  our  nest  egg  had  enough 
money  to  meet  the  obligation. 

Mostly  the  unexpected  emer- 
gencies which  arose  were  illnesses 
of  some  kind,  but  there  were 
times  when  situations  arose 
which  called  for  a  family  council 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
situation  was  important  enough 
to  be  considered  an  emergency, 
and  merited  taking  money  from 
"our  little  nest  egg"  to  meet  the 
expenses. 

I  remember  the  day  Julie 
came  home  and  said,  "Mom,  I 
won  first  in  the  'Declam  Contest' 
today,  and  I'm  eligible  to  enter 
the  regional  contest."  There  was 
no  dissent  among  the  family  to 
take  needed  cash  from  the  tin 
cup  to  pay  for  Julie's  lunch  and 
bus  fare,  for  the  contest  was 
held  in  a  nearby  city  and  didn't 
cost  much.  And  when  Julie  won 
the  regional  and  was  eligible  to 
enter  the  district  contest  seventy 
miles  distant,  all  agreed  that  the 
few  dollars  needed  to  cover  ex- 
penses could  be  taken  from  "the 
nest  egg." 

When  Julie  came  home  from 
the  district  contest,  wearing  the 


blue  ribbon,  and  stating  that  now 
she  was  eligible  for  the  state 
contest,  we  were  all  very  proud 
of  her,  indeed.  Although  the 
state  contest  was  being  held  300 
miles  away,  Julie's  expenses  were 
quite  nominal,  for  contestants 
were  given  a  special  rate  for 
transportation  and  lodging.  Now, 
there  was  no  question  of  where 
the  money  was  coming  from  to 
send  Julie  to  that  state  contest. 
This  was  an  emergency — and  we 
had  saved  toward  it. 

Two  days  before  the  planned 
departure  for  the  state  contest, 
Julie  came  home  from  school  in 
tears.  She  had  heard  that  all 
the  other  contestants  were  being 
accompanied  by  their  mothers. 

That  was  the  first  time  our 
"little  nest  egg"  was  emptied  to 
meet  an  emergency  other  than 
sickness.  When  Mother  and  Julie 
returned  from  the  state  contest, 
and  Julie  had  won  first  in  the 
declaration  contest,  we  were  all 
very  proud  that  we,  in  a  small 
way,  had  been  a  part  of  it. 

Many  times,  over  the  years, 
our  coffer  was  emptied,  and  tem- 
porarily our  feeling  of  security 
would  wane,  but  always  we  start- 
ed right  over  again  saving  our 
pennies  so  that  we'd  have  a  "little 
nest  egg^^  to  meet  an  emergency 
which  might  arise. 


ACROSS  THE  MILES 

Gladys  Hesser  Burnham 

Across  the  miles  our  handclasp  would   reach  out 
In  friendship  that  has  lasted  through  the  years. 
Never  for  a  moment  would   I  doubt 
That  I  could  count  on  you  through  joys  and  tears. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 
Directions  for  Submitting  Notes  From  tlie  Field 


1 


The  Notes  From  the  Field  section  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  presents 
through  pictures  and  descriptive  paragraphs  the  varied  group  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  Relief  Society  organizations  in  the  stakes  and  missions 
of  the  Church.  All  material  for  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Department  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  be  submitted  by 
stake  Relief  Society  presidents  or  mission  supervisors.  Due  to  space  restrictions, 
not  more  than  one  picture  from  a  stake  or  mission  can  be  presented  during  a 
calendar  year.  Pictures  of  an  individual  cannot  be  used  in  this  department. 

Due  to  the  considerable  duplication  of  some  special  aspects  of  Relief  So- 
ciety work  in  the  material  submitted  by  stakes  and  missions,  the  General  Board 
reserves  the  right  to  select  pictures  which  represent  a  variety  of  interests. 


Time  of  Submission 

The  picture,  with  complete  information,  should  be  submitted  as  soon  after 
the  event  as  possible,  but  cannot  be  used  in  the  Magazine  if  it  is  received  later 
than  two  months  after  the  event. 

Information  to  Be  Included 

The  date  of  the  event  should  be  listed,  and  the  names  of  Relief  Society 
officers  and  others  who  have  fulfilled  special  assignments  with  reference  to 
the  function  or  event  should  be  listed.  A  woman's  given  name  and  her  last 
name  should  be  used,  not  her  husband's  given  name  (i.e.,  Ellen  Jackson,  not 
Sister  Fred  Jackson). 

In  the  case  of  a  Singing  Mothers  group,  the  names  of  the  chorister  and 
the  accompanists,  as  well  as  stake  and  ward  officers  present,  should  be  given. 
Do  not  list  more  than  fifteen  names  for  any  one  picture.  The  identifications 
should  read  from  left  to  right.  No  information  except  the  name  of  the  stake 
or  mission  written  lightly  so  as  not  to  deface  the  picture  should  be  given  on 
the  back  of  the  picture.  Additional  information  may  be  included  in  the  letter 
of  submittal  or  written  on  a  separate  page. 

Preparations  for  Taking  Picture 

It  is  suggested  that  wherever  possible  a  professional  photographer  be  en- 
gaged to  take  the  picture.  In  arranging  the  group  to  have  the  picture  taken, 
be  sure  that  all  the  faces  are  visible.  Seat  the  sisters  in  short  rows,  so  that 
the  faces  will  be  visible.  Where  handwork  or  food  is  displayed,  special  atten- 
tion in  arranging  the  background  will  be  helpful,  as  light-colored  articles  will 
not  show  up  well  against  a  light  background. 
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Bear  River  Stake  (Utah)  Visiting  Teachers  Honored  at 
Joint  Convention  and  Singing  Mothers  Concert 

March  27,  1965 

Seated,  in  front:  Louise  Pugsley,  Park  Valley;  and  Marion  Arbon,  Curlew. 

Standing  at  the  back:    Zilla  Hess  and  Jane  Hess,  Belmont  Ward. 

Olive  W.  Durfey,  President,  Bear  River  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  Bear  River  Stake  Relief  Society  honored  the  visiting  teachers  at  a  joint 
convention  and  Singing  Mothers  concert  March  27,  1965.  The  program 
started  with  the  reading  of  an  original  tribute  by  Lawonza  Wassom.  Special 
honors  and  beautiful  corsages  were  presented  to  four  visiting  teachers  (as 
pictured  above)  with  the  outstanding  records  of  fifty  years  each,  or  200  years 
of  faithful  service  in  that  capacity.  All  other  visiting  teachers  of  the  stake 
were  presented  with  an  inscribed  ballpoint  pen. 

"The  lovely  musical  program  'A  Singing  Mother  Sings'  was  arranged 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Durfey  and  her  Counselors  Effie  Potter  and 
Anna  Durfey,  and  music  directors  Lucretia  Rhodes  and  Rennis  Larkin.  Jeanine 
Kent  was  narrator  of  the  spiritual  script  written  by  President  Durfey.  The 
Singing  Mothers  chorus,  composed  of  singers  from  each  of  the  nine  wards, 
consisted  of  125  members.  Each  number  was  introduced  by  an  original  script. 
A  piano  solo  'Fantasie  Impromptu,'  by  Chopin,  was  played  by  Marilyn  Johnson 
during  the  interlude  of  the  program." 
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JANUARY  1966 

Holladay  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  Third  Ward  Relief  Society 

Honors  Visiting  Teachers  at  Luncheon  Party 

June  2,   1965 

Selma  Wall  (at  left) ,  eldest  visiting  teacher,  presented  with  gift  by  Diane 
F.  Emery,  youngest  visiting  teacher. 

Maurine  B.  Folsom,  President,  Holladay  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Visiting  teachers  of  the  Holladay  Third  Ward  Relief  Society,  who  had 
achieved  a  perfect  record  of  visiting  all  of  the  homes  for  the  past  two  years, 
were  honored  at  a  luncheon  party.  The  youngest  visiting  teacher,  Diane  F. 
Emery,  age  nineteen,  presented  a  gift  to  Sister  Wall  in  behalf  of  the  organi- 
zation. More  than  half  of  the  visiting  teachers  received  special  awards  because 
they  did  not  miss  one  month  of  teaching  the  entire  year." 


Central  German  Mission,  Dusseldorf  Branch  Displays  Quilt 
at  Mission  Relief  Society  Conference 

June  17,  1965 

Left  to  right:  Karin  Schliewen;  Adelheid  Fritsch;  Grete  Kessler;  Anna 
Marie  Kutschke,  President,  Central  German  Mission  Relief  Society;  Emma 
Lange;  Ruth  W.  Benson,  Supervisor,  Central  German  Mission  Relief  Society; 
Elizabeth  Priestnitz,  President,  Dusseldorf  Branch  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Kutschke  reports:  "The  spirit  of  our  first  Relief  Society  Mission 
Conference  was  wonderful,  and  all  returned  to  their  branches  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  for  the  Priesthood  and  the  blessings  of  Relief  Society,  and  with 
a  greater  determination  to  improve  their  organizations  and  help  to  bring 
others  into  activity.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was  'Strengthen  the  ties  that 
bind  us  together.' 

"The  Relief  Society  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Christina  C.  Van 
Hulten,  furnished  the  music  for  the  first  session.  Martha  Otto  was  honored 
as  being  the  eldest  Relief  Society  sister,  having  been  a  member  for  forty 
years;  and  Marta  Tobeck  was  honored  as  the  youngest,  having  been  a  member 
fourteen  days.  Many  lovely  handmade  articles  were  on  display,  and  some  were 
demonstrated.  The  Diisseldorf  Branch  displayed  their  first  quilt,  which  was 
also  the  first  one  made  by  Relief  Society  in  the  mission.  Of  interest,  also,  was 
the  style  show,  with  lovely  dresses  and  children's  clothing,  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  aprons.  The  film  'The  Awakening'  was  shown,  and  the  conference 
ended  with  a  fine  spiritual  testimony  meeting." 

Sister  Benson  comments:  "Last  Sunday  (Aug.  30)  was  a  great  day  in 
our  mission.  We  had  our  first  two  new  buildings  dedicated.  The  sisters  are 
thrilled  with  their  new  Relief  Society  rooms." 


French  Mission,   Riyadh   (Saudi  Arabia)   Branch   Relief  Society 

Left  to  right:  Linda  Bell,  social  science  class  leader;  Irene  Besner, 
theology  class  leader;  Shayla  DeMille,  President;  Carol  Warner. 

In  a  letter  giving  information  regarding  this  branch  of  the  French  Mission, 
President  Cecil  E.  Hart,  reports:  "We  are  in  regular  contact  with  the  group 
through  Brother  Melvin  J.  Stanford,  branch  leader  of  the  group  .  .  .  and  they 
do  come  within  our  .  .  .  guidance." 

Sister  Besner,  who  submitted  the  picture,  tells  us  that  the  members  of 
the  Riyadh  Branch  are  "adding  another  country  to  the  list  which  have  Relief 
Society  organizations.  Our  group  hold  our  meetings  in  our  own  homes." 
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JANUARY  1966 

Weber  Heights  Stake  (Ogden,  Utah),  Uintah  Ward  Relief  Society 
Participates  In   Stake   Dressmaking  Project 

Picture  taken  June  24,  1965 

Front  row,  beginning  fourth  from  the  left;  ward  leaders:  Madaline  Pringle, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Kathryn  Halverson,  Work  Counselor;  Sharon  Wright, 
Education  Counselor;  Marian  Stewart,  President;  Carna  Miller,  dressmaking 
chairman;  Camille  Huggins,  work  meeting  leader.  Weber  Heights  stake  leaders: 
Hilda  Halverson,  President;  Ruth  Jackson,  Work  Counselor,  and  Gene  Hill- 
yard,  work  meeting  leader. 

Hilda  Halverson  reports:  "Following  the  December  1964  work  meeting 
lesson,  "Personal  Appearance  and  Its  Influence  on  Happiness,"  a  stake-wide 
dressmaking  project  was  launched.  All  nine  of  the  Relief  Societies  in  our 
stake  participated  in  this  dressmaking  project  with  enthusiasm.  Forty-two 
sisters  in  the  Uintah  Ward  made  dresses,  and,  although  this  was  not  the 
largest  number  of  dresses  made  in  a  ward,  it  was  the  greatest  percentage  of 
Relief  Society  members,  because  Uintah  is  the  smallest  ward  in  our  stake. 

"The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  insure  that  the  sisters  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  rudiments  of  basic  sewing,  and  to  add  a  new,  attractive 
dress  to  each  sister's  wardrobe.  Dresses  were  worn  and  modeled  in  the  April 
work  meetings." 


Santa  Rosa  Stake  (California),  Greenbrae-San  Rafael  Singing  Mothers 

Present  Concert 
May  7,    1965 

Standing,  front,  left:  Joan  Smith,  chorister,  Greenbrae  Ward;  right:  Pa- 
tricia Russell,  pianist,  San  Rafael  Ward. 

Beulah  C.  Gwynn,  President,  Santa  Rosa  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"This  group  of  thirty  Singing  Mothers  from  our  two  southern  wards  presented 
a  concert  on  May  7th  for  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Stake. 
These  sisters  were  highly  trained,  having  practiced  for  many  months  as  well 
as  daily  for  two  weeks  before  the  concert.  The  program  consisted  of  fifteen 
numbers  by  the  Singing  Mothers  and  violin  and  piano  solos  by  guest  artists 
Polly  Estes  Holbrook  and  Juanita  Cunningham,  nonmembers  of  the  Church. 

"These  sisters  also  sang  for  our  May  open-house  event,  and  for  the  stake 
quarterly  conference." 


Alameda  Stake  (Pocatello,  Idaho),  Seventeenth  Ward  Visiting  Teachers 

Achieve  Ten  Years  of  100  Per  Cent  Visiting  Teaching 

June    1,    1965 

Left  to  right:  Front  row,  Delia  Packer;  Crilla  Williams;  Tura  Hadley; 
Nola  Duerdon;  Florist  Dawson;   Mavis  Kirkman;   Betty   Karlson. 

Second  row,  Johanna  Fowler;  Jean  Burpee;  Mary  Redington;  Delia 
JoUey;  Ella  Mae  Hunter;  Almira  Allen;  Lucille  Weight;  Vera  Chatterton. 

Third  row,  Hazel  Ranstrom;  Luella  Hansen;  Margaret  Satterfield;  Lena 
Bauer;  Wilma  Anderson;  Vera  Prouse;   Mary  Evans;   Stella  Price. 

Back  row,  Abbie  Rawlins;  Anna  Ranstrom;  Merna  Rady;  Florence  Lar- 
sen;  Vida  Merrill;  Juanita  Fiala;  Helen  Evans;  Louise  Perkins;  Beth  Bloxham; 
Frances  Walters. 

Wilma  Myers,  President,  Alameda  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
visiting  teachers  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward  have  achieved  a  100  per  cent  record 
through  ten  years.  Many  of  these  sisters  have  completed  the  ten  years.  On 
June  1,  1965,  the  visiting  teachers  were  honored,  and  each  was  presented  a 
picture  in  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  work  they  have  completed  and  are 
now  doing." 
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JANUARY  1966 

Highland   Stake  (Salt   Lake  City,   Utah)   Crystal    Heights  Ward 
Visiting  Teachers   Honored  at   Closing   Social 

June  2,   1965 

Left  to  right:  Adeline  Dunn;  Beatrice  Cobb;  Mary  Cottrell;  Carol  John- 
son, President,  Crystal  Heights  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Eva  A.  Sipkema,  President,  Highland  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
highlight  of  the  closing  social  of  the  Crystal  Heights  Ward  was  the  special 
recognition  given  to  the  visiting  teachers  who  had  served  the  most  years.  Sister 
Dunn  had  served  forty-seven  years,  and  Sister  Cobb  had  served  forty-three 
years.  They  were  each  presented  a  Relief  Society  pin.  Sister  Cottrell  had 
served  sixty-one  years  and  was  given  a  lovely  piece  of  jewelry.  Sister  Cottrell 
had  been  honored  previously  by  Highland  Stake  Relief  Society  as  the  visiting 
teacher  who  had  given  the  most  years  of  service  in  the  stake.  At  that  time 
she  was  presented  with  a  lovely  Relief  Society  necklace.  She  has  recently 
celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday,  but  still  visits  her  district  faithfully  each 
month. 


Atlanta  Stake  (Georgia)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music  for  Stake 

Quarterly  Conference 
May  30.   1965 

Seated,  front,  right:  Jane  Turvairlle,  chorister,  who  trained  and  conducted 
the  group;  seated  on  the  bench,  next  to  Sister  Turvairlle:  Patricia  Googe, 
organist;  second  row,  second  from  the  left:  First  Counselor  Verna  Uivens; 
third  row,  fourth  from  the  left:  Barbara  Blake,  Magazine  representative; 
eighth  from  the  left  on  the  same  row:  Dorothy  Robinson,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Stake  Relief  Society  President  is  Joyce  P.  Selin,  Former  President  Gladys 
C.  Garner  submitted  the  picture. 


Rarotonga  Mission  (Cook  Islands)  Relief  Society  Holds  Bazaar 

May  15,  1965 

Left  to  right:  Inez  S.  Moody,  Supervisor,  Rarotonga  Mission  Relief 
Society;  Ngametua  Papera,  President,  Avarua  Branch  Relief  Society;  Araia 
Mateara,  President,  Arorangi  Branch;  Lucile  R.  Jones,  President,  Rarotonga 
Mission  Relief  Society;  Pauline  Mitchell,  First  Counselor,  Avarua  Branch; 
Ngametua  Tuaputa,  First  Counselor,  Arorangi  Branch;  Pativai  Mataio,  work 
meeting  leader. 

Sister  Jones  reports:  "Our  mission  is  in  its  infancy,  just  five  years  old. 
We  are  very  happy  with  the  results  of  our  mission  bazaar,  and  with  the  won- 
derful way  our  sisters  rallied  to  make  it  such  a  success.  Five  branches,  repre- 
senting three  islands,  united  to  make  this  possible:  Rarotonga  (Avarua, 
Ngatangiia,  and  Arorangi  Branches),  Aitutaki,  and  Mangaia. 

"A  wide  assortment  of  articles  was  attractively  displayed,  including  quilts, 
feather  fans,  mats,  children's  clothing,  cushions,  aprons,  native  baskets,  brooms, 
and  assorted  foods.  The  bazaar  was  a  complete  sell-out,  and  we  collected 
approximately  $280,  which  was  excellent  for  our  mission.  Almost  all  of  the 
proceeds  were  eagerly  turned  over  for  the  beautiful  new  Arorangi  chapel, 
which  has  just  been  completed.  Everyone  was  delighted  with  the  success  of 
the  bazaar,  and  a  spirit  of  true  sisterhood  prevailed." 
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Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 

Lesson  71  —  The  Word  of  Wisdom  —  A  Life-Giving  Revelation 

(Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  89:4-21) 

For  First  Meeting,  April  1966 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  for  September  1966 

Objective:  To  recognize  the  prophetic  element  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
understand  its  positive  teachings  and  appreciate  the  spiritual 
blessings  available  to  the  individual  who  keeps  the  com- 
mandments therein. 


BACKGROUND 

Section  89,  known  as  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  was  received  in  1833 
as  a  revelation  from  God.  The 
Lord  gave  his  people  counsel  in 
this  revelation  that  they  might 
not  be  deceived  by  the  adversary. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
science  that  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea, 
and  coffee  are  not  good  for  man, 
as  stated  by  the  Lord.  The  Word 
of  Wisdom  is  prophetic  in  re- 
vealing that  "conspiring  men" 
will  seek  to  deceive  mankind.  The 
literal  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy 
further  confirms  Joseph  Smith  as 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

A  NOTABLE  PROPHECY 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  from  being  deceived, 
the  Lord  forewarned  them  against 
the  wiles  of  men.  Specifically 
given   in   the   revelation   on   the 


Word  of  Wisdom  is  the  following 
prophecy  of  the  last  days: 

Behold,  verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
unto  you:  In  consequence  of  evils  and 
designs  which  do  and  will  exist  in  the 
hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the  last 
days,  I  have  warned  you,  and  fore- 
warn you,  by  giving  unto  you  this 
word  of  wisdom  by  revelation  (D&C 
89:4). 

President  David  O.  McKay 
describes  some  of  the  methods 
that  are  used  to  deceive  man- 
kind: 

"Evils  and  designs  which  do  and 
will  exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring 
men "  The  purport  of  that  im- 
pressed me  in  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties  of  this  century.  I  just  ask  you 
men  tonight  to  recaJl  the  methods 
employed  by  certain  tobacco  interests 
to  induce  women  to  smoke  cigarettes. 

You  remember  how  insidiously 
they   launched   their   plan.   First,   by 
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saying  that  it  would  reduce  weight. 
They  had  a  slogan:  "Take  a  cigarette 
instead  of  a  sweet." 

Later,  some  of  us  who  like  the 
theatre,  noticed  that  they  would  have 
a  young  lady  light  the  gentleman's 
cigarette.  Following  this  a  woman's 
hand  would  be  shown  on  billboards 
lighting  or  taking  a  cigarette.  A  year 
or  two  passed  and  soon  they  were 
brazen  enough  to  show  the  lady  on  the 
screen  or  on  the  billboard  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

I  find  here  a  clipping  which  I  set 
aside  in  the  early  thirties,  which 
corroborates  this  idea.  This  is  1931: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  cigarette 
manufacturers  are  after  the  young 
women  and  girls,  now.  They  say  there 
are  twenty-five  million  of  these  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  they  can  popu- 
larize smoking  among  them,  they  will 
be  able  to  increase  their  sales  from 
three  billion,  six  hundred  million 
dollars  annually  to  six  billion  dollars. 
This  is  their  claim  and  their  aim." 

Now,  it  is  common  to  see  beautiful 
young  women  depicted  on  billboards, 
and  in  the  popular  journals  advertis- 
ing certain  brands  of  cigarettes.  "Last 
year  three  of  the  large  cigarette 
manufacturers,  we  are  informed,  spent 
fifty-four  million  dollars  in  advertis- 
ing their  wares.  This  is  probably  a 
greater  outlay  than  has  ever  before 
been  spent  to  popularize  smy  kind  of 
merchandise.  .  .  ." 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  thought  I 
saw  an  indication  recently  that  con- 
spiring men  now  have  evil  designs 
upon  our  youth.  Keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open,  to  observe  if  they  are  not 
taking  the  same  steps  now  to  get  our 
young  men  as  they  did  to  entice 
women  to  use  that  vile  weed  (Confer- 
ence Report,  October  1948,  pp.  185- 
186). 

TOBACCO  — ITS  EFFECTS 

In  the  Word  of  Wisdom  the 
Lord  said  this  about  tobacco: 

And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the 
body,  neither  for  the  belly,  and  is  not 
good    for    man,    but    is    an    herb    for 


bruises  and  all  sick  cattle,  to  be  used 
with  judgment  and  skill   (D&C  89:8). 

That  tobacco  is  not  good  for 
man  has  been  demonstrated  in 
many  ways  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  Hves  of  individuals. 

Since  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  high  incidence  of 
lung  cancer  to  cigarette  smoking, 
a  controversy  has  raged  between 
the  tobacco  industry  and  public 
agencies  over  the  cause  of  lung 
cancer.  Studies,  however,  have 
disclosed  that  the  risk  of  lung 
cancer  is  greatly  increased  by 
cigarette  smoking. 

WINE  OR  STRONG   DRINK 

In  the  Word  of  Wisdom  the 
Lord  condemns  the  use  of  alcohol, 
as  follows: 

That  inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh 
wine  or  strong  drink  among  you,  be- 
hold it  is  not  good,  neither  meet  in 
the  sight  of  your  Father,  only  in 
assembling  yourselves  together  to 
offer  up  your  sacraments  before  him. 

And,  behold,  this  should  be  wine, 
yea,  pure  wine  of  the  grape  of  the 
vine,  of  your  own  make  (D&C  89:5-6). 

In  an  earlier  revelation,  the 
Lord  instructed  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  by  an  angel  that 
wine  was  unnecessary  in  the 
sacrament,  but  any  liquid  could 
be  used  as  long  as  it  was  done 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of 
God.  {Ibid.,  27:2-4.)  Water  is 
used  as  a  sacramental  emblem 
today  in  the  Church. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
pensation to  the  present,  drunk- 
enness and  the  use  of  alcohol,  ex- 
cept for  medicinal  purposes,  have 
been  condemned  by  the  prophets. 

An  impressive  thought  in  con- 
nection with  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom and  moderate  drinking  is 
given  by  President  McKay  in 
these  words: 
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...  I  am  glad  when  I  study  this 
passage,  to  find  that  the  Lord  did  not 
say,  "Strong  drink  to  excess  is  not 
good;"  nor  "Drunkenness  is  not  good." 
Suppose  he  had  weakened  that  ex- 
pression by  modifying  it  and  saying, 
"Strong  drink  in  excess,  or  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  is  not  good," 
how  soon  we  should  have  justified  our- 
selves that  a  little  drink  is  good.  But 
like  other  eternal  truths  it  stands  un- 
.  qualified;  "strong  drink  is  not  good" 
(Conference  Report,  April  1911,  page 
62). 

Parents  who,  even  though  ob- 
serving the  Word  of  Wisdom 
themselves,  serve  alcoholic  bever- 
ages to  guests  in  their  homes,  are 
subjecting  their  children  to  in- 
fluences which  adversely  affect 
their  attitudes.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  counsel  of  President 
George  Albert  Smith  not  to  step 
over  into  the  deviFs  territory. 

HOT  DRINKS 

The  Word  of  Wisdom  does  not 
use  the  words  tea  and  coffee,  yet 
Latter-day  Saints  have  been  in- 
structed that  "hot  drinks"  used 
in  verse  9  of  section  89,  refers  to 
these  beverages.  Hyrum  Smith, 
the  brother  of  the  Prophet,  in  a 
sermon  of  May  29,  1842,  made 
such  a  definition. 

.  .  .  And  again,  "hot  drinks  are  not 
for  the  body,  or  belly;"  there  are 
many  who  wonder  what  this  can 
mean;  whether  it  refers  to  tea  or 
coffee,  or  not.  I  say  it  does  refer  to 
tea,  and  coffee  (Times  and  Seasons, 
Vol.  Ill,  page  800). 

President  Brigham  Young  on 
October  30,  1870  said: 

.  :  .  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  mentioned  therein; 
that  is  very  true;  but  what  were  the 
people  in  the  habit  of  taking  as  hot 
drinks  when  that  revelation  was  given? 
Tea  and  coffee.  We  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  water  very  hot,  but 
tea  and  coffee  —  the  beverages  in 
common  use  (Journal  of  Discourses 
13:277). 


"WHOLESOME  HERBS" 

In  addition  to  specifjdng  cer- 
tain harmful  products  that  man 
should  not  partake  of,  the  revela- 
tion advises  the  use  of  grains, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  meat 
sparingly.  It  also  mentions  cer- 
tain grains  for  the  use  of  animals. 
These  are  known  as  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 
In  these  words,  we  find  counsel: 

And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
all  wholesome  herbs  God  hath  or- 
dained for  the  constitution,  nature, 
and  use  of  man  — 

Every  herb  in  the  season  thereof, 
and  every  fruit  in  the  season  thereof; 
all  these  to  be  used  with  prudence  and 
thanksgiving  (D&C  89:10-11). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
"wholesome  herbs"  as  used  in 
Joseph  Smith's  day  meant  all 
plants  and  vegetables. 

"IN  THE  SEASON  THEREOF" 

Some  few  readers  of  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  assume  that  because 
herbs  and  fruits  should  be  eaten 
"in  the  season  thereof"  modem 
methods  of  food  preservation  are 
disapproved.  It  is  true  that  fruits 
should  be  eaten  when  ripe  and 
vegetables  when  mature  to  obtain 
the  most  nutrition  from  them, 
but  it  is  neither  logical  nor  scien- 
tific to  maintain  that  they  should 
not  be  used  at  a  time  when  they 
are  not  available  in  the  fresh 
state  if  they  are  properly  pre- 
served. 

MEAT  IS  ORDAINED  FOR  MAN 

Yea,  flesh  also  of  beasts  and  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  I,  the  Lord,  have  or- 
dained for  the  use  of  man  with  thanks- 
giving; nevertheless  they  are  to  be 
used  sparingly; 

And  it  is  pleasing  unto  me  that  they 
should  not  be  used,  only  in  times  of 
winter,  or  of  cold,  or  famine. 
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All  grain  is  ordained  for  the  use  of 
man  and  of  beasts,  to  be  the  staff  of 
life,  not  only  for  man  but  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  all  wild  animals  that  run 
or  creep  on  the  earth; 

And  these  hath  God  made  for  the 
use  of  man  only  in  times  of  famine 
and  excess  of  hunger  (D&C  89:12-15). 

Two  years  before  this  revela- 
tion was  received  the  Lord  said  to 
forbid  meat  on  religious  grounds 
was  not  of  him.  Moreover,  beasts 
and  fowls  were  provided  for  man's 
food  and  raiment,  but  man  was 
not  to  waste  animal  life  by 
wanton  killing.  (Ibid.y  49:18-21.) 

WHEAT  FOR  MAN 

Wheat  is  not  the  only  grain  for 
man,  but  it  is  the  best,  according 
to  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

All  grain  is  good  for  the  food  of 
man;  as  also  the  fruit  of  the  vine;  that 
which  yieldeth  fruit,  whether  in  the 
ground  or  above  the  ground — Never- 
theless, wheat  for  man.  .  .  (D&C  89: 
16-17). 

Wheat  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  man  as  a  good  food,  and 
nutritional  science  has  found  that 
this  grain  will  promote  bodily 
strength,  greater  resistance  a- 
gainst  infections,  freedom  from 
many  deficiency  and  degenerative 
diseases,  and  endurance. 

ANIMAL  FOODS 

Section  89  recommends  that 
certain  grains  are  of  greater  value 
to  some  animals  than  to  others. 

.  .  .  and  corn  for  the  ox,  and  oats  for 
the  horse,  and  rye  for  the  fowls  and 
for  swine,  and  for  all  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  barley  for  all  useful  ani- 
mals, and  for  mild  drinks,  as  also 
other  grain    (D&C  89:17). 

"AND  ALL  SAINTS  WHO 
REMEMBER. . ." 

The  saints  who  remember  to 
keep  the  commandments,  includ- 


ing the  Word  of  Wisdom,  are 
promised  that  they  will  receive 
health  in  their  navel  and  marrow 
to  their  bones.   (D&C  89:18.) 

The  two  expressions,  "health 
in  their  navel  and  marrow  to  their 
bones,"  are  meaningful  in  the 
light  of  present-day  knowledge. 
The  unborn  baby  is  nourished 
and  may  also  be  poisoned 
through  the  navel  or  umbilicus. 
Bone  marrow  manufactures  the 
various  blood  cells  needed  for 
health. 

WALKING  OBEDIENTLY 

There  have  been  some  who 
have  thought  that  by  obediently 
living  the  Word  of  Wisdom  the 
blessings  promised  in  that  revel- 
ation would  come.  It  is  true  that 
if  one  lives  a  law,  such  as  a 
health  law,  the  benefits  of  fulfil- 
ling that  law  will  be  realized.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Latter-day 
Saint  who  lives  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  cannot  expect  to  receive 
all  of  the  promised  blessings — 
hidden  treasures  of  knowledge, 
wisdom,  spirituality,  and  the  de- 
stroying angel  to  pass  them  by 
— if  he  does  not  abide  the  other 
commandments.  (D&C  89:18.) 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
taught  that  though  an  individual 
fulfill  one  commandment  and 
neglect  others  he  will  not  receive 
salvation. 

I  .  .  .  spoke  to  the  people,  showing 
them  that  to  get  salvation  we  must  not 
only  do  some  things,  but  everything 
which  God  has  commanded.  ...  It 
mattereth  not  whether  the  principle 
is  popular  or  unpopular,  I  will  always 
maintain  a  true  principle,  even  if 
I  stand  alone  in  it  {DHC  VI:  223). 

One  of  the  distressing  facts 
about  breaking  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  by  smoking  and  drink- 
ing   alcoholic   beverages,    is    the 
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effect  it  has  on  the  individual, 
the  home,  and  society.  The  First 
Presidency  (President  Heber  J. 
Grant,  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
David  0.  McKay)  in  their  mes- 
sage of  October  1942,  made  the 
following  accusations  against 
liquor: 

Drink  brings  cruelty  into  the  home; 
it  walks  arm  in  arm  with  poverty; 
its  companions  are  disease  and  plague; 
it  puts  chEistity  to  flight;  and  it  knows 
neither  honesty  nor  fair  dealing;  it 
is  a  total  stranger  to  truth;  it  drowns 
conscience;  it  is  the  bodyguard  of  evil; 
it  curses  all  who  touch  it. 

Drink  has  brought  more  woe  and 
misery,  broken  more  hearts,  wrecked 
more  homes,  conunitted  more  crimes, 
filled  more  coffins,  than  all  the  wars 
the  world  has  suffered  (Conference 
Report,  October  1942,  page  8.) 

President  Grant  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  consequences  of 
young  people  breaking  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  and  then  showed  how 
frequently  this  kind  of  disobedi- 
ence leads  to  far  more  serious  sin. 

...  I  want  it  understood  —  that  the 
use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  in  the  hands  of  the  adver- 
sary whereby  he  is  enabled  to  lead 
boys  and  girls  from  virtue. 

Nearly  always  those  who  lose  their 
virtue,  first  partake  of  those  things 
that  excite  passions  within  them  or 
lower  their  resistance  and  becloud 
their  minds.  Partaking  of  tobacco  and 
liquor  is  calculated  to  make  them  a 
prey  to  those  things  which,  if  indul- 
ged in,  are  worse  than  death  itself 
(Gospel  Standards,  page  55). 

Elder  Mark  E.  Petersen  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  also 
pointed  out  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  the  cigarette  in  the  life 
of  the  member  of  the  Church.  He 
declared  that  there  is  the  feeling 
of    uncomfortableness    in    being 


with  people  who  don't  smoke,  so 
the  smoker  finds  other  people 
than  those  at  Church  with  whom 
to  associate.  Since  smoking  is 
against  one  of  the  command- 
ments and  the  smoker  doesn't 
like  to  hear  about  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  he  begins  staying  away 
from  his  Church  meetings.  These 
things  lead  to  forgetting  about 
praying  and  paying  tithing. 
When  the  time  comes  to  choose 
a  life's  companion  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  someone  in  the 
smoking  crowd.  In  other  words, 
the  cigarette  has  helped  select 
the  marriage  partner.  When  the 
children  arrive  in  the  home,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  be 
taught  to  pray,  go  to  Church,  pay 
tithing,  etc.,  because  the  parents 
are  indifferent  to  these  oppor- 
tunities. (Conference  Report, 
April  1948,  pp.  152-56.) 

Disobedience  to  the  com- 
mandments brings  loss  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  living  of  the 
commandments  gives  one  that 
Spirit  with  all  of  its  blessings 
against  being  deceived. 

"HIDDEN  TREASURES" 

The  Holy  Ghost  and  the  gifts 
which  come  from  that  Spirit  will 
enlighten  and  give  knowledge, 
protection,  wisdom,  peace  and 
joy.  These  are  some  of  the 
promised  blessings  of  keeping  the 
commandments.  Here  is  what 
the  Lord  said: 

And  shall  find  wisdom  and  great 
treasures  of  knowledge,  even  hidden 
treasures;  and  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint 
(D&C  89:19-20). 

What  is  the  greatest  treasure 
that  one  may  have  in  this  life  to 
assist  him  on  the  road  to  exalta- 
tion?    Knowledge     that     saves! 
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(Ibid.,  131:6;  130:18-19.)  In 
addition  to  knowing  the  prin- 
ciples of  salvation,  there  is  the 
important  "hidden  treasure"  of 
knowing  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
God  lives,  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Savior,  that  Joseph  Smith  is 
God^s  Prophet,  and  his  successors 
are  also  holders  of  the  keys  of  the 
Priesthood. 

Finally,  the  Lord  promises 
that  the  destroying  angel  shall 
pass  by  the  saints  and  not  slay 
them,  as  he  promised  ancient 
Israel.  (D&C  89:21;  Exodus  12: 
12-13,  29-30.)  This  promise  does 
not  mean  that  death  will  not 
come  to  the  obedient.  It  is  in 
the  eternal  plan  that  death  comes 
to  all.  However,  death  may  be 
bitter  or  sweet.  (D&C  42:45-47.) 
He  who  has  walked  in  obedience 
to  the  commandments  shall  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  the  angel 
of  life — peace,  mercy,  hope,  love, 
and  to  open  the  door  of  light  and 
eternal  life  with  its  everlasting 
joys.  (Conference  Report,  April 
1925,  pp.  61-62.) 

The  First  Presidency  in  1943 


with  reference  to  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  wrote: 

This  declares  the  divine  wisdom.  It 
is  God's  law  of  health,  and  is  binding 
upon  each  and  everyone  of  us.  We 
cannot  escape  its  operation  for  it  is 
based  upon  eternal  truth.  Men  may 
agree  or  disagree  about  this  word  of 
the  Lord;  if  they  agree,  it  adds  noth- 
ing; if  they  disagree,  it  means  noth- 
ing. Beyond  His  word  we  cannot  reach, 
and  it  is  enough  for  every  Latter-day 
Saint,  willing  and  trying  to  follow 
divine  guidance  ("Message  of  the 
First   Presidency,"  October   3,    1943). 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  Lord  said 
all  of  the  blessings  promised  in  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  revelation  would 
come  to  those  who  live  all  the  com- 
mandments and  not  only  the  health 
laws  of  that  revelation? 

2.  Indicate  the  harmful  results  of 
drinking  intoxicating  beverages  even 
in  moderation. 

3.  According  to  Elder  Mark  E. 
Petersen,  what  effect  may  cigarette 
smoking  have  upon  a  Latter-day 
Saint? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  promise 
of  hidden  treasures? 

5.  What  spiritual  benefits  are 
derived  from  keeping  the  Word  of 
Wisdom? 

6.  Discuss:  A  person's  belief  does 
not  alter  the  truth  of  a  revelation. 


VISITING  TEACHER  MESSAGE 

Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Christine  H.  Robinson 

Message  71  —  "For  What  Doth  It  Profit  a  Man  If  a  Gift  Is  Bestowed 
Upon  Him,  and  He  Receive  Not  the  Gift?"  (D&C  88:33) 

For  First  Meeting,  April  1966 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  for  September  1966 

Objective:  To  illustrate  the  fact  that  God's  gifts  are  ours  only  if  we 
accept  and  magnify  them. 

Each  of  us   is   endowed  with     heaven.  These  gifts  are  given  to 
certain  gifts  from  our  Father  in      us  individually  and  personally  so 
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that  we  may,  if  we  receive  and 
magnify  them,  reach  to  greater 
heights  in  the  development  of  our 
personahties,  our  characters,  and 
abihties. 

The  Lord  tells  us  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  *'.  .  .  to 
every  man  is  given  a  gift  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  To  some  is  given 
one,  and  to  some  is  given 
another,  that  all  may  be  pro- 
fited thereby"  (D&C  46:11-12). 
Whether  or  not  we  enjoy  these 
gifts  and  thus  reach  the  heights 
the  Lord  expects  of  us  depends 
upon  our  willingness  and  worthi- 
ness to  accept  them.  "For  what 
doth  it  profit  a  man  if  a  gift  is 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  re- 
ceive not  the  gift?" 

We  must  remember  that  these 
gifts  are  from  a  loving  Father  in 
heaven  who  wants  us  to  be  happy 
and  to  succeed  in  life.  Yet,  they 
are  given  to  us  on  the  promise 
that  they  will  be  ours  only  if  we 
accept  and  magnify  them.  If  we 
fail  to  receive  and  develop 
them  in  the  way  that  we 
should,  they  will  be  taken  away 
from  us.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  said: 

Blessings  offered,  but  rejected,  are 
no  longer  blessings  .  .  .  the  proffered 
good  returns  to  the  giver;  the  blessing 
is  bestowed  on  those  who  will  receive 
and  occupy;  for  unto  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
abundantly,  but  unto  him  that  hath 
not  or  will  not  receive,  shall  be  taken 
away  that  which  he  hath,  or  might 
have  had  {DHC  V:135). 

How  can  we  develop  most 
effectively  the  gifts  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  us?  Cer- 
tainly, one  approach  would  be  for 
us  to  recognize  the  gifts,  or  poten- 
tials, that  lie  within  us,  desire  to 
develop  them,  have  the  faith  that 
we  can  develop  them,  and  then  go 
about  confidently  practicing  and 
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applying  the  actions  which  will 
magnify  and  develop  them.  The 
apostle  Paul  said  "Neglect  not 
the  gift  that  is  in  thee  .  .  .  give 
thyself  wholly  to  them;  that  thy 
profiting  may  appear  to  all"  (I 
Tim.  4:14,  15). 

We  often  refer  to  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Undoubtedly  in  so 
doing,  we  may  wish  that  we  might 
possess  this  great  wisdom.  If  we 
really  desire  to  develop  the  gift 
of    wisdom,    we    must    practice 
those  qualities  which  will  help  us 
to  become  wise.  For  example,  be- 
fore we  make  any  important  de- 
cisions in  respect  to  any  problem, 
we  should  get  all  possible  facts 
and  then  make  sure  we  evaluate. 
If  we    desire   the   great   gift   of 
knowledge  we  must  be  willing  to 
study  and  yearn  for  learning.  If 
we  desire  to  develop  the  wondrous 
gift  of  faith,  this  can  be  obtained 
only  if  we  practice  believing  and 
following   the   Lord's   command- 
ments. 

We  have  been  admonished 
to  seek  ".  .  .  earnestly  the 
best  gifts,  always  remembering 
for  what  they  are  given;  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
love  me  and  keep  all  my  com- 
mandments" (D&C  46:8,  9). 

A  young  man  was  overheard 
complaining  that  he  had  no  tal- 
ents and  implying  that  when  God 
had  distributed  gifts,  he  had  been 
passed  by.  This  young  man,  in 
fact,  seemed  proud  of  his  modesty 
and  apparent  humility  in  recog- 
nizing his  own  inadequacies. 
Actually,  this  young  man  pos- 
sessed a  substantial  potential 
which  he  was  wasting  by  his  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  himself  and 
by  refusing  to  recognize  his  in- 
herent capabilities.  In  an  effort 
to    help    him,    a   wise   counselor 
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suggested  that  he  select  one 
simple  gift  which  he  definitely 
possessed.  This  was  a  special 
ability  to  be  friendly.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  appreciate  and  to 
exercise  faith  in  this  one  gift,  and 
then  earnestly  work  to  magnify 
it.  In  so  doing,  he  soon  found  he 
had  other  gifts  which  had  been 
lying  dormant.  By  concentrating 
on  each  gift  and  seeking  to  mag- 
nify it,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
all  of  his  talents  and  abilities  to 
a  higher  level  of  performance. 

Someone  has  observed  that 
when  we  develop  one  trait  fully, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  that  one 
trait  to  pull  all  the  others  up  to 
its  stature.  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  has  said,  "Every  son  and 


every  daughter  of  God  has  re- 
ceived some  talent  [or  gift] ,  and 
each  will  be  held  to  strict  account 
for  the  use  or  misuse  to  which  it 
is  put"  (Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol. 
38,  1903,  page  689). 

The  Lord  has  many  gifts  for 
each  of  us  if  we  have  the  faith, 
courage,  will  power,  and  fortitude 
to  work  for  them.  The  Lord  can 
and  wants  to  give  them  to  us, 
but  they  can  become  ours  only  if 
we  accept  and  use  them.  'Tor 
what  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  a 
gift  is  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
he  receive  not  the  gift?  Behold, 
he  rejoices  not  in  that  which  is 
given  unto  him,  neither  rejoices 
in  him  who  is  the  giver  of  the 
gift." 


WORK  MEETING  — Development  Through 
Homemaking  Education 


Hazel  S.  Cannon 


Cleanliness  Is  Next  to  Godliness  (A  Continuation) 

For  Second  Meeting,  April  1966 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  for  September  1966 

Objective:  To  show  how  scheduling  of  cleaning  activities  in  the  home 
can  result  in  efficient  accomplishment  of  work  and  in  great 
family  happiness. 


INTRODUCTION 

You  will  recall  that  in  Lewis 
Carroll's  delightful  story,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Alice  and  the  queen 
had  been  ''running  like  mad  all 
day."  Suddenly  Alice  discovered 
that  they  were  still  under  the 
same  tree  from  which  they  had 
started,   and  expressed  her  sur- 


prise and  consternation  to  the 
queen.  The  queen  explained  that 
in  her  country  to  "get  any  place" 
it  was  necessary  to  run  "twice  as 
fast." 

With  our  cleaning  tasks  in 
mind,  as  creative  homemakers, 
we  need  to  analyze  our  manage- 
ment practices  in  order  that  we 
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may  keep  from  "running  twice  as 
fast"  to  "get  any  place." 

NEW  DRILLS   FOR  OLD  SKILLS 

In  the  previous  discussion  on 
cleaning-management,  planning 
and  the  merits  of  scheduling  were 
stressed.  It  is  important  to  for- 
mulate the  details  of  a  schedule. 
In  what  ways  would  re-schedul- 
ing or  a  new  approach  to  an  old 
task  mean  greater  efficiency?  Too 
meticulous  or  laborious  methods 
should  be  shunned.  Much  of  the 
homemaker's  time  is  consumed 
in  child  care.  Some  must  be  re- 
served for  rest,  especially  for 
mothers  with  young  families;  for 
unexpected  guests;  for  interrup- 
tions; and  for  some  family  fun 
that  has  not  been  planned.  You 
might  work  a  schedule  in  this 
manner: 

Daily  Schedule  —  "Pick-up"  in 
various  rooms  of  house;  prepare  and 
serve  meals;  wash  dishes  and  care  for 
work  surfaces  of  kitchen  cupboards 
and  large  equipment;  sweep  and  dust 
kitchen  and  other  rooms  which  re- 
quire it;  make  beds;  clean  bathroom 
fixtures.  A  wise  mother  will  train  her 
family  early  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities in  maintaining  a  clean  home. 

In  addition  to  what  must  be  done 
daily,  time  should  be  scheduled  to  take 
care  of  washing,  ironing,  sewing  and 
mending,  baking,  and  other  necessary 
tasks,  which  the  individual  home- 
maker  alone  can  determine. 

Weekly  Schedule — This  would  con- 
sist of  a  plan  for  thorough  cleaning 
of  each  room  of  the  house.  Change 
bed  linens;  clean  all  floors  thoroughly, 
including  deep  vacuuming  of  rugs  and 
carpets  and  washing  and  waxing  of 
floors  where  necessary;  move  furni- 
ture and  clean  underneath,  with  the 
exception  of  very  heavy  pieces;  give 
furniture  special  attention  as  to 
vacuvuning  over-stuffed  pieces,  clean- 
ing, dusting  etc.;  dust  difficult  areas 
such  as  moldings,  baseboards  and  wall 
and  ceiling  areas  where  necessary; 
remove  finger  marks  from  doors, 
frames,  and  light  switches;  give  kit- 
chen   range    and    refrigerator    extra 


cleaning;  take  special  care  of  plants. 
These  jobs  may  be  done  on  a  par- 
ticular day — or  many  homemakers 
prefer  thoroughly  to  clean  one  room 
each  day  along  with  the  daily  sched- 
ule, rather  than  leaving  it  all  for,  say, 
Friday.  It  is  felt  that  much  satisfaction 
results  from  leaving  Saturday  for  food 
shopping,  food  preparation  for  Sun- 
day, and  for  family  activities  instead 
of  reserving  it  for  a  weekly  cleaning 
day. 

Monthly  and /or  Quarterly  Schedule 
(depending  on  family  set-up) — This 
schedule  would  include  extra  thorough 
cleaning  such  as  washing  windows; 
cleaning  of  over-stuffed  furniture  and 
cleaning  and  polishing  of  wood  pieces; 
vacuuming  draperies  and /or  washing 
and  ironing  curtains;  cleaning  cup- 
boards and  drawers;  cleaning  and  wax- 
ing certain  floors;  special  cleaning  of 
accessories  (especially  lamps  and 
light  bulbs  and  light  fixtures,  bric-a- 
brac,  and  pictures;  and  other  neces- 
sary cleaning  not  included  in  the 
weekly  schedule.  These  tasks  are 
added  to  the  weekly  schedule  as 
needed  and  as  they  can  be  included. 
Some  homemakers  like  to  clean  or 
straighten  a  kitchen  cupboard  or 
drawer  each  morning  as  they  wash  the 
breakfast  dishes. 

Semi-Annual  Schedule — ^This  is  the 
deep,  extra  special  cleaning  of  every- 
thing from  basement  to  attic  so 
familiar  to  the  housekeeper.  Again, 
many  women  prefer  to  do  it  "by  the 
inch,"  and  clean  one  room  per  month 
rather  than  devoting  a  period  of  time 
each  spring  and  fall  to  the  "orgy" 
known  as  housecleaning. 

To  Discuss: 

Case  Study  1.  It  is  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  the  entire  Price  family  is  at 
home.  Mrs.  Price  rises  at  seven  o'clock. 
She  prepares  breakfast  for  herself 
and  her  husband,  and  they  eat  at 
about  seven-thirty.  She  puts  the  dishes 
in  the  sink,  returns  to  her  bedroom, 
"picks-up,"  and  makes  the  bed.  By 
this  time  Timmy,  age  six,  is  in  the 
kitchen  shouting,  "Mommy,  I'm  him- 
gry.  May  I  have  pancakes  for  break- 
fast?" She  makes  the  pancakes  and 
serves  them  to  Timmy.  It  is  now  eight- 
ten  and  she  begins  making  the  apple 
pies  for  the  ward  dinner  that  evening. 
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Just  as  she  is  rolling  out  the  pie 
dough,  Mary,  seventeen,  enters  the 
kitchen  and  says  she  guesses  she  can't 
eat  because  she  must  be  at  work  at 
eight-thirty.  Mrs.  Price  fixes  her  a 
glass  of  orange  juice,  which  Mary 
drinks  under  protest.  Just  then  twelve- 
year-old  Ricky  bounces  in  and  re- 
minds his  mother  that  he  must  be  at 
his  scoutmaster's  at  nine  o'clock  and 
hopes  that  Timmy  hasn't  eaten  all  the 
pancakes.  Mrs.  Price  hurriedly  cooks 
pancakes  for  Ricky.  Two  more  late 
risers  come  straggling  in  for  breakfast 
between  nine  and  ten.  At  eleven  o'- 
clock the  pies  are  in  the  oven,  Mrs. 
Price  has  been  called  to  the  telephone 
three  times  about  the  ward  dinner,  and 
the  dishes  are  still  in  the  sink.  She 
sinks  wearily  into  a  chair  and  then 
suddenly  remembers  that  Carole  is 
still  upstairs,  hasn't  eaten  breakfast, 
and  was  to  have  been  at  a  Primary 
practice  at  ten-thirty. 

How  might  Mrs.  Price  have  avoided 
her  present  dilemma?  In  what  ways 
could  scheduling  have  helped? 

Case  Study  2.  The  glass  storm  door 
on  the  front  door  of  the  Brown  resi- 
dence is  always  finger-marked  and 
soiled.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  busy  home- 
maker  with  a  family  of  five  lovely 
children,  but  maintains  a  clean,  order- 
ly living  room.  How  might  callers  in- 
terpret the  dirty  storm  door?  How 
could  care  of  the  storm  door  become 
part  of  the  cleaning  schedule? 

YOU  ARE  THE  HOUSEWIFE- 
ENGINEER 

Today  the  home  is  considered 
a  small  industry  and  the  home- 
maker  is  its  production  engineer. 
You  will,  therefore,  want  (at 
least  to  begin  with)  to  block  your 
schedule  out  on  a  calendar  or  a 
homemade  time  sheet,  allowing 
so  much  time  for  the  breakfast 
dishes,  dusting  the  living  room, 
etc.  This  is  especially  important 
for  routine  jobs  which  must  be  re- 
peated each  day.  Women  who 
work  outside  their  homes  should 
find  a  schedule  very  helpful  in 
accomplishing  their  home  respon- 
sibilities in  the  limited  time  at 
their  disposal. 


WORK  SCHEDULE  POINTERS 

1.  In  •,  scheduling,  retain  the  values 
that  are  important  to  your  family.  A 
husband  should  leave  for  work  each 
morning  with  new  courage  to  face 
the  world,  not  feeling  that  he  is  being 
pitted  against  the  time  schedule. 

2.  Do  not  attempt  too  much  work 
at  one  given  time.  Every  hour  should 
have  some  leeway. 

3.  Train  each  family  member  to 
"clean-up"  and  "pick-up"  after  him- 
self. 

4.  Keep  dirt  and  soil  at  a  minimum 
always,  (a)  Sweep  walks  and  porches 
often;  (b)  provide  door  mats  outside 
doors  and  protective  throw  rugs  inside 
doors;  (c)  protect  floor  and  surfaces 
when  a  cleaning  or  cooking  activity 
will  result  in  splashing  or  spotting.  It 
is  easier  to  avoid  unnessary  work  than 
to  schedule  a  "clean-up." 

5.  Restrict  eating  to  certain  rooms 
or  areas.  Train  children  to  be  seated 
while  eating.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
"eat  on  foot." 

6.  Try  to  leave  the  house  "picked- 
up"  each  time  you  go  away  and  before 
going  to  bed  at  night. 

7.  Someone  remarked,  "Any  man 
who  has  lived  through  housecleaning 
knows  why  hurricanes  are  given  femi- 
nine names."  Try  to  maintain  some 
straight  orderly  rooms  or  areas  during 
housecleaning  time. 

SUMMARY 

No  matter  how  thoughtfully  a 
schedule  is  planned,  there  are 
times  when  it  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
ecuted. Be  sure  that  you  always 
master  the  schedule  and  that  it 
does  not  become  your  master. 
Make  it  work  for  you.  In  spite  of 
the  unforeseen,  however,  schedul- 
ing will  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  control  the  physical  aspects  of 
your  home,  to  create  beauty,  and 
to  conquer  inefficiency  and  dis- 
couragement. 

TO  DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

1.  Discuss  scheduling,  assign- 
ments, and  problems  during  your 
family  home  evening  council 
sessions. 
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Alberta  H.  Christensen 


Lesson  4  (Lesson  16  in  Series)  —  "Seek  And  Ye  Shall  Find" 

For  Third   Meeting,  April   1966 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  for  June  1966 

Objective:  To  emphasize  our  responsibility  to  prepare  a  personal 
record  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  motivate  women  of 
Relief  Society  to  discover  for  themselves  the  many 
satisfactions  of  genealogical  research. 

Follow-up  on  Home-Doing  suggestions  for  Lesson  3  "Personal  Standards." 
Lesson  4  on  preparing  a  personal  genealogical  record  logically  follows  Lesson  3. 


INTRODUCTION 

"Why  didn't  grandmother  tell 
us  where  her  father  was  bom  and 
where  he  died?  Or  even  better, 
why  didn't  she  leave  us  a  written 
statement?" 

Such  questions,  frequently 
asked  by  present-day  Latter-day 
Saints,  lead  us  into  one  area  of 
what  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
states  is  the  "most  glorious  of  all 
subjects  belonging  to  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  namely,  the  bap- 
tism for  the  dead"  (D&C  128: 
17). 

Very  hkely  this  anonymous 
grandmother  knew  where  her 
father  was  born,  and  had  she 
known  how  important  this  infor- 
mation would  be  to  descendants, 
she  would  have  left  a  written 
statement. 

The  element  of  adventure  has 
always  been  an  inviting  factor  in 
the  search  for  truth,  for  new 
knowledge.  Whether  the  search 
be  confined  to  earth,  or  extended 
to  a  stellar  space,  men  have 
risked  their  lives  in  the  adven- 
turous search  for  the  unknown. 


The  Savior  often  spoke  in  parable 
of  the  value  of  the  search  and  the 
joy  of  finding — the  search  for  the 
lost  coin;  the  search  for  the  one 
lost  sheep,  though  the  ninety  and 
nine  were  safe  within  the  fold. 

Genealogical  research,  which 
precedes  the  making  of  the  record 
and  specific  ordinance  work,  is 
also  a  search  for  that  which  is 
lost.  It  is  the  search  for  one's  own 
people,  and  it  can  become  one  of 
the  great  adventures  of  life.  Add- 
ing to  the  importance  of  this 
search  is  the  fact  that  it  is  moti- 
vated by  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord. 

Many  Latter-day  Saint  women 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in 
all  phases  of  vicarious  work  for 
the  dead.  They  need  no  conver- 
sion. For  the  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, however,  who  are  new  or 
comparatively  new  in  the  Church, 
the  following  question  might  be 
a  logical  one,  "Why  are  a  few 
names,  a  few  dates  so  impor- 
tant?" In  addition  to  these 
members  who  are  seeking  to 
understand  all  the  principles  of 
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the  gospel  they  have  so  recently 
accepted,  there  are  many  Latter- 
day  Saints  who  have  known  a- 
bout  the  work  for  the  dead  but 
who  have  never  engaged  in  it  and, 
therefore,  are  not  familiar  with 
the  many  satisfactions  which  can 
come  from  participation  in  this 
glorious  area  of  gospel  living.  To 
prepare  one  lesson  which  might 
meet  fully  the  needs  of  these 
three  groups  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult. This  lesson,  therefore,  will 
accent  one  area  only  -  that  of 
preparing  the  record  of  our  fore- 
fathers. This  will  include  the 
exciting  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence of  genealogical  research, 
which  is  necessary  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  family  records. 

A  DIVINE  COMMANDMENT 

Section  128  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants.,  among  other 
things,  gives  instruction  on  the 
mission  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
and  baptism  for  the  dead,  as  a 
welding  link  between  departed 
fathers  and  the  living  children.  It 
confirms  other  divine  instruction 
to  the  effect  that  records  kept  on 
earth  as  well  as  those  kept  in 
heaven  will  be  used  in  the  final 
judgment.  Referring  to  Revela- 
tion 20:12,  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  writes: 

...  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
John  the  Revelator  was  contemplating 
this  very  subject  in  relation  to  the 
dead,  when  he  declared,  "And  I  saw 
the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  be- 
fore God;  and  the  books  were  opened; 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which 
is  the  book  of  hfe;  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works." 

You  will  discover  in  this  quotation 
that  the  books  were  opened;  and  an- 
other book  was  opened',  which  was  the 
book  of  life;  but  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written 


in  the  books,  according  to  their  works; 
consequently,  the  books  spoken  of 
must  be  the  books  which  contained 
the  record  of  their  works,  and  refer  to 
the  records  which  are  kept  on  the 
earth.  .  .  . 

Now,  the  nature  of  this  ordinance 
consists  in  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
wherein  it  is  granted  that  whatsoever 
you  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  you  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  Or,  in 
other  words,  taking  a  different  view 
of  the  translation,  whatsoever  you 
record  on  earth  shall  be  recorded  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  you  do  not 
record  on  earth  shall  not  be  recorded 
in  heaven;  for  out  of  the  books  shall 
your  dead  be  judged,  according  to 
their  own  works,  whether  they  them- 
selves have  attended  to  the  ordinances 
in  their  own  propria  persona,  or  by 
the  means  of  their  own  agents,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance  which  God  has 
prepared  for  their  salvation  from  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  records  which  they 
have  kept  concerning  their  dead 
(D&C  128:6-8). 

OF  IMMEDIATE  CONCERN 

The  Lord  has  given  us  a  com- 
mandment to  seek  out  our  ances- 
tors and  to  do  a  vicarious  work 
for  them  which  they  could  not  do 
for  themselves.  Relative  to  this 
divine  commandment,  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  stated:  "The 
greatest  responsibility  in  this 
world  that  God  has  laid  upon  us 
is  to  seek  after  our  dead"  (smith, 
JOSEPH  FIELDING,  Compiler; 
Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  Salt  Lake  City,  Deseret 
News  Press,  1938,  page  356). 

This  responsibility  is  not  to  be 
postponed  until  next  year,  or  next 
generation.  We  must  assume  our 
share  of  this  cooperative  en- 
deavor today.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  also  said,  "The 
Saints  have  not  too  much  time 
to  sa^'e  and  redeem  their  dead, 
and  gather  together  their  living 
relatives,  that  they  may  be  saved 
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also,  before  the  earth  will  be 
smitten,  and  the  consumption  de- 
creed falls  upon  the  world"  {Ibid, 
page  330). 

PERSONAL  RECORD  ESSENTIAL 

The  commandment  of  the  Lord 
regarding  vicarious  work  for  the 
dead  involves  two  distinct  areas 
of  effort: 

1.  The  obtaining  of  specific  infor- 
mation which  will  identify  and  estab- 
lish relationships  of  individuals  in 
whom  we  have  special  interest.  This 
information  is  to  be  recorded  accord- 
ing to  specified  instructions  and  pre- 
served. 

2.  The  performing  of  required 
ordinances  within  the  Temple,  for 
these  individuals  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  the  work  for  them- 
selves. 

Many  Latter-day  Saints  have 
believed  that  since  records  are 
kept  in  heaven  and  also  kept  by 
the  Church  upon  earth,  no  more 
records  are  necessary.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so.  We  are  com- 
manded to  keep  a  personal  rec- 
ord. In  a  letter  to  the  saints 
(D&C  128:24)  the  Prophet  in- 
structs us  concerning  the  need 
and  nature  of  vicarious  work,  in- 
cluding the  records  to  be  made. 
He  writes,  *'Let  us,  therefore,  as 
a  church  and  a  people,  and  as 
Latter-day  Saints,  offer  unto  the 
Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness; 
and  let  us  present  in  his  holy 
temple,  when  it  is  finished  a  book 
containing  the  records  of  our 
dead,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  all 
acceptation."  This  is  the  Book  of 
Remembrance.  What  an  impres- 
sive title  for  this  essential  record! 

A  BOOK  OF  REMEMBRANCE 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Moses, 
we  read  of  records  prepared  and 
kept  by  Adam  and  Eve,  **And  a 
book  of  remembrance  was  kept, 
in  the  which  was  recorded,  in  the 


language  of  Adam,  for  it  was  given 
unto  as  many  as  called  upon  God 
to  write  by  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion .  .  .  and  a  genealogy  was 
kept  of  the  children  of  God.  And 
this  was  the  book  of  the  genera- 
tions of  Adam"  (P  of  GP,  Moses 
6:5,  8). 

From  these  quotations  revealed 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  in 
December  1830,  we  learn  of  in- 
formation which  is  essential  to 
our  Book  of  Remembrance. 

What  it  should  contain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Priesthood  Gene- 
alogical Committee  of  the  Church, 
a  Book  of  Remembrance  should 
contain  two  primary  divisions: 

Division  1  -  Genealogical  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  direct  line  of  the 
family,  and  pedigree  charts  as  far 
back  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
them.  This  would  include  the  seven 
family  group  sheets  prepared  as  part 
of  the  Priesthood  Genealogy  Program 
of  1965. 

It  should  also  include  eight  sheets 
(four  for  the  husband  and  four  for 
the  wife)  on  the  families  of  our  great 
grandparents,  which  are  to  be  a  part 
of  this  program  for  1966.  As  additional 
family  group  sheets  on  the  direct  line 
are  completed,  and  as  the  pedigree 
line  is  extended,  they  should  be  added 
to  the  record. 

Division  2  -  Biographical  material 
available,  relative  to  parents,  grand- 
parents, or  any  ancestor  whose  name 
appears  on  the  pedigree  chart.  If 
personal  accounts  are  not  available, 
then  we  should  write  what  is  known  of 
their  life  stories.  Spiritual  experiences 
that  have  been  meaningful  to  the 
family  might  appropriately  be  in- 
cluded. There  should  be  a  personal 
record  of  the  person  or  persons  com- 
piling the  record,  which  would  include 
such  information  as  birth,  baptism, 
ordination,  marriage,  special  blessings, 
missions,  etc. 

Have  you  prepared  a  Book  of 
Remembrance?  If  so,  does  it 
qualify,  according  to  the  above 
requirements? 
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OF  HISTORIC   INTEREST 

We  know  from  scripture  that 
vicarious  work  for  the  dead  is 
not  a  new  doctrine.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  states  this  ''was  the 
burden  of  the  scriptures"  (smith, 
JOSEPH  FIELDING,  Compiler; 
Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  page  193).  "Salvation  for 
the  dead  was  understood  in  the 
days  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church,  and  to  some  extent  bap- 
tisms for  the  dead  continued  to 
be  performed  until  A.D.  379" 
MCCONKiE,  BRUCE  R.,  Compiler; 
Doctrines  of  Salvation,  Sermons 
and  Writings  of  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith,  Vol.  II,  page  163).  Sup- 
porting this  assertion  are  the 
words  of  Paul  the  apostle  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  ''Else 
what  shall  they  do  which  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all?  why  are  they  then 
baptized  for  the  dead?"  (I  Cor. 
15:29). 

That  there  was  no  work  for  the 
dead  until  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  is  supported  by  scrip- 
ture. 

There  could  be  no  baptisms  or 
endowments  or  any  other  work  for 
the  dead  before  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  it  was  who  carried  the 
message  of  the  gospel  to  the  dead  and 
bridged  the  gulf  spoken  of  in  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
He  it  was  who,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
prophets,  opened  the  door  of  the  prison 
house  and  permitted  the  prisoners  to 
come  free.  Until  that  time  the  dead 
were  waiting  for  their  salvation  or  re- 
demption, which  should  come  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  (Ibid.,  pp.  164- 
165). 

After  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the 
doors  were  opened  to  the  dead,  and 
the  vicarious  work  for  the  dead  was 
instituted  and  the  authority  of  the 
Priesthood  held  by  Elijah  was  then 
extended  to  include  blessings  for  the 
dead,  who  would  have  received  the 
gospel,    if    the    privilege     had    been 


granted  to  them  on  this  earth   (Ibid., 
page  164). 

THE  REWARDING  SEARCH 

Although  systematic  and  con- 
sistent research  is  to  be  encour- 
aged, much  needed  information 
may  be  obtained  from  unex- 
pected sources.  One  need  only 
to  be  genuinely  interested  and 
alert;  willing  to  listen  and  to  put 
forth  the  effort  to  follow  through 
on  any  "leads"  that  are  found. 

Diaries,  or  old  journals,  old 
letters,  old  newspapers,  and  also 
family  Bibles  may  often  contain 
valuable  information  for  the  pres- 
ent-day genealogist. 

Where  a  family  organization 
exists,  it  is  often  profitable  to 
ask  all  members  to  go  through 
their  homes  in  search  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  articles  mentioned, 
for  possible  use  by  any  other 
family  members. 

Family  cooperation  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  of  benefits 
of  genealogical  work,  for  it  brings 
living  families  together  in  mutual 
interests  and  affection.  Numerous 
individuals  throughout  the  world 
also  have  been  cooperating  un- 
knowingly. Motivated  by  the 
spirit  of  Elijah,  they  have  been 
and  are  spending  both  time  and 
money  in  preparing  histories  and 
records  of  their  forefathers. 

By  1844  .  .  .  there  were  only  about 
thirty-seven  published  family  histo- 
ries. .  .  .  Family  genealogies  are  now 
numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. .  .  (BENNETT,  ARCHIBALD  F.: 
Saviors  on  Mount  Zion,  page  75). 

To  find  an  unknown  ancestor 
after  years  and  years  of  search  is 
an  experience  almost  too  thrilling 
to  be  expressed  in  words. 

Far  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
corded, are  the  rewarding  experi- 
ences which  highlight  the  road  of 
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genealogical  discovery  —  a  road 
which  all  Latter-day  Saint  fami- 
lies may  travel,  if  they  will.  Frag- 
ments of  conversation  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  making  this 
journey  follow.  They  may  kindle 
your  own  imagination  and  moti- 
vate your  own  resourcefulness. 

Woman  #1  -  Last  month  I  found 
in  a  box  of  family  mementos  and  relics 
a  letter  which  has  been  unnoticed  for 
over  sixty  years.  It  gave  me  the  place 
and  definite  date  of  an  inheritance 
settlement  of  years  ago.  I  wrote  to  the 
Probate  Judge  of  the  city,  for  a  copy 
of  the  court  proceedings.  As  a  result, 
I  now  have  the  name  of  a  previously 
unknown  second  wife  and  child  for  the 
family  group  sheet. 

Woman  #2  -  While  living  in  a  large 
city  a  few  years  ago,  I  telephoned  a 
home  listed  under  the  name  in  which 
I  was  interested.  I  inquired  of  the  man 
who  answered  the  call  if  he  knew  of 
any  printed  book  on  the  family  line. 
He  said  he  did  not,  but  suggested  that 
I  write  his  father.  I  did  this.  His 
father's  prompt  reply  began,  "Indeed 
I  do  know  of  a  book  on  that  family  in 
America  and  I  am  sending  it  to  you 
as  a  gift."  What  a  priceless  gift,  for  a 
telephone  call  and  a  letter! 

Woman  #3-1  have  just  discovered 
something  interesting  about  cousin 
Jethro.  He  was  born  in  March  of  1720, 
followed  the  sea  and  became  a  wealthy 
ship  captain.  During  the  American 
Revolution  he  gave  $20,000  to  buy 
shoes  and  blankets  for  the  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge.  He's  no  longer  just  a 
name  on  the  family  group  sheet. 

Have  you  a  similar  experience 
you  could  recount? 

There  are  literally  thousands  of 
illustrations  where  genealogical 
research  has  brought  the  personal 
satisfactions  of  new  and  lasting 
friendships,  deepened  the  interest 
in  further  research,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  faith-promoting  experi- 
ences. 

Those  who  are  busily  engaged 
in  research   work,   today,  affirm 


that  earnest  desire  and  prayerful 
effort  are  essentials  which  may 
bring  into  fulfillment  that  great 
promise  of  the  Savior,  "Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you"  (Matt.  7:7). 

The  followiixg  words  by  Presi- 
dent Wilford  Woodruff  given  in 
General  Conference,  October 
1891,  are  applicable: 

It  is  a  great  blessing  that  we  stand 
in  the  flesh  in  this  last  dispensation 
and  fulness  of  times;  and  where  we 
can  open  our  hearts  to  understand 
these  blessings,  all  of  us  will  labor, 
as  far  as  we  have  opportunity, 
to  attend  to  this  duty  for  our  dead.  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  the  spirit  world 
and  meet  with  my  progenitors  and 
have  them  say  to  me,  "You  held  the 
keys  of  my  redemption  and  my  salva- 
tion and  you  neglected  to  do  this  work, 
and  I  am  not  redeemed' "  (1966 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  Lessons,  Les- 
son 38). 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

Questions  which  arise  in  the 
class  period. 

Have  class  members  relate, 
briefly,  some  of  their  own  per- 
sonal experiences  in  compiling 
the  seven  group  sheets  during  the 
past  year. 

FOR   HOME   DOING: 

1.  Become  aware  of  the  names  on 
your  pedigree  chart  so  that  no  unex- 
pected opportunity  to  obtain  infor- 
mation will  slip  by  you.  Enlist  the 
cooperation  of  family  members.  Young 
people  often  have  found  important 
genealogical  information. 

2.  Do  you  have  any  biographical 
accounts  of  your  parents  or  other 
persons  appearing  on  your  pedigree 
charts?  If  you  do  not,  but  know  of 
relatives  who  might  have  this  data, 
write  for  a  copy. 

3.  Become  acquainted  through  the 
high  priest  group  leader  of  your  ward 
with  brochures  and  printed  books 
written  by  Latter-day  Saint  members 
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as  special  help  for  beginning  re- 
searchers. Very  useful  an^nng  these 
brochures  and  printed  book,  are: 
Genealogical  Research  -  A  Practical 
Mission,  by  HOWARD  S.  bennion.  The 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union.  This 
book  contains  names  of  individuals 
who  are  specialists  in  research  in 
different  countries  who  have  authored 
books  on  genealogy;  Saviors  on  Mount 
Zion,  by  Archibald  f.  bennett.  These 
books  may  be  found  in  ward  libraries. 


4.  Become  familiar,  through  your 
ward  high  priest  group  leader,  with 
the  Pedigree  Referral  Service  of  the 
Genealogical  Society. 

5.  Add  to  the  suggestions  for  indi- 
vidual home  activity  this:  Thank  your 
Heavenly  Father  that  you  were  per- 
mitted to  come  to  earth  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  fullness  of  time,  with 
the  privilege  of  being  a  savior  on 
Mount  Zion. 


LITERATURE — The  Individual  and   Human  Values 
As  Seen  Through   Literature 


Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 

Lesson  14 — Facing  Death — Part  I 

(Text:  "Out  of  the  Best  Books"  pp.  420-39,  445-47,  473-82.) 

For  Fourth    Meeting,   April   1966. 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  July    1966 

Objective:  To  consider  death,   viewed  with   relationship 

to  different  life  situations. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  month's  lesson  we  shall 
discuss  two  short  stories  and  two 
poems.  Each  is  concerned  with  a 
particular  situation  in  which 
death  must  be  faced.  The  first 
selection  for  study  is  "The  Sick 
Child,"  by  the  French  writer, 
Colette. 

"The  Sick  Child,"  by  Colette 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of 
"The  Sick  Child,"  the  author 
suggests  that  recovery  from  ill- 
ness is  not  without  its  loss,  we 
are  tempted  to  brush  aside  this 
comment  in  relief  and  gratitude 
for  the  young  life  saved.  What 
if  the  night  has  "lost  its  magic" 
and  has  become  "meek  and  dis- 
enchanted"? The  dreams  of  the 
child  are  only  fever-induced  fan- 


tasy, happily  forgotten  in  health. 
Yet  to  discount  this  final  point 
is  to  miss  a  significant  part  of 
a  beautifully  written  story. 

The  plot  of  "The  Sick  Child" 
could  hardly  be  simpler.  A  small 
boy,  Jean,  afflicted  with  infantile 
paralysis  and  expected  to  die, 
rallies  to  survive  a  crisis  and  be- 
gin his  recovery.  To  reduce  the 
story  to  this  is  to  make  clear  how 
little  it  depends  upon  plot.  Char- 
acterization is  equally  simple; 
"Lady  Mother"  is  appropriately 
maternal;  the  nurse  Mandore  is 
bluffly  affectionate.  Even  the 
precocious  child  is  just  that. 
What  then  accounts  for  the  uni- 
versal appeal  of  the  story? 

To  begin  with,  the  theme  of 
childhood     sickness    provides    a 
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situation  that  most  readers  can 
identify  with  easily.  But  very 
little  of  this  story  has  to  do  with 
Jean's  actual  illness.  What  is 
unforgettable  is  the  heightened 
awareness  of  life  that  imminent 
death  brings.  Note  how  the  in- 
tensity of  the  crisis  is  reflected 
in  the  culminating  force  of  the 
images  used: 

He  had  lost  all  sense  of  time  pass- 
ing so  he  could  only  judge  by  what 
he  experienced.  Often  he  believed  that 
he  was  following  a  shadowy  guide, 
one  who  had  difficulty  himself  in 
finding  the  trail.  Then  he  whimpered 
because  he  could  not  take  the  lead 
and,  hearing  his  own  wail  of  humbled 
pride  or  of  utter  exhaustion,  he  wheeled 
sharply,  plunged  through  the  wake 
of  a  cyclone,  in  search  of  a  corner 
where  he  might  find  refuge.  Now  he 
was  gripped  with  the  agony  of  in- 
habiting a  country  where  there  were 
no  corners,  only  a  freezing  current  of 
dark  air,  a  night  on  whose  breast  he 
was  nothing  more  than  a  lost  and 
weeping  lad.  Then  he  stood  up,  on 
legs  that  suddenly  grew  in  number, 
that  stretched  to  stilts  through  which 
pain  cut  like  a  scythe  (Text,  page 
433;  reprinted  by  permission  of  Jac- 
ques Chambrun,  New  York). 

All  the  words  here  seem  rooted 
in  reality — yet  somehow  not 
limited  by  the  actual.  As  Jean 
approaches  death,  the  familiar 
symbols  and  relationships  by 
which  his  life  is  directed  come 
apart.  Sounds,  for  instance,  are 
no  longer  loud  or  soft;  they  are 
"hunchbacked"  or  "with  pointed 
snouts  like  weasels."  Such  lan- 
guage transcends  conventional 
levels,  yet  seems  "right."  No 
standard  description  appears  cap- 
able of  evoking  sounds  so  in- 
tense that  they  take  on  shape 
as  well  as  audibility.  Colette 
seems  to  be  saying  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  total  richness  and 
variety  of  life  only  as  we  come 
close  to  leaving  it.  Our  lives  are 


often  so  regular  that  we  stand- 
ardize them,  seeing  routinely  and 
acting  predictably.  How  gratify- 
ing the  most  obvious  manifesta- 
tions of  life  appear  to  be  when 
we  are  shaken  out  of  our  usual 
reactions. 

This  story  provides  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  discussion 
of  the  multiple  functions  of  lan- 
guage in  literary  communication. 
We  are  so  used  to  words  stating 
that  we  often  feel  a  little  uneasy 
when  they  suggest  or  evoke  in- 
stead of  asserting.  Note  that 
Jean's  moment  of  greatest  phys- 
ical crisis  is  suggested,  not  med- 
ically described,  by  the  following: 

Now  the  boy  who  had  been  so  gay 
and  so  spoiled,  so  at  home  in  his  lone- 
liness, so  wrapped  up  in  his  privileges 
as  a  fatherless  invalid,  knew  that  only 
a  sad  little  sound  as  of  crystal  break- 
ing, remained  between  him  and  a 
happiness  whose  hollow  name  he  had 
still  to  learn:  death  (Text,  page  432). 

By  suggesting  instead  of  stat- 
ing, the  author  helps  us  see 
freshly  and  forces  us  to  become 
part  of  whatever  is  being  pre- 
sented. If  we  are  to  get  anything 
at  all  from  reading  that  passing 
from  life  to  death  is  "a  sad  little 
sound  as  of  crystal  breaking," 
we  must  try  to  involve  ourselves 
in  the  mood  which  the  author 
is  providing  for  us.  Assertive 
words  usually  serve  as  signposts 
which  clearly  point  the  way  and 
require  little  more  than  mechan- 
ical following  on  our  part.  Sug- 
gestive words  are  more  like 
compasses;  they  provide  general 
direction,  but  leave  the  traveler 
to  make  his  own  path. 

"The  Death  of  the  Dauphin" 
by  Alphonse  Daudet 

The  second  selection  for  this 
month  exploits   a  theme  which 
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is  a  very  old  one:  death  the 
leveller.  It  is  probably  appropri- 
ate that  the  selection  we  have 
chosen  to  illustrate  this  is  French, 
for  this  idea  has  been  especially 
prevalent  in  France.  As  early  as 
the  Thirteenth  Century  there 
were  examples  of  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  danse  macabre 
or  dance  of  the  dead.  While  there 
were  varied  representations  of 
this  theme,  they  shared  the  basic 
idea  that  death  is  always  lurking 
in  the  midst  of  life.  Possibly  re- 
flecting the  New  Testament  par- 
able of  the  rich  man  who  finally 
decided  to  enjoy  the  goods  he 
had  acquired,  only  to  be  told  by 
the  Lord  that  he  was  to  die  that 
very  night  (Luke  12:16-21),  this 
concept  served  not  only  to  re- 
emphasize  the  vanity  of  earthly 
wishes;  it  also  became  a  constant 
reminder  that  only  death  could 
put  life  into  proper  perspective. 

"The  Death  of  the  Dauphin" 
is  really  just  a  modem  adapta- 
tion of  this  ancient  theme.  It 
even  retains  the  pictorial  quality 
of  early  danse  macabre  pre- 
sentations. Note  how  the  char- 
acters in  this  little  story  are 
grouped.  We  hardly  need  dialogue 
as  we  go  from  scene  to  scene — 
weeping  maids  of  honor  bowing 
on  the  stairs,  robed  doctors  dis- 
puting just  outside  the  sick 
room,  the  child's  tutors  at  the 
door,  the  king  in  stoic  isolation 
— all  are  focused  on  the  bed  in 
which  the  dying  Dauphin  lies. 
The  pomp  of  this  picture  is  in 
ironic  contrast  to  the  pale  child 
on  the  white  pillow. 

Daudet's  style  is  appropriate 
to  his  tale.  If  much  of  what  is 
presented  is  sketched  in  with 
vivid,  contrasting  strokes,  the 
matter-of-fact  reporting  of  what 
is  happening  heightens  the  con- 


trast between  regal  Ufe  and  com- 
mon death.  Yet  Daudet  manages 
to  be  tender  where  most  writers 
in  this  vein  are  merely  grim.  The 
imperious,  insensitive  Prince  is, 
at  last,  only  a  crying  child  seek- 
ing the  comfort  that  nothing 
earthly  can  give. 

"Tithonus"  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

The  final  selections  for  the 
month  examine  special  problems 
in  relation  to  death.  Tennyson's 
"Tithonus"  chronicles  the  despair 
of  one  who  cannot  die,  one  who 
in  the  words  of  Job  "longs  for 
death,  but  it  cometh  not." 

The  poem  tells  the  story  of  Ti- 
thonus,  son  of  the  king  of  Troy,  who 
was  married  to  Aurora,  goddess  of 
the  dawn.  Tithonus  was  a  mortal 
being,  subject  to  ageing  and  death, 
and  Aurora  was  immortal,  beyond 
the  effects  of  either  ageing  or  death. 
At  the  request  of  Aurora,  the  gods 
granted  Tithonus  eternal  life,  but 
she  neglected  to  request  eternal  youth 
for  him.  Therefore,  as  the  years  came 
and  went,  he  grew  forever  older,  for- 
ever more  feeble,  but  could  not  die. 
In  lamentation  for  his  pUght,  Tith- 
onus in  the  poem  cries  out,  "Me  only 
cruel  immortality  consumes;  I  wither 
slowly  in  thine  arms  .  .  .  immortal 
age  beside  immortal  youth."  Later  he 
pleads,  "Let  me  go;  take  back  thy 
gift."  He  would  die,  but  cannot.  Final- 
ly, according  to  the  old  legend,  but 
beyond  the  limits  of  Tennyson's 
poem,  Tithonus  grew  so  withered  and 
ugly  that  Aurora  turned  him  into  a 
grasshopper   (Text,  pages  476-477). 

For  members  of  the  Church, 
Tennyson's  poem  may  have  un- 
usual meaning — particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  beautiful  sermon 
on  "restoration"  in  Chapters  40 
and  41  of  Alma  in  The  Book  of 
Mormon.  We  speak  so  easily  of 
death  as  a  release — and  surely 
it  frees  us  from  the  pains  that 
flesh  is  heir  to — but  the  choices 
we  have  made,  rise  with  us  in  an 
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after  life.  It  is  a  bit  sad  to  hear 
Tithonus  lament  his  decaying 
body  at  length  but  dismiss  the 
wrong  choice  which  brought 
about  his  woe  in  a  line  or  two. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  see  that  the 
essence  of  tragedy  lies  not  in  how 
death  comes  but  in  the  choices 
which  may  have  governed  one's 
life.  To  those  who  see  this  life 
as  part  of  an  eternal  plan,  death 
is  not  so  much  release  as  it  is 
progression.  If  we  accept  this 
view,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
that  death  is  to  be  feared  only 
where  one  has  not  prepared  him- 
self for  the  accounting  which 
death  exacts. 
"Auto  Wreck"  by  Karl  Shapiro 

"Auto  Wreck"  concerns  itself 
with  death  which  seems  not  only 
premature  but  needless,  and  is 
a  powerful  indictment  of  man's 
inability  to  solve  his  basic  prob- 
lems. 

"Auto  Wreck"  gives  a  focus 
which  is  personal  for  most  of  us. 
In  fact,  part  of  Shapiro's  point 
is  that  the  violence  of  death  by 
automobile  accident  is  so  com- 
monplace that  we  are  becoming 
inured  to  it.  We  slow  down 
momentarily  as  we  pass  the  scene 
of  a  wreck;  we  may  even  hope 
aloud  that  no  one  was  badly 
hurt.  But,  once  well  past  the 
flashing  lights  and  sirens,  we  re- 
sume the  speed  and  driving 
habits  which  may  unite  us  with 
total  strangers  in  the  grim  in- 
timacy of  death. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
author  has  tried  to  keep  us 
aware  of  our  collective  guilt  and 
shared  danger,  is  to  develop  the 
poem  in  terms  of  an  injured  vic- 
tim. The  bell  of  the  ambulance 
beats  like  a  heart;  the  flare 
pulses  like  a  cut  artery;  the 
throats    of    the    onlookers    are 


"tight  as  tourniquets,"  and  the 
horror  of  the  scene  holds  those 
who  gather  as  if  their  feet  were 
"bound  in  splints." 

Yet  Shapiro  does  not  rely  on 
this  device  alone  to  make  us  feel 
our  identification  with  those  di- 
rectly involved.  The  bell  of  the 
ambulance  tolls  as  well  as  beats, 
and  in  its  tolling  we  hear  echoes 
of  John  Donne's  famous  sermon 
in  which  he  reminds  us  that  we 
needn't  send  to  find  out  for 
whom  the  funeral  bell  tolls,  for 
when  any  man  dies,  humanity  is 
diminished,  and  as  part  of  hu- 
manity we  also  suffer. 

There  is  nothing  so  ordered  as 
rhyme  in  "Auto  Wreck."  Many 
of  the  lines  scurry,  then  pause, 
only  to  resume  their  speed  once 
more,  and  we  realize  that  the 
author  is  letting  us  drive  through 
the  poem  as  we  approach,  circle 
around,  and  then  accelerate  on 
past  the  accident. 

The  final  stanza,  however, 
transcends  the  specific  accident 
in  trying  to  fit  the  particular  into 
the  whole — but  the  poem  ends  in 
despair.  Other  forms  of  death 
may  be  rationalized,  if  not  justi- 
fied, but  the  carnage  which  is 
becoming  an  accepted  fact  of 
travel  by  automobile  seems  hope- 
less of  solution.  Such  death  be- 
comes a  tragic  commentary  upon 
modern  man's  enslavement  of  a 
technology  which  is  at  once  his 
pride  and  his  destruction. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  convincing  is  Colette's  sug- 
gestion that  life  must  be  jarred  from 
its  usual  modes  if  we  are  really  to 
appreciate  it? 

2.  Under  what  conditions  might  the 
universality  of  death  serve  to  unite 
people? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  think 
Tithonus  has  recognized  his  problem 
in  the  last  lines  of  Tennyson's  poem? 
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TO  THE  ONE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
Mable  Jones  Gabbott 

The  way  will  not  be  always  silk  and  song 
For  you,  my  second  son,  the  one  in  the  middle. 
Ahead  the  first  ones  freely  stride  along 
And  those  behind  are  sheltered,  being  little. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  world  are  those 

Whose  stride  is  tempered,  those  who  cannot  walk 

Apart,  because  the  needs  of  others  close 

Upon  them,  to  measure  both  their  step  and  talk. 

So  they,  like  you,  will  learn  to  give  and  sway, 
And  being  flexible  will  learn  to  growir 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  pray 
Perhaps,  and  only  you  will  come  to  know 

The  deep  harmonious  tuning  of  life's  strings 
That  being  in  the  middle  always  brings. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Ora  Pate  Stewart 

The  rain  had  come  and  gone;  the  meadow  grass 
Had  drunk  the  offering  and  stood  renewed. 
A  rainbow  arch,  in  colors  of  stained  glass. 
Prescribed  the  arc  of  promise.    Life  was  good. 

I  gave  my  faithful  horse  his  rein — dismounted: 
He  munched  the  grass — I  drank  the  new-washed  air. 
Each  in  his  way,  a  horse  and  mount  recounted 
The  goodnesses  of  God — and   made  a  prayer. 

And  then  it  happened,  suddenly,  exquisite: 
Into  a  hoof-print  pressed  into  the  ground 
Some  water  welled  and  filled — ^to  be  explicit, 
A  tiny  pool  appeared,   pristine  and  round. 

And  into  it,  from  nowhere,  plunged  a  sparrow. 
Submerging,  thrashing,  unashamed,  he  plumed — 
Emerging,  splashing,  dashing  through  the  yarrow. 
To  flit  away,  fresh-bathed  and  fully  groomed. 

As  suddenly  his  little  bathtub  emptied. 
As  if  some  fingers  had  unplugged  the  drain. 
A  flash  of  opportunity — remembered — 
Grew  unforgettable,  mingled  with  pain. 

I  stand  accused  whenever  I  recall: 
"Into  each  life  a  little  rain  must  fall." 
I  have  not  made  the  most  of  it  at  all. 
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W.  Cleon  Skousen 
your  guide 


You  can  stand  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 

Join  Murdock  Travel's  Holy  Land  Tour,  W.  Cleon  Skousen  your  guide! 

LEAVING  14th  MARCH,  1966,  FOR  21  DAYS 

You'll  see  all  these  wonderful  places  with  a  knowl- 
edgeable guide  to  explain  everything  of  significance. 
Colorful  Istanbul,  Turkey  •  Romantic  Beirut  and  the 
fantastic  ruins  of  Baalbeck,  Lebanon  •  Mystic 
Damascus,  Syria  •  Cairo,  Luxor,  The  Pyramids,  The 
Valley  of  the  Kings,  Egypt  •  Jerusalem,  Nazareth, 
Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  The  Sea  of  Galilee-Many  other 
Lovely  Spots  in  the  Holy  Land  •  Return  via  beautiful 
Athens  and  exciting  Rome. 

ALL  INCLUSIVE-HOTELS,  MEALS,  TRAVEL  expertly  arranged 
by  MURDOCK  TRAVEL  the  experienced  travel  counselors 

MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC 

14  SOUTH  MAIN,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Send  me  full  details  of  the  Holy  Land  Tour 

Name 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


Zip 


Your  kitchen  stays 
cleaner  when  you 

COOK 
ELECTRIC 


If  it's  electric,  it's  better! 
UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 


IF  I  WERE  A  BLUE  JAY 

Vesta  N.  Fairbairn 

If  I  were  a  blue  jay 
I  think  that  I'd  stay 
In  my  garden  all  day. 

I'd  hop  on  the  lawn 

In  the  dewy  dawn, 

I'd  hide  in  the  flowers 

In  the  sunny  hours, 

I'd  swing  in  the  breeze 

On  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

And  I'd  fly  up  high 

In  the  twilight  sky 

Before  I'd  rest 

In  my  hidden   nest. 

I'd  love  everything 

But  I'd  never  sing. 

So  no  one  would  say, 
"Oh,  noisy  blue  jay, 
Go  away!  Go  away!" 
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Uncle  Time  and  Auntie  Inclination 

Vilate  R.  McAllister 


■  We  didn't  call  them  Uncle  Time  and  Auntie  Inclination  to  their  faces.  We 
used  these  affectionate,  if  dubious,  nicknames  only  when  we  spoke  of  them 
out  of  earshot.  It  was  the  easiest  way  of  identifying  this  loved  couple,  so  one 
could  not  possibly  get  them  mixed  up  with  others  of  our  numerous  aunts  and 
uncles,  great-aunts  and  great-uncles,  and  the  so-called  "aunts"  and  "uncles" 
which  every  child  has,  who  are  no  blood  relation  at  all,  but  are  friends  of  his 
parents — to  which  latter  class  these  two  belonged. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  nicknames:  Whenever  Auntie  Inclination  would  ask 
Uncle  Time  to  do  any  special  little  chore  around  the  place,  he  would  invariably 
answer,  "Yes,  M'love,  when  I  get  time."  And  Auntie  would  just  as  invariably 
mutter  under  her  breath,  so  he  couldn't  hear  (because  she  would  not  offend 
him  for  the  world!)  ''And  inclination!" 

"The  flower-garden  wants  hoeing,"  she  would  remind  him. 

"Yes,  M'love,  when  I  get  time."  He  always  called  her  M'love. 

"And  inclination,"  she  would  whisper  resignedly. 

"The  screen  door  needs  new  paint,"  or  "I  think  you  should  write  to  your 
brother  Tom,"  or  "How  about  seeing  Attorney  Jones  about  getting  our  will 
drawn  up?"  she  would  suggest. 

And  we  knew  Uncle  Time  would  do  it  when  he  got  time — and  inclination! 

We  could  never  see  where  Uncle  was  crowded  for  time.  He  could  spend 
days  on  end  off  fishing.  He  could  hob-nob  for  hours  with  neighbor  Duncan 
over  the  pasture  fence.  He  could  sit  in  the  shade  and  cut  little  sticks  into 
shavings,  not  making  anything,  just  whittling.  He  could  spin  yams  with  the 
boys  at  the  corner  grocery  far  into  the  night.  So  we  concluded  that  the  reason 
the  weeds  took  the  yard,  the  paint  curled  on  the  screen  door,  the  letter  never 
reached  brother  Tom,  and  Uncle  would  probably  die  intestate,  was  not  really 
lack  of  time,  but  lack  of  inclination. 

Deep  in  his  heart  he  probably  knew  this.  But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  blame 
time  rather  than  inclination  for  our  procrastination  and  omissions!  Time  is 
something  outside  ourselves,  while  inclination  is  a  part  of  us.  Who  would 
not  rather  "pass  the  buck"  than  admit  his  own  failure? 

So  we  find  people  all  around  us  (and  we  do  it  ourselves  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  admit  it) ,  who  continually  get  their  semantics  mixed  up.  They  don't 
have  time  to  go  to  church,  to  teach  a  class,  to  work  on  the  welfare  farm,  to 
visit  a  shut-in,  to  read  the  scriptures  or  other  good  books,  to  serve  in  a  civic 
capacity,  to  write  to  a  loved  one,  to  develop  their  talents,  to  do  a  hundred 
and  one  simple  acts  of  service  that  would  bring  joy  to  others,  and,  incidentally, 
to  themselves.  Yet  some  people,  with  the  same  twenty-four-hour  day,  find 
or  make  time  for  such  things.  We  seem  to  have  time  for  what  we  really  want 
to  do. 

Time  is  a  great  gift.  But  it  seems  increasingly  clear  that  of  the  two,  in- 
clination is  the  greater,  for  it  determines  what  we  do  with  our  time.  For- 
tunately, though  time  is  static,  inclination  is  something  we  can  enlarge.  It  is 
in  our  power  to  control.  The  people  we  admire  for  their  accomplishments  and 
service  have  succeeded  through  directing  their  inclinations.  For  many  of  them, 
the  obligations  of  duty  have  imposed  on  their  time,  it  is  true.  But  like  a 
persistent  tree  that  grows  in  a  rock,  their  inclinations  have  been  strong  enough 
to  triumph.  For  this  they  merit  and  receive  our  praise. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  when  we  include  the  familiar  phrase  in  our 
prayers,  "Help  us  to  use  our  time  and  talents  to  advantage,"  that  we  add  the 
more  important  request  that  he  help  us  also  to  develop  a  set  of  wholesome 
and  sturdy  inclinations. 
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Mrs.  Anna  Wagstaff  McGhie 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


Mrs.   Mary  E.   Davis 
Warfordsburg,   Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Rachel  Middleton  Jensen 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Kirsten  Marie  Sorensen  Jensen 
Shelley,  Idaho 
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Mrs.  Julia  M.  Sullivan  Greene 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Mrs.  Katie  Holladay  Cragun 
Portland,  Oregon 
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Mrs.  Frances  Lathrop  Lebo 
Bakersfietd,  California 

Mrs.  Ellen  Koyle  Rose  Fillmore 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Mrs.  Olla  Eugenia  Cleveland  Earl 
Centerville,  Utah 

Mrs.  Loretta  Tucker  Johnson 
Oakland,  California 

Mrs.  Mary  Munk  Livingston 
Ephraim,  Utah 


Mrs.  Emily  Elizabeth  Davis  Schettler 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Amelia  Jensen  Topham 
Pa  rowan,  Utah 

Mrs.  Lily  P.  Bagley 
Sacramento,  California 

Mrs.  Roseltha  Douglas  Revor 
Ogden,  Utah 
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Mrs.  IsmildaThueson  Dorchues  England 
Plain  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Samantha  Kirkpatrick 
Garden  Grove,  California 

Mrs.  Clara  Patience  Rudd  Hardy  Rose 
McGill,  Nevada 

Mrs.  Jessie  Bowers  Smith  Inman 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Mrs.  Armitta  Peterson  Clark 
Lehi,  Utah 

Mrs.  Fanny  Green  Thompson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Pfifperer  Larsen 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Mary  Larsen  Price 
Lake  View,  Utah 
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Mrs.  Ane  Marie  Andersen  Jensen 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Louise  Johnson  Brown 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Mrs.  Lillian  Yates  Evans 
Plymouth,  California 

Mrs.  Helen  Jackstein  Sahm 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ida  Ivie  Stanford  Dix 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jensen  Senton 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Mrs.  Eulalia  Cravens 
Carmichael.  California 

Mrs.  Maria  Martin  Young 
Kemmerer,  Wyoming 
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TEMPLE  SPIRES 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

Taken  W^rf\  the  granite  hills,  they  tower 

Over  the  strata  of  a  doubting  night, 

And  though  each  facet  of  the  valley  changes 

The  spires,  unaltered,  stand  forth,   bathed  in  light. 

Something  lifts  the  mind  which  daily  watches 
Gold  and  granite  bearing  cloud  and  wind — 
Hearing  their  hymn  of  hope,  the  laden  oxcart, 
Their  voice  of  faith,  though  far  away  and  thinned. 

How  good  to  see  the  temple  spires  lifted 

Above  the  darkness  and  the  creeping  frost; 

To  see  this  monument  from  hearts  that  worshipped 

And  hands  which  labored  that  no  dream  be  lost. 

Changed  only  by  the  tinted  moods  of  weather 
The  towers  rise,  eternal  to  the  eye, 
And   I  am   moved  to  stand  a   little  taller 
Because  of  this  grace  carved  against  the  sky. 


The  Cover: 
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Art  Layout: 
lustrations: 


Moraine  Lake  and  the  Valley  of  Ten  Peaks  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

Transparency  by  Lucien  Bown 
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I  read  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
every  issue,  and  really  enjoy  it.  I  would 
think  that  any  homemaker,  whether  a 
member  of  the  Church  or  not,  would 
appreciate  receiving  this  little  gem  each 
month.  Maybe  you  don't  have  many 
male  readers,  but  perhaps  you  have 
more  than  you  think.  I  know  of  a  few 
besides  myself  who  are  readers  and 
enjoy  this  excellent   Magazine. 

George  F.   Lee 
Ogden,   Utah 

It  is  wonderful  to  receive  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  when  I  am  so  far 
away  from  home.  It  fills  many  hours 
with  inspiring  lessons,  wonderful  stories 
and  poems.  My  issues  circulate  in 
many  nonmember  homes  and  are  read 
from  cover  to  cover. 

Mrs.  Christa  Jensen 

Puerto  Ordaz 

Estado  Bolivar 

Venezuela 

I  enjoy  everything  about  the  Magazine, 
from  the  beautiful  cover,  on  through 
the  stories,  poems,  editorials,  and 
lessons.  It  is  uplifting  and  inspiring.  I 
especially  enjoyed  President  Belle  S. 
Spafford's  address  "The  Blessings  of 
Experience"  in  the  November  issue. 

Ann  G.  Ollar 
Irving,  Texas 

I  am  lifted  up  by  the  stories  and  the 
messages  found  in  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  and  I  have  a  new  zest  for  it. 
I  am  trying  my  best  to  put  the  Maga- 
zine into  the  homes,  hearts,  and  hands 
of  all  the  sisters  in  the  branch,  so  that 
they  can  benefit  from  its  beauty,  truth, 
and  love  from  the  leaders  who  are  all 
inspired  from  our  Savior  in  heaven. 

Lillie  Hendricks 
Big  Spring,  Texas 

I  don't  want  to  miss  a  single  Maga- 
zine, as  I  save  them  all  for  future  use. 
The  recipes  are  wonderful,  as  is  every- 
thing in  the  Magazine.  It  is  truly  won- 
derful. 

Mrs.  Dot  Underwood 
Billings,  Montana 


First  and  foremost,  let  me  give  thanks 
to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Crocker,  who  introduced 
me  to  your  periodical.  I  was  employed 
by  her,  and  I  enjoy  every  copy  of  the 
Magazine  to  which  she  so  kindly  gave 
me  a  subscription.  The  covers  are 
really  works  of  art,  and  I  enjoy  the 
lessons,  although  I  am  of  another  faith. 
Peace  of  mind  and  tranquility  are  the 
major  factors  which  I  get  from  all  of 
the  stories,  articles,  and  the  literature 
section. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  N lessen 

Oakland,  California 


I  surely  do  not  want  to  miss  one  issue 
of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  I 
enjoy  it  ever  so  much.  As  soon  as  it 
arrives,  I  hurry  and  read  the  continued 
story.  Then,  later,  I  always  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  My  husband  is  serving 
in  Viet  Nam,  and  at  times  I  become 
discouraged  and  lonely,  and  having  the 
Magazine  helps  me  to  spend  my  time 
usefully.  It  helps  me  to  place  values  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

Mrs.  Merle  Craig 
Orem,   Utah 


The  Ward  Magazine  representative  in 
one  of  the  wards  where  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  young  mothers  to  subscribe 
for  the  Magazine  and  to  attend  the 
meetings,  told  me  how  much  she  en- 
joyed the  Magazine.  She  is  twenty-three 
and  has  two  small  children.  She  said 
one  day  she  was  quite  upset,  and  the 
Magazine  happened  to  come,  so  she 
picked  it  up.  Suddenly  she  found  the 
answer  to  her  problem,  and  since  then, 
the  minute  the  Magazine  comes  she 
reads  it.  As  for  myself,  I  love  the 
poetry.  It  fills  my  need.  It  is  wonderful 
to  have  so  many  gifted  sisters  writing 
for  the  Magazine. 

Helen  Shaw 
President 

South  Carolina  West  Stake 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
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■  I  am  grateful,  sisters  of  Relief 
Society,  for  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  in  this,  your  an- 
nual conference.  Your  Presidency 
has  given  me  a  rather  difficult 
assignment,  and  I  pray  what  I 
have  prepared  may  fit  into  what 
they  had  in  mind  and  now  have 
in  mind,  and  that  you  will  not 
go  away  disappointed.  Relief  So- 
ciety is  a  wonderfully  choice  or- 
ganization, presided  over  by 
dedicated,  faithful  women,  who 
willingly  and  cooperatively  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Priest- 
hood. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
when  establishing  Relief  Society, 
expressed  himself  as  being  deeply 
interested  in  its  activities.  He 
referred  to  the  organization  as  a 
select  society  of  virtuous  women 
and  challenged  them  to  purge 
out  iniquity  from  among  them 
and  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  also  coun- 
seled the  women  constantly  to 
practice  the  principles  of  holiness. 
These  instructions  from  the 
Prophet  give  broad  vision  to  the 
work  of  Relief  Society. 

The  purpose  of  the  Church  and 
its  leadership  is  to  save  and  bless 
people.  If  you  lose  this  under- 
standing of  purpose  in  Relief 
Society,  you  have  lost  the  true 
spirit  of  your  work. 

I  should  like  to  paraphrase  two 
verses  from  the  revelation  on 
Priesthood  which  I  feel  are  apro- 
pos to  Relief  Society  leadership. 

Wherefore,  now  let  every  woman 
learn  her  duty,  and  to  act  in  the  of- 
fice in  which  she  is  appointed,  in  all 
diligence.  She  that  is  slothful  shall 
not  be  counted  worthy  to  stand,  and 
she  that  learns  not  her  duty  and 
shows  herself  not  approved  shall  not 
be  counted  worthy  to  stand  (para- 
phrased from  D&C  107:99,  100). 
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This  instruction  and  counsel 
significantly  applies  to  all  lead- 
ership in  the  Church.  To  learn 
one's  duty  is  most  important  to 
the  success  of  the  work.  How 
can  one  learn  her  duty  if  she  fails 
to  study  the  handbooks,  manuals, 
Relief  Society  Magazines,  and 
other  excellent  materials  pro- 
vided by  Relief  Society?  How  can 
Relief  Society  workers  learn  their 
duty  by  absenting  themselves 
from  preparation  and  training 
meetings?  The  effectiveness  of 
your  work  equates  to  the  presence 
or  non-attendance  of  officers  and 
teachers  at  all  appointed  meet- 
ings of  the  organization.  Failure 
of  board  members  to  attend  sched- 
uled meetings  causes  them  to  lose 
the  values  and  spirit  which  the 
instructions  and  discussions,  with 
prayer,  inspire. 

The  purpose  of  officer  and 
teacher  meetings.  Relief  Society 
conventions,  conferences,  etc.  is 
to  teach,  train,  and  motivate 
workers  to  full  and  effective  serv- 
ice. You  cannot  do  your  duty 
effectively  unless  you  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to 
improve  and  qualify  yourselves 
for  the  stewardship  of  your  call- 
ings to  service. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
second  step:  To  act  in  the  office 
in  which  you  are  appointed,  in 
all  diligence.  Here  is  the  real 
key  to  success  in  Relief  Society 
work.  The  Lord  has  admonished, 
"Thou  shalt  not  idle  away  thy 
time,  neither  shalt  thou  bury  thy 
talent  that  it  may  not  be  known" 
(D&C  60:13). 

Someone  has  wisely  said:  "I 
admonish  you  to  regard  procras- 
tination as  poison  to  the  soul.  Be 
not  guilty  of  it."  How  many 
valuable  opportunities  are  stolen 


by  that  thief  procrastination? 
Here  is  a  sentiment  that  helps 
one  to  appreciate  this  truth:  "Lost 
— somewhere  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  two  golden  hours, 
each  set  with  sixty  diamond 
minutes.  No  reward  is  offered  for 
they  are  gone  forever."  Now  it 
requires  less  time  to  do  a  thing 
than  it  does  to  worry  about  do- 
ing it. 

Sisters,  always  be  diligent  in 
your  callings.  You  are  dealing 
with  God's  children.  Help  return 
them  safely  to  him.  Remember 
again,  she  that  is  slothful  shall 
not  be  counted  worthy  to  stand; 
and  she  that  learns  not  her  duty 
and  shows  herself  not  approved, 
shall  not  be  counted  worthy  to 
stand. 

The  scope  of  a  person's  calling 
is  as  broad  as  his  or  her  vision. 
One's  vision  can  be  enlarged  by 
study  and  prayerful  meditation; 
also  by  attendance  at  all  ap- 
pointed meetings,  which  provide 
leadership  and  teacher  develop- 
ment. It  is  important  to  .grasp 
the  full  significance  and  magni- 
tude of  one's  calling.  There  must 
be  imaginative  and  creative  think- 
ing and  doing  for  success. 

Remember,  also,  the  Lord  has 
warned,  and  again  I  am  para- 
phrasing : 

For  behold  it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  command  in  all  things;  for 
she  that  is  compelled  in  all  things, 
the  same  is  a  slothful  and  not  a 
wise  servant;  wherefore  she  receiveth 
no   reward. 

Verily  I  say,  women  should  be 
anxiously  engaged  in  a  good  cause, 
and  do  many  things  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  bring  to  pass  much  right- 
eousness; For  the  power  is  in  thein, 
wherein  they  are  agents  unto  them- 
selves. And  inasmuch  as  women  do 
good  they  shall  in  nowise  lose  their 
reward  (paraphrased  from  D&C  58: 
26-29). 
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Initiative,  faithfulness,  and 
obedience  are  emphasized  in  this 
revelation. 

God  has  said:  ".  .  .  whatever 
ye  do  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is  the  Lord's  business" 
(D&C  64:29).  You  sisters  are 
engaged  in  the  Lord's  service, 
thus  fulfilling  your  part  in  the 
Lord's  business  of  saving  souls. 

Like  any  business,  the  king- 
dom of  God  requires  strength  of 
leadership  in  its  organizations  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  God  for 
his  children.  The  organization  of 
the  Church  in  this  last  dispensa- 
tion of  God's  providence  is  per- 
fect and  should  function  perfectly. 
This  condition  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  wise  choice  of  leaders 
placed  in  positions  where  their 
talents  and  abilities  can  serve 
best.  In  business,  people  are  em- 
ployed and  placed  in  positions 
according  to  their  proven  qual- 
ifications, or  they  possess  the 
potential  abilities  and  skills  which 
by  teaching  and  training,  will 
qualify  them  to  render  effective 
and  profitable  service. 

In  the  Church  we  cannot  as- 
sume because  a  person  is  faithful 
and  true  that  he  or  she  can  give 
a  good  account  of  his  or  her 
stewardship  in  any  Church  posi- 
tion. I  submit  that  faithfulness  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  chosen; 
but,  regardless  of  how  good  the 
person  is,  he  or  she  can  serve 
far  more  satisfactorily  and  hap- 
pily in  the  field  of  their  native 
talents  and  endowments  than 
elsewhere.  I  have  great  respect 
and  faith  in  what  the  Holy  Ghost 
can  do  for  an  individual,  but  I 
firmly  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  can 
do  far  more  for  an  individual  who 
is  called  to  serve  in  a  position 
where  his  or  her  talents  and  qual- 


ifications fit  them  more  capably. 

I  have  seen  successful  teachers 
fail  when  called  to  leadership 
positions.  Because  the  teacher 
was  successful  as  a  teacher,  the 
pr^iding  officer  thought  the 
teacher  could  give  good  leader- 
ship to  an  organization.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  individual  who 
fails  under  such  circumstances; 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  officer  who 
has  not  analyzed  what  the  posi- 
tion to  be  filled  requires  in  abili- 
ties and  qualifications;  therefore, 
poor  judgment  was  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  worker.  There  is 
always  a  serious  question  to  be 
considered  when  pulling  an  ef- 
fective teacher  away  from  a  class 
without  having  a  qualified  re- 
placement to  take  over.  That 
question  is:  What  will  the  effect 
be  on  the  class?  Will  they  be 
left  to  drift  and  thus  become 
spiritually  lost  or  partially  so  to 
the  kingdom? 

The  Relief  Society,  to  do  ef- 
fective and  successful  work,  must 
be  strong  in  all  departments  of 
activities  and  service. 

When  staffing  an  organization, 
the  president  should  be  wisely 
and  carefully  chosen  and  on  the 
basis  of  capabiHties,  spirituality, 
and  faithfulness.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  presiding  officer  it 
is  her  privilege  and  right  to  select 
counselors  who  possess  the  tal- 
ents, abilities,  and  capabilities  to 
complement  her,  so  working  to- 
gether, they  are  an  all-around 
efficient  and  effective  team.  If 
possible,  counselors  should  be 
selected  who  possess  the  potential 
qualities  for  top  leadership. 

The  presidency,  acting  to- 
gether, should  select  and  recom- 
mend to  the  proper  Priesthood 
authority  those  whom  they  wish 
to  serve  with  them,  being  sui^ 
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that  those  selected  are  worthy 
and  true  to  the  faith  and  have 
the  spiritual  and  other  qualifica- 
tions which  fit  them  well  for  the 
positions  to  be  filled. 

It  seems  to  me  working  with 
people  in  the  Church  is  a  never- 
ending  educational  process.  Every 
organization  should  constantly 
train  its  workers  to  assure  a 
reservoir  of  capable  leadership 
and  teachers  to  fill  the  too-often 
occurring  vacancies.  I  believe;  as 
never  before  in  the  Church,  lead- 
ers must  be  good  teachers  and 
have  the  ability  to  train  others, 
and  also  have  the  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm to  motivate  workers  to 
do  their  best.  Every  person 
should  strive  diligently  to  meas- 
ure up  to  his  or  her  potential. 
Anything  short  of  one's  best 
isn't  good  enough  in  the  Lord's 
work.  Also,  anything  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well. 

The  plans  and  program  of  Re- 
lief Society,  as  announced  by 
the  Relief  Society  General  Board, 
should  be  fully  supported. 

Relief  Society  covers  a  broad 
field  of  activities  so  helpful  and 
important  to  mothers  of  the 
Church.  These  activities,  if  in- 
terestingly conducted,  will  re- 
ceive wide  support  from  the 
sisters.  Relief  Society  promotes 
social  functions,  literature,  social 
science,  and  theology  lessons 
which  can  capture  the  interest 
and  increase  the  attendance  of 
Relief  Society  sisters  and  stim- 
ulate faith  and  faithfulness,  also 
help  them  to  obtain  fervent  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord. 

We  need  an  informed  leader- 
ship. We  are  inclined  too  much  in 
the  Church  to  let  our  lines  of 
communication  break  down  so 
that  information  doesn't  filter 
down    through    proper    channels 


to  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people.  Leadership  is  prone  not 
to  share  information  with  those 
who  work  with  them.  The  better 
informed  people  are,  the  better 
work  they  do.  That  which  people 
understand,  they  support.  It  is 
the  things  they  do  not  under- 
stand, they  fail  to  support. 

May  I  suggest  and  counsel  Re- 
lief Society  leadership,  at  all 
levels,  to  adhere  to  programs,  in- 
structions, and  procedures  of  your 
Society.  Please  don't  set  aside 
the  planned  functions  of  Relief 
Society  and  go  off  on  tangents 
by  following  the  personal  ideas 
you  may  have  about  bettering  its 
program  and  activities. 

Relief  Society  leaders  should 
be  capable  administrators,  knowl- 
edgeable in  planning  and  pro- 
gramming, and  with  a  willingness 
to  share  responsibility  with  work- 
ers by  delegation  and  assignment, 
having  trust  in  the  workers  by 
not  taking  over  from  them,  yet 
hold  them  to  good  performance 
and  proper  results. 

You  stake  leaders  fully  support 
the  Relief  Society  General  Board 
and  the  full  program  it  offers.  Its 
Presidency  work  directly  under 
General  Authority  Advisors  and 
the  First  Presidency.  The  Relief 
Society  program  is  approved  by 
them. 

Ward  Relief  Society  leadership 
and  boards  please  support  stake 
Relief  Society  leaders  who  work 
under  a  high  councilman  repre- 
sentative and  the  stake  pres- 
idency. The  Relief  Society  ward 
leadership  and  board  also  work 
under  direction  of  the  bishopric. 
In  all  these  relationships  (Gen- 
eral, stake,  and  ward  boards) 
there  must  be  delegation  and  in- 
struction without  dictation. 
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In  the  Church  we  are  con- 
cerned with  unity,  which  is 
achieved  by  working  together  in 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  not  by 
authoritative  domination.  Proper 
leadership  attitudes,  with  friend- 
liness and  love  of  people,  are  so 
important  and  meaningful  to  se- 
cure the  respect,  confidence,  and 
the  interest  of  the  women  of  the 
Church. 

President  McKay,  speaking  to 
the  brethren  on  the  new  mission- 
ary plan,  made  a  most  significant 
statement  to  them,  which  I  en- 
vision as  applying  to  all  Church 
leadership.  Said  President  Mc- 
Kay, "This  plan  (speaking  of  the 
missionary  plan)  as  I  see  it,  is  a 
plan  of  education  and  not  one  of 
dictation."  By  thinking  this  state- 
ment through,  we  can  understand 
how  leaders  should  deal  with  each 
other  in  the  Lord's  work. 

However,  we  get  out  of  people 
about  what  we  expect.  If  we  ex- 
pect good  performance,  we  will 
receive  good  performance.  If  we 
are  satisfied  with  mediocre  per- 
formance, then  we  will  obtain 
mediocre  performance. 

With  the  growing  Church,  we 
must  get  set  for  more  responsi- 
bility and  be  equal  to  greater 
challenges  to  service.  You  have 
a  real  job  to  do  in  Relief  Society 
which  requires  constant  self- 
evaluation  of  one's  potential;  and 
from  that  self-evaluation  deter- 
mine whether  you  workers  are 
measuring  up  to  the  potentialities 
of  your  callings. 

When  inviting  a  person  to  serve 
in  Relief  Society,  leadership 
should  not  minimize  the  time  or 
devotion  one  is  required  to  give. 
If  leaders  will  help  workers  under 
them  to  obtain  a  proper  perspec- 
tive of  their  callings  and  what  the 
aims,    objectives,    and    purposes 


are,  greater  accomplishments  and 
improved  results  will  follow. 

In  the  selection  of  people  for 
Church  service,  leadership  first 
must  determine,  by  prayerful 
study,  what  the  position  to  be 
filled  requires  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses, aims,  and  objectives  of  the 
work.  When  that  is  determined, 
then  leadership  will  look  around 
for  someone  meeting  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  position  and  who 
is  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the 
doctrines  and  programs  of  the 
Church.  When  such  an  individual 
is  found,  after  proper  clearance, 
she  should  be  approached  and  the 
work  of  the  position  explained 
clearly  to  her  understanding,  em- 
phasizing what  is  expected  of  her, 
the  time  it  will  take,  then  if  she 
responds  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
challenge,  invite  her  to  serve.  If 
she  is  hesitant  and  lacks  en- 
thusiasm for  the  calling,  then  it 
is  best  to  look  for  someone  else. 
We  must  have  people  in  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  Church  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
full,  devoted,  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

Another  important  item  in  in- 
viting people  to  service  is  an 
understanding  about  tenure  of 
office.  No  organization  can  suc- 
ceed v^th  frequency  of  personnel 
turnover.  The  most  effective 
organizations  are  those  where  the 
personnel  stay  together.  It  seems 
we  hardly  train  someone  for  an 
important  Church  position — and 
all  positions  are  important — 
when  for  some  reason  or  another, 
replacement  is  necessary.  It  takes 
several  months  to  settle  into  a 
position  and  be  effective  in  the 
work.  Leadership,  struggling  con- 
stantly to  train  new  personnel, 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  promote 
the  full  program  of  the  Church 
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successfully  for  the  blessing  of  its 
membership. 

Much  care  should  be  exercised 
in  selecting  qualified  and  efficient 
secretaries  who  are  capable  and 
meticulous  with  the  records  and 
reports  of  Relief  Society.  Good 
records  will  give  understanding  to 
presidencies  of  the  statistical 
status  of  an  organization  in  order 
that  the  officers  can  determine 
measurement  of  Relief  Society 
progress  and  know  where  special 
attention  and  emphasis  are  re- 
quired. 

Relief  Society  should  constant- 
ly measure  its  progress  to 
determine  what  direction  the 
organization  is  going.  Your  first 
comparison  should  be  with  your 
own  organization's  progress.  If 
you  want  to  compare  your  organi- 
zation with  another,  it  should  be 
with  the  best,  and  not  with  the 
average.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
business.  If  a  business  man  wants 
to  compare  his  operation  with 
another,  he  should  find  the  best 
in  his  field.  Then  he  will  learn 
something  that  will  be  helpful  to 
him  in  making  his  own  business 
more  successful  and  profitable. 
This  principle  holds  true  in  Relief 
Society.  No  doubt  you  receive 
comparative  reports,  which  per- 
mit you  to  know  what  other 
Relief  Societies  are  doing.  From 
the  best  and  most  efficient  among 
them,  you  will  want  to  emulate  in 
the  organization  for  which  you 
are  responsible. 

One  thing  in  any  organization 
which  always  concerns  me  is 
trends.  Watch  trends  carefully; 
are  they  up  or  down?  If  the  trend 
is  down,  even  though  slightly, 
then  is  the  time  to  redouble  the 
efforts  of  leadership  and  all  board 
members  working  cooperatively 
together  to  reverse  the  trend.  If 


an  organization  drifts  too  far 
downward,  it  takes  many  months 
of  real  hard  work  to  change  the 
trend  to  an  upward,  progressive 
position.  This  means  the  board 
must  always  have  a  full  staff  of 
constantly  functioning  officers 
and  teachers. 

If  a  new  program  is  introduced, 
you  should  keep  careful  check  to 
see  if,  statistically,  your  organiza- 
tion shows  any  improvement  in 
results;  if  not,  the  cause  should 
be  determined  and  appropriate 
action  taken  to  correct  the  con- 
dition or  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  keeping 
with  the  tempo  of  our  times,  we 
cannot  wait  for  things  to  happen. 
We  must  make  them  happen,  and 
in  the  right  direction  for  the 
success  of  the  Lord's  work,  and 
this  applies  to  Relief  Society. 

In  Relief  Society  you  leaders 
must  evaluate,  challenge,  and 
commit  your  workers  to  faithful 
performance.  It  is  the  job  of 
leadership  to  know  the  program. 
It  is  the  job  of  every  board  mem- 
ber to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  angle  and 
facet  of  her  position;  because  if 
leadership  fails,  program  fails.  If 
a  board  member  is  not  doing 
effective  work  in  her  field  of 
activity,  it  adversely  affects  the 
whole  program  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  is  important  that  every 
called  person  fulfill  her  duty  one 
hundred  per  cent  effectively. 

Take  the  problems  you  cannot 
solve  or  are  uncertain  about  to 
the  proper  Priesthood  authorities 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  be 
helpful  and  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  work  of  Relief 
Society. 

I  realize  my  talk,  sisters,  is 
mostly    slanted    to    stakes    and 
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wards;  however,  it  likewise  ap- 
plies to  missions,  with  their  dis- 
tricts and  branch  Relief  Society 
boards.  I  recognize,  also,  in  some 
stakes,  wards,  mission  districts 
and  branches,  sufficient  experi- 
enced, qualified,  capable  leader- 
ship is  not  always  available.  You 
then  must  take  and  use  the  best 
material  the  good  Lord  has  pro- 
vided and  with  teaching,  train- 
ing, and  spiritual  motivation 
reach  for  the  ideal  organizational 
strength  by  application  of  the 
suggestions  I  have  outlined  to 
you.  Unless  we  constantly  work 
toward  the  ideal,  it  will  never  be 
achieved.  There  must  be  a  good 
beginning,  a  proper  follow- 
through  with  a  productive  train- 
ing program  to  build  strength 
into  every  department  of  Relief 
Society  work.  Leaders  in  Relief 
Society  must  be  personal,  living 
examples  of  all  the  gospel  and 
the  Church  stand  for. 

Now  in  making  this  presenta- 
tion, sisters,  I  know  that  your 
organization  is  functioning  well. 


You  are  rendering  a  tremendous 
service,  not  only  to  the  women  of 
the  Church,  but  to  all  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church.  I  think  you 
are  a  light  to  the  people  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  people  of  the 
world  in  the  things  you  do.  But 
if  it  is  possible  to  do  better,  to 
improve  the  work,  to  reach  the 
people  who  are  not  receiving  the 
advantages  of  Relief  Society 
work,  then  it  is  your  responsi- 
bility to  do  so.  This  work  is  im- 
portant; these  are  great  days  in 
which  we  live;  much  is  expected 
of  us,  as  the  people  of  the  Lord. 
I  know  that  Relief  Society  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  its  part 
effectively  and  efficiently  and  to 
organize  and  function  well  to 
carry  out  the  principles,  ideals, 
and  the  programs  and  activities 
of  your  organization  in  such  a 
way  that  people  will  be  blessed 
aid  strengthened  in  faith  and 
testimony.  May  God  continue  his 
blessings  upon  you  in  all  that  you 
do  in  this  great  Relief  Society 
undertaking,  I  humbly  pray  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


OAKLAND 

Marilyn   McMeen   Miller 

Where  gulls  cry  up,  skies  hurry  the  dawn, 

And  floors  of  cities,  dark  beneath  the  shade 

Of  trees,  erupt;  a  day  of  days  comes  on 

A  cartwheel  of  sun.  And   below,   in   promenade, 

Faces  in  a  sea  of  men  are  aware 

That  suddenly  a  set  of  spires  high  on  this  hill 

Touches  the  sky.  And   now  that  spires  are  there, 

Eyes  in  these  faces  should  watch,   and  become  still.   .  .  . 

Wind-swept  sea,  and  all  the  bridges  out 
Beyond  the  span  of  man's  mind   have  not  known 
Of  golden  spires,  such  as  these,  to  shout 
Such  words  of  power,   above  a  citadel  of  stone. 

If  eyes  of  men  perceive  at  all,  they  know  the  promise  of  the  Lord: 
This  stone  is  not  a  monument  to  peace,   but  to  a  sword. 
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■  It  seemed  strange  to  me  later 
that  Mother's  letter  saying  that 
she  was  coming  to  visit  us  should 
arrive  the  same  day  that  I  had  an 
offer  to  go  back  to  work  at  the 
dance  studio.  Ten  years  ago  I 
had  given  up  a  promising  career 
in  dancing  to  marry  Andy,  and 
while  I  hadn't  exactly  regretted  it 
— still  there  had  been  times  when 
I  wondered  if  my  only  talent  was 
not  for  dancing.  The  demands  of 
my  children  seemed  endless,  and 
the  thought  of  a  career  where  one 
need  only  practice  to  see  results 
seemed  like  heaven  to  me!  I  had 
been  feeling  increasingly  unsuc- 
cessful as  a  homemaker. 

Strange,  I  thought,  reading 
Mother's  letter  again,  that  she 
should  come  just  when  I'm  won- 
dering what  to  do — when  I 
haven't  even  talked  to  Andy.  .  .  . 

Mother  had  always  come  be- 
fore to  help  me  wait  out  the  last 


dragging  days  before  a  new  baby, 
and  to  see  me  off  to  the  hospital, 
Andy  beside  me,  knowing  that 
all  would  be  well  at  home.  After 
the  first  time  when  I  returned 
from  the  hospital,  Mother  would 
be  there,  before  Andy  had  the 
car  stopped,  to  take  the  new 
baby,  suede-soft  blanketed,  from 
my  arms. 

"Let  the  others  know  how  glad 
you  are  to  see  them  before  you 
introduce  the  new  competition!" 
she  would  say. 

The  house  would  be  heavenly 
clean,  my  bedspread  turned  back 
invitingly.  I  would  lie  there  hold- 
ing court  like  a  queen,  while  my 
family  "ooh-ed"  and  "aah-ed" 
and  wonderingly  touched  the 
downy  head  and  the  wrinkled, 
pink,  satin-soft  feet  of  this,  my 
newest  production.  Andy  mar- 
velled each  time  at  the  strength 
in    the    tiny    curled    fists,    and 
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"pooh-poohed"  the  idea  that  new 
babies  can't  see! 

Soon  there  would  be  muted 
sounds  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Mother  would  lure  the  chil- 
dren away  for  lunch.  Then  Andy 
and  I  would  have  a  quiet  time  to 
plan  this  new  life — -in  great  de- 
tail. 

"When  she  gets  married," 
Andy  said  when  we  brought  our 
first  daughter  home,  "her  hus- 
band had  better  be  good  to  her, 
or  he  will  have  to  settle  with  me." 

Mother  could  always  tell  when 
I  was  able  to  take  over  the  new 
baby;  not  until  I  was  over  the 
spell  of  inexplicable  crying  that 
climaxed  the  "baby  blues,"  and 
could  bathe  the  new  baby,  and 
ward  off  the  help  of  a  toddler 
without  shaking  with  nerves  and 
weakness.  Then  she  would  bake 
a  supply  of  cookies  and  Andy's 
favorite  boiled   raisin   cake:    she 


would  defrost  the  refrigerator, 
clean  the  oven,  change  all  of  the 
sheets,  wash  and  put  away  the 
laundry,  and  shampoo  all  of  the 
children's  hair — "to  sort  of  give 
you  a  head-start,"  she  would  say. 
I  would  find  the  reins  of  my  home 
slipping  into  my  hands,  and 
Mother  would  take  off,  saying 
she'd  spoiled  the  new  baby  as 
much  as  she  could  in  two  weeks 
— now  we'd  have  to  take  over  the 
spoiling! 

Daddy  died  when  I  was  in  high 
school,  and  the  first  year  I  was 
away  at  college  Mother  and  a 
friend  began  putting  on  lecture 
and  music  programs.  They  caught 
on  right  away,  are  in  demand 
constantly,  and  receive  numerous 
letters  from  people  whom  their 
program  has  inspired. 

And  then  there's  I,  I  thought. 
The  biggest  challenge  in  my  day 
is  trying  to  have  the  breakfast 
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dishes  washed  before  Andy  gets 
home  at  night! 

Always  before  Mother  had  left 
her  work  to  come  when  we 
needed  her;  this  time  she  would 
be  treated  like  a  guest!  I  would 
get  everything  done  up,  so  that 
she  would  not  see  that  I  was 
snowed  under,  and  a  failure! 

When  Robert  Burns  made  his 
poetic  statement  about  the  best- 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,  he 
must  have  had  me  in  mind!  Ellen, 
my  two-year-old  woke  up  fever- 
ish and  sick  two  days  before 
Mother  was  to  arrive — and  there 
went  my  plans  for  an  orderly 
visit!  I  rocked  Ellen,  sang  "Bye 
Baby  Bunting"  until  I  was 
hoarse,  for  she  would  let  nobody 
else  touch  her.  I  watched  her 
shallow  breathing,  the  way  her 
eyelids  fluttered  open  as  she 
slept.  In  spite  of  the  doctor's 
reassurance  and  the  antibiotics, 
I  was  sick  with  fear  as  I  sponged 
the  yellow  curls  back  from  her 
forehead.  Watching  a  sick  child 
like  this,  I  always  think  of  the 
pioneer  mothers — no  doctor — no 
antibiotics — no  cold  water  even — 
and  I  wonder  how  it  would  be  to 
have  a  child  die,  while  you 
watched,  helplessly! 

My  feeling  of  relief  and  joy 
that  Ellen's  fever  was  gone,  the 
morning  Mother  was  to  arrive, 
was  followed  by  one  of  despair  as 
I  surveyed  the  state  of  the  house- 
hold! There  was  time  for  only  a 
quick  once-over  after  Andy  had 
left  for  the  airport. 

Thank  goodness  for  peanut 
butter  and  its  (almost)  complete 
protein!  I  thought,  as  I  cleaned 
away  the  remains  of  meals  the 
children  had  fixed  for  themselves. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  baking 
done — no  shopping  either. 


'T  wanted  her  to  see  me  as  a 
capable  adult — maybe  making  a 
wise  decision  —  not  a  failure 
abdicating  because  she  can't  cut 
the  mustard,"  I  said  aloud  as  I 
scrubbed  frantically  at  the  bath- 
room bowl,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  my  stringy  hair  in  the  mirror. 
''What's  the  matter  with  me?" 

Andy  arrived  with  Mother,  a 
sack  of  hamburgers,  and  a  gallon 
of  root  beer,  to  usher  in  what  was 
actually  a  typical  two  weeks  at 
our  house,  but  which  seemed 
pretty  bad  to  me — looking  at  it 
as  I  thought  Mother  must  be 
looking. 

In  spite  of  our  rule  that  the 
children  were  not  to  eat  in  the 
living  room,  the  rug  and  furni- 
ture were,  somehow,  spotted.  In 
spite  of  Andy's  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  child  psychology,  Ellen 
still  demanded — and  got — her 
bottle.  The  pile  of  clothes  to  be 
ironed  grew,  in  spite  of  the  chil- 
dren's wearing  un-ironed  play 
clothes.  There  was  sand  every- 
where, from  the  constant  trailing 
of  children  from  the  sand  box  to 
the  bathroom — or  to  the  refrig- 
erator for  popsicles  and  punch. 
Each  day  I  arose  with  the  resolve 
to  get  ahead  of  my  work,  but  it 
was  like  being  on  a  treadmill, 
with  the  children's  needs  holding 
me  back.  When  I  had  gained  a 
little  time,  a  crisis  inevitably  ate 
it  up! 

The  last  day  of  Mother's  visit 
the  woman  from  the  dance  studio 
came  to  talk  to  me  about  going 
back  to  work.  After  she  had  left, 
I  turned  to  Mother  with  a  defiant 
air. 

"I  don't  care.  Mother!  You  can 
see  how  we  live!  I  can't  manage — 
the  children  just  take  too  much 
out    of    me — anyone    could    do 
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better — I  could  hire  somebody  to 
fix  decent  meals,  keep  the  house 
straight!  I  don't  know  what  I  do 
with  my  time.  Oh,  Mother,  I 
wanted  to  do  something  creative 
with  my  life!  I  can't  see  anything 
ahead  but  this  feeling  of  always 
being  behind — nothing  to  show 
for  what  I  do!  I  keep  wondering 
if  the  children  will  remember  me 
as  a  mother  who  couldn't  cope." 

Mother  was  seated  where  she 
could  look  beyond  me,  out 
through  the  window.  She  said 
mildly  now,  "Turn  around  and 
look,  dear.  Don't  they  look  happy 
and  healthy?" 

I  turned  to  see  the  yard  full 
of  children,  swarming  over  the 
play  equipment. 

*'Yes,"  I  said,  "and  the  ones 
whose  mothers  work  look  just  as 
happy  and  healthy  as  mine!" 

Mother  said  thoughtfully, 
"There  must  be  much  their 
mothers  miss,  gone  all  day — 
things  that  come  up — with  chil- 
dren, teaching,  rearing  them — it 
is  a  long  time — perhaps  not  in  a 
lifetime — that  we  know  how  we 
have  done." 

I  could  see  that  Mother  was 
not  going  to  advise  me. 

Mother  was  busy  at  her  type- 
writer late  that  afternoon.  I  al- 
most envied  her,  in  there  creating 
something  to  express  herself,  to 
give  to  the  world. 

Andy  and  I  left  the  children 
with  a  baby  sitter  and  took 
Mother  to  the  airport.  I  felt 
lonely  as  she  waved  to  us  from 
the  doorway  of  the  plane.  I  would 
miss  her  good  company — and  I 
was  vaguely  disappointed  that 
she  had  not  helped  me  decide 
about  taking  the  job. 

Back  home,  I  watched  from  the 


porch  as  the  sitter  walked  the 
half  block  to  her  house.  As  I 
turned  to  go  into  the  house,  I 
saw  a  letter  in  the  mailbox.  It 
was  from  the  dance  studio.  With- 
out opening  it,  I  stuffed  it  into 
my  pocket. 

I  felt  restless.  I  wished  Mother 
had  stayed  another  day — maybe 
we  could  have  talked  more  about 
my  going  to  work.  I  wandered 
into  the  guest  room,  and  sudden- 
ly felt  closer  to  Mother;  the  sweet 
scent  of  her  cologne  was  there, 
the  imprint  of  her  hand,  where 
she  had  fluffed  the  cushion  in  the 
chair.  And  propped  against  the 
dresser  mirror  was  an  envelope 
addressed  to  me.  Ah,  she  hasn't 
forgotten!  I  thought.  We  had 
always  left  letters  to  each  other 
when  we  had  something  special 
to  say.  I  lay  across  the  bed  and 
opened  it.  It  was  long — this  must 
have  been  what  she  was  typing 
this  afternoon.  This  is  what  she 
had  written,  and  it  was  right  from 
one  heart  to  another: 

"...  it  is  sweet  to  have  a 
daughter,  sweet  to  visit  in  her 
home,  to  see  what  a  fine  mother 
she  is!  It  is  the  pay-off,  believe 
me,  for  whatever  it  is  that  one 
gives! 

"May  I  tell  you  a  few  of  the 
countless  memories  of  my  visit — 
memories  I  take  with  me — and 
that  give  my  life  significance  be- 
cause you  are  my  daughter? 

"  *I  suppose  you're  mad  at  me!' 
I  heard  Chloe  Ann  say  one  day, 
when  she  had  come  from  the  store 
with  treats  for  all  of  the  children. 
*You  told  me  to  get  something 
Ellen  could  eat — and  I  forgot  she 
can't  chew  wax.'  Y(^  hesitated  a 
moment  before  answering  her. 
*No-oo,  I'm  not  mad  at  you.  You 
made  a   mistake,   but  we   don't 
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get  mad  at  people  for  making 
mistakes!  We  all  make  mistakes 
— Heavenly  Father  sent  us  here 
to  learn  not  to  make  them — we 
are  all  learning — He  is  pleased 
when  each  mistake  teaches  us 
something! ' 

"Ellen's  first  summer  out  of 
doors  could  have  been  miserable 
— she  was  so  afraid  of  'bugs.' 
Her  screams  brought  you  on  the 
run  countless  times — and  then 
you  made  a  project  of  helping 
her.  You  brought  in  a  bright  red 
box  elder  bug  and  put  it  on  the 
window  curtain.  The  children — 
especially  wide-eyed  Ellen  — 
watched  as  you  'petted'  him,  and 
one  by  one,  they  found  the  cour- 
age to  touch.  The  bug  stayed 
there  all  day,  with  you  picking 
Ellen  up  many  times  to  look  at 
his  pretty  color,  his  funny  feelers, 
and  the  legs  that  were  so  tiny 
'they  tickle  little  girls.'  You  told 
the  children  that  the  greatest 
scientists  in  the  world  could  not 
make  even  a  tiny  bug  like  that 
— look  how  Heavenly  Father  had 
made  the  outside — tougher  than 
any  plastic.  The  next  morning 
when  you  were  dressing  Ellen 
you  playfully  walked  your  fingers 
over  her  tummy,  her  legs  and 
arms,  saying,  'I'm  a  bug — I  crawl 


on  little  girls  and  tickle  them! 
What  do  you  do  when  a  bug 
crawls  on  you,  little  girl?'  Soon 
Ellen  would  giggle  and  say  'I 
brush  him  off — like  dis!' 

"Jimmy  was  having  trouble 
with  the  truth.  You  listened 
quietly  to  one  of  his  fantasies  one 
day,  and  then  said,  'Wouldn't  it 
be  funny  if  that  really  happened! 
Of  course  it  didn't  really  happen, 
but  it  would  make  a  good  story; 
go  on,  write  it  all  down,  and 
name  it  'A  Story  by  James 
Beardsley'!  But  when  you  tell 
something,  be  sure  to  ask  your- 
self if  it  is  true — or  if  it  is  make- 
up. If  it  is  make-up  you  must 
always  say  so,  and  then  you  won't 
forget  which  is  the  truth.' 

"I  should  have  liked  to  have  a 
moving  picture  of  you  baking 
cookies  with  eight  pairs  of  hands 
helping  you!  I  wondered  if  you 
were  longing  for  the  days  when 
you  had  the  kitchen  to  your 
efficient  self! 

"Jeanie  threw  the  checkers 
and  board  across  the  room  when 
she  had  lost  a  game,  and  ran  to 
her  room  crying.  You  followed 
and  were  gone  for  a  long  time. 
When  she  challenged  me  to  a 
game  the  next  day,  I  was  appre- 
hensive when  I  saw  she  was  going 
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to  lose.  She  wiped  her  eyes  with 
the  back  of  her  hand  as  she 
played  gamely  on,  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  your  words  she  spoke.  'It's 
only  a  game —  it  isn't  fun  when 
you  get  mad — everyone  will  still 
love  you,  even  if  you  lose —  that's 
the  way  it  goes;  someone  wins, 
someone  loses  every  time — next 
time  maybe  I'll  be  lucky!'  I  was 
so  proud  of  her,  as  she  swallowed 
hard — and  challenged  me  to  an- 
other game. 

"Watching  television  one  night, 
the  girls  were  dancing  to  the 
music,  with  stiff-legged,  hopping 
steps.  You  were  writing  a  shop- 
ping list,  but  you  kicked  off  your 
shoes,  joined  the  girls.  'Oh,  let 
me  dance  with  you!'  you  said. 
'That  music  just  tells  you  to 
dance;  doesn't  it?  I'm  going  to 
be  a  tree  in  the  wind!  See  how  the 
wind  bends  me — first  to  one  side, 
slowly — then  around  and  around 
my  trunk — then  almost  to  the 
ground.  .  .  .'  It  was  beautiful  to 
see — their  first  consciously  grace- 
ful movements! 

"Oh,  Patricia,  there  are  too 
many  precious  memories!  I  don't 
know  where  to  stop  recalling 
them!  I  wish  you  could  see  your 
days  as  I  do — so  very  blessed! 

"These  are  the  difficult  days — 
when  you  feel  as  if  you  are  pulled 
and  divided  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, until  there  is  nothing  of 
you  left!  Days  of  purposeful  con- 
fusion, when  your  home  is  a 
laboratory  —  a  studio  —  where 
children  are  being  shaped  into 
men  and  women.  Later,  when 
they  are  gone,  your  house  will  be 
orderly — but  it  will  be  a  museum 
of  memories  —  not  a  dynamic 
laboratory  where  memories  are 
being  made! 

"You  said  you  had  wanted  to 
do  something  creative  with  your 


life.  What  could  be  more  crea- 
tive than  what  you  are  doing?  To 
be  the  co-creator  of  a  human 
being!  To  be  the  creative  artist — 
to  shape  your  creation  into  the 
most  universally  significant  work 
of  art — a  good  man!  What  is 
working  with  marble,  or  paint, 
or  words,  or  sounds — or  move- 
ment— compared  with  working 
with  eternal,  infinite  souls?  You 
are  discouraged  because  you  do 
not  see  your  creation  finished  be- 
fore your  eyes — your  genius 
credited  by  a  signature;  how 
could  this  be — when  a  soul  is 
forever  changing,  developing — is 
never  finished!  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  does  not,  I  am 
sure,  see  your  work  as  you  see 
it  now.  .  .  ." 

I  could  not  read  the  end  of 
Mother's  letter.  I  lay,  face  down, 
crying  into  the  bedspread.  "Oh, 
Mother — you're  still  making  me 
grow  up — You  always  did  make 
me  feel  so — so  big — better  than 
myself — so  valuable,  that  I  never 
could  go  back  to  too  easy  things 
— "  I  felt  stronger,  not  so  pushed 
— as  if  there  might  be  a  patterned 
purpose  to  the  crazy  kaleidoscope 
of  my  life. 

I  pulled  the  curtain  aside, 
looked  out  at  the  play  equipment 
abandoned  in  the  moonlight. 
"Laboratory!"  I  mused  to  myself. 
"Climb,  stretch,  yell,  quarrel, 
dig,  learn!" 

I  got  up,  went  into  the  hall, 
saw  the  crookedly  lettered  sign 
on  my  big  girls'  door:  "Kids — 
stay  out!!!  Mommy  this  doesn't 
mean  you."  I  nodded  my  head. 
"Studio.  Women  being  fash- 
ioned!" 

I  opened  my  boys'  door.  There 
they  were,  asleep  on  the  floor,  a 
quilt  under  them,  their  dog  be- 
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tween  them!  I  had  told  them 
their  dog  was  not  to  sleep  in  their 
bed.  But  of  course— he  would  be 
lonely  on  the  floor  by  himself! 
"Do  not  disturb!"  I  said  to  my- 
self. "Men  undergoing  creation — 
good  men  —  strong  men  —  com- 
passionate men." 

The  little  girls'  room  was  a 
shambles.  They  had  played  them- 
selves into  exhaustion,  and  then 
had  fallen  asleep  at  opposite  ends 
of  one  bed.  Tied  to  the  bed  by  a 
ribbon  sash,  the  rocking  horse 
was  draped  with  all  the  clean 
play  clothes  he  could  hold.  Their 
bedtime  cookies  had  been  moist- 
ened with  water  and  portioned 
out  on  play  dishes,  with  crumbs 
and  water  everywhere.  How  does 
a  baby  sitter  turn  into  a  mother, 
with  an  ear  for  such  bedtime  hi- 


jinx?  I  wondered,  as  I  went  for  a 
towel. 

"Hey,  stop  prowling  and  come 
keep  me  company!"  Andy  called 
from  the  living  room,  and  I  joined 
him  there,  my  feet  curled  under 
me,  his  arm  holding  me  snug  be- 
side him  on  the  couch.  The  letter 
from  the  dance  studio,  still  in 
my  pocket,  poked  me.  I  pulled  it 
out  and  tore  it  up. 

"What  are  you  tearing  up, 
sweetie?"  Andy  asked,  as  I  ripped 
across  a  scrap  that  said  "If  we  do 
not  receive  an  answer  within  ten 
days.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  it's  an  offer  this  company 
made  me — "  I  said,  " — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  pretty  good 
offer!  But  suddenly  tonight  this 
doesn't  seem  like  the  time  for 
it,  at  all!" 


Venda  Brown  Castleberry,  Ucon,  Idaho,  author  of  "A  Time  to  Every  Purpose," 
second  prize-winning  story,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  contest  last  year.  She 
speaks  of  her  writing  efforts  as  being  "delayed." 

"I  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  in  May  1965,  from  Brigham  Young 
University,  where  I  had  enrolled  after  being  out  of  high  school  for  thirty-one  years. 
I  am  currently  teaching  English  at  Bonneville  High  School  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

"At  the  University  my  stories  were  published  by  the  Universe  and  the  Wye 
Magazine,  of  which  I  was  short  story  editor  in  1964.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
tried  my  hand  at  television  and  motion  picture  writing,  in  collaboration  with 
Melba  Taylor  Gleave.  (Mrs.  Gleave  has  been  published  in  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine also.)  One  of  our  scripts  is  being  considered  favorably  by  the  Brigham 
Young  University  Motion  Picture  Department,  and  we  have  some  teleplays  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  in  Hollywood.  I  continue  to  submit  short  stories  to  magazines, 
and,  occasionally,  find  favor.  I  am  working  on  a  novel  about  Latter-day  Saint 
colonization  in  Montana  in  the  early  1920's. 

"I  have  a  son  Lloyd  and  a  daughter  Charline  (Mrs.  Herbert  Mote),  and  ten 
grandchildren,  who  all  join  me  in  the  increasing  excitement  about  my  delayed 
writing  efforts." 


NO   LONGER   MISSING 

Eleanor  W.   Schow 


A   drooping  flag 
Weeps  at  half-mast; 
Our  hearts  are  torn 
But  our  fears  are  past. 
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SELF- 
EXPRESSION 
THROUGH 
MUSIC 

■  Self-expression  through  music 
is  afforded  in  ReHef  Society 
through  congregational  singing, 
Singing  Mothers  choruses,  ac- 
companying, performance  of  pre- 
ludes, interludes,  and  postludes, 
and  through  teaching  and  con- 
ducting. 

Hymn  singing  by  the  congrega- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  common, 
yet  one  of  the  very  essential 
music  activities  in  our  Church 
service.  This  means  of  expression, 
in  which  all  may  take  part,  should 
at  all  times  be  thoughtful,  sin- 
cere, and  meaningful;  and  those 
participating  should  experience  a 
feeling  of  reverence,  devotion, 
and  joy. 

HYMN   PRACTICE  PERIODS 

The  practice  periods  are  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing new  hymns  and  songs,  or  for 
perfecting  the  rendition  of  those 
with  which  the  members  are  al- 
ready familiar.  Music  leaders 
should  keep  in  mind  the  values 
that  are  to  be  derived  from  well- 
planned  practice  periods.  Besides 
teaching  new  songs  to  increase 
the  repertoire,  singing  helps  to 
strengthen  the  voices  of  Relief 
Society  women  and  makes  them 
more  flexible  and  responsive.  It 
aids  in  the  development  of  more 
self-confidence  and  ease  when 
singing  with  others.  Just  to  sing 
another  hymn  without  some  def- 
inite planning  for  its  betterment 
is  not  a  profitable  practice  period. 

The  success  of  congregational 
singing,  as  well  as  that  of  the 


Florence  Jepperson  Madsen 

Member,  General 

Board  of  Relief  Society 

[Address  delivered  in  the  Music 
Department  of  the  Relief 
Society  Annual  General  Conference, 
September  30,  1965] 

Singing  Mothers,  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  efficiency  and 
personality  of  the  music  leaders. 
Besides  adequately  preparing  the 
materials  that  are  to  be  pre- 
sented, the  conductor  and  ac- 
companist should  always  go 
before  their  audience,  or  organ- 
ization, radiating  a  feeling  of 
warmth  and  friendliness.  Such  an 
atmosphere  puts  people  at  ease, 
and  they  respond  in  like  manner. 
When  introducing  a  new  hymn 
or  song: 

1.  Make  brief  mention  of  author 
and  composer.  (Data  concerning  their 
lives  and  works  may  be  found  in 
Stories  of  Our  Mormon  Hymns,  by  J. 
Spencer  Cornvi^all,  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah) 

2.  Study  text  of  hymn — its  philoso- 
phy, beauty,  and  strength. 

3.  Observe  melody  and  harmonies. 
(The  composer  Haydn  said:  "It  is 
the  melody  which  is  the  charm  of 
music") 

4.  Analyze  rhythm  and  tempo. 

5.  Hum  melody. 

6.  Sing  softly  with  "oo"  and  "oh." 

7.  Sing  words.  (If  necessary,  cor- 
rect pronunciation,  notes,  or  rhythm.) 

This  same  procedure,  with  the 
inclusion  of  part  rehearsals,  may 
be  followed  in  teaching  new  songs 
to  the  Singing  Mothers. 

The  book.  Music  Leadership 
in  The  Relief  Society y  published 
by  The  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society,  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
music  leaders.  For  instance,  in 
Chapter  Seven,  details  concern- 
ing interpretation  are  given. 

Knowing  in  advance,  as  we  do, 
the  subjects  that  are  to  be  pre- 
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sented  in  Relief  Society  during 
the  year,  it  should  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  select  hymns  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music 
that  will  enhance  and  strengthen 
the  various  lessons  to  be  taught. 
The  hymns  should  be  sung  in 
keys  of  the  medium  range  of 
voice,  and,  if  needed,  the  music 
should  be  transposed  to  meet  this 
need.  Occasionally,  the  hymns  in 
the  male  section  of  the  hymn 
book  are  printed  in  lower  keys, 
and  accompanists  can  use  these. 
A  transposed  copy  of  a  hymn  is 
needed  only  by  the  accompanist. 

THE  CONDUCTOR 

The  way  in  which  the  conduc- 
tor conducts  definitely  influences 
those  whom  she  leads.  It  should 
always  be  made  a  delightful  and 
happy  experience. 

Conductors  should  often  check 
their  conducting  to  make  sure 
that  eccentricities  are  not  creep- 
ing into  their  work.  Practicing 
before  a  mirror  will  reveal  little 
variations  and  weaknesses  in  the 
conducting  of  which  one  may  not 
be  conscious.  It  also  enables  a 
conductor  to  see  herself  as  others 
see  her.  When  conducting,  bodily 
movements  are  often  too  much  in 
evidence,  as  is  also  the  constant 
use  of  the  hand  and  arm  that  is 
not  wielding  the  baton.  This 
makes  conducting  look  laborious 
when  it  should  be  just  the  reverse 
— a  graceful,  meaningful  art. 

One  of  the  faults  quite  often 
observed,  among  both  inexperi- 
enced and  experienced  conduc- 
tors, is  that  of  not  conducting 
the  long  notes  in  a  composition, 
but  instead,  just  holding  the  arm 
out  motionless  and  ceasing  to 
conduct  the  baton  pattern.  This 
disrupts  the  natural  flow  of  the 


rhythm  and  creates  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  among  the  perform- 
ers as  to  what  the  exact  length 
of  the  tone  will  be.  Conducting 
without  a  baton  is  generally  re- 
sponsible for  this  inartistic  habit. 
Let  us,  then,  remember  that  all 
long  notes  are  to  be  conducted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  end 
note  of  a  verse  or  the  final  note 
of  a  composition.  However,  if  the 
singing  ends,  and  the  accompan- 
ist still  has  measures  to  play,  the 
conductor  uses  the  free  hand  to 
stop  the  singers  and  goes  right 
on  conducting  the  measures  for 
the  accompanist  until  the  very 
end  of  the  composition. 

Just  as  the  singers  are  part  of 
the  composition  from  the  very 
first  note  that  is  played  or  sung, 
just  so  are  they  part  of  the  com- 
position until  the  very  last  note 
of  it  is  finished. 

Another  suggestion,  if  followed, 
that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  conductor  is  that  of  always 
having  a  music  stand  directly  in 
front  of  her  on  which  to  place  the 
hymn  book  or  copy  of  music.  It 
should  be  arranged  at  a  con- 
venient height  so  that  the  con- 
ducting can  be  done  effectively 
above  it.  In  this  way  the  hand, 
that  would  otherwise  have  to 
hold  the  music,  is  free,  and  can 
be  used  to  suggest  changes  in 
volume,  variations  in  rhythm, 
tempo,  and  style;  and,  by  holding 
the  index  finger  up,  it  can  in- 
dicate the  length  of  a  tone  that  is 
being  sustained.  This  free  hand, 
which  is  called  "the  musician," 
is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  or  releasing  the  vocal 
or  instrumental  parts  in  a  com- 
position. Therefore,  it  is  most 
important  in  the  artistic  inter- 
pretation of  a  musical  number. 
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If  well-trained,  this  hand  has  a  also   be  of  value   to   the   Relief 

distinctive  method  of  communi-  Society  organization  and  to  the 

cation    between    the    conductor  Church.  The  activity  will  chal- 

and  the  performers.  lenge  the  music  leaders  and,  at 

It  is  hoped  that  all  music  lead-  ^^e    same    time,    enlarge    their 

ers   will   expand   their   activities  capacity    and    understandmg   of 

beyond  just  that  of  conducting  ^^^^  noble  art. 

congregational    singing   and   ob-  Music  offers  many  avenues  for 

serving  the  practice  period.  Our  self-expression.  Choose  from  these 

sisters   should   have   the   oppor-  offenngs  and  become  more  pre- 

tunity  of  progressing  musically,  P^^^^  in  your  efforts  to  serve  the 

and  be  afforded  the  privilege  and  Church. 

i/  ,1             1               XT   j^      1               -11  I  will  prepare  myself  and  then  when 

Mothers    chorus.    Not    alone   will  ^n  opportunity  comes  along,  I  will  be 

this    enlarge    their    appreciation  prepared  for  it. 

and  scope  of  music,  but  it  will  — Abraham  Lincoln 


ONE  DAY  AT  THE  TEMPLE 

Vida  D.  Brinton 

H  It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  morning.  We  were  up  early,  and  at  the  temple 
at  6:45  A.M.  My  assignment  that  morning  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  ladies 
cloak  room.  What  a  strategic  place  to  see  all  the  pageantry  of  happiness  and 
love  and  joy  that  comes  through  temple  work!  And  what  a  place  for  love  and 
service. 

So  many  who  come  to  the  temple  need  someone  to  rejoice  with  them  be- 
cause of  the  privilege  of  just  being  in  the  temple. 

First  came  a  family  to  be  sealed,  the  parents  and  two  beautiful  teenage 
daughters.  The  girls  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  in  the  Northwest.  Through 
the  girls'  interest  in  the  Church,  they  had  interested  their  parents,  and  the 
parents  had  become  active  after  years  of  inactivity.  While  the  girls  were  away 
the  parents  had  gone  to  the  temple,  then  wired  the  girls,  and  the  girls  responded 
with  beautiful  roses.  Now  they  were  there  together.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  more  joy  and  happiness  than  was  evident  in  those  girls  and  their  parents. 

Then  the  beautiful  brides  and  their  bridegrooms,  there  for  the  most  sacred 
moment  of  their  lives.  And  each  couple  made  to  feel  that  their  marriage  was 
the  most  important  one  of  the  day.  With  the  Priesthood,  chastity,  temple 
marriage,  prayer,  and  all  the  other  teachings  the  gospel  gives,  what  a  wonderful 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  perfect  marriage. 

Missionaries,  there  for  the  first  time,  with  faith  and  courage,  ready  to  go 
out  into  the  unknown  world,  their  dreams  of  a  lifetime  ready  to  be  realized. 
With  these  young  missionaries,  both  men  and  women,  I  think  we  see  the  most 
sincere  and  deepest  humility  possible.  And  with  them  come  the  happy  parents. 
Then  four  returned  missionaries  going  to  the  temple  before  going  back  to 
college  which  they  left  to  go  on  their  missions.  What  a  glorious  way  for  young 
men  to  spend  their  vacation! 

That  evening  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  would  just  like  to  put  my  arms 
around  each  of  those  people  who  entered  the  temple  that  day,  for  I  think  I  saw 
more  happiness  and  joy  that  day  than  many  see  in  a  lifetime. 
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Jessie  Evans  Smith,  wife  of  President 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  of  the  First 
Presidency  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  has  recently 
recorded  a  series  of  hymns  "Sermons 
in  Song."  The  selection  is  beautifully 
balanced,  beginning  with  a  morning 
prayer,  continuing  with  hymns  illustrat- 
ing some  of  life's  problems  and  satis- 
factions, and  concluding  with  a 
benediction.  "Mrs.  Smith's  intonation  is 
outstanding.  .  .  .  The  rich  and  spiritual 
conviction  of  her  voice  makes  her  solos 
impart  an  impression  of  classical 
grace."  Roy  M.  Darley,  Tabernacle 
organist,  is  accompanist  for  the  re- 
cordings. 

Margaret  Cousins,  former  managing 
editor  of  McCalls  Magazine,  and  her- 
self a  noted  writer,  is  now  book  editor 
for  Doubleday  and  Company.  She  is 
author  of  We  Were  There  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Alamo,  and  she  collaborated 
with  Margaret  Truman  Daniels  on  her 
autobiography  Souvenir. 

Santha  Rama  Rau,  eminent  author  and 
world  traveler,  is  a  native  of  India. 
She  was  educated  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  graduating  from  Welles- 
ley  College.  Her  best  known  book  Home 
to  India  describes  her  homecoming  and 
her  point  of  view  after  years  abroad. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  McSherry,  twenty-six  years 
old,  is  a  resident  pediatrician  at  New 
York's  great  Babies  Hospital.  Hers  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most 
sought  after  training  posts  in  medicine. 
She  was  one  of  thirteen  women  in  a 
class  of  130  medical  students  at 
Columbia   University. 


Vesta  N.  Fairbairn,  a  contributor  to 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  well- 
known  California  poet,  critic,  and 
teacher,  is  president  of  the  California 
Writers  Guild.  Mrs.  Fairbairn  receives 
much  honor  and  distinction  in  this 
position,  following  such  eminent  writers 
as  Lee  Shippey,  Allan  Vaughan  Elston, 
Irving  Stone,  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Nelson.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  Robert  Frost  was 
honorary  president  of  the  Guild,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  his  recent 
passing. 

Mrs.  Lee  Breedlove,  wife  of  Craig 
Breedlove,  famous  speed  racing  enthu- 
siast, and  mother  of  five  children,  in 
October  1965,  won  the  women's  inter- 
national land  speed  record  on  the  Salt 
Flats  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She 
drove  her  husband's  jet  racer  at  an 
average  speed  of  308.56  m.p.h. 

Margaret  Mead,  anthropologist  and 
author  of  many  scientific  works,  has 
written  a  new  volume  called  The 
Family,  describing  many  of  the  basic 
elements  which  comprise  this  basic 
unit  of  society.  Ken  Heyman  supplied 
the  illustrative  pictures,  representing 
families  in  forty-eight  countries. 

Mrs.    Robert    (Allegra)    Snyder    is    the 

woman  part  of  a  man-and-wife  team 
who  have  written,  directed,  and  pro- 
duced a  film  in  color,  called  "Bayanl- 
han,"  for  a  Philippine  dance  company. 
It  blends  rituals,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Philippine  people.  Mrs. 
Snyder  has  performed  and  choreo- 
graphed in  top-level  productions,  and 
she  teaches  dance  education  through 
films. 
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EDITORIAL 

A  Valentine  for  the  Visiting  Teachers 

■  In  this  season  of  remembrance,  when  expressions  of  love  and 
solicitude  are  so  freely  given  and  so  gratefully  received,  it  is  well 
that  we  consider  with  thoughtfulness  and  gratitude  our  blessings  as 
women  and  as  Relief  Society  sisters.  From  continent  to  continent, 
the  world  around,  there  are  women  who  go  as  companions  in  solici- 
tude, from  door  to  door,  giving  their  offerings  of  encouragement  and 
love,  "strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power, 
unto  all  patience  .  .  .  with  joy  fulness;  giving  thanks  unto  the  Father, 
which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light"  (Col  1: 11-12.) 

The  busy  young  mother  in  her  home,  the  woman  in  her  middle 
years,  who  may  be  lonely  at  times,  the  elderly  sisters  who  are  not  able 
to  leave  their  homes — women  blessed  with  material  comforts,  and 
those  who  are  in  stringent  circumstances,  all  are  given  the  precious 
balm  of  remembrance  and  loving  concern. 

So  it  is  for  every  woman  of  the  sisterhood — she  does  not  need  to 
bear  her  burdens  nor  solve  her  problems  alone.  The  presence  of  the 
visiting  teachers  reminds  her  that  she  is  part  of  a  world-wide  organi- 
zation, that  thousands  stand  with  her  and  support  and  strengthen 
her.  Around  her,  and  with  her,  there  is  the  strength  of  many  kind 
voices  and  many  fervent  prayers.  In  her  life  and  in  her  home  there  is 
the  blessed  pattern  and  direction  of  those  who  are  messengers  of  the 
gospel,  for  the  visiting  teachers  of  Rehef  Society  are  emissaries  of 
the  only  Priesthood-directed  organization  of  women  estabHshed  by 
divine  inspiration  by  a  Prophet  of  God. 

The  visiting  teachers  carry  with  them  the  heritage  of  the 
women  of  Nauvoo  who  walked  down  to  the  river's  edge  to  welcome 
and  to  assist  the  strangers  who  had  come  to  a  new  land.  The  sisters 
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who  come  to  our  doors  have  inherited  that  feeUng  of  helpfubiess  and 
dear  concern  which  motivated  those  who  ministered  so  kindly  to  their 
sisters  during  the  long  journey  to  the  West;  they  are  spiritual  rela- 
tives of  the  pioneer  women  who  traveled  horseback  or  in  wagons  or 
buggies  or  in  bob  sleighs  to  carry  their  message  of  mercy. 

The  sisters  who  walked  the  miles  of  country  roads,  through 
hills  and  in  lonely  places,  have  bequeathed  to  our  present-day  visit- 
ing teachers  their  tender  hearts  and  their  ministering  hands.  "And 
above  all  these  things  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness  ...  to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one  body  .  .  ."  (Col.  3: 
14-15). 

The  visiting  teachers  are  obeying  the  command  to  visit  the  fold 
and  the  flock  and  to  remind  all  the  sisters  that  they  are  beloved 
women  in  an  organization  so  large  and  so  blessed  that  all  may  be 
encompassed  in  a  circle  of  everlasting  spiritual  strength  and  growth 
as  they  seek  together  the  fulfillment  of  their  heritage  and  their 
blessings. 

There  may  be  only  a  few  words  said  when  the  visiting  teachers 
come  to  our  homes,  the  time  of  communication  may  be  brief,  but  the 
days  that  follow  will  be  gladdened  by  the  message  of  faith  and 
protected  by  the  concern  and  the  love  of  the  world-wide  sisterhood, 
"that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love" 
(Col.  2:2). 

In  this  season  when  greetings  of  love  and  good  will  are  exchanged, 
and  messages  of  affection  are  given  and  received,  let  all  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  visiting  teachers 
the  whole  year  through,  give  to  them  our  sincere  words  of  gratitude. 
From  full  hearts,  let  us  give  a  valentine  to  the  visiting  teachers. 

— V.P.C. 


Anna  B.  Hart 
Edith  S.  Elirott 
Florence  J.  Madsen 
Leone  G.  Layton 
Blanche  B.  Stoddard 
Evon  W.  Peterson 
Aleine  M.  Young 
Josie  B.  Bay 
Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Mildred  B.  Eyring 
Edith  P.  Backman 
WInniefred  S.  Manwaring 


EIna  P.  Haymond 
Mary  R.  Young 
Mary  V.  Cameron 
Afton  W.  Hunt 
Weattha  S.  Mendenhail 
Elsa  T.  Peterson 
Fanny  S.  Kienitz 
Elizabeth  B.  Winters 
LaRue  H.  Rosell 
Jennie  R.  Scott 
Alice  L  Wilkinson 
Irene  W.  Buehner 


Hazel  S.  Love 
Fawn  H.  Sharp 
Celestia  J.  Taylor 
Irene  C.  Lloyd 
Anne  R.  Gledhiil 
Belva  B.  Ashton 
Zola  J.  McGhie 
Oa  J.  Cannon 
Lila  B.  Walch 
Lenore  C.  Gundersen 
Marjorie  C.  Pingree 
Darlene  C.  Dedekind 


Cleone  R.  Eccles 
Edythe  K.  Watson 
Ellen  N.  Barnes 
Kathryn  S.  Gilbert 
Verda  F.  Burton 
Myrtle  R.  Olson 
Alice  C.  Smith 
Lucile  P.  Peterson 
Elaine  B.  Curtis 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Gladys  Sessions  Boyer 

December  14,  1899  —  December  8,  1965 

Gladys  Sessions  Boyer,  former  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society,  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December 
8,  1965.  She  had  served  in  teaching  and  executive  positions  in  the 
Church  for  many  years.  She  was  counselor  and  later  president  of 
Kolob  Stake  Relief  Society.  During  the  time  that  her  husband  served 
as  president  of  the  London  Temple,  Sister  Boyer  acted  as  matron, 
and  while  Brother  Boyer  was  president  of  the  British  Mission,  Sister 
Boyer  directed  Relief  Society  activities  in  that  mission.  As  a  member 
of  the  General  Board,  from  1953  to  1958,  Sister  Boyer  served  on 
many  committees  and  special  programs,  particularly  the  Work  Meeting 
and  Short  Story  and  Poem  Contest  Committees.  She  was  General 
Board  representative  for  many  years  on  community  sponsored  or- 
ganizations. 

She  was  greatly  loved  by  her  many  friends  and  her  associates,  as 
a  gracious  woman,  kind  and  sympathetic.  She  will  be  long  remembered 
for  her  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel,  and  for  her  life  of  de- 
voted service  to  the  Church  and  to  her  family  and  friends. 

The  General  Board  of  Relief  Society  and  all  who  have  known  and 
loved  Sister  Boyer  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Brother  Boyer  and  the 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  to  all  the  family.  May  their  lives 
continue  to  be  blessed  by  the  memory  and  the  teachings  of  their  lovely 
wife  and  mother. 
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The  Relief  Society  Emblem 


The  emblem  of  the  sego  Hly  as  used  by  ReHef  Society  on  its  pins, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces  was  copyrighted  in  1958  jor  the  exclusive 
use  of  Relief  Society.  Although  it  may  be  reproduced  and  used  on 
programs  for  Relief  Society  gatherings,  approval  is  not  given  for  its 
use  by  individuals  on  any  personal  publications,  music,  printed  pro- 
grams, etc. 
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Let's  Conquer 
Heart  Disease 

Education  Is  a  Help 

The  American  Heart  Association 


Heart  and  circulatory  diseases  account  for  more  deaths  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  has  called  heart 
disease  the  modern  American  epidemic.  All  heart  authorities  recog- 
nize it  as  a  world-wide  problem  and  have  set  out  to  do  something 
about  it.  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  do  not  respect  race, 
age,  or  nationality. 

Research  is  the  basic  program  for  discovering  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  heart  ailments.  More  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  than  in  all  previous  history.  We  know  that 
heart  disease  does  not  have  to  be  fatal.  It  can  be  prevented.  It  can 
be  treated.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  cured. 

Before  benefits  can  be  realized  from  research,  the  medical  pro- 
fession must  be  educated.  Millions  of  heart  dollars  contributed  by 
generous  people  are  used  to  publish  the  latest  cardiovascular  in- 
formation. The  American  Heart  Association  distributes  the  Heart 
Bulletin,  Modem  Concepts  of  Cardiovascular  Disease  and  the  AHA 
Newsletter.  Heart  Associations  in  other  countries  also  publish  bul- 
letins and  newsletters  for  the  profession.  State  and  national  medical 
societies  also  distribute  the  latest  heart  research  information. 

Public  education  is  the  other  important  phase  of  this  program. 
Thousands  of  pamphlets  are  distributed  to  inform  children  and 
adults  about  heart  disease.  Thus  fear  is  replaced  with  understanding. 
The  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  contribute  immensely  through  free 
space  and  time.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  scientists  volunteer  for  speak- 
ing assignments  at  heart  programs. 

"For  Advice  About  Your  Heart,  Ask  Your  Doctor;  For  Informa- 
tion, Ask  Your  Heart  Association."  This  is  a  wise  rule  for  the  public 
to  follow. 

Millions  of  people  support  the  Heart  Fund  by  donating  generously 
of  their  time  and  money  for  life-saving  programs. 

Ask  What  You  Can  Do! 
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Relief  Society  Is  for  All  the  Sisters 

Peggy  Petersen  Stephens 

■  To  me  for  years,  Relief  Society  was  only  a  reason  that  my  mother 
couldn't  tend  my  children  Tuesday  mornings.  It  was  a  place  for 
elderly  ladies  to  go  when  their  housework  was  done.  It  was  the 
group  I  would  join  when  my  hair  was  gray,  and  I  was  too  old  to  ski. 

Then,  last  October,  in  the  excitement  of  the  new  Home  Teaching 
Program,  my  father,  who  never  asks  anything  of  me,  asked  me  to 
go  to  Relief  Society.  Other  people  had  asked  me  to  go  previously — 
all  women  whom  I  liked  and  admired — and  I  always  smiled  and 
said  that  I  would.  I  intended  to  go,  too.  But  not  until  I  was  much, 
much  more  ''mature."  There  were  too  many  fun  things  to  do — 
classes  to  take,  things  to  learn  to  make.  And  I  wasn't  ready  to 
give  up  my  youth  yet. 

But  with  January  1965,  came  the  new  program,  and  I  resolved 
to  go  to  Relief  Society.  The  first  lesson,  discussing  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  stimulated  me  in  a  religious  way,  and  intellectually 
as  well.  The  material  was  slanted  to  the  feminine  viewpoint — much 
more  appealing  and  interesting  to  me  than  the  material  I  had  waded 
through  heretofore.  I  learned  about  courageous  women  who  had 
helped  their  men  build  the  Church  in  the  early  days.  I  felt  important, 
vital,  glad  to  accept  my  role  as  a  woman. 

The  following  week  involved  missing  a  brunch,  which  I  very  much 
wanted  to  attend.  The  lesson  would  have  to  be  awfully  good  to 
make  up  for  that.  And  it  was.  It  showed  me  all  kinds  of  tools  to 
get  a  Home  Evening  off  the  ground.  It  answered  the  questions  I 
hadn't  wanted  to  ask,  and  replaced  doubt  with  enthusiasm.  The 
material  applied  to  all  families  and  gave  me  insight  into  the  problems 
of  others. 

Now  I  am  carrying  on  my  own  private  campaign  to  bring  a  few 
of  my  friends  to  Relief  Society.  I  am  trying  to  change  the  image. 
They  say  they're  not  old  enough,  that  it  would  be  admitting  defeat, 
giving  in. 

And  I  find  myself  telling  them  what  others  told  me — without 
success.  Too  many  of  us  limit  our  friends  to  people  just  like  ourselves 
— the  same  age,  the  same  interests,  the  same  background,  the  same 
likes  and  dislikes.  We  become  narrow,  a  carbon  copy  of  our  friends. 
At  Relief  Society  we  find  a  variety  of  ages  and  interests,  a  host  of 
women  with  stimulating  ideas,  wide  experiences.  I  want  to  know 
what  they  know,  hear  their  thoughts,  learn  how  they  grew  up,  how 
they  reared  their  children,  how  they  maintain  their  freshness  and 
enthusiasm. 

And  the  classwork  offers  some  of  the  material  I  wanted  to  take 
in  college,  and  just  didn't  have  the  time.  I  am  thinking  again.  Relief 
Society  has  given  me  great  ideas  to  dwell  on  while  I  am  scrubbing 
my  floor. 

I  pray  that  in  some  way  we  will  be  able  to  bring  the  young  women 
into  our  groups  and  add  richness  and  knowledge  to  each  of  their 
homes  through  Relief  Society. 
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A  Valentine  for  Mother 

Kathryn  E.  Franks 


■  I  must  have  been  nine  or  ten, 
and  I  remember  a  February 
storm  had  just  left  the  world  out- 
side snowy  white.  On  the  trees 
and  fences  the  snow  had  drifted 
in  unusual  designs.  In  my  own 
small  bedroom  the  radiator  hissed 
out  in  jerky  sputters. 

I  was  hiding  in  my  bedroom 
working  on  a  fancy  valentine  for 
my  mother.  I  had  heavy  red 
paper,  real  lace,  white  paper 
doilies,  red  ribbon,  and  a  won- 
derful idea  for  mother's  valentine. 

I  was  the  eldest,  and  it  was 
important  to  me  that  mine  would 
be  the  prettiest  one  my  mother 
would  receive. 

The  red  heart  was  cut  and  the 
white  lace  nearly  around  the 
edge  when  my  little  sister  Sara, 
who  was  four,  came  skipping  into 
my  room.  She  was  trying  to  cut 
valentines  from  a  make-it-your- 
self  book. 

"Oooh,"  Sara  exclaimed  when 


she  saw  what  I  was  doing.  "That 
is  going  to  be  beautiful!  May  I 
have  some  of  your  lace?  I'm  mak- 
ing a  valentine  for  mother,  too." 

"No,"  I  answered.  "I'm  busy. 
Don't  bother  me." 

Sara  looked  disappointed.  She 
stepped  back.  Without  saying 
anything,  she  left  the  room. 

After  all,  I  remember  thinking, 
if  I  give  her  all  my  ideas,  her  val- 
entine will  be  as  nice  as  mine. 

Another  few  inches  of  lace  were 
pasted  around  the  heart  when  my 
younger  brother,  Billy,  came 
bursting  into  my  room.  He  had 
come  home  from  school.  "Look, 
Sis,"  he  said  eagerly,  "we're 
making  these  valentine  nut  cups 
for  our  mothers.  I  goofed.  Mine 
are  all  messed  up.  Will  you  help 
me  fix  them?" 

I  knew  then  that  if  they  were 
finished  correctly  they  would  be 
darling.  They  would  make  my 
valentine    look    pretty    simple! 
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"No,"  I  scolded,  tossing  the  cups 
at  him.  "I'm  not  going  to  have 
time  to  finish  my  own." 

"All  right,"  Billy  said.  "I'll 
take  some  of  this  lace  and  fix 
them  myself." 

I  snatched  away  the  lace  and 
pushed  him  from  the  room.  I  was 
surprised  when  I  saw  mother 
nearby,  putting  away  clothes  in 
the  hall  closet.  I  was  sure  she 
hadn't  seen  inside,  but  I  was  cer- 
tain she  overheard  all  the  nasty 
things  I'd  said.  Her  face  looked 
sad. 

At  bedtime  I  carefully  placed 
all  the  trimmings  with  the  partly 
made  valentine  in  a  big  box, 
ready  for  school  the  next  day. 
Mrs.  Rodgers,  our  teacher,  had 
promised  us  that  we  could  work 
on  our  valentines  the  next  after- 
noon during  our  art  period. 

I  remember  how  excited  I  was 
when  it  was  time  to  clear  our 
desks  and  start  to  work.  I  wanted 
to  finish  the  outside  of  mine,  so 
I  could  start  thinking  of  a  special 
verse.  It  had  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  morning,  Valentine's  Day. 

As  Miss  Rodgers  handed  out 
the  red  paper  and  the  trimmings, 
the  children  crowded  around  my 
desk.  "Look!"  they  exclaimed. 
"It's  going  to  look  just  like  a 
store  valentine."  Miss  Rodgers 
stopped  to  admire  it.  She  compli- 
mented me  on  my  idea. 

I  was  certain  then  .  .  .  this  was 
going  to  be  the  nicest  valentine 
my  mother  had  ever  received. 

The  children  were  asked  to 
take  their  seats  quickly.  Miss 
Rodgers  stood  in  front  of  the 
class  and  began  her  cutting  in- 
structions. First,  we  were  to  fold 
the  red  sheet  and  cut  the  heart. 

"You  know,"  she  told  us  chil- 
dren, "it  doesn't  matter  how  you 
plan  your  design,  or  if  there  is 


any  design  on  the  front  at  all. 
It's  the  message  inside  that 
counts.  The  words  'I  love  you'  are 
what  matters,  really.  Your  moth- 
er knows  by  your  actions  how 
much  you  love  her." 

Miss  Rodgers  said  other  things 
about  the  real  meaning  of  Valen- 
tine's Day,  but  I  couldn't  watch 
her  any  longer,  or  listen  to  what 
she  was  saying.  I  think  I  gazed 
down  a  long  time  at  my  valen- 
tine. I  fingered  it  slightly.  I  was 
looking  at  the  valentine,  but  as 
a  child,  I  was  seeing  myself  quite 
clearly.  I'd  forgotten,  I  guess, 
what  I  was  going  to  write  inside. 
My  valentine  didn't  look  pretty 
to  me  anymore.  I  placed  it  back 
in  the  box.  I  decided  to  work  on 
it  after  school.  I  was  no  longer  in 
the  mood.  There  were  some 
things  I  wanted  to  do  before  I 
finished  my  mother's  valentine. 

I  hurried  home  after  school.  I 
found  Sara  and  asked  her  into 
my  room.  I  took  her  wrinkled 
book  and  showed  her  how  to  cut 
the  hearts  out  straight.  I  tried  to 
be  patient  while  her  small  hands 
cut  crookedly. 

Mother  knocked  on  my  door 
to  inform  me  my  friend  was  there 
to  play.  I  told  her  I'd  be  out 
later,  after  I  finished  helping 
Sara. 

When  Billy  came  home  I  sent 
him  to  wash  his  hands  so  we  could 
work  on  his  nut  cups,  I  showed 
him  how  to  paste  the  small  red 
paper  hearts  on  the  outside  and 
trim  the  tops  with  lace.  "As  soon 
as  we  finish,"  I  told  Billy,  "we'll 
take  our  allowance  and  you  can 
bike  to  the  store  for  some  tiny 
red  hearts  and  some  assorted 
nuts.  We'll  fill  them  and  have  the 
cups  ready  for  tomorrow." 

Billy  was  delighted  with  the 
idea.  It  felt  good  to  be  the  eldest. 
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"They  look  swell,  Sis.  Thanks  for 
helping  me."  Then  he  scooted  out 
of  the  room  with  the  money  to  go 
to  the  store. 

That  evening  I  put  Sara  to  bed 
and  read  her  a  story.  I  dried  the 
dishes  before  going  to  my  room 
to  begin  my  school  work.  First,  I 
tried  to  think  of  a  good  verse  for 
mother's  valentine,  but  I  was  too 
sleepy.  I  couldn't  think.  I  remem- 
ber how  confidently  I  put  it  aside 
until  the  next  morning.  I  turned 
out  the  lights  and  slipped  under 
the  covers. 

I  overslept  the  next  morning. 
When  I  woke  up  I  heard  Billy 
and  Sara  in  the  hallway  already 
giving  mother  their  valentines. 

I  can  feel  it  now,  how  near 
tears  I  was.  Hastily  I  pulled  out 


the  fancy,  unfinished  valentine 
from  the  box.  I  scrambled  for  the 
paste  and  lace  ...  a  verse.  There 
wasn't  time.  I  had  to  dress  or  I'd 
miss  the  school  bus.  All  I  could 
do  was  open  the  valentine  and 
write  in  my  best  handwriting,  "I 
love  you.  Mother,"  and  sign  my 
name. 

Funny  thing  about  mothers 
.  .  .  there  was  a  proud  smile  on 
her  face  when  I  handed  it  to  her, 
like  a  secret  message  between  us. 

I  think  she  loved  that  valentine 
more  than  any  I  ever  made,  or 
any  I  ever  bought  her  afterwards. 

How  am  I  sure?  Perhaps  I 
wasn't,  not  until  I  became  a 
mother  and  today  I  received  my 
first,  one  such  valentine! 


NIGHT  LIFE 

Kathryn  Kay 

"You  are  courageous," 
People  tell  me, 

You  are  brave  and  valiant,  too." 
Which,  though  vastly  complimentary 
Is  not  absolutely  true, 
For  I  think  perhaps  my  pillow 
Knows  me  better  than  most  folk  .  .  . 
It  thinks  me  more  a  weeping  willow 
Than  a  sturdy  oak! 


IN   DEFENSE  OF  VALENTINES 

Olive  W.   Burt 

Now  let  the  messages  of  love  be  spoken. 

Let  no  one  hesitate  to  say  the  word, 

To  send  the  flower,   or  verse,  or  some  small  token 

That  gives  his  love  a  voice  that  can   be  heard. 

For  hate   is  vocal.   Hate  sends  its  hurtful   message 
Straight  to  the  anguished   heart  that  must  give  heed; 
And   lust  and  greed  are   noisy  and  derisive — 
Into  the  mangled  air  they  shriek  their  creed. 

But  love  speaks  softly,   and   is  often   silent. 
Trusting  frail  threads  of  thought  too  swiftly  broken. 
So  in  this  day  when   much   is  mad  and  violent 
Let  love's  sane  messages  be  clearly  spoken. 
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RAIN   RIVER 

Clara   Lester 

The  banks  are  gray  with  morning. 

Willows  trail  their  tresses, 

While  darting   minnows 

Comb  waves  of  blue-green  water. 

I  watch  rain  kernels 

Stir  the  river  to  boiling — 

His  river, 

This  crooked  thing 

Connecting  sea  and  mountain. 

I  sat  cross-legged   in  the  place  of  memory. 

And  watched  a  small  boy  play, 

Yesterday's  child. 

The  rain  was  here,  even  then, 

Chasing  the  retreat  of  pink  toes, 

As  we  ran  to  the  cabin. 

Splashing  through  soggy  sand-beds, 

We  gathered  rocks  and  fed  the  river. 

Time  wrapped   us  tight  together, 

Through  the  seasons 

Of  a  thousand  yesterdays. 


Velvet  banks  are  blue  with  evening. 

The  willows  weep, 

And  happy  waters  rhythmically  respond. 

Another  curl  of  fish  sperm  rushes  past, 

But  the  rain  is  quieter  now. 

The  dream  of  summer  is  near. 

And  the  knowledge 

That  you  will  come. 

My  son. 

Who  gathered   rocks  of  wisdom, 

To  feed  God's  sheep  on  distant  shores, 

It  will  be  good  to  see  you, 

Spanning  the  river  mud, 

Below  the  puffs  of  spider-clouds 

That  spindle  the  sky. 

Whistling,  you  will  wade. 

As  day  ripples  out; 

Until  the  rain   hisses 

At  your  heels. 

Then    you    will    charge   through    the    currents 

To  meet  me. 

And  we  will  stand  again, 

Coiled  into  the  hair  of  dusk, 

Along  the  sand-bars. 

Of  rain  river. 


inside  and  out 


BUYING  A  HOUSE 

Vesta  Nickerson  Fairbairn 

Not  brick  afid  plaster,  studding,  tile,  and  stone, 
Nor  floor  and  roof  and  walls  —  not  these  alone 
We  buy.   Nor  is  it  only  land  we  own. 

Home  is  the  heart  of  all  our  days  and  nights 

Where  love  provides  security,   unites 

Us  with  the  bonds  of  sorrows  and  delights. 


This  house  becomes  a  sanctuary  where 

Togetherness  enriches,  where  we  share 

Our  hearthfire's  warmth,  our  love,  the  strength  of  prayer. 
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Rhubarb  Reminds  Me 

Genevieve  Van  Wagenen 


■  Whenever  I  see  a  rhubarb  plant  with  its  large,  thick-veined  leaves, 
I  always  recall  the  thrift  and  frugality  practiced  and  taught  by  the 
pioneers. 

I  could  recall  a  happy  childhood  and  the  fun  we  youngsters  had, 
and  the  things  we  made  from  the  rhubarb  leaves;  but  I  don*t — 
pioneer  frugality  looms  more  important — ^more  memorable. 

My  parents  always  had  several  clumps  of  rhubarb  growing  in  our 
yard.  My  sisters  and  I  loved  the  tart  goodness.  In  the  spring,  we 
could  hardly  wait  for  it  to  mature.  We  would  pull  ourselves  a  stick 
of  rhubarb,  wash  it,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  and  chew  away.  (It  makes 
my  mouth  pucker  now,  just  to  think  of  it.) 

As  children,  we  also  enjoyed  creating  "make-believe"  hats  from 
the  large  rippled  leaves.  The  shapely  rhubarb  leaves  were  very  adapt- 
able for  hats.  We  trimmed  the  hats  with  sprigs  of  lilacs,  bridal  wreath, 
tulips,  and  pansies,  fresh  from  the  garden.  We  fastened  the  flowers 
to  the  leaves  with  toothpicks.  We  were  real  creative  with  our  jaunty 
spring  bonnets.  Each  one  tried  to  outdo  the  others.  Our  imaginations 
ran  wild.  Maybe  we  created  a  bouncy  "Gay  Ninety"  bonnet,  a  perky 
sailor,  or,  perhaps,  a  peaked  clown  hat.  We  admired  and  sometimes 
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laughed  at  our  creations.  When  finished,  we  placed  the  hats  atop 
our  curls,  at  just  the  right  angle.  There  was  quite  an  art  to 
balancing  them.  Then  we  were  ready  for  the  fashion  parade.  Into 
the  house  we  marched.  Mother  beamed  her  approval.  On  one  such 
occasion,  mother  said,  "You  don't  know  how  lucky  you  girls  are. 
If  you  had  been  my  friend  Ella,  you  couldn't  have  had  a  rhubarb  hat." 

"Why  not?"  we  queried. 

Mother  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  We  gathered  round.  When 
mother  looked  and  sounded  that  way,  she  usually  let  a  treasure  fall, 
and  we  all  wanted  to  be  near  to  catch  it. 

"When  I  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,"  mother  began, 
"I  had  a  friend  named  Ella  Williams.  Ella's  mother  was  a  widow. 
Her  husband  had  died  and  left  her  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  five  small  children.  It  was  a  real  struggle  for  Mrs.  Williams, 
for  she  also  had  to  support  and  care  for  her  aged  father,  who  was 
blind.  They  were  poor,  very  poor,"  mother  said,  shaking  her  head 
sympathetically.  "Women  didn't  work  outside  the  home  much  in 
those  days.  Work  wasn't  available,  as  it  is  today.  But  the  family  was 
willing  to  work.  They  accepted  any  kind  of  work  or  job  that  was 
offered  them.  She  took  in  washings  and  ironing.  She  scrubbed  the 
clothes  by  hand,  on  a  washboard.  She  always  looked  tired. 

"One  day,"  mother  continued,  "my  father  pulled  a  large  armful 
of  rhubarb  and  told  me  to  take  it  and  give  it  to  Mrs.  Williams.  My 
father  was  always  mindful  of  the  needy,"  she  spoke  impressively. 
"He  always  shared  with  the  poor.  You  see,  when  my  father  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  he  walked  across  the  plains — most  of  the  way 
barefooted.  The  pioneers  endured  many  hardships  and  difficulties. 
He  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  hungry  and  cold. 

"Anyway,"  she  said,  picking  up  the  story,  "I  took  the  rhubarb  to 
Ella's  mother.  She  was  so  grateful  to  have  it.  I  stayed  to  play  awhile 
with  Ella.  I  was  real  surprised  when  Mrs.  Williams  began  preparing 
the  rhubarb.  She  didn't  cut  off  the  leaf  and  lay  it  to  one  side  to  be 
discarded,  as  my  mother  always  did.  Each  large  vein  in  the  leaf 
was  carefully  cut  out  and  saved.  She  didn't  waste  a  bit  that  was 
edible." 

"You  mean  they  ate  the  veins,  too?"  we  grimaced  in  surprise. 

"That's  exactly  what  they  did.  Wasn't  she  clever  and  courageous?" 

"I  think  it  was  silly,"  said  six-year-old  Bess. 

"I  do,  too,"  said  Afton. 

"You  think  it  was  silly?"  the  tone  of  mother's  voice  indicated 
disappointment  at  their  lack  of  understanding.  "That's  because  you 
have  never  been  hungry.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a  brave  little  soldier. 
She  fought  against  the  hardships  of  life.  Thrift  and  frugality  were 
her  weapons.  Without  compromise  or  complaining,  she  struggled 
on.  Her  pioneer  training  paid  off — you  see — she  won!  She  reared 
a  wonderful  family,  a  family  of  whom  the  whole  town  was  proud." 

This  true  story  made  a  great  impression  on  me  that  day.  One 
that  I  have  never  forgotten.  And  as  the  years  rolled  by,  maturity 
has  taught  my  sisters  and  me  to  call  pioneer  thrift  and  frugality 
by  their  noble  names — courage  and  fortitude. 
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Part  IV  —  DESSERTS  AND  PUNCH 
Rosa  Shurtz 

■  Nothing  can  finish  a  meal  to  perfection  Hke  a  pie,  cut  evenly,  set 
neatly  in  the  center  of  the  plate,  and  topped  with  a  swirl  of  whipped 
cream  or  a  little  mountain  of  meringue. 

Prepared  fillings  are  often  more  economical  than  starting  from 
scratch,  but  sometimes  the  flavor  isn't  up  to  homemade.  Try  experi- 
menting by  adding  more  lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  butter  to  lemon 
filling.  To  make  more  volume  for  each  package,  fold  the  cooled  filling 
into  meringue  instead  of  putting  meringue  on  top. 

All  fillings  can  use  a  little  salt,  more  flavor,  sugar,  and  a  bit  of 
butter. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  dress  up  a  dessert  with  chopped  nuts,  grated 
chocolate,  or  whipped  cream.  Whipped  cream  can  be  an  expensive 
item  unless  you  are  in  a  farming  community.  Try  whipped  topping 
made  from  dry  milk  crystals,  which  work  very  well  in  any  dish 
using  a  gelatin  base.  Use  the  expensive  cream  for  the  finishing 
touches. 

On  cobblers,  crisps,  or  deep-dish  desserts,  part  whipped  dry  milk 
topping  can  be  folded  into  whipped  cream.  This  adds  to  volume  and 
cuts  cost  and  calories.  It  doesn't  hold  well  but  must  be  used  immedi- 
ately. 


BASIC  FRUIT  PIE 


lYz   qts.  juice  from  fruit 
1%   c.  cornstarch 
IVi  qts.  sugar 
1  tbsp.  salt 


V4   c.  lemon  juice 
V4   lb.  butter 


No.  10  cans  water  packed  fruit, 
drained 


Heat  1  quart  juice  to  boiling.  Mix  one  pint  of  juice  with  cornstarch  and  add, 
while  stirring,  to  hot  juice.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear.  Stir  in  sugar,  salt,  lemon 
juice,  and  putter.  Add  drained  fruit.  Mix  carefully.  Cool  and  fill  pastry  lined  pans. 
Cover  with  pastry.  Bake  at  425°  thirty  minutes  until  brown.  Yield:  eight  9-inch  pies. 

May  be  poured  into  baked  crusts  and  topped  with  whipping  cream. 
Apricot   Pie:   use  halved   apricots. 

Berry  Pies:  2  tsp.  cinnamon   may  be  added  with  sugar. 
Cherry  Pies:  add  red  food  color  and  almond  flavoring. 
Peach  Pie:  almond  flavoring  and  cinnamon  may  be  added. 
Pineapple  Pies:  Tidbits  or  crushed  pineapple. 
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PUMPKIN  CHIFFON   PIE 


6  tbsp.    unflavored    gelatin  2  tsp.  ginger 

IV2   c.  cold  water  2  tsp.  nutmeg 

2^4   c.  sugar  2  tsp.  cinnamon 

2  cans  pumpkin  No.  2  size  V2   tsp.  ground  cloves 

3  c.  milk  15  eggs,   yolks  and   whites 
1  tbsp.  salt  1  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water,  mix  pumpkin,  milk,  egg  yolks,  spices,  salt,  sugar, 
and  cook,  stirring  until  thick,  add  gelatin,  stir  until  dissolved,  and  chill  until 
syrupy  and  thickened.  Add  cream  of  tartar  to  egg  whites,  beat  until  stiff.  Add 
two  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar,  gradually,  beating  constantly,  until  stiff  peaks  are 
formed.  Fold  into  pumpkin  mixture.  Pour  into  pie  pans  which  have  been  lined 
with  finely  crushed  vanilla  wafers,  graham  crackers,  or  ginger  snaps.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream.  Yield:  Six  9-inch  pies  or  50  tarts. 


BASIC  CITRUS  CHIFFON   PIE 

27  egg  yolks  1  tsp.  green,  yellow,  or  orange  food 

Sy^   c.  sugar  coloring 

2V2  tsp.  salt  5  c.  boiling  water 

3  c.  lime,  lemon,  orange,  or  2V2   c.   lime,  lemon,  orange,  or  grape- 
grapefruit   juice  fruit  flavored  gelatin 

10  tbsp.  grated  rind  from  any  of  the  5  c.  egg  whites 

above  fruits  5  tsp.   cream  of  tartar 

3%  c.  sugar 

Mix  first  six  ingredients  together  and  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  until  mixture 
boils.  Remove  from  heat.  Stir  gelatin  into  boiling  water,  and  beat  into  hot 
custard.  Chill,  and  when  partially  set,  beat  until  smooth.  Add  cream  of  tartar 
to  egg  whites,  beat  until  frothy,  and  add  sugar  gradually.  Beat  to  very  stiff 
peaks  and  fold  into  gelatin  mixture.  Pour  into  pie  pans  lined  with  finely  crushed 
vanilla  wafers,  graham  crackers,  or  ginger-snaps.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 
Yield:  Ten  10-inch  pies. 

VARIATIONS:  Strawberries  or  pineapple  may  be  used,  3  cups  juice  drained  from 
either.  Use  strawberry  or  lemon  gelatin.  Fold  in  strawberries  or  crushed  pine- 
apple. 


BASIC   PARFAIT  PIE 

53/^   c.  crushed  pineapple  2  qts.  vanilla  ice  cream 

4   pkgs.  lime-flavored  gelatin  6  nine-inch  pie  shells 

IV2   Qts.  water  and  juice  drained  from 
pineapple 

Drain  fruit,  reserve  juice.  Add  water  to  syrup  to  make  IV2  quarts.  Bring  to  boil 
and  dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  liquid.  Chill  until  thick  as  honey.  Whip  at  medium 
speed  about  12  minutes  or  until  double  in  bulk  and  thick  and  fluffy.  Soften  ice 
cream  to  thickness  of  stiff  whipped  cream  and  at  low  speed  add  ice  cream  and 
pineapple.  Mix  until  just  evenly  distributed.  Pour  into  pie  shells.  Chill  until  firm. 
Yield:  6  nine-inch  pies. 

VARIATION:  Any  fruit  may  be  used,  canned  or  fresh.  Add  sugar  to  fresh  fruit 
and  let  set.  Drain  juice.  Use  gelatin  same  flavor  as  fruits.  Garnish  with  whipped 
cream. 
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FEBRUARY   1966 

OATMEAL  CRUST 

2  qts.  quick  oats  1  tbsp.  salt 

2  2/3  c.  sifted  flour  2  2/3  c.   melted   butter 

2  2/3  c.  brown  sugar 

Mix  oats,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt.  Add  melted  butter  and  mix  until  crumbly.  Divide 
into  eight  parts  and  pack  each  part  firmly  into  bottom  and  sides  of  nine-inch 
pie  plate.  Place  an  eight-inch  plate  on  top  of  each  to  hold  crumbs  in  place.  Bake 
at  375°  until  brown,  about  fifteen  minutes.  Remove  small  plates  several  minutes 
after  taking  from  oven.  Cool  and  use  for  chiffon,  custard,  or  cream  fillings.  Yield: 
eight  9-inch  pies. 

SURPRISE   FUDGE  CAKE 

434   c.  sugar  9  c.  sifted  flour 

3  c.  shortening  IV^  tbsp.  baking  soda 
IV2  tbsp.  vanilla  IV2  tbsp.  baking  powder 

2  tsp.  salt  1  qt.  water 
13/4  c.  cocoa                                                  2  c.  sauerkraut 
11   whole  eggs 

Cream  sugar  and  shortening  on  medium  speed  10  minutes  until  creamy.  Add 
vanilla,  salt,  and  cocoa,  continue  beating  for  five  minutes  on  high  speed.  Add 
eggs,  blend  on  high  speed  until  light  and  fluffy.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and 
soda  together,  and  add  alternately  with  water  using  low  speed.  Wash  and  chop 
kraut  coarsely.  Drain  well  and  mix  into  batter  thoroughly.  Bake  in  greased 
floured  sheet  pan  at  375°  for  forty-five  minutes.  Cool  and  frost. 
Yield:  40  to  45  servings. 

CAKE  ROLL 

3  c.   pancake  mix  (buttermilk)  3  c.  sugar 

1  tsp.  salt  1  tbsp.  vanilla 

12  eggs 

Grease  sides  and  bottoms  of  two  pans  22"  by  14"  by  1";  line  with  wax  paper, 
grease  again,  and  dust  with  flour. 

Put  eggs  and  salt  in  mixing  bowl  and  beat  about  45  seconds  on  high  speed.  Add 
sugar  gradually,  beating  at  medium  speed  until  fluffy.  Add  vanilla  and  pancake 
mix  and  beat  about  20  seconds  at  low  speed.  Spread  evenly  in  pans  and  bake  8 
to  10  minutes  at  400°. 

Sprinkle  two  large  towels  with  powdered  sugar,  while  cakes  are  baking.  Loosen 
cakes  around  the  edge  of  pans,  turn  onto  towels.  Peel  paper  from  cakes.  Roll  in 
towels  and  let  stand  ten  minutes.  Unroll  and  spread  with  one  of  fillings,  roll  up, 
and  refrigerate  several  hours  before  serving.  Yield:  48  servings. 

PINEAPPLE  WHIPPED  CREAM   FILLING 

1/3  c.  cold  water  3  c.  heavy  cream,  whipped. 

2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  l^   c.  powdered  sugar 

3  c.  drained  crushed  pineapple 
Soften   gelatin   in   cold   water  and   dissolve   over   hot  water.    Fold    into  whipped 
cream  with  sugar  and  pineapple.  Spread  on  cake,  reroll  and  refrigerate. 

FRUIT  WHIPPED  CREAM   FILLING 

2  e-nvelopes  unflavored   gelatin  3  c.  sifted   powdered  sugar 

1   qt.  heavy  cream,  whipped  6  c.  fresh  or  frozen  drained  fruit, 

1/3  c.  cold  water  blueberries,    strawberries,    or 

peaches 
Soften   gelatirt   in   cold   water  and    set   in    pan    of   hot   water   to    dissolve.    Cool 
slightly.   Fold  into  whipped  cream.   Add   powdered   sugar.   Spread   on   cake,   and 
spread  fruit  over  cream.   Reroll. 
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QUANTITY  COOKING  FOR  RELIEF  SOCIETY  FUNCTIONS 

DEEP-DISH  CHERRY  PUDDING 

6  qts.  red  cherries,  pitted  3V^  qts.  sugar 

IVi  c.  cornstarch  1  tbsp.  mace 

5  c.  sugar  2  c.  shortening 

1  tbsp.  salt  8  eggs 
2^2  Qts.  pancake  mix  1  qt.  milk 

Drain  cherries.  Bring  juice  to  boil.  Combine  sugar,  salt,  and  cornstarch  with 
some  of  the  cold  juice  and  stir  into  hot  juice.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear.  Add 
cherries  and  bring  to  boil.  Put  two  quarts  cherries  into  each  of  three  pans  (16"  by 
10"  by  2").  Combine  dry  ingredients  for  batter  into  mixer  bowl.  Add  shortening, 
milk,  and  eggs.  Beat  30  seconds  at  low  speed.  Scrape  bottom  of  bowl.  Increase 
speed  to  medium  and  beat  thirty  seconds  longer.  Spread  one-third  batter  on  each 
pan  evenly.  Bake  at  350°  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes.  Serve  warm  with  cream  or  ice 
cream.  Yield:  50  servings. 

GOLDEN   PUNCH 

2  cans  (6  oz.  size)  frozen  orange  juice  concentrated 
2  cans  (6  oz.  size)  frozen  lemon  juice  concentrated 
2  cans  (12  oz.  size)  apricot  nectar 

2  cans  pineapple  juice 
26  oz.  bottle  sparkling  water 

Add  water  to  concentrate  according  to  directions.  Combine  with  juice  and  spar- 
kling water.  Add  ice.  Yield:  about  7  quarts. 

NOTE:  Orange  and  lemon  powdered  drink  mixes  used  according  to  directions 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  concentrates. 

BUTTER  CRANBERRY  PUNCH 

IV2   c.  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed  12  c.  water 

34  tsp.  salt  6  c.  jellied  cranberry  sauce 

3^  tsp.  nutmeg  3  qts.  pineapple  juice 

IV2  tsp.  cinnamon  Butter 

IV2  tsp.  allspice  Whole  cinnamon  sticks  (optional) 

2Vi  tsp.  ground  clove  Butter,  as  desired 

Mix  sugar  and  spices  with  three  cups  water  and  bring  to  boil.   In  a  large  pan 

crush  cranberry  sauce,  add  rest  of  water,  and  beat  until  smooth.  Add  pineapple 

juice  and  spiced  syrup.  Simmer  about  four  minutes.  Serve  hot,  with  butter  and 

cinnamon  sticks  for  stirrers  if  desired.  Yield:  50  servings. 

PARTY  PUNCH 

4  c.  sugar  2V2   c.  orange  juice 

2  c.  water  5  c.  pineapple  juice 

2  c.  lemon  juice  12  oz.   maraschino  cherries  and  juice 

2  qts.  dry  ginger  ale 

Boil  sugar  and  two  cups  water  for  ten  minutes.  Add  lemon,  orange,  and  pine- 
apple juice.  Chill  for  several  hours.  Add  cherries,  water,  and  ginger  ale.  Pour 
over  ice  or  for  special  occasions  add  three  quarts  of  ice  cream  to  punch  bowl. 
Yield:  60  servings. 

LUAU  PUNCH 

2  cans  passion  fruit  juice  1  can  grapefruit  juice 

1   can  pineapple  juice  2  c.  lemon  juice 

4  (26  oz.)  sparkling  water 

Pour  over  ice  in  punch  bowl.  Yield:  40  large  servings  -  80  small  servings. 
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"Sc/kfl/)  Wappu" 


Loray  C.  Randall 
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■  "Lisa,  I  do  believe  you're  preparing  yourself  for  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
rag  picker!"  How  many  times  we  had  jokingly  made  this  statement  to  our 
five-year-old  in  the  last  year  I  couldn't  say,  but  it  was  getting  to  be  a  common 
expression.  Also  becoming  all  too  common  was  my  exasperation  at  finding  bits 
and  scraps  of  material  tucked  in  such  places  as  purses,  jthe  toy  box,  the  maga- 
zine rack,  and  the  underclothes  drawer.  Lisa  was  so  fascinated  with  swatches 
of  fabric  and  so  determined,  that  I  couldn't  discard  even  the  tiniest  bit.  I  began 
doing  the  cutting  for  my  own  sewing  projects  when  she  was  at  Primary,  visit- 
ing a  friend,  or  other  times  when  I  knew  she  would  be  away  from  the  house 
long  enough  for  me  to  complete  the  job  and  throw  away  the  scraps. 

Then  I  had  an  inspiration — a  scraphook. 

My  first  effort  was  a  fabric  book  about  four  by  five  inches,  with  a  denim 
cover  which  contained  twelve  different  fabric  swatches.  These  were  stitched 
six  on  each  half  of  the  denim  cover  with  a  strip  of  wide  bias  tape  stitched 
down  the  middle  which  nicely  solved  the  problem  of  raw  edges  in  the  center 
of  the  book.  When  possible,  I  used  a  selvage  edge  at  the  outside  edge  of  the 
page  with  the  top  and  bottom  page  edges  pinked  or  cut  as  the  raveling 
probability  of  the  individual  fabric  dictated. 

This  book  had  a  wide  sampling  of  fabric  types,  including  a  boucle  wool, 
terry  cloth,  net,  both  pinwale  and  wide  wale  corduroy,  organdy,  and  other 
fabrics  selected  for  their  combination  of  interesting  textures  and  color  appeal. 
The  cover  was  marked  Lisa's  Scraphook. 

This  is  a  very  quiet  toy  and  one  which  can  be  easily  tucked  into  a  hand- 
bag for  silent  amusement  when  a  little  girl  might  otherwise  get  the  wiggles  in 
meetings  or  waiting  for  appointments.  It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  a  child 
restricted  to  quiet  play  because  of  illness. 

Although  my  original  purpose  in  making  the  scraphook  was  to  eliminate 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  fabric  that  collected  among  Lisa's  things,  and  to  enter- 
tain her  with  the  textures  and  colors  of  the  fabrics,  I  found  that  the  book  has 
become  an  educational  toy.  It  has  piqued  her  curiosity  as  to  the  names  of  the 
various  fabrics  and  what  makes  them  different  from  each  other.  Why  do  the 
boucle  wool  and  terry  cloth  have  loops?  Why  can  I  see  through  the  organdy? 
Why  does  the  corduroy  feel  rough  when  I  rub  it  one  way  and  smooth  when  I 
rub  it  the  other?  Obviously,  the  toy  is  also  educational  for  mother  who 
doesn't  always  have  the  answers  immediately  available. 

I  feel  the  idea  of  the  scraphook  could  be  adapted  for  children  of  various 
ages.  Toddlers  learning  colors  could  have  a  book  of  plain  swatches  in  bright 
colors.  An  extra  challenge  might  be  offered  by  including  a  single  plaid  or  tweed, 
offering  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  many  different  colors  could  be  found  in 
the  single  swatch. 

A  picture  book  could  be  made  for  baby.  Can  you  imagine  a  polkadot 
fruit  tree  with  a  rough  brown  corduroy  trunk  set  against  a  blue  broadcloth 
sky  in  which  drifted  a  white  terry-cloth  cloud?  A  few  minutes  with  the  zigzag 
stitch,  and  these  things  would  be  put  quickly  and  permanently  in  place  and, 
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if  fabrics  used  were  selected  carefully,  the  book  would  be  completely  washable, 
even  by  machine.  Older  children  in  the  family  could  originate  fabric  pictures 
for  baby's  book  making  it  an  interesting  and  inexpensive  project  for  a  family 
home  evening  activity. 

Older  girls  being  taught  to  sew  might  make  scrapbooks  of  their  own  for 
various  families  of  fabrics  with  characteristics  of  each  fabric  noted  for  reference. 
For  this  type  of  scrapbook,  the  swatches  might  be  most  conveniently  mounted 
in  a  notebook  of  some  type.  Another  helpful  book  for  the  future  seamstress 
would  be  one  of  various  woven  and  non-woven  materials  used  as  interfacings. 

These  ideas  might  serve  as  a  springboard  for  new  projects  of  your  own 
and,  if  all  else  fails,  and  your  daughter  does  grow  up  to  be  a  rag  picker,  at 
least  she  will  know  her  rags. 


->^- 


For  Years  to  Come 


The  fragrance  of  life  is  often  measured  in  little  things — small  deeds  of 
kindness  done  daily,  a  cheery  greeting,  a  warm  handclasp,  a  simple  act  of  help- 
fulness, a  note  of  gratitude  or  appreciation — small  acts,  but  each  is  a  flower  that 
leaves  behind  a  gentle  fragrance  of  blessings  for  years  to  come. 

— Catherine  B.  Bowles 
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Elizabeth  Williamson 

This  hardy  biennial  (Allium  porrum)  needs  no  introduction  to  our  gardens 
and  tables.  During  the  winter  we  add  leeks  to  our  stews,  soups,  and  vegetable- 
meat  dishes,  then  we  cast  this  poor  vegetable  aside  for  the  abundance  of 
attractive  spring  produce.  However,  summer  is  just  around  the  corner,  and  this 
is  the  season  we  anticipate  serving  cool,  attractive  meals. 

What  could  be  more  delectable  than  that  good  old  stantlby,  vichyssoise? 
The  thrifty  French  farmers  knew  this  so  well.  The  leek  was  not  only  savory,  but 
plentiful  and  cheap.  It  eventually  worked  its  way  up  and  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  gourmet  soup.  Here  is  a  simple  recipe  for  vichyssoise  (chilled  leek  soup): 


6  leeks 

5  or  6  medium-sized 

potatoes 
4  tbsp.  butter 

6  c.  chicken  broth  or 

chicken  stock 


salt  and  pepper 

IV^  c.  cream,  chilled 

(heavy  cream  is  tastier) 
chopped  chives  or  parsley 
nutmeg,   if  desired 


Wash  the  leeks  thoroughly.  Cut  off  the  green  tops,  slice  lengthwise.  Saute 
in  the  butter  until  soft  (but  not  brown).  Peel  and  dice  potatoes,  boil  until  tender, 
drain,  and  add  potatoes  and  chicken  broth  or  stock  to  the  leeks.  Simmer  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Remove  from  heat,  and  put  through  a  sieve.  Add  the  salt 
and  ground  pepper  to  taste.  Chill  over  night.  Add  chilled  cream  before  serving 
and  sprinkle  chives  or  parsley  on  top.  If  you  have  an  electric  blender,  the 
vegetables  and  broth  can  be  mixed  together  thoroughly  and  chilled.  You  may  like 
to  try  a  dash  of  nutmeg  on  each  serving.  It  adds  an  unusual  flavor. 

HERB  BREAD 

Herb  bread  is  appetizing  and  an  interesting  accompaniment  for  vichy- 
ssoise; Prepare  the  herb  butter  as  you  are  preparing  the  soup.  For  V^  cube  of 
butter  add  Vs  tsp.  marjoram  and  Vs  tsp.  basil  (fresh  or  dry).  Blend  into  butter. 
Allow  to  stand  in  refrigerator  butter  compartment.  The  following  day,  spread 
rounds  of  bread  with  the  herb  butter,  sprinkle  parsley  or  chives  on  top.  Toast  In 
oven.  This  recipe  may  be  doubled,  depending  on  the  amount  one  wishes  to  serve. 
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THE  LOVELY  LEEK 


LEEKS   IN   DECORATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS 

If 

■r 

Gardeners  and  flower  arrangers  take  note:  In  my  small  garden  (vegetable 
experimental  garden),  I  have  had  two  rows  of  leek  plants  for  years,  using  some 
in  the  kitchen  and  saving  some  for  seed.  The  tall  stems,  with  the  beautiful  large 
balls  of  seed  pods  at  the  top,  are  saved  for  my  flower  arranging  friends  who  make 
stunning  compositions,  adding  unusual  dried  plants,  rocks,  driftwood,  weeds,  and 
anything  unusual  they  can  find  in  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  beaches.  The  older 
plants  are  replaced  by  the  volunteer  ones  which  drop  seeds  from  the  large  balls 
of  seed  pods.  In  this  manner  there  is  no  planting,  only  transplanting  the  following 
spring. 

Leeks  seem  to  be  insect  free.  They  require  very  little  water  or  cultivation.  In 
all,  they  are  a  very  satisfactory  vegetable,  delicious  in  the  kitchen  and,  as  decora- 
tive material,  pleasing  and  interesting  to  the  onlooker. 


AGAINST  THE  SNOW 

Caroline  Eyring  Miner 

The  morning  sun  bathes  in  ethereal  light 
The  old  brick  home  nestled  in  tall  dark  trees. 
Gnarled  and  twisted,  their  branches  laced  with  bright 
Green  leaves,  dotted  with  lonely  nests  to  tease 
New  birds  to  stay,  these  sentinels  stand  guard, 
Limned  like  an  embroidered  frieze  on  the  sky 
In  pastel  pinks  and  grays.    If  they  are  scarred, 
No  matter.    There  will   no  more  be  young  to  try 
The  hay  lofts,  catch  a  pigeon  on  the  wing. 
And  berry  patch  and  orchard  will   be  cold, 
Awaiting  shout  and  mischief  of  the  harvesting. 
They  have  been  up  since  dawn.    Today,  the  old 
Home  nest  will  be  demolished,  so  they  must  go 
And  gather  memories  against  the  snow. 
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Promise 

Nelda  P.   Litchfield, 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


■  Daddy  knocked  softly  on  the  door,  and  Jane  called  out,  "Is  that  you, 
Daddy?" 

"Yes,  dear.  Have  you  time  for  a  brief  heart-to-heart  talk  with  your  old 
Dad?" 

"Of  course!  Come  in.  I'm  still  working  on  the  hem  of  my  wedding  dress. 
Is  it  all  right  if  I  keep  sewing  while  we  chat?" 

"Certainly,  Janie.  I  realize  you  have  so  much  to  have  ready  for  next 
week,  when  we  will   go  to  the  temple  with  you  for  your  marriage." 

And  so  they  talked.  Jane  had  nearly  finished  the  hem,  when  Daddy 
asked  her  if  she  would  make  him  a  promise.  She  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  because  she  knew  he  had  never  asked  her  to  do  anything  which  was 
not  right.  Daddy  became  very  serious,  as  he  said,  "Janie — when  your 
honeymoon  is  over,  in  two  weeks  or  so,  will  you  promise  me  that  you  will 
start  Relief  Society  right  off  the  bat?" 

"Relief  Society?  Oh,  Daddy,  in  the  ward  where  we  shall  be  living,  the 
sisters  just  don't  attend  Relief  Society  until  after  they  have  a  few  children." 

"Then,  my  daughter,  you  be  the  first!" 

Daddy  was  ready  to  leave  when  Jane  gave  her  promise.  He  smiled  and 
added,  "Janie  dear,  the  Lord  feels  very  strongly  about  this  Relief  Society  meet- 
ing requirement.  To  a  mature  Latter-day  Saint  woman.  Relief  Society  is  just 
as  important  as  Priesthood  meeting  is  to  the  men  of  the  Church.  I  know  this 
is  true.  Do  you  know  that  my  mother's  father  exacted  a  promise  from  her 
such  as  you  have  made  tonight?  She  thanked  her  father  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times  for  the  decision  he  helped  her  to  make.  Janie,  I  have 
always  known  the  joy  this  organization  has  given  my  mother.  Your  mother, 
too,  attended  Relief  Society,  the  Tuesday  after  we  got  back  from  our  honey- 
moon; and,  tonight,  dear,  you  know  where  she  is,  at  her  Relief  Society 
executive  meeting  at  the  church.  Janie,  at  Relief  Society,  you  will  never 
learn  anything  false  or  wrong  in  any  way. 

"My  very  beautiful  little  girl,  I  have  been  so  very  grateful,  so  pleased, 
so  lucky  to  have  a  daughter  like  you!  Your  days  in  Sunday  School,  Primary, 
Mutual,  Seminary,  college,  and  teaching  school  in  this  town  have  brought 
you  to  this  point.  You  are  ready  for  your  temple  marriage.  I  love  you, 
my  girl,  for  your  good  decisions." 

Jane's  father  left  the  room,  and  Jane  could  feel  that  tears  would  soon  be 
spilling  out  on  the  expensive  white  gown.  She  placed  her  wedding  dress 
fondly  on  the  bed,  and  kneeling,  she  thanked  the  Lord  for  her  kind  of  a 
father  and  mother,  who  were  even  so  old-fashioned  that  when  she  was  going 
on  her  first  "date,"  the  whole  family  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  her  protec- 
tion  and   safety. 
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Phankuchen 


Janet  W.  Breeze 
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■  I  love  my  grandmother's  kitchen!  It's  a  freshly  painted  "family  room," 
where  an  old  coal  stove  hnes  up  against  the  white  wall  alongside  one  of  those 
new-fangled  electric  things. 

In  the  summertime,  pots  and  kettles  purr  atop  ^ven,  red  coils;  but,  come 
winter,  the  old  stove  shakes  the  soot  from  its  pii>e,  takes  a  newspaper  rub- 
down,  and  ushers  in  a  new  season  of  coziness.  And,  should  a  hungry  grand- 
child or  two  stop  by,  it  doesn't  take  much  coaxing  before  Grandma  climaxes 
the  visit  with  a  phankuchen. 

The  first  time  Grandma  and  the  old  stove  introduced  me  to  this  taste- treat- 
deluxe,  I  was  cautioned  to  remember  that  phankuchen  is  a  real  pancake — 
it  fills  the  pan.  The  little  things  /  made,  Grandma  assured  me,  were  merely 
hot  cakes. 

When  I  asked  for  the  recipe — you  guessed  it — there  was  none.  (Scientifically, 
that  is.)  But  she  made  an  effort  to  work  slowly  enough  for  me  to  determine 
and  write  down  the  amount  of  each  ingredient  she  added.  And  here's  how  it 
came  out: 


2  heaping  tbsps.  flour 
V2  tsp,  salt 
2V^  tsp.  sugar 
2  eggs 

Enough  milk  to  make  batter  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  cream  soup. 

Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  foamy. 
Heat  ten-inch  iron  skillet  containing 


2  tbsps.  shortening.  Pour  batter  into 
hot  shortening  and  cook  until  edges  of 
pancake  are  firm  and  underneath  side 
is  lightly  brown.  Turn  without  break- 
ing (Grandma  can)  and  cook  until 
golden. 


Grandma's  phankuchen,  spread  with  butter  and  homemade  strawberry  jam, 
serves  two.  However,  I  found  myself  with  five  hungry  mouths  impatiently 
waiting  for  "fun  cookin'  " — and  no  iron  skillet. 

So — we  double  the  recii>e  at  our  house  and  cook  at  380°  in  a  large  electric 
frying  pan.  And — but  please  don't  tell  Grandma  how  unskilled  I  am — I  always 
cut  the  phankuchen  in  fours  before  turning. 

Nevertheless,  cut  or  uncut,  there's  nothing  quite  Uke  "a  pancake  that  fills 
the  pan!" 
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Sunburst  and  Diamonds 
Many  Patterns  for  Many  Quilts 


Pearl  Nielsen,  Axtell  Ward,  Gunnison  Stake,  has  made  more  than  one  hundred 
quilts,  cutting  and  sewing  the  blocks,  and  doing  all  of  the  quilting  herself.  Many 
of  the  designs  are  her  original  patterns,  and  she  has  worked  out  numerous 
harmonizing  and  contrasting  color  combinations.  Her  stitches  are  small  and 
beautifully  even,  and  the  quilting  patterns  display  much  beauty  of  line  and 
arrangement.  "A  woman  can  stitch  many  thoughts  about  life  into  a  quilt,"  Mrs. 
Nielsen  has  said  to  her  friends,  "and  quilts  are  a  useful  ornament  in  any  home." 
Mrs.  Nielsen  is  mother  to  ten  children,  and  she  is  proud  and  grateful  for  her 
many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  she  is 
still  a  visiting  teacher  in  Relief  Society,  having  served  in  this  capacity  for  more 
than  forty  years.  She  has  also  served  as  a  counselor  in  the  Ward  Relief  Society 
presidency.  Known  and  loved  throughout  the  Gunnison  Valley,  she  has  observed 
the  Relief  Society  motto  all  her  life — "Charity  never  faileth." 
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Wheat 
for  the  Wise 


Margery  S,  Stewart 
Chapter  Two 


Sjmopsis:  Jennie  Starr,  whose  husband  Rex  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church,  reaUzes  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  material  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
family,  there  is  a  need  for  spirituality.  Sabra,  a  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
daughter,  seems  to  be  searching  for  something  deep  and  satisfying  in  her  life. 


■  When  the  candles  were  blown 
and  the  birthday  songs  silent,  the 
children  went  reluctantly  to  bed. 
Jennie  dressed  again  for  the 
party  and  went  downstairs. 

Rex  looked  up  from  his  paper. 

"Do  we  have  to  go?" 

"No,"  said  Jennie.  She  took 
off  the  mink  stole  and  sat  across 
from  him. 

"Fm  tired,"  Rex  said.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes.  "The  stock  mar- 
ket is  edgy.  The  world  is  edgy." 
He  looked  up,  "But  Sabra  is 
better  .  .  .  she  looks  better,  don't 
you  think?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jennie,  heavily. 
"But  I  wish  they'd  take  her  ton- 
sils out." 

"Not  until  summer.  What's 
with  you,  Jen?" 

Jennie  got  up  and  lit  the  gas 
under  the  logs  and  watched  the 
blue  flames  come  out  and  lick 
the  bark.  What's  with  me?  she 
thought.  What's  with  me,  is  that 
I  have  to  ask  Rex  for  something. 


and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  been  afraid  he  would  refuse 
me. 

She  came  back  and  pulled  a 
cushion  from  the  couch  and  sat 
on  it  and  leaned  against  his  knee. 
"I  love  you,  Rex  .  .  .  empty- 
headed  as  I  am  ...  I  love  you." 

"Likewise,"  he  said  gravely.  He 
touched  her  bright  hair.  "So  now, 
what  is  it?  New  drapes?" 

"When  I  was  little,"  she  said 
slowly,  "Father  used  to  talk  a  lot 
about  God  and  things.  .  .  ." 

"Different,  our  family  was  the 
feckless  sort." 

"When  I  was  little,"  she  went 
on,  "he  used  to  teach  me,  about 
God  and  all  that " 

"I  thought  you  were  a  little 
odd  ball  when  I  first  met  you, 
and  then  I  learned  about  how 
you  had  been  brought  up,  and  I 
could  see  it  would  have  that  ef- 
fect, looking  at  it  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view." 
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"But  looking  at  it  from  a  spirit- 
ual point  of  view,"  said  Jennie 
quietly,  "is  quite  another  matter. 
Fve  been  very  troubled  about 
Sabra's  action  today.  I  feel  we 
have  failed  her." 

"We're  happy,"  said  Rex.  "We 
are  happy,  and  we're  going  to 
stay  that  way.  We're  what  every- 
one dreams  of  being,  rich,  young, 
familied,  with  a  proper  assort- 
ment of  friends,  brains,  and  fun. 
Who  could  ask  for  more?" 

"Sabra,"  said  Jennie. 

"She's  always  asking  for  more," 
Rex  said  shortly,  "the  books  she 
reads  .  .  .  brain  crackers  for 
eighteen-year-olds." 

"She's  different." 

"Agreed.  We'll  have  to  channel 
her  energies  more." 

"How?  Dancing,  piano,  speech, 
she's  still  hungry." 

"I  know." 

He  loves  her,  thought  Jennie, 
as  I  love  her,  half  pain,  half  pride, 
and  all  tenderness  and  fear. 

"She's  not  like  the  others.  She 
needs  more  ...  of  something." 

"Let  me  go  unearth  my  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key." 

She  sat  away  from  him.  "Do 
so.  It  won't  feed  her.  What  she's 
searching  for  isn't  found  where 
you  found  the  key." 

"What  she's  searching  for  will 
lead  her  off  on  one  tangent  after 
another,"  said  her  father. 

Jennie  turned  to  him  quickly. 
"Let  me  go  back.  Rex.  Let  me  go 
back  to  my  own  Church,  with  my 
children!  Let  me  see  to  it  that 
they  aren't  drawn  into  something 
that  will   prove   their  undoing." 

"There  was  a  youngster  .  .  . 
not  quite  like  Sabra,"  Rex  said 
slowly,  his  face  troubled.  "It  was 
in  high  school  .  .  .  she  finally 
committed  suicide  .  .  .  she  was 
brilliant,  involved,  and  confused." 


"I  must  take  them  back  with 
me."  Jennie  lifted  her  face  to 
his.  "Let  me,"  she  pleaded. 

He  sat  back  and  considered. 
"We  said  no  religion  ever  .  .  . 
when  we  married." 

"I  know,"  she  nodded.  "It  was 
easy  enough  to  say  no  religion 
.  .  .  like  I  won't  ever  eat  again 
...  or  I  won't  read  another  book. 
In  love  one  promises  impossible 
things."  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 
"I  still  am  that  much  in  love." 
She  bit  her  lip.  "But  now  there 
are  others  besides  myself  in- 
volved." 

He  kissed  her  gently.  "When 
you  are  tired  your  eyes  get  such 
an  impossible  blue  and  so  enor- 
mous .  .  .  like  Lora's,  did  you 
know?"  He  folded  his  arms.  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  your 
Church  .  .  .  not  really." 

"I've  forgotten  a  lot,"  she  said, 
"and  I  am  not  good  at  explain- 
ing, but  I  remember  how  secure 
I  felt  as  a  child,  with  the  Primary 
and  the  Sunday  School  lessons 
and  Mother  coming  home  from 
Relief  Society  after  giving  a  les- 
son. It  was  my  life." 

To  her  misery  was  added  the 
longing  for  other  years  and  other 
faces. 

"No,"  said  Rex  stubbornly,  "I 
have  got  to  think  this  over." 

"Even  if  I  could  give  them  that 
much  .  .  .  give  Sabra  that  much 
...  it  might  keep  her  from  those 
endless  hours  in  her  room." 

He  was  silent. 

"We  could  try  it ...  for  a  year, 
say,"  Jennie  was  beginning  to 
talk  very  fast,  compulsively.  "One 
year  ought  to  tell  us  if  it's  the 
right  or  wrong  way.  Then  we 
would  know." 

He  curled  a  strand  of  her  hair 
in  his  fingers.  "I  was  reading 
Nietsche  today,  his  'Thus  Spoke 
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Zarathustra.  Even  God,  he 
claims,  has  his  hell  ...  it  is  his 
love  for  his  children.  I  could 
agree  with  that  .  .  .  feeling  as  I 
do  for  mine." 

They  stopped  talking  and 
watched  the  fire.  Jennie  had  the 
tightrope  feeling  again.  Above 
all,  beyond  all,  this  must  not  cost 
a  rift  between  them.  Whatever  it 
was,  however  it  led,  she  must 
walk  side  by  side  with  Rex. 

Rex  said  tonelessly,  "Don 
Spangler's  daughter  ran  away. 
Did  you  know  that?" 

"Samantha  told  me." 

"And  he's  a  psychiatrist  .  .  . 
one  of  the  best,  in  my  opinion. 
But  even  he  could  not  help  his 
child." 

"  A  year  is  such  a  little  time," 
said  Jennie.  Her  voice  broke. 
"The  world  is  such  a  confused 
and  frightened  world.  We  don't 
seem  to  hate  anybody  any  more 
.  .  .  nor  are  we  surprised  by 
horror  ...  we  keep  fighting  and 
breaking  the  laws  because  we 
can't  seem  to  help  ourselves.  Rex, 
it's  the  families  who  are  the  forts 
now  .  .  .  the  only  fortresses 
against  the  tigers." 

"A  year  is  short,"  Rex  agreed. 
"At  least  we  will  have  tried  some- 
thing. I  was  not  brought  up  in  a 


church,  so  I  can't  evaluate  its 
effect  on  the  young  mind."  He 
rose  and  turned  toward  the  fire- 
place. "If  she  were  only  like  the 
others." 

"Her  difference  is  the  thing 
that  will  make  her  or  break  her," 
Jennie  said  reluctantly.  "The 
other  children  we  can  understand 
.  .  .  but  with  Sabra  we  grope." 

"Only  a  year,"  he  said  huskily. 
"After  that,  we  do  it  my  way." 

"What  is  your  way?"  she  asked 
in  quick  alarm.  She  watched  him 
prepare  the  room  for  the  night, 
turning  off  the  fire,  securing  the 
windows.  He  was  tall  and  quick 
and  thin,  his  face  was  keen  and 
intelligent,  his  friends  were  the 
best.  Rex  demanded  the  best.  She 
could  be  sure  of  one  thing — he 
would  be  watching  and  measur- 
ing, weighing  and  studying.  But 
at  least  she  had  taken  the  first 
step  and  was  still  standing. 

Rex  took  her  hand.  "I'll  be 
working  on  an  alternate,"  he  said, 
"a  year  wil  give  me  insight  and 
time."  He  grinned  at  her,  "After 
all,  it  just  came  up  this  evening." 

She  could  not  contradict  him, 
but  in  herself  she  knew  the  prob- 
lem had  existed  since  their  mar- 
riage, shelved. 

{To  be  continued) 


GENUINE  LOVE 

Virginia  Brown 

Genuine  love  is  a  spiritual  commodity  which  demands  no  down  payment  by 
the  recipient.  The  only  required  collateral  security  is  need.  Terms  are  extended 
infinitely,  with  an  unconditional  guarantee  attached.  Kindness  and  humility  pay 
the  interest.  Wisdom  adds  daily  to  the  investment.  The  pure  in  heart  hold  the 
franchise,  and  prospects  are  as  numerous  as  the  human  race.  Any  idle  moment 
marks  the  past  due  date  with  the  end  of  eternity  as  expiration. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 


Danish  Mission,  Copenhagen  and  Jylland  Districts  Singing  Mothers  Present 

Music  for  Quarterly  Conference 

Ingrid  A.  Sorenson,  Supervisor,  Danish  Mission  Relief  Society,  stands  in 
the  front  row,  seventh  from  the  left:  Lillian  Krammer,  Copenhagen  District 
chorister,  is  seventh  from  the  left  in  the  second  row;  DeAnna  Yates  is  pianist; 
and  Inger  Larsen,  second  from  the  left  in  the  front  row,  is  president  of  the 
Copenhagen  District  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Sorenson  reports:  "The  Singing  Mothers  of  the  Copenhagen  and 
Jylland  Districts  are  always  eager  to  furnish  music  for  the  quarterly  confer- 
ences. These  sisters  travel  long  distances,  but  are  willing  to  give  of  their  time 
and  talents." 

Inger  Fisher  Rasmussen  is  president  of  the  Danish  Mission  Relief  Society, 
with  Edith  Christensen  as  first  counselor  and  Tova  Birhskov  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

St.  Joseph  Stake  (Arizona),  Thatcher  Second  Ward  Relief  Society 
Mothers  and  Daughters  Day 

June  1,  1965 

Ileen  Hoopes,  President,  St.  Joseph  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "We  feel 
that  the  Mothers  and  Daughters  Day  is  a  splendid  way  to  introduce  Relief 
Society  to  our  teenage  daughters.  The  girls  enjoyed  the  lessons  and  the 
instructions  in  handicraft,  especially  learning  to  quilt.  A  potluck  luncheon 
was  served  at  noon." 

Manuela  T.  Mickelson  is  president  of  the  Thatcher  Second  Ward  Relief 
Society;  Erdine  Layton,  First  Counselor;  Jeanene  Flake,  Second  Counselor: 
Virginia  Thompson,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Olive  P.  Hoopes,  work  meeting  leader. 

Hayward  Stake  (California)   Leadership  Meeting 

September  24,  1965 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Rexine  Glenn,  organist;  Erma  Neilsen,  Work 
Counselor;  Vera  Crockett,  President;  Rose  Winkle,  Education  Counselor;  Edna 
Jelison,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Eileen  Turek,  literature  class  leader. 

Back  row:  Gwenn  Webb,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Georgene  Moffitt, 
social  science  class  leader;  Catherine  Russell,  chorister;  Anna  Hoem,  who  made 
the  Relief  Society  emblem  featured  in  the  center  of  the  picture;  Rama  Lee, 
work  meeting  leader;  Esther  Kenison,  theology  class  leader. 

Sister  Crocket  reports:  "Our  opening  leadership  meeting  was  a  most 
spiritual  occasion.  The  theme  of  the  year's  program — charity — was  beautifully 
brought  into  focus  by  a  large  Relief  Society  emblem  in  blue  and  gold  glass, 
surrounded  by  twelve  miniature  lights.  Each  board  member,  in  turn,  lighted 
a  light,  after  giving  a  fitting  quotation  on  our  theme,  and  on  her  special 
assignment.  Elder  Delbert  Wright,  President  of  the  Oakland  Temple,  was  the 
guest  speaker." 
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Albuquerque  Stake  (New  Mexico)  Visiting  Teacher  Convention 

September  11,  1965 

Left  to  right:  Lynda  King,  Los  Lunas  Branch,  the  youngest  visiting 
teacher,  age  twenty;  Betty  Jean  Steffensen,  stake  visiting  teacher  message 
leader;  Maude  Barb,  the  eldest  active  visiting  teacher,  age  eighty-nine. 

Vera  Mae  K.  Hamilton,  President,  Albuquerque  Stake  Relief  Society, 
reports  that  an  autumn  motif  and  color  scheme  were  used  throughout  the 
convention.  The  film  "A  Light  Shining"  was  presented,  and  music  was  provided 
by  the  Albuquerque  Third  Ward  Singing  Mothers. 

Santa  Monica  Stake  (California),  La  Cienega  Ward  Opening  Social  and 

Testimonial 

September  28,  1965 

In  the  center  of  front  row:  Odette  Coulam,  honored  President,  with 
daughters  Nancy  Jex  and  Billie  Morgan  on  either  side;  First  Counselor  Inis 
Turner,  third  from  Sister  Coulam's  left;  Second  Counselor  Melba  Maynard, 
fourth  from  Sister  Coulam's  left;  the  new  La  Cienega  Ward  Relief  Society 
President  Evelyn  Astle,  first  at  the  right  on  the  front  row;  theology  class  leader 
Eloise  Chalfont,  second  from  the  right,  first  row;  Evelyn  Bluth,  President,  Santa 
Monica  Stake  Relief  Society,  fifth  from  the  right  on  the  second  row. 

Sister  Bluth  reports:  "The  'This  Is  Your  Life'  program  was  written  and 
directed  by  Eloise  Chalfont.  The  new  ward  president  Evelyn  Astle  contacted 
over  forty  people  who  had  served  with  Sister  Odette  Coulam  during  her 
seventeen  years  as  ward  and  stake  president.  Many  of  these  people  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  be  in  attendance.  The  mission  of  Relief  Society  was 
beautifully  demonstrated  by  the  portrayal  of  the  life  of  Sister  Coulam — this 
much-loved  woman — in  prose,  poetry,  and  music.  The  large  group  who  attended 
were  uplifted  and  inspired  by  the  dedication  and  devotion  of  this  exemplary 
woman  to  so  order  their  lives  that  they  might  become  more  active  in  Relief 
Society  and  invite  others  to  participate  with  them." 

Yellowstone  Stake  (Idaho)   Relief  Society  Board  Entertains  Ward  Relief  Society 

Officers  and  Teachers  at  "Preview  of  Lessons" 

September  8,   1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Leola  Beddes,  Magazine  representative; 
Delia  Davis,  literature  class  leader;  Anna  Romrell,  visiting  teacher  class 
leader;  Deon  Davis,  social  science  class  leader;  Ruth  Reynolds,  theology  class 
leader. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Lisle  L.  Andrus,  former  president, 
Yellowstone  Stake  Relief  Society;  Ortella  Clark,  First  Counselor;  Jeanne 
Siddoway,  Second  Counselor;  Mary  B.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Margaret 
Stanford,  work  meeting  leader;  Naomi  Jergensen,  chorister;  Betty  Tibbits, 
organist;  Roma  Williams,  who  had  charge  of  the  film  and  photography. 

Sister  Andrus  reports:  "There  were  120  in  attendance  from  eleven  wards 
and  the  West  Yellowstone  Branch.  The  'Preview  of  Lessons'  was  initiated 
four  years  ago  by  this  board.  The  invitations,  lesson  ideas  for  the  year,  decora- 
tions, music,  programs,  and  ffefreshments  have  been  organized  under  a  special 
theme  for  that  particular  evening.  The  special  themes  for  the  four  years 
have  been:  The  Beautiful  Lady  in  Blue;  The  Good  Ship  Relief  Society; 
Keys  to  Wisdom;  and  'Let  There  Be  Light.'  The  September  1965  meeting 
was  the  highlight  of  Relief  Society  in  Yellowstone  Stake,  and  an  outstanding 
spiritual  experience." 

Denice  Parker  is  the  new  president  of  Yellowstone  Stake,  and  Sister 
Andrus  is  president  of  Ricks  College  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Idaho  State  University  Stake  (Pocatello,  Idaho),  First  Ward  Relief  Society 

Opening  Social 
October  21,   1965 

Seated  in  front,  left  to  right:  Marie  VanderBeek,  First  Counselor;  Veloe 
Brasier,  President;  Carolyn  Winn,  Second  Counselor. 

Second  row:  Gayle  Sweat,  organist;  Gayla  Olson,  Magazine  representative; 
Janet  Dixon,  social  science  class  leader;  Joyce  Craig,  work  director;  Jane  Niel- 
sen; Diane  Perry,  visiting  teacher  message  leader. 

Carol  D.  Chase,  President,  Idaho  State  University  Stake,  reports  that  the 
invitations  to  the  social  were  unique  in  the  form  of  a  ticket  and  carried  a 
message  of  welcome  to  the  Relief  Society  program: 

Come  Aboard  the  Relief  Society  Train 

Tickets  sold  to:    University  First  Ward  sisters 

Boarding  time:    7:15  p.m.  October  21,  1965 

Special  feature  of  the  trip:    A  special  seat  was  reserved  in  the 

Relief  Society  lesson  cars.    Live  entertainment  in  the  lounge  car,  and 
a  luncheon  served  in  the  dining  car. 

Destination:   A  greater  love  and  unity  in  our  ward. 

Phoenix  West  Stake  Relief  Society  Ward  Presidencies  at  Leadership  Meeting 

September  17,  1965 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Members  of  Phoenix  West  Stake  Relief 
Society  Board:  Irma  R.  Harris,  work  meeting  leader;  M.  Dianne  Johns,  Maga- 
zine representative;  Hazel  B.  Gunderson,  literature  class  leader;  Phyllis  G. 
Peters,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Ethelyn  M.  Eagar,  Second  Counselor; 
Millicent  K.  Winsor,  President;  Julia  W.  Riggs,  First  Counselor;  lone  J.  Simon- 
son,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Anne  P.  Riggs,  theology  class  leader;  Fayne  N.  Col- 
yar,  chorister;  Barbara  B:  Brown,  social  science  class  leader. 

Standing  are  members  of  the  presidencies  of  Glendale  Second  Ward, 
Phoenix  Ninth  Ward,  Phoenix  Tenth  Ward,  Phoenix  Seventeenth  Ward, 
Phoenix  Nineteenth  Ward,  Phoenix  Twenty-first  Ward,  and  Phoenix  Twenty- 
sixth  Ward. 

Sister  Winsor  reports:  "Of  the  seven  ward  presidents,  six  are  new  during 
this  calendar  year.  In  September  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidency  met  with 
each  ward  presidency  in  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the  individual  respon- 
sibility of  each  member,  the  specific  duties,  and  any  questions  pertaining  to 
their  calling.  We  feel  a  great  deal  was  accomplished  through  these  meetings, 
gaining  a  closer  bond  of  sisterhood  and  love  for  each  other,  as  well  as  greater 
unity  and  understanding  between  the  ward  and  stake  officers." 

Australian   Mission,   Canberra    Branch   Singing   Mothers   Present    Music   For  the 

Opening  of  the  New  Chapel 

June  27,  1965 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Nelly  Earle,  chorister;  Valerie  Jardie;  Shauna 
Kelly;  Wilma  Hay;  Nancy  Francis;  Dorothy   Miles. 

Second  row:  Betty  Dopson,  President;  Annie  Stoker;  Theda  Anderson; 
Jean  Vonthethoff,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Eileen  Keenan,  Second  Counselor; 
Hilda  Hay;  Adelyne  Smith. 

Back  row,  missionary  sisters:   Donna  McAllister  and  Silvia  Boelter. 

Seated  at  the  piano:  Lynne  Grenville. 

Laurine  A.  Ensign,  Supervisor,  Australian  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports 
that  the  opening  of  the  Canberra  chapel  occurred  before  she  arrived  in  the 
mission,  and  during  the  time  that  Vivian  H.  Coombs  was  the  Relief  Society 
supervisor  in  the  mission. 

Fifteen  sisters  comprised  the  choir,  and  they  sang  "Dear  to  the  Heart  of 
the  Shepherd"  and  "Each  Cooing  Dove."  The  singing  was  quite  an  achievement 
for  these  women,  as  they  had  been  practicing  together  for  only  two  months. 
The  day  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  those  present. 
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St.  Johns  stake  (Arizona)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music  for  the  Officers  Meeting 
of  the  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference 

September  29,  1965 

Burma  S.  Hamblin,  President,  St.  Johns  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"This  picture  shows  our  Singing  Mothers  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  chorus 
sang  'O  Divine  Redeemer,'  conducted  by  Francelle  Boman,  and  'One  World,* 
conducted  by  Rosie  B.  Hall.  Betty  Jo  LeSueur  is  stake  organist.  Elder  Roy 
M.  Darley  accompanied  our  singing  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  is  seated  at  the 
organ  in  the  picture. 

"Our  Relief  Society  stake  counselors  are  Edith  H.  Eagar  and  Goldie  West. 
Wanda  H.  Hall  is  secretary- treasurer.  All  of  the  officers  sang  with  the  chorus. 
Stake  President  Bryant  Whiting  and  one  of  his  Counselors,  Elmo  Jarvis,  are 
seated  with  the  group.  Florence  J.  Madsen  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society  is  also  seated  with  us.  She  came  to  our  stake  to  work  with  us,  and 
from  her  we  received  inspiration  as  well  as  instruction. 

"There  are  nine  wards  in  our  stake,  and  sisters  from  each  ward  partic- 
ipated, some  of  them  driving  260  miles  to  rehearsals.  Each  ward  was  responsible 
for  its  finances  for  the  trip.  They  made  their  money  through  bake  sales, 
serving  family  reunion  dinners,  and  conventions.  Also,  they  operated  refresh- 
ment booths  at  rodeos  and  fairs,  and  two  wards  joined  forces  and  planted,  hoed, 
and  harvested  a  patch  of  green  corn. 

We  feel  that  our  appearance  in  the  Tabernacle  was  a  wonderful  inspira- 
tional experience.  We  are  grateful  for  it,  and  feel  that  it  united  us  as  sisters 
in  the  stake.  We  chartered  three  buses,  and  most  of  the  120  sisters,  as  well  as 
our  stake  president,  traveled  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  bus. 
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Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 
Lesson  72  —  The  First  Presidency  —  Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
(Text:     The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sections  90,  91,  92) 

For  First  Meeting,   May  1966 
In  the  Southern   Hemisphere,  for  October  1966 

Objective:  To  understand  the  place  of  the  keys  of  the  Priesthood 

in  the  gospel  plan. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  December  1832,  the  Lord 
instructed  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  that  all  who  should  become 
members  of  the  School  of  the 
Prophets  should,  by  ordinance, 
be  clean  from  the  blood  of  this 
generation.   (D&C  88:138-141.) 

They  were  told  that  wilful  sin- 
ning would  bring  the  penalty  of 
being  turned  over  to  the  buffet- 
ings  of  Satan  until  the  day  of 
redemption.   {DHC  1:323-324.) 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  SIN 

On  March  8,  1833,  the  Lord 
gave  Section  90  in  which  confir- 
mation is  made  of  blessings 
wherein  forgiveness  of  sins  was 
granted  by  the  Lord.  The  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  was  informed 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven  (verse 
l),and  both  Sidney  Rigdon  and 


Frederick  G.  Williams  were  also 
given  the  same  assurance.  The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  Com- 
mentary brings  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  sins  of  these 
brethren  were  not  serious,  but  as 
men  learn  more  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Church  and  also 
advance  in  understanding  of  the 
need  for  closer  observance  to  the 
commandments,  they  recognize 
wherein  they  may  improve  their 
lives.  (Pages  576-577.)  Is  it  not 
true  that  more  knowledge  of 
gospel  principles  brings  the  con- 
viction by  the  Spirit  that  further 
efforts  must  be  made  to  perfect 
one^s  life? 

THE   KEYS  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD 

What  are  the  "keys"  of  the 
Priesthood?  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  received  these 
keys  at  the  hands  of  John  the 
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Baptist,  Peter,  James,  and  John 
and  the  heavenly  visitants  men- 
tioned in  Section  110.  Without 
these  powers  the  Lord's  Church 
would  not  be  a  kingdom  of  order. 
With  the  prophet  holding  these 
powers  throughout  the  world,  he 
may  direct  the  use  of  the  Priest- 
hood by  every  person  who  has 
received  an  ordination  to  the 
Priesthood.  The  "keys"  consti- 
tute the  power  to  direct  the  use 
of  the  Priesthood.  An  important 
principle,  also,  that  every  person 
should  know  is  derived  from  an 
understanding  of  the  functioning 
of  these  keys.  No  male  ordained 
to  the  Priesthood  may  exercise 
this  authority  in  performing  ordi- 
nances unless  he  is  given  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  The  Priesthood 
ordination  bestows  the  power  to 
act  for  the  Lord,  but  the  person's 
acts  in  using  the  Priesthood  are 
not  valid  if  the  Church  officer 
over  him  has  not  authorized  him 
to  use  the  Priesthood.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
even  though  one  may  be  an 
ordained  high  priest,  he  cannot 
baptize  unless  the  bishop  of  his 
ward  or  the  presiding  officer 
where  he  resides  gives  him  per- 
mission to  baptize.  The  bishop, 
in  this  case,  holds  the  keys  of 
authority  in  his  ward.  Similarly, 
a  stake  president  holds  keys  for 
his  stake.  But,  in  both  of  these 
cases,  neither  bishop  nor  stake 
president  has  authority  to  func- 
tion outside  of  the  ward  or  stake 
over  which  he  is  set  apart  to  pre- 
side. Thus,  the  powers  of  pre- 
siding, under  the  keys  of  the 
Priesthood,  are  limited  to  the 
jurisdiction  given  to  the  officer 
by  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  Church.  The  prophet  sees 
that  the  Lord's  work  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  world  by  confer- 


ring local  jurisdiction  to  the  many 
officers  who  function  under  him. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  AND  THE  KEYS 

Six  months  after  the  Church 
was  organized,  the  Lord  gave  a 
revelation  in  which  he  instructed 
the  Church  that  there  is  only 
one  man  at  a  time  who  holds 
all  the  keys  of  the  Priesthood.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  First  Elder 
of  the  Church — Joseph  Smith.  It 
was  indicated  in  that  revelation 
that  the  Prophet  was  to  hold 
these  powers  "until  I  shall  ap- 
point unto  them  another  in  his 
stead"  (D&C  28:7).  Even  the 
appointment  of  the  Prophet  to 
preside  over  the  Church  was  to 
be  done  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  Church,  by  the  prayer  of 
faith.  (Ibid.,  verses  12-13.)  One- 
half  year  passed  and  a  situation 
arose  in  the  Church  that  de- 
manded a  reiteration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  revelator  for  the 
Church.  Another  person  claimed 
such  a  right,  but  the  Lord's  king- 
dom is  one  of  order. 

In  the  course  of  this  reaffirma- 
tion of  this  most  important  prin- 
ciple, the  Lord  said  concerning 
Joseph  Smith: 

And  this  ye  shall  know  assuredly — 
that  there  is  none  other  appointed 
unto  you  to  receive  commandments 
and  revelations  until  he  be  taken,  if 
he  abide  in  me  (Ibid.,  43:3). 

Before  the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve  was  appointed,  the  Lord 
made  known  that  the  Prophet 
would  hold  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom throughout  time  and  eter- 
nity. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  shall  never  be  taken  from 
you,  while  thou  art  in  the  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come; 
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Nevertheless,  through  you  shall  the 
oracles  be  given  to  another,  yea,  even 
unto  the  church  (Ibid.,  90:3-4). 

THE  TWELVE  AND  THE  KEYS 

The  expressions  "oracles"  and 
"even  to  the  church"  are  ex- 
plained in  this  authoritative 
passage: 

...  In  the  plural  it  [oracles]  means 
the  Revelations  given  by  Grod  (Rom. 
3:2;  I  Peter  4:11).  ..  . 

.  .  .  Yet  when  the  Prophet  should  be 
taken  the  "oracles"  would  be  given  to 
another,  "even  to  the  Church."  There- 
fore after  the  martyrdom  the  keys  re- 
mained and  were  in  possession  of  the 
Church  and  exercised  through  the  pre- 
siding councU,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  in  the  Church  the  oracles  are 
found  and  will  continue  unto  the  end 
of  time  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Commentary,  page  577). 

When  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  was  martyred,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Twelve 
presided  over  the  Church.  What 
powers  do  the  apostles  possess 
which  would  give  them  authority 
to  preside  over  the  Church  upon 
the  death  of  the  Prophet?  Among 
others,  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff has  left  his  testimony  of  the 
conferring  of  the  keys  of  the 
Priesthood  by  Joseph  Smith 
upon  the  Twelve. 

The  last  speech  that  Joseph  Smith 
ever  made  to  the  Quorum  of  the  Apos- 
tles was  in  a  building  in  Nauvoo,  and 
it  was  such  a  speech  as  I  never  heard 
from  mortal  man  before  or  since.  He 
was  clothed  upon  with  the  Spirit  and 
poWer  of  Grod.  His  face  was  clear  as 
amber.  The  room  was  filled  as  with 
consiuning  fire.  He  stood  three  hours 
upon  his  feet.  Said  he:  "You  Apostles 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  have  been  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Lord 
on  the  earth.  Now,  I  have  received,  as 
the  Prophet,  seer  and  revelator,  stand- 


ing at  the  head  of  this  dispensation, 
every  key,  every  ordinance,  every 
principle  and  every  Priesthood  that 
belongs  to  the  last  dispensation  and 
fulness  of  times.  And  I  have  sealed  all 
these  things  upon  your  heads.  Now, 
you  Apostles,  if  you  do  not  rise  up  and 
bear  off  this  kingdom,  as  I  have  given 
it  to  you,  you  will  be  danmed." 

I  am  the  only  witness  left  on  earth 
that  can  bear  record  of  this,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  in  which  I  stand  (Conference 
Report  April  1898,  page  89). 

What  process  continued  the 
existence  of  the  keys  of  the 
Priesthood  following  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Prophet?  At  the  time 
of  the  ordination  of  each  apostle 
he  is  given  all  of  the  Priesthood 
authority  received  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  The  conferring  of 
the  keys  of  the  Priesthood  does 
not  diminish  the  Priesthood  of 
the  person  performing  the  ordina- 
tion. There  are  thousands  of 
elders  holding  the  same  author- 
ity. Similarly,  there  may  be  many 
who  hold  the  keys  of  the  Priest- 
hood, as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  but 
there  is  only  one  person  at  a  time 
who  holds  these  keys  actively; 
that  is,  to  receive  revelation  for 
the  Church  and  to  direct  its 
activities.  The  Twelve  Apostles 
hold  these  keys  inactively;  that 
is,  they  use  these  latter  authori- 
ties when  called  upon  by  the 
President  of  the  Church,  and 
when  the  President  dies,  they  use 
these  powers  to  appoint  the  new 
President  of  the  Church  by  reve- 
lation. 

THE  KEYS  AND  WORTHINESS 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
discussed  these  powers  and  the 
need  for  worthiness  on  the  part 
of  him  who  holds  them,  as  indi- 
cated in  verse  5  of  Section  90. 
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...  If  any  man  in  that  position 
should  become  unfaithful,  God  would 
remove  him  out  of  his  place.  I  testify 
in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  that  He 
will  not  suffer  the  head  of  the  Church, 
him  whom  He  has  chosen  to  stand  at 
the  head,  to  transgress  His  laws  and 
apostatize;  the  moment  he  should  take 
a  course  that  would  in  time  lead  to  it, 
God  would  take  him  away.  Why?  Be- 
cause to  suffer  a  wicked  man  to  occupy 
that  position,  would  be  to  allow,  as  it 
were,  the  fountain  to  become  cor- 
rupted, which  is  something  He  will 
never  permit.  And  why  will  he  not 
suffer  it?  Because  it  is  not  the  work 
of  Joseph  Smith;  it  is  not  the  work  of 
Brigham  Young  or  of  John  Taylor. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  man  but  of  God 
Almighty;  and  it  is  His  business  to  see 
that  the  men  who  occupy  this  position 
are  men  after  His  own  heart,  men  that 
will  receive  instructions  from  Him, 
and  that  will  carry  out  the  same 
according  to  the  counsels  of  His  will 
(Journal  of  Discourses  24:192). 

THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY  ORGANIZED 

On  March  18,  1833,  ten  days 
after  Section  90  was  received,  the 
First  Presidency  was  organized 
with  Joseph  Smith  as  President, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  First  Counselor, 
and  Frederick  G.  WilHams, 
Second  Counselor.  The  Prophet 
recorded  the  event  in  these 
words: 

...  I  laid  my  hands  on  Brothers 
Sidney  and  Frederick,  and  ordained 
them  to  take  part  with  me  in  holding 
the  keys  of  this  last  kingdom,  and  to 
assist  in  the  Presidency  of  the  High 
Priesthood,  as  my  Counselors;  after 
which  I  exhorted  the  brethren  to 
faithfulness  and  diligence  in  keeping 
the  comftiandments  of  God  (DHC  I: 
334). 

KEYS  AND  PRESIDENCY 

When  the  First  Presidency 
meets  as  a  quorum,  the  brethren 
act  by  reason  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Lord  has  revealed 
wherein  this  quorum's  decisions 
would    be    valid — and    also    the 


Council  of  the  Twelve  and  the 
First  Council  of  the  Seventy — 
only  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
each  member  of  the  quorum. 
Then  the  virtues  which  should  in- 
fluence righteous  decisions  were 
also  enumerated,  such  as  meek- 
ness, patience,  godliness,  and  so 
forth.  (D&C  107:27-31.)  When 
the  President  dies,  the  Quorum 
of  the  First  Presidency  no  longer 
exists.  This  is  what  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  said  in  a  meeting 
with  the  Twelve  Apostles  on 
January  26,  1836: 

...  the  Twelve  are  not  subject  to 
any  other  than  the  first  Presidency 
....  and  where  I  am  not,  there  is  no 
First  Presidency  over  the  Twelve 
(DHC  11:374). 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear 
that  the  counselors  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  and 
their  authority  exists  only  as  long 
as  there  is  a  President.  Other- 
wise, they,  if  apostles  in  the  Quo- 
rum of  the  Twelve,  return  to  their 
places  of  seniority  in  that  quo- 
rum. The  Twelve  Apostles,  hold- 
ing the  keys  of  the  Priesthood, 
become  the  active  leaders  of  the 
Church,  with  the  President  of  the 
Twelve  being  in  charge  of  the 
Church  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Twelve  as  counselors  until 
the  Quorum  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency is  organized. 

In  all  matters  the  President  of 
the  Church  presides;  his  coun- 
selors assist  him.  In  the  following 
verse  the  Lord  sets  forth  clearly 
the  powers  of  the  President. 

And  this  shall  be  your  business  and 
mission  in  all  your  lives,  to  preside  in 
council,  and  set  in  order  all  the  affairs 
of  this  church  and  kingdom  (D&C  90: 
16). 

At  this  time  (March  1833)  the 
First  Presidency  was  to  hold  not 
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only  the  keys  of  the  Church  but 
also  the  keys  to  the  School  of  the 
Prophets.  (D&C  90:7.)  But  in 
both  of  these  administrations 
Joseph  Smith  was  to  preside. 
{Ibid.,  verses  12-13.) 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Through  the  work  of  the  First 
Presidency,  preparation  for  giv- 
ing the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Zion  (Jackson 
County,  Missouri)  and  to  the 
nations  was  to  go  forth. 

Other  nations  were  to  hear  the 
message  through  the  missionaries 
who  were  to  present  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles,  first,  and  then  to 
the  Jews.  (D&C  90:8-9.)  This 
instruction  is  in  fulfillment  of 
prophecy. 

With  the  complete  fulfillment 
of  this  prophecy,  yet  future,  the 
Lord^s  power  will  be  demon- 
strated in  the  bringing  about  of  a 
paradisiacal  environment,  which 
will  characterize  the  millennial 
reign  of  the  Savior.  The  gospel 
shall  be  taught  in  that  day  in  the 
various  languages.  (Verses  10- 
11.) 

OTHER  DUTIES  OF  THE  PROPHET 

At  an  earlier  date  the  Prophet 
and  Sidney  Rigdon  were  engaged 
in  the  "translation"  (revision)  of 
the  Bible.  The  Prophet's  present 
responsibility  was  to  work  on  this 
revision  and  then  to  attend  to  his 
other  duties. 

Only  some  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Prophet  are  mentioned 
in  this  revelation  to  indicate  ways 
in  which  he  was  to  preside  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The 
President  of  the  Church  is  to 
receive  revelation  and  thus  to 
make  known  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom.  (D&C  90:13-14.)  Here 


again  is  repeated  the  important 
principle  that  the  Prophet  is  to 
receive  revelation  for  the  Church 
and  to  "set  in  order  all  the  affairs 
of  this  church  and  kingdom" 
(verse  16). 

Significant  among  the  Proph- 
et's duties  was  this  counsel,  which 
would  be  applicable  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church: 

....  and  study  and  learn,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  good  books, 
and  with  languages,  tongues,  and 
people    (Verse   15) . 

Applicable  to  the  Latter-day 
Saint  is  the  admonition  to  be- 
ware of  pride.  To  set  one's  house 
in  order  means  to  overcome  the 
weaknesses  which  prevent  close 
communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
A  part  of  this  endeavor  is  to  be 
clean  in  body  and  mind  and  to 
be  industrious.  (Verses  17-18.) 

TEMPORAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Verses  19  through  33  contain 
several  instructions  concerning 
temporal  matters.  For  example, 
Frederick  G.  Williams  was  to 
have  a  home  for  his  family;  the 
debts  of  the  Lord's  storehouse 
were  to  be  paid;  and  counsel  was 
given  on  the  number  who  should 
be  accommodated  in  the  home  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Sr.  In  verse  25  the 
meaning  of  "let  your  families  be 
small"  pertains  to  those  not  of 
his  immediate  family  who  were 
receiving  lodging  in  his  home. 

Reference  is  made  to  Vienna 
Jacques,  the  only  woman  other 
than  the  Prophet's  wife,  Enmia, 
who  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  (Ibid,, 
90:  28-31.)  She  was  to  go  to 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and 
receive  a  stewardship  from  the 
bishop. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  COVENANTS 

An  outstanding  message  in 
Section  90  is  the  following: 

Search  diligently,  pray  always,  and 
be  believing,  and  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  your  good,  if  ye  walk 
uprightly  and  remember  the  covenant 
wherewith  ye  have  covenanted  one 
with  another   (Verse  24). 

The  expression  "the  covenant 
wherewith  ye  have  covenanted 
one  with  another"  has  at  least 
two  meanings.  First,  when  one 
enters  the  Church  by  baptism  he 
covenants  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  The  member 
of  the  Church  who  does  not  con- 
tinue in  this  agreement  no  longer 
represents  the  Lord  and,  thus, 
his  actions  cast  reflection  upon 
all  members  who  are  endeavoring 
to  demonstrate  their  true  citizen- 
ship in  the  kingdom.  Secondly, 
the  agreement  to  work  for  the 
salvation  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  was  also  made  in  the  pre- 
earth  life.  "Joseph  Smith,  by 
revelation,  instructed  the  Sainte 
and  said  that  the  Lord  'ordained 
and  prepared'  the  means,  'before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  dead  who 
should  die  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.'  "  (Smith,  Joseph 
Fielding:  The  Way  to  Perfec- 
tion, page  176.) 

ZION  WARNED 

In  the  concluding  verses  of  this 
revelation,  a  warning  was  given  to 
Zion  that  if  she  did  not  repent, 
she  would  be  chastened  until  she 
was  clean.    (D&C  90:34-37.) 

The  literal  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy  is  history.  The  saints 
were  literally  driven  from  Mis- 
souri because  of  their  transgres- 
sions. (Ibid.,  101:1-8;  105:1-10.) 


Many  of  the  prophets,  subse- 
quent to  the  expulsion  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  from 
Missouri,  have  applied  this  warn- 
ing to  us  of  a  later  period.  Among 
these  was  President  Wilford 
Woodruff,  who  said: 

We  have  been  favored,  as  no  other 
people  have,  with  wise  counsels.  Their 
extent  and  variety  are  immeasurable. 
They  cover  every  department  of  hu- 
man life.  So  far  as  we  have  observed 
them,  prosperity  and  happiness  have 
been  the  results.  Whatever  difficulties 
we  may  have  to  contend  with  to-day 
are  due,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  great 
part,  to  our  disregard  of  them  {An 
Epistle  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  Semi-annual 
Conference,  October  10,  1887,  page  9). 

SECTION  91 

While  the  Prophet  was  revising 
the  scriptures,  he  inquired  of  the 
Lord  concerning  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Testament.  These 
books,  being  of  uncertain  origin, 
were  once  a  part  of  the  Protes- 
tant Bible,  and  they  continue  to 
be  in  the  Douay  version  (Catho- 
lic). Section  91  informs  us  that 
although  the  books  in  the  main 
were  translated  correctly  there 
were  many  additions  by  the 
hands  of  men.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  the  Apocrypha  to  be  revised, 
the  Prophet  was  advised,  but  by 
the  Spirit  the  reader  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  truth  and 
the  spurious. 

SECTION  92 

This  revelation  is  a  command- 
ment that  Frederick  G.  Williams 
be  received  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Order.  The  expression 
"you  shall  be  a  lively  member" 
is  a  first  principle  with  Latter- 
day  Saints.  They  know  that  the 
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active  member  receives  the  mani- 
fold blessings  of  participation, 
one  of  which  is  to  know  that  a 
commandment  is  being  lived. 
(D&C  42:40.) 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  What  are  the  keys  of  the  Priest- 
hood? Who,  today,  holds  these  keys? 

2.  What    provision    has    the    Lord 


made  for  the  continuation  of  the 
keys  of  the  Priesthood  although  the 
President  of  the  Church  dies? 

3.  Discuss:  "Remember  the  cov- 
enant wherewith  ye  have  covenanted 
one  with  another." 

4.  What  warning  did  the  Lord  give 
in  Section  90  that  is  applicable  to  us 
today? 

5.  What  value  do  you  think  Sections 
91  and  92  are  to  you? 


VISITING  TEACHER  MESSAGE 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Christine  H.   Robinson 

Message  72  —  "He  that  Seeketh  Me  Early  Shall  Find  Me,  and  Shall  Not 

Be  Forsaken"     (D&C  88:83) 

For  First  Meeting,   May  1966 
In  the  Southern   Hemisphere,  for  October  1966 

Objective:  To  stress  the  importance  of  seeking  and  finding  the 

Lord  as  early  as  possible  in  our  lives. 


■  Both  King  David  and  his  son 
Solomon  reaHzed  the  wisdom  of 
seeking  and  finding  the  Lord 
early  in  their  lives.  David,  the 
psalmist,  sang,  "O  God,  thou  art 
my  God;  early  will  I  seek  thee" 
(Psalms  63:1).  Solomon  records, 
"I  [the  Lord]  love  them  that  love 
me;  and  those  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me"  (Proverbs  8:17). 

David,  who  became  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Israel's  kings, 
sought  the  Lord  while  he  was 
very  young  and  thus  became  a 
chosen  vessel.  When  the  great 
prophet  Samuel,  who  also  had 
sought  and  found  the  Lord  early, 
was  searching  for  a  future  king  to 
take   Saul's   place,    he  came   to 


Bethlehem.  By  commandment  of 
the  Lord  he  sought  one  of  Jesse's 
seven  sons.  Jesse,  the  proud 
father,  brought  his  sons  before 
Samuel  and  thought  surely  the 
Lord  would  choose  his  eldest. 
"But  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel, 
Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or 
on  the  height  of  his  stature  .  .  . 
for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  the 
Lord  looketh  on  the  heart"  (I 
Samuel  16:7). 

The  Lord  had  chosen  David 
because  he  had  sought  him  early 
while  still  only  a  boy  and  his 
heart  was  fully  in  tune  with  the 
Lord's  spirit. 
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When  Solomon,  as  a  very 
young  man,  was  selected  to 
succeed  his  father  David  as  the 
king  of  Israel,  he,  too,  had  sought 
and  found  the  Lord  early  in  his 
life:  "Solomon  loved  the  Lord, 
walking  in  the  statutes  of  David 
his  father"  (I  King  3:3). 

In  response  to  the  Lord's  call, 
Solomon  said,  "And  now,  O 
Lord  my  God,  thou  hast  made 
thy  servant  king  instead  of  David 
my  Father:  and  I  am  but  a  little 
child:  I  know  not  how  to  go  out 
or  come  in"  (I  Kings  3:7).  Solo- 
mon then  petitioned  the  Lord 
that  he  be  given  an  understand- 
ing heart  so  that  he  would  be 
wise  in  judging  and  guiding  his 
people. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  great  leaders  in  the 
Lord's  work  have  sought  and 
found  the  Savior  early  in  their 
lives.  Jesus  himself  was  about 
his  Father's  business  when  he  was 
only  twelve.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  opened  the  door  for  the 
restoration  of  the  gospel  and 
ushered  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  fulness  of  times  when  he  was 
only  fourteen. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Lord  ad- 
monishes us  to  seek  him  early? 
Surely  one  reason  is  that  in  our 


youth  our  minds  and  spirits  are 
more  malleable  and  teachable. 
At  an  early  age  our  minds  are 
not  cluttered  with  misinforma- 
tion which  builds  doubt  and 
scepticism.  Obviously  another 
reason  is  that  the  earlier  we  seek 
and  find  the  Lord  the  longer  we 
will  have  to  grow  and  develop 
under  the  influence  of  his  spirit. 
Certainly  the  presence  of  the 
Lord's  spirit  is  a  great  blessing 
and  we  should  seek  to  enjoy  it 
as  early  as  possible.  We  must  not 
procrastinate.  For  as  the  prophet 
Amulek  declared,  "I  beseech  of 
you  that  ye  do  not  procrastinate 
the  day  of  your  repentance" 
(Alma  34:33).  Also,  through  his 
modem  Prophet,  the  Lord  has 
declared  "behold,  I  come  quickly 
. .  .  and  they  who  have  sought  me 
early  shall  find  rest  to  their 
souls"  (D&C  54:10). 

The  important  conclusion  we 
must  draw  from  this  instruction 
from  our  Father  in  heaven  is  that 
we  must  seek  the  Lord  earnestly 
and  diligently  if  we  expect  to 
find  him.  Under  his  divine  plan 
of  personal  free  agency,  he  will 
not  force  himself  upon  us.  He  will 
come  to  us  only  if  we  sincerely 
and  wholeheartedly  seek  him. 


IN  A  SECRET  POOL 

Lael  W.   Hill 

Having  lost  much, 

The  heart  learns  cherishing 

Of  small  treasure  .  .   . 

As,  after  the  great  green 
Tumult  of  the  tide, 
Edge  of  shore  left  lonely 
Holds  in  a  secret  pool 
Tag-ends  of  seaweed 
And  broken   little  shells. 
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Hazel  S.  Cannon 

Cleanliness  Is  Next  to  Godliness 

,  (A  Continuation) 

For  Second   Meeting,   May  1966 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  for  October  1966 

Objective:  To  discuss  and  demonstrate  various  cleaning  techniques  and 
procedures  and  to  show  the  value  of  efficient  cleaning 

equipment  and  supplies. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  clean  orderly  home  lifts  the 
heart  and  spirit.  The  scriptures 
speak  of  a  house  which  is  ''swept 
and  garnished,"  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, English  poet,  writes  fond- 
ly of  "his  lov'd  partner"  and  the 
"cleanly  board."  Latter-day  Saint 
women  have  long  been  known  for 
their  thrift  and  industry  in  car- 
ing for  their  homes.  "It  will  last 
longer  if  it's  clean,"  echoes  their 
feelings  as  they  strive  to  protect 
and  beautify  the  home  and  its 
furnishings.  Decisions  pertain- 
ing to  cleaning  equipment  and 
supplies  and  specific  cleaning 
methods  must  be  made  constant- 

ly. 

DOES  EASY  DO   IT? 

The  housewife  is  often  con- 
fronted with  an  amazing  and 
confusing  array  of  cleaning 
equipment  and  supplies.  These 
aids  may  be  helpful,  but  some- 
times they  represent  a  poor  in- 
vestment, and  over  a  period  of 


time  do  not  prove  to  be  the 
easiest  and  most  efficient,  after 
all. 

Most  home  equipment  special- 
ists agree  that  other  than  a  good 
vacuum  cleaner,  equipped  with 
attachments  for  dusting  and  dry 
soil  removal  and  "getting  into" 
difficult  spots,  cleaning  equip- 
ment and  supplies  should  repre- 
sent a  nominal  investment. 

To  Discuss: 

1.  What  questions  might  you  ask 
yourself  to  determine  whether  pur- 
chase of  new  cleaning  equipment  and 
supplies  is  justifiable?  Note  to  lead- 
ers: Try  to  elicit  the  following  ques- 
tion responses  from  the  class — How 
often  will  I  use  it?  Can  I  use  it  for 
more  than  one  cleaning  job?  Will  it 
save  more  time  than  another  article 
which  I  already  own?  Will  it  be  easy 
to  use  or  operate,  to  carry,  and  to 
store?  Will  it  eliminate  heavy  work 
such  as  stooping,  bending,  lifting,  and 
stretching?  In  terms  of  the  saving  of 
time  and  effort  is  the  cost  reasonable? 

2.  How  would  you  advise  a  young 
couple  relative  to  the  cleaning  equip- 
ment and  supplies  which  they  should 
buy  in  setting  up  housekeeping  in  a 
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small  apartment  in  your  locality? 
These  might  be  listed  quickly  on  the 
chalkboard  under  "Item"  and  "Why 
Chosen."  It  might  be  pointed  out  by 
the  leader  that  rebuilt  vacuum  clean- 
ers, if  purchased  from  a  reputable 
dealer,  are  much  less  expensive  than 
new  ones  and  are  quite  satisfactory. 
(A  re-built  machine  is  constructed  of 
good  used  parts.) 

TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE 

1.  Are  you  a  water  enthusiast?  Too 
much  water,  used  time  after  time, 
for  washing  floors  can  be  damaging 
to  wood  and  other  substances. 

2.  Use  abrasive  scouring  pads  spar- 
ingly and  only  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary on  surfaces  and  floors,  as  they 
tend  to  destroy  finishes. 

3.  A  snowy  bright  dishcloth  (in 
most  cases  it  is  a  cloth,  not  a  rag) 
can  give  you  a  lift  as  you  work  about 
the  kitchen.  If  your  dishcloth  gets 
dingy  between  washings,  soak  it  in  a 
small  amount  of  water  to  which  a 
little  chlorine  bleach  has  been  added 
(according  to  directions).  The  sink  is 
ideal  for  this;  both  cloth  and  sink 
will  be  brightened.  Rinse  well. 

4.  A  heavy  coat  of  furniture  wax 
(it  is  actually  composed  of  several 
thin  layers)  will  prove  to  be  tender, 
loving  care  for  furniture  surfaces.  It 
will  help  the  wood  resist  spots,  stains, 
and  scratches.  Tables  of  all  kinds, 
especially  those  used  for  dining,  are 
protected  in  this  manner.  A  little 
additional  wax  and  "elbow  grease" 
will  remove  old  layers  of  wax.  Always 
polish  funiture  with  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  There  are  a  few  new  wood 
finishes,  however,  which  should  not  be 
waxed.  Your  furniture  dealer  will 
direct  you. 

5.  Add  two  or  three  tablespoons  of 
vinegar  to  a  bucket  of  water  in  clean- 
ing windows.  It  will  clean  efficiently 
and  make  them  shine.  Use  this  same 
solution  on  linoleum  floors  between 
soap  washings.  It  will  keep  wax  re- 
moval to  a  minimum.  Many  house- 
wives like  to  polish  windows  with 
crumpled  newspaper,  or  a  chamois 
may  be  used  for  the  complete  opera- 
tion, rather  than  a  cloth. 

6.  Remove  scratches  from  dark 
furniture  by  dyeing  with  iodine  or  a 
commercial  preparation.  For  lighter 
woods  apply  the  cut  surface  of  a  wal- 


nut or  a  Brazil  nut,  or  use  a  com- 
mercial scratch  remover  "stick." 
Mineral  oil  will  help  to  conceal 
scratches    on    natural    woods. 

7.  A  mild,  simple  cleaning  agent 
for  general  cleaning  consists  of  soap 
jelly  made  by  dissolving  one  cup  of 
mild  soap  flakes,  soap  shavings,  or 
detergent  in  one  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Pour  into  a  wide-mouthed  con- 
tainer and  when  congealed,  use  for 
various  cleaning  needs.  Mamy  modern 
women  still  prefer  using  their  own 
homemade  soap  for  both  cleaning  and 
laundry  purposes. 

8.  A  very  effective  cleaning  solution 
for  mediimi  and  dark  colored  natural 
wood  finishes  is  one  quart  of  hot 
water,  three  tablespoons  of  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  (available  at  paint  and  hard- 
ware stores),  and  one  tablespoon  of 
turpentine.  Apply  sparingly  with  a 
cloth,  keeping  moisture  away  from 
glued  joints,  until  soil  is  removed. 
Polish   with  a   clean,  dry,   soft  cloth. 

9.  To  remove  grease  spots  from 
wallpaper  use  dry  cleaning  fluid 
sparingly  (use  the  non-flammable 
cleaner.)  If  spots  do  not  respond, 
apply  French  chalk  or  dry  magnesia 
(available  at  drug  stores)  mixed  with 
the  dry  cleaning  fluid.  Use  a  mini- 
mum of  the  fluid,  keeping  mixture 
just  moist  enough  to  adhere  to  the 
wall.  Allow  to  dry  and  brush  off. 
More  than  one  application  may  be 
necessary.  Experiment  in  an  incon- 
spicuous place  first  to  see  if  paper 
will  spot  from  the  cleaning  fluid. 
This  method  is  usually  very  effective. 

10.  Sponges  have  many  uses  in  clean- 
ing. They  are  easy  to  handle,  leave 
no  lint,  and  can  be  squeezed  dry  with 
one  hand.  The  newer  cellulose  sponges 
are  less  expensive  than  the  natural 
ones. 

11.  Commercially  treated  cloths  for 
quick  touch-up  metal  polishing  are 
great  time   savers. 

12.  One-half  cup  of  ground  glue 
added  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water  will 
clean  lightly  soiled  natural  finished 
woodwork  without  harming  the  finish. 
It  is  especially  fine  for  knotty  pine 
and  other  natural  finishes.  The  solu- 
tion comes  off  with  the  next  washing. 

To  Discuss: 

Case   Study:    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Allen 
are  a   retired  couple.  Their   average- 
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sized  home  is  the  happy  gathering 
place  for  their  married  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  bears  the  stamp 
of  being  truly  "lived  in."  How  would 
you  solve  Mrs.  Allen's  cleaning  prob- 
lems, giving  the  cleaning  product  to 
be  used,  the  equipment,  if  any,  and 
the  method:  1.  Several  small  food 
and  grease  spots  on  the  off-white, 
plain  textured  wallpaper  in  the  living 
room  (may  have  been  soiled  at  a 
recent  family  buffet  supper).  The 
paper  bears  the  label  "washable," 
which  means  very  limited  use  of  mois- 
ture. 2.  All-over  soil  on  the  floral 
patterned,  cotton  tapestry-covered 
lounge  chair  in  living  room.  3. 
Scratches  and  some  removal  of  finish 
from  legs  and  rungs  of  dining  chairs. 
4.  Black  marks  from  shoes  on  the 
asphalt  tile  in  the  combination  dining 
and  family  room.  5.  An  accumulation 
of  hard  water  marks  on  the  outside 
of  the  kitchen  bay  window,  caused  by 
the  spray   from   the   garden  hose. 

SUMMARY 

Homemaking  and  housekeep- 
ing constitute  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  world  today.  Try  the 
new,  but  hold  fast  to  the  old  if 
it  serves  your  purpose.  Find  the 
very  best  way  of  cleaning  every- 
thing in  your  home.  When  you 


have  problems,  consult  those 
people  whose  specialty  it  is  to 
help  you — the  home  economics 
departments  of  your  local  high 
school  or  university,  government 
bulletins,  dealers  in  home  fur- 
nishings, the  press,  and,  of 
course,  the  many  delightful  books 
and  homemaking  magazines. 
Housekeeping  is  truly  every- 
body's business. 

To  Do  and  Think  About: 

1.  As  part  of  the  activities  for  the 
work  meeting,  a  committee  might 
demonstrate  all  or  part  of  the  follow- 
ing: (It  might  be  well  to  use  both 
commercial  and  homemade  cleaning 
products)  A.  Cleaning  and  polishing 
of  various  metals  such  as  aluminum, 
silver,  brass,  copper,  etc.  B.  Sham- 
pooing of  a  small  throw  rug — it  might 
be  well  to  show  a  rug  which  has 
previously  been  shampooed  by  the 
same  method  and  is  now  dry.  C. 
Cleaning,  removal  of  scratches,  and 
polishing  of  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
Relief  Society  room,  or  a  small  piece 
of  furniture  brought  from  home.  Two 
or  more  furniture  finishes  and /or 
colors  in  furniture  might  be  used. 
D.  The  cleaning  of  any  other  items 
which  it  is  felt  would  be  beneficial  to 
the   class. 


Alberta   H.   Christensen 

Lesson  5  (Lesson   17  in  Series)  —  Two  Worlds  As  One 

For  Third   Meeting,   May  1966 
For  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  July  1966 

Objective:  To  point  out  the   need   and  the   benefits  of   sharing  one's 

world   in  the  bettering  of  human   relationships. 

LESSON  4  FOLLOW-UP  previous  month;  namely,  writing 

Discuss,  briefly,  progress  made     personal    history    or    obtaining 

on   Home-Doing    suggestions    of     other  material  for  making  a  Book 
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of  Remembrance  which  will  meet 
suggested  requirements. 

INTRODUCTION 

Although  most  marriage  part- 
ners in  our  culture  normally  be- 
gin their  marriage  loving  each 
other,  something  happens  to  an 
increasing  number  of  these  mar- 
riages which  causes  the  husband- 
wife  relationship  to  deteriorate. 
Too  often  the  results  are  separa- 
tion or  divorce.  Far  too  often 
the  early  dream  of  togetherness 
results  in  a  situation  in  which 
each  member  of  the  partnership 
seems  to  be  living  in  a  separate 
world. 

This  lesson  discusses  how  nat- 
ural differences  in  the  roles  of 
man  and  of  woman  tend  to 
create  two  distinct  worlds,  and 
offers  some  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing these  mold  into  a  composite 
world  of. mutual  satisfaction. 

DIVERGENT   INTERESTS 

At  the  time  of  marriage,  per- 
sonal aspirations  and  divergent 
interests,  often,  may  be  com- 
pletely set  aside  in  the  prospect 
of  a  joyous  hfe,  lived  together 
and  for  each  other.  The  marriage 
partners,  moreover,  may  be  un- 
aware of  the  cultural  pattern  in 
our  society  which  tends  to  sepa- 
rate a  couple — as  the  indepen- 
dent roles  of  wife  and  of  husband 
become  established,  most  of  their 
waking  hours  are  spent  in 
spheres  of  widely  divergent  in- 
terest. 

The  husband's  activities  focus 
upon  making  a  living  for  the 
family.  Only  occasionally  do  his 
activities  or  employment  take 
place  within  the  home.  Often  the 
work  may  require  hours  of  daily 
commuting,  or  it  may  take  him 


to  distant  areas  prolonging  the 
period  of  separation  from  his 
wife  and  family. 

The  woman's  activities  center 
in  the  home.  Within  her  domestic 
world,  she  is  concerned  with  the 
details  of  homemaking  and  of 
child  rearing.  She  is  expected  to 
make  a  good  home,  attending  to 
all  phases  of  housekeeping  and 
homemaking.  Thus,  two  indepen- 
dent worlds  develop  wherein 
each  marriage  partner  often 
plays  a  role  quite  independent  of 
the  other. 

The  foregoing  division  of  re- 
sponsibility has  been  general 
throughout  the  centuries.  Today, 
however,  women  in  many  coun- 
tries also  may  be  employed  out- 
side their  homes.  Individual 
circumstances  may  motivate  a 
woman  to  share  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  family. 

1.  A  young  married  woman  may 
need  to  work  temporarily  in  order 
that  her  husband  may  complete  his 
college  education. 

2.  Physical  disability  of  the  hus- 
band may  require  a  woman  to  work 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  such  case, 
the  husband  often  may  assume  some 
of  the  household  duties. 

3.  A  woman  whose  children  are 
married,  may  assume  financially  re- 
munerative civic  or  industrial  posi- 
tions in  order  to  occupy  her  spare 
time. 

Mention  other  circumstances. 


CLASS  ACTIVITY 

With  this  overlapping  of  the 
traditional  roles  of  husband  and 
wife  — 

1.  What  may  bring  the  couple  into 
closer  relationship? 

2.  What  may  tend  to  separate 
them? 

3.  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
ability  of  the  individuals  involved  to 
adjust  to  the  situation? 
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Do  you  think  the  following 
steps  that  a  couple  may  realistic- 
ally take,  in  our  society,  will  help 
their  companionship  grow  closer 
rather  than  apart? 

1.  Both  husband  and  wife  should 
become  aware  of  the  forces  that  tend 
to  separate  them. 

2.  They  should  plan  and  take 
positive  steps  to  offset  these  forces. 

FORCES  THAT  SEPARATE 

Problem   Illustration   No.   1 

Grievances  such  as  the  follow- 
ing are  not  uncommon: 

Wife:  My  husband  is  so  wrapped 
up  in  his  business  affairs  that  I  feel 
alone,  and  completely  left  out  of  his 
world.  He  never  tells  me  anything 
about  his  work.  When  I  tell  him  how 
I  feel  about  this,  he  says  it's  hard 
enough  to  work  through  the  day  and 
he  doesn't  want  to  relive  it  all  at 
night. 

Were  you  the  wife  of  this  hus- 
band, what  might  you  do  to  help 
him  sense  your  desire  to  be  a 
part  of  his  "making  a  living 
world"? 

Suggestions: 

1.  You  might  show  your  interest 
in  his  work  by  asking  questions  at 
more  appropriate  times. 

2.  You  might  offer  to  entertain 
some  of  his  associates. 

3.  You  might  tell  him  how  proud 
you  are  that  he  is  so  competent  in  his 
field  of  activity,  and  that  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  how  he 
accomplishes   so  much. 

4.  You  might  express  your  need 
for  his  help  in  household  budgeting. 

Problem  Illustration  No.  2 

Wife:  When  we  were  married,  my 
husband  and  I  both  felt  that  we  had 
many  interests  in  common.  We  took 
occasional  hiking  trips  into  the  hills, 


danced,  went  to  the  movies  (cinema) 
and  to  the  symphony.  We  even 
printed  our  own  kodak  pictures.  Life 
has  become  more  complicated  with 
several  children,  and  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  now  afford  some  of  these  en- 
joyments. In  fact,  all  my  husband 
wants  to  do  when  he  comes  home 
from  work  is  to  eat  his  dinner,  read 
the  paper,  perhaps  watch  TV,  and 
go  to  bed.  We  never  have  any  fun 
together. 

I  have  been  at  home  all  day, 
settling  children's  petty  quarrels, 
doing  housework,  and  I  need  some 
diversion — the  lift  that  a  change  of 
scene  would  give. 

Obviously,  the  needs  of  this 
husband  for  relaxation  and  his 
wife's  need  for  diversion  are  real, 
although  completely  opposite. 

1.  Can  these  opposite  needs  be  met 
satisfactorily? 

2.  How  can  this  wife  help  her  hus^ 
band  to  see  that  both  needs  are 
reasonable  and  can  be  met  with  satis- 
faction to  each? 

Suggestions: 

1.  Express  more  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  his  need  for  relaxation, 
and  appreciation  for  his  desire  to  be 
at  home. 

2.  Suggest  that  perhaps  they  could 
plan  for  and  spend  one  evening  out 
together  each  week,  which  would 
meet  her  need  for  some  diversion 
outside  the  home. 

FOR  TWO  ONLY 

All  couples  deserve  and  should 
reserve  for  themselves  some  little 
time  for  private  discussions  of 
their  personal  goals.  This  can  be 
a  most  rewarding  experience  and 
should  produce  tangible  benefits. 
Comment  of  a  wife  who  moti- 
vates such  private  discussions 
follows: 

Wife:  Now  that  I  know  Bob's 
secret  dream  and  aspirations,  I  am 
more  sympathetic  with  his  varying 
moods.  I  try  to  ease  tensions  within 
the    home    when    I    sense,  that   he    is 
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worried  or  deeply  concerned  about  his 
work. 

Innumerable  men  have  prof- 
ited from  sharing  their  objectives 
and  short-range  plans  with  their 
wives  by  receiving  genuine  co- 
operation. Give  concrete  exam- 
ples. 

FRIEND  TO   FRIEND 

The  willingness  to  share  one's 
world  has  meaning  in  relation- 
ships other  than  that  of  husband 
and  wife.  One  meaning  of  its 
present  use  is  to  possess  or  en- 
joy in  common.  This  implies  that 
all  who  are  involved  in  the 
sharing  shall  receive  some  degree 
of  satisfaction — that  which  is 
shared  need  not  be  limited  to 
material  possessions,  but  may  in- 
clude information,  confidences, 
aspirations,  etc.  Note  the  follow- 
ing comments: 

Friend  A:  Agnes  R —  is  a  very  dear 
but  lonely  person.  She  is  not  an  in- 
timate friend,  but  often  I  bring  her  a 
gift  from  my  travels  to  assure  her  she 
has  my  interest  and  affection.  Re- 
cently she  came  to  visit  me  but,  see- 
ing that  I  was  preparing  to  leave  for 
a  social  appointment,  she  said  she 
would  come  at  another  time.  She 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  al- 
though she  did  not  say  so.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  moved  to  another 
town  and  I  have  recently  learned  that 
she  is  ill  as  a  result  of  personal  mis- 
fortune. 

Questions: 

1.  If  my  appointment  easily  could 
have  been  postponed,  should  I  have 
offered  to  do  so? 

2.  If  it  were  necessary  that  I  keep 
the  appointment,  should  I  have 
attempted  to  arrange  for  a  definite 
return  visit? 

3.  How  much  more  valuable  would 
have  been  the  gift  of  myself — my 
understanding  in  sharing  her  world 
of  anxiety — than  purchased  gifts  I 
have  given  he»-. 


The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms 

feeds  three, — 
Himself,  his  hungering   neighbor, 

and  me" 

(LOWELL,      JAMES      RUSSELL:       The 

Vision  of   Sir   Launfal). 

"The    only    gift    is    a    portion    of 
thyself" 

(EMERSON,    RALPH    WALDO). 

Friend  B:  I  had  always  felt  that 
Claire  M---  was  a  person  of  unde- 
veloped, even  undiscovered  ability. 
Once  when  I  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
teresting handicraft  project  I  decided 
to  invite  her  to  my  home.  She  replied 
that  she  had  plenty  of  time  but  no 
talent  for  doing  such  things.  As  she 
watched  each  detail  of  the  creative 
process,  I  saw  her  eyes  light  with  in- 
terest. She  wanted  to  try  doing  it 
also.  Her  skill  with  a  brush  was 
promising  and  imaginative.  Each  of 
us  sensed  that  a  field  of  new  interest 
and  accomplishment  lay  before  her. 
Claire  is  now  an  expert  painter, 
especially  adept  at  restoring  time- 
damaged  designs  on  antique  trays  to 
their  original  beauty. 

How  rewarding  to  have  a  casual 
friendship  enriched  by  this  shared 
interest.  How  grateful  we  both  are 
that  I  made  the  effort  to  share  my 
world  of  creativity  with  her! 

Give  other  examples  from  your 
own  experience. 

THE   MORE  TIME  YEARS 

While  many  women  find  their 
middle  and  later  years  as  filled 
with  interesting  activity  as  were 
the  earlier  periods  of  their  lives, 
there  are  millions  of  women  for 
whom  this  is  not  so.  Often  they 
may  find  that  when  the  children 
are  married  or  away  at  college, 
and  their  own  household  duties 
greatly  diminished,  they  have 
many  hours  for  optional  use. 
They  may  wonder,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  what  to  do 
with  their  time. 

These  hours  can  become  in- 
valuable   to     the    woman    who 
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knows  how  to  use  them  construc- 
tively. Self-appraisal  by  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  woman  may  reveal: 

1.  Inherent  talents,  neglected  dur- 
ing the  years  of  child  rearing,  school- 
teaching,  or  other  professional  em- 
ployment. 

2.  The  opportunity  (previously 
neglected)  to  engage  actively  in 
genealogical  work. 

3.  The  need  to  enrich  the  relation- 
ships of  friend  to  friend,  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  or  wife  to  husband. 

4.  The  opportunity  to  give  in- 
creased Church   service. 

Case  Studies  of  the  "Empty  Nest" 
Years 

Woman  #1:  When  our  last  child 
"fluttered"  from  the  nest,  I  began 
somehow  to  feel  less  needed,  less  use- 
ful. Looking  around  for  activities  to 
fill  this  particular  void,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  I  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  wonderfully  enriching  world. 
I  decided  to  do  two  things: 

1.  Bring  more  of  the  outside  world 
into  my  home  and  my  own 
thinking  by  reading  what  I  had 
never  before  had  time  to  read. 
(What  would  you  choose  to 
read?) 

2.  Enrich  my  world  by  sharing  it 
with  my  neighbors  and  farther- 
away  friends.  (How  might  this 
be  done?) 

Woman  #2:  With  no  children  to 
monopolize  mealtime  conversation, 
my  husband  and  I  suddenly  realized 
how  many  of  our  responses  revolved 
around  our  children's  Hves  and  in- 
terests. We  sat  at  the  table  for  several 
mornings  in  almost  strained  silence — 
like  familiar  strangers. 

"What  will  you  be  doing  at  work 
today?"  I  finally  asked. 

"Same  things  as  yesterday,"  he  re- 
plied drably. 

This  was  hardly  enlightening,  since 
I  did  not  know  what  he  did  yester- 
day. 

"How  about  you?"  he  asked. 

"Same  thing  as  yesterday,  plus 
grocery  shopping,"  I  replied. 

What  an  enthusiastic  way  to  greet 
a  new  day!  Surely  an  undernourished 
relationship  needed  to  be  strength- 
ened and  enriched. 


I  knew  that  many  couples  recognize 
the  value  of  shared  hobbies  in  keeping 
their  relationship  progressively  satis- 
fying. That  evening  I  listed  them 
thus:  gardening,  home  decorating, 
golfing,  wood  refinishing,  handicrafts, 
fishing,  television  viewing,  music,  and 
painting.  Some  of  these  were  readily 
ruled  out  as  unsuitable  for  us.  Some 
were  interests  of  earlier  years  and 
might  be  pleasantly  reactivated. 

We  are  not  artists,  we  are  not 
musicians,  we  are  not  expert  crafts- 
men, but  we  are  molding  a  world  of 
appreciation  for  these  arts  by  seeing, 
listening,  and  working  together. 

Woman  #3:  I  know  that  love  is  the 
strongest  of  all  motivating  agents  and 
that  where  a  marriage  is  solidly 
based,  the  middle  years  may  become 
a  rich  flowering  of  the  marital  rela- 
tionship. I  have  begun  to  show  my 
husband  I  am  interested  in  his  world, 
and  I  now  compliment  him  for  virtues 
which  I  have  taken  for  granted  for 
years.  As  a  result,  we  now  share  more 
than  the  same  salary,  more  than  the 
same  house — we  are  sharing  two 
distinct,  but  interesting  worlds. 

Woman  #4:  Tom  is  too  practical 
for  poetry,  I  have  often  said.  Just  too 
practical.  He  doesn't  really  dislike  it, 
I  suppose.  He  is  just  indifferent  to  it. 
One  day,  a  few  months  ago,  I  came 
home  from  Relief  Society  brimming 
with  enthusiasm  for  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, which  we  had  discussed  in 
meeting.  I  introduced  Tom  to  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  poem,  even  read 
a  few  stanzas,  the  ones  I  like  best. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  shared 
interest.  Last  night  he  brought  me  a 
gift.  (No,  it  was  not  my  birthday!) 
Just  a  surprise  gift.  I  opened  the 
parcel  breathlessly.  It  was,  of  all 
surprises,  a  book  of  poems.  Upon  the 
flyleaf  he  had  copied  these  famous 
lines  from  Robert   Browning: 

Grow  old   along   with   me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be. 
The   last  of  life,   for   which    the   first 
was  made. 
Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,   "A  whole  I  planned; 
Youth  shows  but  half.  Trust  God;  see 
all,  nor  be  afraid!" 
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Think  what   I   would  have  missed, 
had  I  not  invited  him  into  my  world! 

SUMMARY 

Since  there  are  many  forces 
in  our  society  which  may  tend  to 
separate,  unless  couples  con- 
sciously or  by  special  temper- 
ament or  intuition,  take  steps  to 
safeguard  and  preserve  their  in- 
terest in  and  affection  for  each 
other,  their  respective  roles  may 
tend  to  move  them  apart.  This 
tendency  to  grow  apart,  however, 
can  be  overcome.  Attention  to 
small  but  important  factors  often 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Aside 
from  the  binding  force  of  religion 
and  of  children,  changing  one's 
attitude  and  actions,  even  in 
small  ways,  may  work  the  mira- 
cle. 

The  teenage  son  who  resents 
certain  tasks  because  he  doesn't 
get  thanked  for  doing  what  his 
mother  says  he  should  naturally 
do,  may  become  the  husband  who 
doesn't  like  to  be  taken  for 
granted;  who  would  appreciate 
being  thanked  for  what  he  con- 
siders are  special  favors,  how- 
ever small  they  may  be.  He  de- 
serves such  thanks. 

"Thank  you,"  "Please,"  "I  do 
appreciate,"  "I'm  sorry,"  and  "I 
love  you,"  which  are  the  magic 
words  of  childhood  do  not  lose 
their  potency  by  overuse  or 
through  the  years.  They  remain 
the  ever  magic  key  to  happy 
adult  relationships. 


Latter-day  Saints  truly  are 
blessed  in  their  knowledge  that 
the  union  of  husband  and  wife 
may  be  eternal  and  they  should 
make  every  effort  to  minimize 
the  temporal  forces  that  tend  to 
separate.  With  this  concept  ever 
in  mind,  they  will  realize  that  the 
roles  of  husband  and  of  wife 
really  need  not  be  separate,  for 
they  are  interdependent,  each 
complementing  the  other.  They 
will  know  that  gospel  living  is  the 
great  factor  which  can  effectively 
mold  and  maintain  their  two 
worlds  as  one. 

FOR   DISCUSSION 

The  following  questions,  in 
addition  to  those  which  arise  in 
the  class  discussion: 

1.  Excluding  religion,  what  one 
factor  do  you  consider  most  impor- 
tant in  maintaining: 

a.  a   happy   marriage    relation- 
ship? 

b.  a  happy  friend-to-friend  re- 
lationship? 

FOR   HOME   DOING 

1.  Initiate  one  activity  which  may 
become  a  mutual  interest  for  you  and 
your  husband;  for  you  and  a  neighbor 
friend. 

2.  Invite,  in  some  subtle  way,  hus- 
band or  friend  to  share  in  some 
present  interest  of  your  world.  Note 
results. 

3.  Enlarge  your  own  world  by 
reading  or  listening  to  facts  about 
your  husband's  or  a  friend's  special 
interest. 


PETITION 

Dear  Lord,  bless  me  that  I  may  make  this  portion  of  eternity  beautiful 
and  happy  to  those  I  love  and  for  those  whose  lives  touch  mine. 

— Patricia  Sykes 
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Dr.   Bruce  B.  Clark 

Lesson  15 — Facing  Death — Part  II 

(Text:    Out  of  the  Best  Books,  pp.  443-444  and  448-472) 

For  Fourth  Meeting,   May  1966 

In  the  Southern   Hemisphere,  for  October  1966 

Objective:    To  help  us  view  death  with  confident 
affirmation   rather  than  with  dread. 


■  The  lesson  for  this  month  cov- 
ers five  short  poems  and  one 
longer  poem,  plus  excerpts  from 
four  other  poems — all  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  death.  As 
Latter-day  Saints  we  understand 
that  there  are  two  deaths:  physi- 
cal death,  which  is  the  temporary 
separation  at  the  close  of  mor- 
tality of  the  spirit  from  the  body; 
and  spiritual  death.  We  also 
understand  that  all  people,  how- 
ever righteous  or  sinful,  will, 
through  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  triump  over  physical 
death  to  a  reuniting  of  the  spirit 
and  the  body  at  the  time  of  resur- 
rection. Triumph  over  spiritual 
death  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  also  available  to  all 
people,  but  only  those  who  repent 
of  their  sins  and  obediently  live 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  will  fully  overcome  spiri- 
tual death  and  live  in  eternal  ex- 
altation in  the  celestial  kingdom. 
In  earlier  lessons  we  have  seen 
how  literature  explores  the  prob- 
lem of  sin  and  triumphs  over  sin. 
This  lesson  is  concerned,  more 


particularly,  with  physical  death 
and  the  assistance  that  literature 
can  give  in  cultivating  healthy 
attitudes  towards  it. 

ATTITUDES  IN  DEATH 

Probably  the  most  solemn  ex- 
perience shared  by  all  humanity 
is  the  inescapable  fact  of  death 
— which  comes  to  every  mortal 
being. 

How  we  as  human  beings  act 
and  react  in  the  face  of  death  is 
and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  literature. 
Even  more  than  love,  death  has 
been  the  central  focus  of  literally 
thousands  of  novels,  dramas, 
stories,  and  poems. 

In  their  views  on  death,  writers 
tend  to  reflect  the  variant  atti- 
tudes of  people  as  a  whole.  Some- 
times they  fear  it  as  mysterious 
and  unknown,  or  look  forward  to 
it  as  a  step  toward  eternal  pro- 
gression. Sometimes  they  dread 
it  as  a  condition  or  suffering  in 
consequence  of  mortal  sin,  or 
anticipate  it  as  a  place  of  bliss 
after  mortal  suffering.   Some  are 
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merely  curious  about  it,  or  de- 
fiant of  it,  or  resigned  to  it. 
Others  treat  it  tenderly  and  some 
brutally.  Still  others  speak  of  it 
optimistically  or  pessimistically, 
sometimes  with  sad  beauty,  and 
sometimes  with  grotesque  ugli- 
ness. Theologically,  a  writer  may 
either  look  on  death  as  the  end 
of  existence,  or  he  may  look  on 
it  as  a  doorway  to  continued  life. 
On  pages  448-452  of  Out  of  the 
Best  Books  are  printed  excerpts 
from  four  poems  by  James  Thom- 
son, Edward  Fitzgerald,  A.  C. 
Swinburne,  and  Robinson  Jeffers 
which  give  extremely  negative 
and  pessimistic  views  on  death, 
ranging  from  hedonism  (the  doc- 
trine that  pleasure  is  the  highest 
good),  to  nihilism  (total  disbe- 
lief in  religion  or  in  established 
laws).  The  reason  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  text  is  that  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  the  affirma- 
tive poems  with  which  this  lesson 
is  primarily  concerned  are  height- 
ened by  the  powerful  contrast  of 
the  negative  poems. 

AFFIRMATIVE   VIEWS   ON    DEATH 

For  a  full  printing  and  discus- 
sion of  the  six  poems  developing 
attitudes  fundamentally  harmon- 
ious with  the  gospel,  the  reader 
will  need  to  see  pages  453-472  of 
Out  of  the  Best  Books.  Space 
here  will  permit  only  briefer 
treatment,  but  still  sufficient  to 
feel  the  basic  faith  of  these 
poets.  First  let  us  turn  to  Sonnet 
146  by  William  Shakespeare 
(1564-1616): 

Poor    soul,    the    center    of    my    sinful 

earth, 
Rebuke  these  rebel  powers  that  thee 

array! 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer 

dearth, 


Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly 

gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a 

lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion 

spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge?   Is  this  thy  body's 

end? 
Then,   soul,   live  thou   upon   thy  ser- 
vant's loss, 
And  let   that   pine  to   aggravate   thy 

store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of 

dross: 
Within    be    fed,    without    be    rich    no 

more. 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death  that  feeds 

on  men. 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more 

dying  then. 

This  poem  is  not  difficult  as 
soon  as  we  realize  that  the  word 
"soul"  refers  to  what  we  normally 
call  the  spirit,  and  that  the  "sin- 
ful earth"  is  the  physical  body, 
which  in  line  9  is  also  referred  to 
as  the  "servant"  of  the  soul. 
Shakespeare,  in  vivid,  eloquent 
language  is  appealing  for  us  to 
stop  wasting  so  much  time, 
money,  and  concern  on  the  "fad- 
ing mansion"  of  our  body;  rather 
we  should  cultivate  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  within.  For  surely 
a  tenant  would  be  foolish  to 
spend  a  fortune  on  a  rented 
mansion  with  only  a  short-term 
lease.  Therefore,  Shakespeare 
concludes,  "Within  be  fed,  with- 
out be  rich  no  more."  This  central 
idea  of  the  poem  is  summarized 
in  the  beautiful  closing  couplet 
asserting  that  men  should  "feed 
on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men" — 
that  is,  look  through  death  to  the 
life  beyond,  for  once  death  is  ex- 
perienced, men  will  live  immor- 
tally. 

JOHN  DONNE'S  SONNET  ON  DEATH 

The  sonnet  "Death  Be  Not 
Proud"  by  John  Donne    (1571- 
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1631)  is  similar  in  both  manner 
and  language  to  Shakespeare's 
sonnet: 

Death,    be    not    proud,    though    some 

have  called  thee 
Mighty    and    dreadful,    for    thou    art 

not  so; 
For   those   whom   thou    think 'st   thou 

dost  overthrow 
Die  not,  poor  Death;   nor   yet   canst 

thou  kill  me. 
Form  rest  and  sleep,   which  but  thy 

pictures  be, 
Much  pleasure;  then  from  thee  much 

more  must  flow; 
And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee 

do  go — 
Rest  of  their  bones  and  souls'  delivery! 
Thou  art  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings, 

and  desperate  men. 
And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sick- 
ness dwell; 
And  poppy  or  charms   can  make  us 

sleep  as  well 
And    better    than    thy    stroke.    Why 

swell'st  thou  then? 
One     short     sleep     past,     we     wake 

eternally. 
And  Death  shall  be  no  more:    Death, 

thou  shalt  die! 

Death  is  here  personified  as 
proud  and  arrogant  in  its  seeming 
triumph  over  life,  but  "Be  not 
so"  says  the  poet.  'Those  whom 
you  think  you  conquer  do  not 
really  die.  Your  victory  is  tempo- 
rary and  incomplete.  You  can- 
not really  kill  men;  for  after  a 
short  sleep  in  the  grave,  we  wake 
eternally.  Then  death  is  no 
more.  Indeed,  death  itself  shall 
die!" 

A  MODERN  POET'S  VIEW 

Shakespeare's  and  Donne's 
sonnets  were  written  centuries 
ago,  but  modern  poets  have  also 
lifted  their  voices  in  exultation 
that  life  ultimately  triumphs  over 
death  rather  than  vice  versa.  One 
of  the  strongest  modem  voices 
has  been  that  of  the  great  Welsh 
poet  Dylan  Thomas  (1914-1953), 


whose  powerful  ''And  Death  Shall 
Have  No  Dominion"  is  printed 
on  page  457  of  the  text.  In  the 
poem,  Thomas  vigorously  de- 
clares the  power  of  life  over  the 
power  of  death..  Though  the 
body  be  lost  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  or  smashed  into  frag- 
ments or  otherwise  totally  de- 
stroyed, yet  that  which  is  vital 
and  eternal  shall  live  on — "And 
death  shall  have  no  dominion." 
Though  even  the  mind,  broken  by 
disease  or  experience,  may  go 
mad,  yet  it  shall  be  restored  to 
its  full  faculties — "And  death 
shall  have  no  dominion."  More- 
over, not  only  life,  but  also  the 
ideals  we  live  by,  are  eternal: 
lovers  may  be  untrue,  men  may 
lose  their  faith,  and  evil  may 
dominate  a  human  personality; 
but  still  Love  and  Faith  and 
Goodness  shall  live  on — "And 
death  shall  have  no  dominion." 

ROBERT  BROWNING  AFFIRMS 
IMMORTALITY 

This  month's  lesson  also  covers 
two  poems,  "Prospice"  and 
"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  by  Robert 
Browning  (1812-1889),  whose 
vigorous  affirmation  of  life's  val- 
ues here  and  hereafter  we  have 
already  seen  at  various  times 
earlier  in  these  lessons  during  the 
past  two  years.  "Prospice"  is 
sufficiently  brief  that  it  can  be 
printed  in  full  here: 

Fear  death? — to  feel   the  fog  in  my 
throat. 
The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts 
denote 
I  am  nearing  the  place. 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of 
the  storm. 
The  post  of  the  foe; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a 
visible  form. 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go. 
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For    the    journey    is    done    and    the 
summit  attained, 
And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though    a    battle's    to    fight    ere    the 
guerdon  be  gained. 
The  reward  of  it  all. 
I   was    ever   a   fighter,    so — one   fight 
more. 
The  best  and  the  last! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my 
eyes,  and  forbore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare 
like  my  peers. 
The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad 
life's  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best 
to  the  brave, 
The  black  minute's  at  end. 
And    the    elements'    rage,    the    fiend- 
voices  that  rave. 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall    change,    shall    become    first    a 
peace  out  of  pain, 
Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp 
thee  again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest! 

This  little  poem,  whose  title 
means  "look  forward,"  is  Brown- 
ing's most  direct  expression  of 
belief  in  immortality.  Two  ideas 
form  the  poem.  One  is  simply  a 
courageous  attitude  towards  the 
experience  of  death:  he  has  faced 
all  Hfe's  experiences  with  vigor, 
and  he  will  not  now  shrink  from 
this  final  experience.  The  other 
idea,  more  philosophical,  is  the 
climax  that  ends  the  poem,  as 
with  great  confidence.  Browning 
anticipates  the  time  when  he  will 
reach  through  death  to  reunite 
with  his  beloved  wife  {"O  thou 
soul  of  my  soul"),  who  had  re- 
cently died.  In  order  fully  to 
understand  and  appreciate  this 
poem,  we  need  to  know  that  it 
grows  out  of  the  extraordinarily 
beautiful  love,  courtship,  and 
marriage  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett.    After  fifteen 


years  of  rich  marriage,  Mrs. 
Browning  died  in  Italy  in  1861, 
and  sometime  thereafter  Brown- 
ing wrote  "Prospice,"  expressing 
his  confidence  that  their  love  is 
eternal.  (For  fuller  comments  on 
this  beautiful  love  and  marriage, 
see  page  460  of  the  text.) 

Although  it  is  too  long  to  be 
printed  in  this  Magazine,  * 'Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra"  might  well  serve  as 
the  center  of  discussion  for  this 
month's  lesson  because  it  is  both 
artistically  and  philosophically 
the  richest  of  the  six  poems  cov- 
ered. The  robust  vigor  of  its  tone 
begins  with  its  very  first  stanza: 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,   for  which   the  first 

was  made. 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned; 
Youth    shows    but   half.     Trust    God; 

see  all,  nor  be  afraid!" 

Following  this  assertion  that 
God  formed  man's  life  as  a  united 
whole,  youth  and  age  each  being 
integral  halves.  Browning  then 
moves,  starting  with  stanza  3,  to 
a  rejoicing  that  man  is  not  a 
mere  animal  living  in  the  selfish 
needs  of  the  flesh.  Instead,  we 
are  allied  to  God,  who  provides 
the  example  of  unselfishness  for 
us.  "A  spark  disturbs  our  clod" 
— the  spark  of  the  divine  spirit 
that  inhabits  the  mortal  body  and 
separates  man  from  the  animals. 
Therefore,  because  of  our  im- 
mortal spirits  that  need  to  grow 
through  the  challenges  of  earthly 
experience,  we  should  "welcome 
each  rebuff"  and  "sting"  and 
"pain"  that  are  steps  along  the 
road  of  endless  progression.  We 
should  accept  life's  challenge  to 
"strive,"  "learn,"  "dare."  Man 
is  a  mere  brute  unless  the  spirit 
within  his  body  aspires  to  subdue 
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and  live  above  the  desires  of  the 
animal  flesh.  But  man  does  as- 
pire. This  is  why  he  is  man,  and 
all  according  to  the  "whole  de- 
sign" of  the  Creator.  "Perfect  I 
call  the  plan,"  says  Browning  in 
stanza  10.  And  even  as  youth 
and  age  are  two  halves  of  mortal 
life,  so  body  and  spirit  are  two 
halves  of  man's  total  essence, 
each  necessary  to  the  other. 
(Stanzas  11  and  12.) 

Stanza  13  is  a  key  passage  in 
the  poem,  for  here  Browning 
states  that,  matured  by  life's  ex- 
periences, man  is  "a  god,  though 
in  the  germ" — one  of  the  most 
explicit  statements  in  all  litera- 
ture harmonizing  with  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  doctrine  that  men 
and  women  have  the  potential  to 
become  gods  and  goddesses.  Note 
also  Browning's  rejection  of  the 
"scientific"  theory  of  evolution 
that  man  is  merely  a  "developed 
brute."  Man  has  a  divine  spirit, 
says  Browning,  setting  him  for- 
ever apart  from  all  other  forms 
of  life  on  earth. 

Beginning  in  stanza  14,  Brown- 
ing makes  another  analogy:  Even 
as  youth  and  age  are  halves  of 
the  whole  of  mortal  life,  and  body 
and  spirit  are  halves  of  the  whole 
of  man's  essence,  so  mortal  life 
and  life  after  death  are  related 
parts  of  continuous  existence — 
and  Browning  says  he  is  ready  to 
start  on  his  "adventure  brave  and 
new"  of  life  beyond  death.  The 
past  and  the  present  are  both 
preparations  for  the  future,  and 
all  are  united  in  a  perfect  plan. 
Therefore,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
face  death,  he  says  in  stanza  19; 
for  even  as  seeking  should  char- 
acterize youth,  so  knowledge 
should  characterize  age.  And  this 
can  be  "knowledge  absolute"  he 
says  in  stanza  20,  reaffirming  his 


position  in  stanza  21  when  he 
adds,  "Let  age  speak  the  truth 
and  give  us  peace  at  last." 

I  realize.  Browning  says  in 
stanza  22,  that  for  every  man 
who  believes  as  I  do  about  life 
and  death  and  immortality,  there 
may  be  ten  who  believe  other- 
wise. The  way  of  the  world  is  to 
be  weak  in  faith  and  to  argue 
(see  stanza  26)  that  since  life  is 
fleeting  and  the  future  uncertain, 
we  should  seize  the  pleasures  of 
today.  In  answer  to  this  point 
of  view.  Browning  makes  one  of 
his  strongest  statements  in  the 
poem: 

Fool!  All  that  is,  at  all. 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God 

stand  sure. 
What  entered  into  thee, 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be. 

(from  Stanza  27) 

Man's  mortal  existence.  Brown- 
ing repeats  in  stanza  28,  is  simply 
part  of  God's  perfect  and  im- 
mortal plan,  a  school  wherein 
man's  soul  can  be  given  direc- 
tion and  growth.  Look  up,  there- 
fore, not  down  (stanza  30),  and 
trust  in  God's  divine  wisdom,  fol- 
lowing his  plan  that  will  shape 
men  to  perfection  for  the  eternal 
life  ahead. 

Surely  this  is  one  of  the  great 
short  religious  poems  of  the 
world,  and  especially  so  to  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  readers  because  its 
views  are  so  beautifully  harmoni- 
ous with  truth.  The  poem  can  be 
read  in  full  on  pages  461-466  of 
Out  of  the  Best  Books  and  is  also 
easily  available  in  almost  any 
other  book  containing  some  of 
Browning's  poems.  In  it  Brown- 
ing does  not  give  Latter-day 
Saint  readers  theological  knowl- 
edge beyond  that  we  already 
have.    The  gospel  gives  us  the 
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fulness  of  religious  truth.  Even 
so,  it  is  reassuring  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
world,  in  one  of  his  major  poems, 
expresses  thoughts  harmonizing 
with  the  truths  of  the  scriptures. 

"We  Are  Seven" 

The  final  poem  in  this  month's 
lesson  is  "We  Are  Seven"  by  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth  (1770-1850). 

Like  the  "Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality" ode,  "We  Are  Seven"  has  an 
especial  appeal  to  Latter-day  Saint 
readers,  because,  although  among  all 
people  there  is  a  hopeful  yearning 
that  the  family  unit  may  endure  be- 
yond the  grave,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  ap- 
parently the  only  Christian  church 
which  officially  teaches  that  the 
family  unit  may  so  endure.  On  this 
theme,  and  on  the  scriptural  idea 
that  we  can  sometimes  be  led  by 
children  and  learn  wisdom  out  of  their 
spontaneous,  intuitive  feelings,  "We 
Are  Seven"  is  written  (Text,  page 
471). 

Although  this  poem  is  fairly 
short,  there  is  not  space  to  print 


either  the  poem  or  a  full  discus- 
sion of  it  here.  Literature  leaders 
desiring  to  use  it — and  we  assume 
many  will,  because  the  poem  is 
very  simple  and  lovely — will  need 
to  turn  to  pages  469-472  of  Out 
of  the  Best  Books. 

Thoughts  and  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In  line  11  of  his  sonnet  Shake- 
speare counsels  us  to  "buy  terms 
divine."  In  the  light  of  the  sonnet 
as  a  whole,  what  does  this  phrase 
mean? 

2.  The  climax  of  Donne's  sonnet  is 
the  statement,  "Death  thou  shalt 
die!"   Explain  the  meaning  of  this. 

3.  Explain  as  fully  as  possible  in 
Dylan  Thomas'  poem  the  meaning 
of  the  refrain  "Death  shall  have 
no  dominion." 

4.  As  evidenced  by  "Prospice"  and 
"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  point  out  spe- 
cific places  in  which  Browning 
shows  insight  into  religious  truth 
regarding  death  and  life  after 
death. 

5.  Is  the  little  girl  in  "We  Are  Seven" 
intuitively  wise  or  merely  impul- 
sive and  stvibbom?    Explain. 


TO  AN   ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

You  yearn  to  go  beyond  this  willowed  time, 
Of  lupin   skies  and  twilights,  dreaming-long; 
You  yearn  to  hear  the  brightly  clarion  chime 
Of  distant  bells  that  peal,  enticing,  strong. 

You   look  into  the  future  and  you  see 
A  vision  of  the  promise  that  your  hope 
Shapes  of  the  years  ahead,   unbounded,  free, 
Quite  unencumbered   in  their  width  and   scop>e. 

Oh,  do  you   not  know,   child,  that  herein   lies 
The  magic  that  we  covet  all  our  days? 
The  cargo  that  no  riches  ever  buys 
The  memory  of  enchantment's  golden  ways? 

All  of  the  wonder  of  these  things  are  yours. 
Embrace  this  moment  that  both  sings  and  soars. 
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Parents 

Ancestors 
Pedigree  Chart 
Portrait   Pedigree  Chart 
Family  Group   Records 

(The  official   Church   forms) 
Ruled   sheets,   plain   sheets, 

heavy  mounting   sheets 
And  more 

Plus  attractive  cover! 
Beautifully   printed   .   .   .   Ideal  for  gifts! 
OVER  50  SHEETS   (100   pages)   !l 

All   this  for  only     fOJO    ^'^^  ^^^^^ 
Zm,  postage 

This   is  the  easy-to-use    research    method   which    uses   the   official   Church    Family    Group 
Record  form   and   follows  the  official   genealogical   program   of  the   Church. 


\Research  Work  Book 

IN    ONE    HANDY    WORK    BOOK    .... 

You  have  easy-to-follow  directions  to 
help  you  easily  and  happily  GET  GO- 
ING—in  searching  for  your  kindred  dead, 
plus  a  supply  of  practical  and  proven 
forms  to  help  save  you  time,  effort,  con- 
fusion. This  is  no  complicated  system,  be- 
cause the  LDS  AIDS  Work  Book  goes 
the  way  the  Church  goes.  It  is  completely 
in  accord  with  the  standards  and  regula- 
tions   of    the    Church,    even    to    using    the 


new    Family    Group    Record    form    now 
used   by  the  Genealogical    Society   (we 

use    it  by    permission). 
Thousands  of    people   are    saying, 

"This   is  the  finest   research    help 
I've  ever  seen!" 

So  easy  for  young  people  to  use,  too! 
And   so  handy  to  take  along  on 
vacation    trips! 


only 


$200  ^^^ 


s   10% 
postage 


Teaching  Kit 


To  help  teachers  in  the  Work  Shop 
classes  and  in  the  homes,  more  ef- 
fectively emphasize  the  simple  steps 
of  the  Work  Book  method  of  genea- 
logical   research. 

Includes  a  flip-chart  with  large  enough 
printing  for  even  the  larger  classes, 
plus  twenty-five  copies  of  the  "Learn- 
ing Reminder,"  the  printed  notes  and 
comments  on  the  points  printed  in  the 
flip-chart. 

-'^  $300  ptsUr 

Handy   Book-size  for  Home  Teaching   and   small   groups — only   $1.50   plus    10%   postage. 

Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  One,  Smithfield,  Utah 
Plant  Location:  Richmond,  Utah — on  Highway  91 


LDS  AIDS 
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FEBRUARY  1966 


Need  Help  With  Your  Four 
Generation  Program? 

FOURTH   GENERATION 
THIRD 
SECOND 


Extensive  Experience  in  American  and 
Canadian  Research  —  Former  Member 
of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  LD.S. 
Genealogical  Society.  Associated  Re- 
searcher of  the  LD.S.  Genealogical  So- 
ciety —  B.S.  Degree  in  American 
History  —  Former  B.Y.U.  Education 
Week  Instructor. 

ACCREDITED 
RESEARCH   SERVICES 

CONWAY   B.  THREET 

841  West  3600  South 

Bountiful,  Utah  84010 

Phone  295-6898 


MEXICO 

January  21,    1966 

26  days 

SPRINGTIME  IN  FLORIDA 

April 

HAWAII 

February   18,    1966 

Flying  both  ways 

HAWAII 

April   21,    1966 

Ship  one  way 

HAWAII 

June    12,    1966 

Flying   both   ways 


ALASKA 
PAGEANT  TOURS 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

3021  South  23rd  East 

P.  O.  Box  2065 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84109 

485-2444  -  262-2337 


DARK  GLEN 

Shirley  M.   Howard 

The  leaves  are  thick 
The  branches  low 
In  this  dark  glen 
Where  I   must  go. 
The  path,   if  one 
Can  call  it  so, 
Refuses  grass 
Yet  nettles  grow. 
A  foot  can  trip, 
A  body  fall 
To  disappear 
In  weeds  grown  tall. 

Some  say 

In  venturing  a  call 

The  words  will  make 

No  sound  at  all. 

At  most  they  rise 

Where  branch   has  thinned 

And  blend  as 

Whispers  in  the  wind. 

Rather,   in  this 
World  of  dark, 
I  think  there  waits 
A  gleam,  a  spark, 
A  thread  of  sun, 
A  single  ray 
Of  gold  to  hold 
The  light  and  say, 
"Here  is  the  way, 
Here  is  my  way." 


New  Friend 

Ethel  Jacobson 

There  is  something  more  aware 

In  the  air. 

The  cedars  wear  a  sheen 

Of  deeper  green. 

And  lark  song  strikes  the  ear 

More   blithe  and  clear. 

Horizons   circle   wide, 

With  love  inside. 

And  life  has  a  rich  bouquet, 

For  today 

Brought  me  this  dividend: 

A  new  friend. 
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THIS  DAY  WILL  BRING  SOME  LOVELY  THING 
Stella  Hatch 

Life  closes  in  and  we  take  for  granted  the  wonderful  blessings  that  are  ours. 
So  try  each  morning  when  you  awaken,  to  say,  "This  day  will  bring  some 
lovely  thing."  Just  as  surely  as  you  do,  life  will  bring  it!  You  will  see  it  and 
recognize  its  beauty. 

As  you  go  on  day  after  day,  you'll  find  that  you  will  be  looking  carefully 
for  these  bits  of  joy.  For  instance,  as  I  came  out  of  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  a 
tiny  child  grasped  my  knees.  It  was  my  grandson.  I  felt  a  thrill  go  through 
me  because  I  love  him  ^o  and  he  is  so  sweet.  I  gave  a  dear  sister  a  ride.  She 
had  on  a  print  dress  that  looked  refreshing,  and  her  conversation  was  about 
her  gratefulness  to  the  Lord  that  she  was  eighty-four  years  old,  and  in  good 
health.  It  made  me  want  to  live  long.  I  saw  a  baby  begin  to  walk;  grandpa 
giving  candy  to  eager,  little  boys;  saw  cherries  hanging  in  clusters  and  felt 
the  warm  sun  on  my  face  as  I  picked  them. 

Most  important,  you  must  look  in  places  where  loveliness  has  a  struggle 
to  be:  such  as  a  home  where  disorder  and  quarreling  abide.  Where  you  go  in 
to  help  and  feel  a  cahn  peace  invade  the  room  and  a  friend  inspired  to  do 
better.  You  help  a  young  mother  who  can't  get  out  often  by  tending  her 
children,  doing  up  the  dishes  and,  perhaps,  making  a  cake.  This  brings  a 
warmth  around  the  heart.  Really,  it  isn't  anything  except  giving  of  oneself, 
and  this  is  always  a  lovely  thing. 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  nK>nth's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  v/ish  bound  to 
the  Deteret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly  Index  Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below  if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 

Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Zone  1  and  2 55        Zone  6   90 

60        Zone  7   1.05 


Zone  3 
Zone  4 
Zone  5 


.65 
.80 


Zone  8   1.20 


Oakland  and  Los  Angeles 

March  3,  1966 

Time  for  those  who  wish  to  go 
to   temples 

Cardston  and  Idaho  Falls 

June  17,  1966 


Hawaiian  Lei  Day  Tour 

April  23  -  May  8 

Northwest  Tour 

June  25  -July  2 

Hill  Cumorah  Tours 

July  1966 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  -  359-8051 
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Mrs.  Mary  Evans  Ne\ 
Tooele,  Utah 


94 


Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Walker 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Mrs.   Jane  Clark  Angus   Banks 
Bancroft,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Emma  Slade  Carroll 
Mancos,  Colorado 

Mrs.   Mirinda  Snow  Frandsen 
Provo,  Utah 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jensen  Terou 
Hamilton,   Montana 

Mrs.  Amanda  Hendricks  Price 
Grid  ley,  California 


Mrs.   Minnie  Crum  Carnes 
Safford,  Arizona 
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Mrs.  Alice  Wadsworth  Simpson 
Hooper,  Utah 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Brown   Holland 
Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada 


Mrs.  Elida  Emily  Crosby  Haycock 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Aretha  Mariah  Bates  Gieason 
Prescott,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bickmore  Larsen 
Preston,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Elsie  Robergen  Helmlsh  Reichar. 
Gloversviiie,   New  York 
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Mrs.   Mary  Smith 
Fillmore,  Utah 


Mrs.  Carrie  M.   Freeman 
Maramec,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Caroline  Ringle  Steed 
Washington  Terrace,  Utah 

Mrs.  Am  mar  Elizabeth  Pickett  Bott 
Burley,  Idaho 


90 


Mrs.  Grace  Smith  Hill 
LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Mary  Melissa  Christensen 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ella  Hoge  Budge 
Boise,  Idaho 

Mrs.   Margaret  Barclay  Gardner 
Spanish   Fork,  Utah 


IDLENESS 

In  beautiful  White  Pass  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  we  passed  Kautz 
Flood  area  where,  in  a  huge  valley,  the  trees  have  all  died  because  the  roots  were 
smothered  and  could  not  get  air.  With  all  the  necessary  water  and  plant  food, 
they  died  even  as  gardens  sometimes  do,  too.  The  flood-packed  debris  around 
them  suffocated  them.  There  was  no  one  to  work  the  soil. 

They  stand  as  mute  evidence  of  an  important  law  of  life:  without  the  work 
of  cultivation  for  plants,  trees,  and  man,  the  rot  of  idleness  sets  in  to  destroy. 

Caroline  Eyring  Miner 
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Two  New  and  Inspiring  Books 


OF  TBI 
KIHGIX)M 


THE  PARABLES  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

by  Melvin  R.  Brooks 

Those  "stories  with  meaning"  were  never  so 
beautifully  explained  or  outlined  as  they  are  in 
this  inspiring  book.  Each  parable  is  taken  and 
analyzed  in  depth  by  an  author  who  is  a  recog- 
nized authority.  $2.50 


CURTAIN  TIME  USA 
Ambassadors  of  Inspiration 

by  Jay  M.  Todd 

Twenty-five  young  Brigham  Young  University 
students  assigned  by  the  State  Department  to 
tour  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  proved 
to  be  among  America's  finest  ambassadors  of 
good  will.  This  is  their  story.  Warm,  intimate, 
and  exciting.  $3.95 


COM   P  AN  Y 

44  EAST  so.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  check , 

money  order ,1  have  an  account,  please 

charge Amount  $ 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Residents  of  Utah,  please  add  V/2%  sales  tax. 
Residents  of  California,  when  ordering  through 
California  store,  please  add  4%  sales  tax. 

R.S.  Feb.  '66 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


"Catch  me.  Daddy. . ."  These  familiar  words  express  the  trust  of  a  child  in  his 
father.  He  jumps  with  the  full  confidence  that  you  will  be  there  to  catch  and  care  for 
him.  This  trust  extends  to  his  faith  in  your  provision 
for  his  future,  too.  You  can  best  assure  it  with  a 
Beneficial  Life  plan  to  suit  your  needs  and  income. 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE 

(ymuianee  ^^>nu>anu 

VirgU  H.  Smith,  Pr<L         Sail  Lakf  Qty,  Uuk 


Magazine 
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"FROM  WHENCE  ...   MY  STRENGTH" 
Katherine  F.   Larsen 


.  .  .  Low  hills,  lovely  with  green,  fresh  green,  and 

ever-recurring  green, 
Merging  into  hills  gentled  under  soft  blue  haze. 
Dreaming  ancient  dreams,  as  in  an  old  country  .  .  . 
How  you  rise  and  lead  the  jaded  eye,  soothing  it, 
Out  of  the  straight  hot  teeming  streets  and  highways 
Hard  and  fast  over  the  abiding  countryside. 

And  there,  there  in  your  soft  hills  folded,  the  old 
Strong  trees  preside,  and  hover  protectingly  over 
The  nestling  houses,  the  small  homes,  the  rooftrees 
Harboring  hearts  and  hopes  ...  as  ever.  .  .  . 

Hearts  and  hopes — old,  gentle  words,  forgotten,  or 
Almost  forgotten,  as  the  byways  that  still  wind  upward 
Into  the  softened  contours  of  the  old  hills.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Who  now  has  time  to  wander,  to  wonder,  to  reach 
Downward  to  roots,  back  to  the  times  and  a  time  when 
Hills,  homes,  hearts,  hopes  were  a  balm  .  .  . 

And  love  a  word  one  could  rest  upon? 


The  Cover:     Tulip  Time,  Transparency  by  Camera  Clix 

I  Lithographed   in   Full  Color  by  Deseret  News  Press 

Frontispiece:      Folded   Hills  of  the  Wasatch,   Utah 
Photograph   by  Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

Art  Layout:      Dick  Scopes 
Illustrations:      Mary  Scopes 
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The  Magazine  has  been  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  while  being  on  a  Church 
Building  Mission.  I  have  been  in  Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  for  two  years,  and  in 
Bergen,  Norway,  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
When  I  was  in  Finland,  I  would  take  my 
Magazine  with  me  to  Relief  Society  and 
sit  and  read  the  lessons  in  English 
while  the  sisters  were  enjoying  them 
in  Finnish.  The  Magazine  also  helped 
me  in  preparing  talks  for  Church,  The 
little  Haaga  Branch  in  Helsinki,  Finland, 
has  one  of  the  best  organized  Relief 
Societies  that  I  have  attended  in  the 
mission  field.  The  group  was  small, 
but  made  of  humble,  loving  sisters.  But 
now  they  have  a  new  chapel  and  a 
beautiful  room  and  they  are  proud  of 
it.  I  hope  the  sisters  in  Bergen  will 
enjoy  their  new  chapel  and  room  when 
the  building  is  finished.  The  sisters  in 
Bergen  are  busy  knitting  Norwegian 
style  sweaters  for  their  building  fund. 
They  do  beautiful  work. 

Mildred  Johanson 
Bergen,   Norway 

I  feel  I  must  write  and  say  thank  you 
for  the  Relief  Society  Magazine  which 
I  sincerely  appreciate  and  enjoy  read- 
ing each  month.  I  am  always  enrap- 
tured with  the  lovely  pictures  of  trees, 
mountains,  and  lakes  used  as  cover 
pictures,  for  I  love  all  the  things  of 
nature  that  God  has  given  for  our 
enjoyment.  I  see  his  touch  in  every- 
thing, and,  regardless  of  what  man  is 
doing,  it  will  always  be  a  beautiful 
world   to   me. 

Ella  Palmer 

Westmead 

New  South  Wales 

Australia 

Our  Magazine  is  one  of  so  few  that  I 
keep.  We  don't  have  much  room  to 
keep  things,  but  this  is  one  I  will 
keep.  A  woman  gave  me  some  of  her 
Magazines,  and  these  I  keep  with  mine. 
How  she  could  give  away  the  Maga- 
zine is  beyond  me,  with  all  the  helps 
and    spiritual,    uplifting   material    in    it. 

Mrs.  Sherri  Jonte 
San  Pablo,  California 


Just  a  word  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  I  have 
used  back  issues,  as  well  as  each  cur- 
rent issue,  over  and  over  again  in  the 
mission,  for  work  projects,  talk  topics, 
and  personal  inspiration.  Our  Indian 
sisters  love  the  Magazine,  too.  Many  of 
them  have  expressed  their  appreciation, 
especially  for  the  poetry  and  the  lovely 
color  illustrations.  The  conference  ad- 
dress, "Love,  the  Measuring  Rod,"  by 
Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp  (in  the 
November  1965  issue)  must  have  been 
written  for  my  particular  benefit. 

Estella  L  Farmer 

Relief  Society  Supervisor 

Northern  Indian  Mission 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Openshaw's  comment 
(in  the  January  issue  of  the  Magazine) 
about  Dorothy  Roberts'  poem  "Yester- 
day's Gold."  It  haunts  me,  too.  Years 
ago,  Dorothy,  Margery  S.  Stewart,  and 
I,  and  our  three  little  daughters  spent 
a  day  together  in  an  autumn  canyon, 
I  can  see  the  very  gold-and-shadow 
spot  of  which  she  speaks.  And  I  think 
her  words  were  for  all  of  us.  I  am 
proud  to  have  these  talented  and 
beautiful  women  among  my  friends.  I 
enjoyed  all  the  poetry  written  by  the 
contest  winners  in  the  January  Maga- 
zine, The  photography  in  the  Maga- 
zine is  exquisite. 

Christie  Lund  Coles 
Provo,   Utah 

For  several  years  now  my  dear  cousin 
Mrs.  Vera  Pettit  of  Layton,  Utah,  has 
kindly  been  sending  my  family  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine.  As  my  hus- 
band and  I  prepare  talks  and  lessons 
for  Sunday  services,  with  the  children 
all  taking  part,  we  have  on  many 
occasions  used  messages  and  poems 
from  the  Magazine.  The  color  photo- 
graphs are  wonderful.  We  have  had 
two  missionaries  call  on  us.  They  were 
wonderful  young  men.  Long  may  the 
Magazine  send  out  its  truths. 

Barbara   Kinnear 

Melton   Constable 

Norfolk,   England 
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Relief  Society 

and 

Home  Teacliing 


Elder  Marion  G.  Romney 

Of  the  Council  of  The  Twelve 


[Address  delivered  at  the  Stake 
Board  Session  of  the  Relief  Society 
Annual  General  Conference, 
September  30,  1965.] 


■  I  know  this  has  been  a  long 
day  for  you,  sisters,  and,  coming 
at  the  end  of  the  session  as  it 
does,  after  this  deUghtful  presen- 
tation, what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
may  be  a  bit  dry.  The  subject  I 
have  in  mind  to  discuss  was  sug- 
gested by  the  ReHef  Society 
Presidency.  You  might,  therefore, 
have  in  mind  an  experience  of  a 
friend  of  mine  who  said  that  when 
he  was  a  young  man  on  the 
western  frontier  giving  one  of  his 
first  talks,  he  noticed  in  the  far 
end  of  the  hall  a  couple  of  restless 
cowboys  who  didn't  seem  to  be 
very  satisfied  with  his  perform- 
ance. At  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, they  came  up  the  aisle, 
one  hand  on  their  pistols,  in  the 
other  their  lariats.  Taking  note  of 
his  extreme  nervousness,  they 
said,  "Young  man,  don't  you 
worry.  We  know  you  did  the  best 


you  could.  What  we're  looking 
for  is  the  fellow  who  brought  you 
here." 

The  subject  I  was  asked  to 
discuss  is  "Relief  Society  and 
Home  Teaching."  As  background, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  as  we  con- 
sider it,  the  fundamental  truth 
that  a  knowledge  of  and  conform- 
ance to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  indispensable  to  a  successful 
mortal  life. 

Because  it  is  so  important  that 
men  be  taught  and  encouraged  to 
live  the  gospel,  the  Lord  himself 
has  set  up  a  pattern  by  which 
this  is  to  be  done. 

Essential  aspects  of  his  pattern 
include  five  steps: 

1.  God's  revealing  the  gospel  to 
his  prophets. 

2.  The  prophets  testifying  thereof. 

3.  Teaching  of  children  by  parents. 

4.  Support  of  the  Priesthood. 

5.  Assistance  by  the  auxiliaries. 
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This  pattern  has  been  followed 
from  the  beginning.  God  the 
Father  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
personally  taught  Adam  and  Eve. 
After  they  had  been  banished 
from  his  immediate  presence, 
they  still  "heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  from  the  way  toward  the 
Garden  of  Eden"  (Moses  5:4). 
As  a  reward  for  Adam's  obedience 
to  the  Lord's  commandments,  an 
angel  was  sent  to  teach  him  the 
gospel. 

Mormon  refers  to  this  pattern 
as  an  established  practice.  He 
says  that  God  himself,  and  angels 
sent  by  him,  declare  "the  words 
of  Christ"  unto  "chosen  vessels 
of  the  Lord"  —  prophets  — 

.  .  .  that  they  may  bear  testimony 
of  him.  And  by  so  doing,  the  Lord 
God  prepareth  the  way  that  the  resi- 
due of  men  may  have  faith  .  .  .  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  have  place  in 
their  hearts  .  ,  .  and  after  this  manner 
bringeth  to  pass  the  Father,  the 
covenants  which  he  hath  made  unto 
the  children  of  men  (Moroni  7:31,  32). 

Having  taught  Adam,  the  Lord 
instructed  him  to  teach  his  chil- 
dren ".  .  .  I  give  unto  you  [he 
said]  a  commandment,  to  teach 
these  things  freely  unto  your 
children  .  .  ."  (Moses  6:58). 

"And  Adam  and  Eve  .  .  .  made 
all  things  known  unto  their  sons 
and  their  daughters"  (Moses  5: 
12). 

The  scriptures  indicate  that 
like  instruction  to  parents  has 
been  given  in  all  dispensations. 

Speaking  of  Abraham,  the 
Lord  said:  "...  I  know  him,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  .  ."  (Gen.  18:19). 

".  .  .  teach"  the  words  of  God 
"diligently  unto  thy  children," 
said    Moses   to   Israel,   "talk   of 


them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up" 
(Deut.  6:7). 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  filled 
with  references  to  such  teachings. 
Nephi  spoke  of  his  parents  as 
being  "goodly"  because  they 
taught  him  "in  all  the  learning 
of"  his  father. 

Enos  judged  his  father  to  be  a 
"just  man"  because  "he  taught 
me  in  his  language,  and  also  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord — and  blessed  be  the 
name  of  my  God  for  it"   (Enos 

1). 

King  Mosiah  instructed  his 
people  that  if  they  believed  they 
would  teach  their  children  "... 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and 
soberness;  ye  will  teach  them  to 
love  one  another,  and  to  serve 
one  another"  (Mos.  4:15). 

Other  scriptures  reveal  the  fact 
that  God's  teaching  plan  requires 
that  his  Priesthood  and  other 
Church  organizations  supplement 
parents'  teaching. 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  speak  of  Priesthood 
and  auxiliary  organizations.  Like 
facilities  and  congregations  were 
common  among  the  Nephi tes. 
King  Benjamin's  great  farewell 
address  was  delivered  to  an  im- 
mense gathering.  (Mosiah,  Chap- 
ters 2-4.) 

When  Jesus  ministered  among 
the  Nephi  tes,  he  spoke  of  their 
"synagogues,  or  .  .  .  places  of 
worship"  (3  Nephi  18:32),  and 
said  unto  them  "behold,  ye  shall 
meet  together  oft"  (3  Nephi  18: 
22). 

Mormon  says  they  did  meet 
"together  oft  both  to  pray  and 
to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (4 
Nephi  1:12). 
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Moroni  winds  up  the  Nephite 
record  on  this  matter  by  saying, 

And  the  church  did  meet  together 
oft,  to  fast  and  to  pray,  and  to  speak 
one  with  another  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  their  souls. 

And  they  did  meet  together  oft  to 
partake  of  bread  and  wine,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Moroni 
6:5-6). 

This  ancient  teaching  pattern 
is  still  in  force.  As  in  the  be- 
ginning, so  in  this  dispensation, 
the  Lord  has  revealed  the  gospel 
to  chosen  vessels  by  personal 
visitation,  by  the  words  of  his 
own  mouth,  and  by  the  minister- 
ing of  angels.  The  prophets  have 
borne  testimony  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed. Many  men  have,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under- 
stood and  accepted  it.  Again, 
parents  have  been  directed  to 
teach  their  children. 

In  harmony  with  his  ancient 
pattern,  the  Lord  has,  in  this  day, 
also,  called  his  Church  with  its 
Priesthood  and  auxiliaries  to 
supplement  parents'  teaching.  As 
early  as  1831  he  inaugurated  the 
sacrament  meeting  when  he  said, 
"And  that  thou  mayest  more 
fully  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  thou  shalt  go  to  the 
house  of  prayer  and  offer  up  thy 
sacraments  upon  my  holy  day" 
(D&C59:9). 

We  could  trace  through  the 
organization  of  the  Priesthood 
quorums,  their  functions  and  re- 
quired meetings,  as  well  as  the 
various  auxiliary  organizations — 
Relief  Society,  Sunday  School, 
Mutuals,  and  Primary,  the  Gene- 
alogical Society,  Church  schools. 
Project  Temple,  Firesides,  and 
other  teaching  and  training  pro- 
grams— ^but  this  is  not  the  time 
or  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 


pursuant  to  the  foundation  reve- 
lations and  the  continued  inspira- 
tion of  the  Lord,  there  are  now 
available  to  Latter-day  Saints 
under  Church  supervision  suffi- 
cient revealed  knowledge,  know- 
how,  and  facilities  to  teach  every 
member  of  the  Church  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Presently,  the  leadership  of 
the  Church  is  engaged  in  a  major 
effort  to  correlate  all  Church 
teaching,  both  doctrine  and  ac- 
tivities, to  the  end  that  with 
balanced  emphasis,  and  without 
undue  repetition  or  omissions, 
every  child,  youth,  and  adult  in 
the  Church  may,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
taught  in  the  home  and  in  Church 
organizations  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  this  correlated  pro- 
gram both  the  Priesthood  and 
the  women  in  Relief  Society  have 
a  great  role  to  play.  To  accom- 
plish our  objectives  will  require 
parents;  Priesthood  bearers;  and 
quorum,  auxiliary,  school,  and 
other  organization  leaders  to 
learn  their  "duty,  and  to  act  in 
the  office  in  which"  they  are  "ap- 
pointed, in  all  dihgence"  (D&C 
107:99).  All  these  organizations 
are  represented  on  the  Church 
Correlation  Committee,  which 
views  them  all  together  as  a  com- 
posite, home-centered  Priesthood 
Teaching  Program. 

In  harmony  with  the  revela- 
tions, the  first  and  basic  objective 
of  Church  Correlation  was  to 
place  the  Priesthood  and  the 
home  in  their  proper  place.  To 
this  purpose  much  time  and  effort 
have  been  devoted. 

A  major  portion  of  the  Priest- 
hood's responsibility  is  to  be 
carried  out  through  Home  Teach- 
ing. 

The  primary  place  of  the  home 
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is  being  emphasized  in  the  pro- 
gram for  teaching  the  gospel  in 
the  home  in  the  weekly  Home 
Evening. 

In  the  Lord's  teaching  pattern 
the  work  assigned  to  the  Relief 
Society  ranks  high  in  the  service 
required  of  the  Church  through 
its  auxiliary  organizations.  You, 
of  course,  know  that  the  Relief 
Society  is  the  only  auxiliary 
organized  by  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
You  also  know  that  some  of  its 
main  functions  are: 

To  manifest  benevolence,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed  or  nationality; 

To  care  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  unfortunate; 

To  minister  where  death  reigns; 

To  assist  in  correcting  the  morals 
and  strengthening  the  virtues  of  com- 
munity life; 

To  raise  human  life  to  its  highest 
level; 

To  elevate  and  enlarge  the  scope 
of  woman's  activities  and  conditions; 

To  foster  love  for  religion,  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  refinement; 

To  develop  faith; 

To  save  souls; 

To  study  and  teach  the  gospel. 

You  are  aware,  too,  that  the 
Relief  Society  organization  is 
calculated  to  serve  and  bless 
every  woman  in  the  Church.  In 
pursuit  of  this  objective,  we  need 
to  make  some  real  improvement 
in  two  services: 

(1)  In  soliciting  new  member- 
ship enrollments  and 

(2)  In  increasing  attendance 
of  members  at  Relief  Society. 

Relief  Society  and  the  Home 
Teaching  should  cooperate  and 
get  these  jobs  done.  To  this  end 
there  is  much  that  you  can  do.  I 
feel  certain  that  you  are  striving 
to  make  your  meetings  and  other 
activities  so  interesting  and 
worthwhile  that  those  who  attend 
once   will   desire   to   return   and 


make  their  attendance  regular. 

Your  Relief  Society  visiting 
teachers  can,  of  course,  encourage 
the  members  they  visit  to  attend 
Relief  Society,  and  all  members 
can  invite  their  personal  friends 
to  enroll  and  attend.  Official 
Church  enlistment  service,  how- 
ever, is  the  divine  assignment  of 
the  Priesthood.  The  Lord  so  des- 
ignated it  at  the  time  the  Church 
was  organized. 

In  the  same  revelation  in  which 
he  advised  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  the  exact  day  on  which  to 
organize  the  Church,  the  Lord 
told  him  that  the  calling  of  Mel- 
chizedek  Priesthood  bearers  is, 
among  other  things,  to  "watch 
over  the  church"  (D&C  20:42), 
and  that  ''The  priest's  duty  is  to 
.  .  .  visit  the  house  of  each  mem- 
ber, and  exhort  them  to  pray 
vocally  and  in  secret  and  attend 
to  all  family  duties"  (D&C  20: 
46-47). 

"The  teacher's  duty  is  to  watch 
over  the  church  always,  and  be 
with  and  strengthen  them.  .  .  . 
And  see  that  the  church  meet 
together  often,  and  also  see  that 
all  the  members  do  their  duty" 
(D&C  20:53,  55). 

The  foregoing  assignments  in- 
clude getting  women  to  Relief 
Society  as  well  as  getting  Church 
members  to  Sacrament  meetings, 
to  the  temple,  Priesthood  meet- 
ings and  all  other  Priesthood  and 
auxiliary  functions. 

Priesthood  Home  Teaching  is 
the  Church's  official  program 
through  which  men  of  the  Priest- 
hood are,  in  part,  to  magnify  their 
callings  in  the  Priesthood  as  set 
out  in  the  20th  Section  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  Home 
Teaching  is  not  limited  in  its 
function  to  a  particular  area  of 
Church  activity,  such  as  teaching 
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the  gospel  in  the  home,  missionary 
service,  genealogical,  or  Church 
Welfare  work.  Seminary,  Insti- 
tute, or  specialized  auxiliary 
assignments.  Its  obligation  is, 
rather,  to  support  all  these  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  to  en- 
courage, motivate,  and  inspire 
the  membership  of  the  Church  to 
perfect  their  lives  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  gospel  teaching 
and  training  provided  in  all  these 
activities,  including  the  Relief 
Society.  If  you  sisters  can  grasp 
this  concept  and  keep  it  in  mind, 
you  can  perform  a  great  service 
in  helping  to  get  it  over  to  your 
husbands. 

The  duty  to  perform  the  serv- 
ice of  a  home  teacher  is  inherent 
in  the  acceptance  of  ordination 
to  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood, 
and  to  the  office  of  priest  and 
teacher  in  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood. I  cannot  see  how  a  Priest- 
hood bearer  can  willfully  refuse 
to  do  Home  Teaching  without 
violating  the  oath  and  covenant 
which  belongeth  to  the  Priest- 
hood, and  which  every  Melchize- 
dek Priesthood  bearer  takes  upon 
himself.  Home  Teaching  is  one  of 
the  services  by  which  Priesthood 
bearers  magnify  their  calling  and 
qualify  for  the  great  promise  that 
"...  whoso  is  faithful  unto  .  .  . 
magnifying  their  calling,  are 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  unto  the 
renewing  of  their  bodies,"  and 
become  members  of  "the  church 
and  kingdom,  and  the  elect  of 
God"  (D&C  84:33-34). 

In  the  Home  Teaching  Pro- 
gram, under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  bishop,  a  pair  of 
Priesthood  home  teachers  are 
assigned  to  each  family.  So  far 
as  help  to  Relief  Society  is  con- 
cerned, they  are,  with  an  intimate 
knowledge   of    the    total    family 


situation,  in  an  official  Priest- 
hood position,  to  encourage, 
challenge,  and  inspire  every  pros- 
pective Relief  Society  member  to 
enroll  and  every  member  to 
attend  Relief  Society.  This  they 
will  do  when  properly  moti- 
vated by  their  Priesthood  lead- 
ers. Their  Priesthood  leaders  will 
properly  motivate  them  when 
they  are  properly  instructed  and 
challenged  by  the  bishop. 

As  Relief  Society  officers,  your 
job  —  and  it  is  indeed  a  very  im- 
portant one  —  is  to  keep  the 
bishop  up  against  his  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  If  your  en- 
rollment or  attendance  has  been 
falling  off,  or  not  increasing  as  it 
should,  you  will  probably  find 
you  have  not  been  doing  this. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  known  how 
to  do  it.  Acting  on  this  assump- 
tion, I  will  give  you  some  sugges- 
tions. 

At  least  once  a  month  the  bish- 
op is  to  hold  a  ward  council 
meeting  at  a  suitable  time  and 
place.  It  should  be  held  when  all 
members  of  the  council  can  at- 
tend, and  adequate  time  should 
be  allowed  to  transact  the  neces- 
sary business. 

Members  of  the  council  in- 
clude: 

The  three  members  of  the  bish- 
opric, the  Priesthood  leaders 
who,  under  direction  of  the  bish- 
op, direct  the  home  teachers — 
normally  there  are  at  least  five 
of  these  Priesthood  leaders — and 
executives  of  all  ward  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations, including,  of  course, 
and  of  first  importance  for  these 
remarks,  the  president  of  the 
ward  Relief  Society. 

The  Ward  Relief  Society  presi- 
dent should  have  with  her  at  this 
council  meeting,  specific,  up-to- 
date  information  concerning  each 
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woman  in  the  ward  whom  she 
wants  home  teachers  to  motivate 
to  activity  in  Rehef  Society. 

This  ward  council  is  the  clear- 
ing house.  It  is  the  time  and  place 
where  Home  Teaching  and  Relief 
Society  come  together.  It  is  an 
action  meeting.  If  you  don't  make 
it  function,  the  wheels  of  your 
membership  enlistment  and  at- 
tendance programs  cease  to  turn. 
Your  responsibility  in  this  meet- 
ing is  to  see  that  the  Priesthood 
leadership  is  made  aware  of  the 
help  you  need  from  them  in  your 
Relief  Society  assignment. 

Preliminary  to  this  meeting, 
the  ward  Relief  Society  president 
should  advise  herself,  through 
contact  with  the  department 
heads  of  her  ward  organization, 
in  a  formal  meeting  or  otherwise, 
concerning  the  women  who  are 
not  receiving  the  blessing  and 
privileges  of  Relief  Society  mem- 
bership and  whom  she  wants  to 
activate. 

At  the  council  meeting,  the 
alert  bishop  will  have  already  re- 
ceived reports  concerning  these 
women  from  the  home  teachers, 
through  their  Priesthood  leaders. 


With  this  information  and  that 
given  him  by  the  Relief  Society 
president,  he  can  wisely  counsel 
the  Priesthood  leader  of  each  pair 
of  teachers  who  will  visit  these 
women,  how  to  proceed  to  get 
them  active  in  Relief  Society. 

If  the  home  teachers  should 
need  the  help  of  a  Relief  Society 
officer  or  teacher  in  working  with 
any  of  these  women,  the  Relief 
Society  president  can  be  so  ad- 
vised by  the  bishop  in  the  council 
meeting.  Then,  with  this  program 
efficiently  working,  no  Latter-day 
Saint  woman  who  should  be  in 
Relief  Society  need  miss  its 
benefits. 

Such  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween Priesthood  Home  Teach- 
ing and  Relief  Society. 

Organized  by  the  Prophet. 

Led  by  earth's  noblest  women. 

Sustained  by  the  faith  and 
works  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Priesthood,  you  cannot  fail. 

God  speed  you  on  your  divine 
assignment  to  help  teach  and 
train  the  women  of  the  earth  in 
the  ways  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  humbly  pray  in  his 
name.  Amen. 


THE  GOSPEL 

Iris  W.  Schow 

The  gospyel   is  a  flaxen  tent 

Upon  the  desert  of  the  earth; 

It  is  a  purse  whose  contents,  shared, 

Retain  their  undiminished  worth. 

The  gospel  is  a  sparkling  spring 
Whence  living  waters  ever  flow; 
A  box  of  spikenard  which  has  been 
Prepared  against  the  hour  of  woe. 

The  gospel   is  a  fertile  field; 

White  for  the  harvesting  it  lies; 

And  all  who  reap  its  sheaves  of  truth 

Shall  see  mankind  through  quickened  eyes. 
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of  the  Family  Home 

Evening  in  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  Home 


Elna  P.  Haymond 

Member,  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society 

[Talk  Delivered  at  the  General 
Session  of  the  Relief  Society 
Annual  General  Conference, 
September  29,  1965.] 


■  As  I  face  this  great  audience 
of  Relief  Society  workers,  it 
comes  most  forcibly  to  me  the 
tremendous  potential  power  for 
good  you  sisters  have  in  develop- 
ing testimonies  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  members  of  the 
family. 

To  enable  us  to  accomplish 
this,  the  General  Authorities  have 
provided  for  us  a  course  of  study, 
known  as  the  Family  Home  Even- 
ing, where  we  can  gather  our  chil- 
dren around  us  and  teach  them 
the  gospel.  This  is  to  be  a  Priest- 
hood supervised  evening,  where- 
in the  father  is  to  take  his  place 
as  patriarch  and  head  of  his 
family;  where  the  mother  takes 
her  place  at  his  side,  that  they 
may  work  together. 

Of  what  importance  is  the 
home  organization?  Where  did  it 
originate  and  what  is  its  purpose? 
The  late  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  in  his  inspiring  talk  on 
''Our  Homes"  (Relief  Society 
Magazine,  December  1940,  page 
802),  said,  'To  the  Latter-day 
Saint,  the  home  is  a  holy  place. 
It  has  its  pattern  in  the  Heavens. 
.  .  .  Thus  we  came  from  a  celestial 
home  to  this  earth;  we  shall  re- 
turn to  a  celestial  home  when  we 
leave  this  world,"  —  when  all 
God's  laws  have  been  obeyed. 


This  clearly  states  that  we  all 
belonged  to  a  heavenly  home 
where  heavenly  parents  taught 
eternal  truths,  guided,  inspired, 
and  loved  the  children  of  that 
home.  Does  this  inspire  us  to  do 
the  same,  to  accept  the  program 
as  given  to  us,  to  work  out  a  way 
whereby  all  families — large  or 
small,  old  or  young,  few  or  many 
— can  meet  and  follow  the  pro- 
gram? 

President  Clark  further  states 
that  great  laws  have  been  given 
the  Latter-day  Saint  family  and 
by  obedience  to  them  and  only  to 
them  will  parents  be  enabled  so  to 
teach  their  children  in  righteous- 
ness that  families  will  again  re- 
turn to  the  celestial  home. 

Special  Relief  Society  lessons 
provide  us  subject  material  which 
is  closely  correlated  with  the 
Priesthood  lessons  and  tie  in  with 
the  outlined  course  to  be  given  in 
the  home.  From  these  studies  we 
are  reminded  of  the  place  and 
position  the  father  holds  in  his 
family.  We  are  retold  that  in  the 
Latter-day  Saint  home,  the 
patriarchal  order  continues  as  it 
was  ordained  in  the  heavens.  The 
father  is  the  presiding  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
family  organization,  "The  Priest- 
hood-born home  is  the  loftiest 
spiritual  organism  of  which  we 
know"  (Relief  Society  Magazine, 
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December  1940,  page  802). 

Having  learned  this  great 
truth,  it  will  be  easier  for  the 
wife  to  give  this  recognition  to 
the  husband  during  the  teaching 
of  the  Family  Home  Evening. 
Here  the  children  will  learn  re- 
spect for  the  father,  for  the 
Priesthood,  and  will  learn  to 
honor  both  the  father  and  the 
mother.  Upon  the  father,  as  patri- 
arch of  the  family,  rests  the 
responsibility  for  the  training 
and  conduct  of  members  of  the 
family. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the 
origin,  purpose,  and  destiny  of  the 
home,  with  its  attending  bless- 
ings, all  effort  should  be  made  to 
create  the  proper  atmosphere  and 
conditions  in  the  home  prior  to 
the  appointed  time  for  the 
family  to  meet.  Friction,  con- 
fusion, outside  duties,  or  any 
other  disturbing  influence  should 
be  screened  out  in  order  that  the 
father  may  have  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  to  accompany  the  opening 
prayer.  Plans  for  the  program 
and  assignments  are  to  be  made 
in  advance.  This  will  give  the 
children  a  sense  of  belonging  and 
of  sponsoring  the  program. 

Since  the  mother  spends  so 
many  hours  in  the  home  with  her 
children,  she  becomes  the  princi- 
pal disciplinarian  in  early  child 
life.  Her  discipline  and  influence, 
her  example,  determine  in  a  great 
measure  the  ability  of  the  chil- 
dren to  live  good,  clean,  moral 
lives,  to  take  an  active  place  in 
the  Church,  in  the  state,  and  in 
their  own  future  homes. 

In  order  to  fill  this  assignment, 
a  special  night  is  designated  in 
each  stake  and  ward  so  that  out- 
side influences  and  appointments 
will  not  interfere.  By  divine 
authority,  then,  the  evening  may 


become   a    sacred    time    for   the 
family. 

God  will  not  hold  guiltless  parents 
who  fail  to  do  the  most  they  have 
power  to  do  to  meet  these  responsi- 
bilities .  .  .  {Relief  Society  Magazine, 
December  1940,  page  808) . 

The  Lord  has  not  turned  the 
training  of  the  family  in  spiritual 
and  moral  truths  over  to  the 
school,  nor  wholly  to  the  Church. 
These  truths  are  basic  and  must 
be  started  at  the  cradle  in  the 
home. 

To  take  her  place,  as  a  "help- 
mate" to  her  husband,  a  mother 
in  Israel  is  given  the  choice,  the 
favored,  the  divine  injunction  to 
train  her  children  that  she  may 
prepare  them  for  exaltation. 

We  have  been  given  a  golden 
'  opportunity,  in  the  Family  Home 
Evening,  to  teach  them  that: 

All  this  shall  come  to  those  who, 
obedient  to  God's  law,  shall  be  united 
together  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  by 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood 
of  God.  All  this  can  come  to  them 
through  no  other  cause  {Relief  Society 
Magazine,  December  1940,  page  810). 

President  Clark  tells  us  that 
we  must  decide  the  place  we  shall 
hold  in  God's  household,  in  God's 
family,  in  our  Heavenly  Father's 
eternal  home,  whether  it  shall  be 
in  the  inner  family  circle  or  out- 
side in  the  halls  and  anterooms. 
This  depends  wholly  upon  what 
we  ourselves  do  here,  and  upon 
what  we  teach  our  children.  Much 
of  this  may  be  decided  in  the 
Family  Home  Evening. 

I  would  like  to  leave  my  love 
with  you  all  and  ask  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Lord  on  all  of  your 
righteous  desires.  It  is  my  testi- 
mony that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  Savior  is  the  Son  of  the 
living  God. 
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The 
Search 
for 
Katie 


THIRD   PRIZE  WINNING   STORY 
The  Relief  Society 
Short  Story  Contest 


■  The  mailman  brought  two 
letters  on  the  day  Kathryn  Carl- 
son realized  that  she  was  no 
longer  a  person.  One  of  them  was 
addressed  to  her,  a  short  note 
from  her  mother  saying  that 
Grandma  Ames  was  failing  fast 
and  that  it  would  be  well  if 
Kathryn  could  come  right  away. 
The  other  letter  was  for  five- 
year-old  Mimi.  It  was  merely  a 
form  letter  from  a  children's  book 
club,  but  Mimi  was  enchanted. 

*'Mama,"  she  marveled,  gazing 
in  wonderment  at  her  own  name 
on  the  envelope.  "Mama,  some- 
body knows  I'm  a  person." 

Kathryn  put  aside,  for  the 
moment,  her  somber  thoughts  of 
Grandma  Ames.  She  smiled  at 
the  little  girl  who  had  just  dis- 
covered that  she  was  an  indivi- 
dual and  that  someone  in  the 
wide  world  beyond  her  home  rec- 
ognized her  as  such.  What  could 
ever  equal  this  discovery  of  self? 

*T'm  a  person,"  repeated  Mimi, 


clutching  the  envelope  tightly. 
''Just  like  Daddy's  a  person." 

"What  about  me?"  Kathryn 
asked.  "Am  I  not  a  person?" 

"You're  a  mother,"  Mimi  said. 
She  looked  again  at  her  letter, 
clasped  it  to  her  small  chest,  and 
skipped  off  to  her  room  to  medi- 
tate about  herself  and  the  world. 

Kathryn  laughed  softly  to  her- 
self. So  now  she  wasn't  a  person. 

Walking  back  to  the  sink  to 
resume  the  dishwashing  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  mailman,  Kathryn 
suddenly  felt  her  scalp  prickle 
with  something  akin  to  fright. 

Was  she  a  person?  How  long 
had  it  been  since  she  had  thought 
of  herself  as  a  person,  an  indivi- 
dual personality,  a  self?  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  herself 
as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  P.T.A.  president, 
cook,  gardener,  chauffeur,  seam- 
stress, scrub  woman,  comforter 
when  knees  were  skinned  or  feel- 
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"You're  a  mother," 
Mimi  said. 


ings  bruised,  dispenser  of  answers 
to  questions  ranging  from  John's 
early  morning  "Where  are  my 
socks?"  to  Mimi's  unending 
"Why?"  She  was  a  chameleon- 
creature,  changing  from  one  role 
to  another  as  necessity  de- 
manded. 

She  was  many  things.  But  a 
person?  An  entity  with  needs  and 
desires  to  be  satisfied?  Some- 
where that  self  had  been  split  up 
into  so  many  fragments  that  it 
no  longer  existed.  She  was  a 
forty-one-year-old  mother  of  four 
children.  But  what  had  happened 
to  the  person  she  had  once  been? 

Kathryn  stared  at  her  hands, 
submerged  in  the  dishwater. 
Grandma  would  know  what  had 
happened  to  her.  They  had  al- 
ways understood  each  other,  the 
aging  woman  and  the  blithe 
young  girl  Kathryn  had  been  be- 
fore she  went  away  to  school  and 
marriage.  She  had  been  called 
Katie  then. 


Kathryn  thoughtfully  sloshed 
the  dishcloth  across  a  plate,  re- 
membering how  she  had  run  to 
Grandma  when  her  parents 
couldn't  understand  why  she 
wanted  to  go  to  an  art  school  in 
another  state.  After  all,  the  col- 
lege right  there  in  town  had  an 
art  department.  Why  did  she 
want  to  leave  home  and  go  off 
somewhere  so  many  miles  away? 

"Some  folks  are  homebodies," 
Grandma  had  said.  "They  figure 
the  moonlight  looks  just  the 
same  on  their  side  of  the  moun- 
tain as  it  does  on  the  other  side, 
so  why  go  see?  But  some  of  us 
have  to  go  away  from  all  that's 
familiar  to  find  out  more  about 
ourselves  and  sharpen  up  our  per- 
ception. Sort  of  hone  ourselves  on 
the  whetstone  of  the  world,  you 
might  say."  Grandma  had  smiled 
at  Katie,  the  young,  eager  Katie, 
so  impatient  to  be  off  to  discover 
herself.  "You're  so  much  like  me, 
Katie.  I  wanted  to  go  away,  too. 
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when  I  was  young.  I  could  sing 
a  little,  and  I  wanted  to  study 
for  a  concert  career.  But  then  I 
met  Will  Ames  at  a  Church  picnic 
and  settled  for  a  career  that 
suited  me  just  as  well."  Grand- 
ma patted  her  granddaughter's 
hand.  "After  all,  the  nicest  part 
of  going  away  is  coming  home 
again,"  she  said. 

After  Grandma  had  talked  to 
Katie's  parents,  they  agreed  to 
let  her  go  to  the  art  school  she 
wanted.  She  had  gone  away  and 
"honed"  herself,  and  had  been 
pleased  by  the  new  interests  and 
talents  she  found  within  herself. 

Then  she  met  John  Carlson 
and  married  him,  settling  down 
in  that  city  over  a  thousand  miles 
from  her  family.  She  had  been 
happy,  so  happy  that  she  didn't 
even  remember  when  the  eager, 
independent  young  Katie  had 
disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  a 
middle-aged  woman,  a  little  over- 
weight, a  little  tired  and  ha- 
rassed, a  little  gray.  A  woman  who 
scarcely  ever  thought  of  herself 
any  more.  A  woman  called  Kath- 
ryn. 

Kathryn's  reverie  was  broken 
by  a  tug  at  her  skirt.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  small  people  who 
passed  through  the  house  all  day 
long.  One  of  Mimi's  friends. 

"Mimi's  mother,"  said  the 
timid  sprite,  "where  is  Mimi?" 

"I  think  she's  in  her  room, 
Mimi's  friend,"  Kathryn  said. 

So  we're  even,  she  chuckled  to 
herself.  Neither  of  us  has  an 
identity. 

She  watched  the  solemn  little 
girl  walk  from  the  room. 

I'm  just  Mimi's  mother  to  her, 
she  thought.  To  Joann's  friends 
I'm  Joann's  mother.  I'm  also 
Diane's  mother.  And  Bob's.  I'm 


John's  wife.  But  who  am  I  really? 

She  didn't  tell  her  family  that 
evening  about  not  being  a  person. 
The  children,  from  sixteen-year- 
old  Joann  to  five-year-old  Mimi, 
would  just  be  puzzled. 

And  John?  Was  she  a  person  to 
John?  Or  was  she  just  someone 
who  was  always  there?  She  de- 
cided not  to  mention  it  to  him, 
either.  It  was  something  she 
needed  to  find  out  for  herself. 

Mimi  showed  the  rest  of  the 
family  her  letter,  slightly  dog- 
eared by  that  time.  Everyone 
laughed  indulgently  when  Mimi 
refused  to  let  anyone  else  so  much 
as  touch  the  precious  envelope. 
Bob  recalled  how  when  he  was  a 
little  kid  (exactly  two  years  ago) 
he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Grandma  Ames.  He  had  been  so 
proud,  he  said,  and  still  had  it  in 
his  treasure  box. 

Kathryn  brought  out  the  letter 
from  her  mother  and  read  it  to 
John  and  the  children.  Although 
none  of  them  had  seen  Grandma 
more  than  four  or  five  times,  they 
were  all  sorry  that  she  was  ill. 
They  agreed  that  Kathryn  should 
go  to  her  bedside  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Of  course  they  could  get 
along  while  she  was  gone.  She 
knew  they  were  trying  to  make  it 
easier  for  her  to  leave,  but  in  her 
present  touchy  frame  of  mind 
she  wondered  if  they  would  even 
miss  her,  except  as  a  convenience. 

Thinking  about  it  later,  after 
she  was  in  bed,  Kathryn  decided 
the  trip  would  serve  several  pur- 
poses, besides  permitting  her  to 
pay  her  love  and  respect  to  the 
little  grandmother  who  meant  so 
much  to  her.  She  could,  as  Grand- 
ma had  said  years  ago,  once  more 
remove  herself  from  her  familiar 
surroundings  and  perhaps  redis- 
cover who  she  was.  Perhaps  she 
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could  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Katie  Ames,  who  had 
once  been  a  person. 


Grandma  looked  tiny  and  fra- 
gile in  her  enormous  bed.  She  was 
ninety- two,  but  Kathryn  still 
found  it  almost  incomprehensible 
to  think  of  her  so  quiet.  Grandma 
who  had  always  been  so  filled 
with  vitality,  who  had  scampered 
about  fixing  dinner  for  ten  people 
even  so  recently  as  three  years 
ago  when  Kathryn  had  last  seen 
her. 

''She's  not  in  any  pain,"  her 
mother  whispered  into  Kathryn's 
ear  as  they  stood  looking  at 
Grandma.  "It's  as  if  she  just  wore 
out  all  of  a  sudden.'' 

Kathryn  squeezed  back  the 
tears  and  walked  toward  the  bed. 
Her  mother  put  a  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"She  may  not  know  you,"  she 
cautioned.  "Sometimes  she's  a 
little  vague.  Sometimes  she  says 
she  doesn't  know  who  she  is." 

Kathryn  nodded  and  walked 
to  the  bedside.  She  picked  up  the 
hand  which  lay  inertly  on  the 
white  coverlet. 

"Grandma,"  she  said.  "It's 
Kathryn." 

Grandma  opened  her  eyes 
slowly,  as  if  she  were  very  tired. 

"Kathryn?"  Her  voice  was  like 
the  tinkle  of  a  tiny  silvery  bell. 

She  gazed  at  Kathryn  through 
the  blue,  blue  eyes  which  had 
been  the  envy  of  all  of  her  grand- 
daughters. 

"Kathryn."  She  sighed,  a 
sound  like  the  flutter  of  a  bird's 
wing.  "I  don't  know  who  I  am 
any  more." 


Mrs.  Ames  gave  Kathryn  a 
"see-what-I-mean"  look.  "Grand- 
ma," she  said,  "you'd  better  sleep 
now." 

Grandma  shifted  restlessly. 
"Grandma,"  she  whispered.  "Who 
is  Grandma?"  The  frail  hand 
picked  at  the  coverlet.  "If  Will 
were  here  he  would  know  who  I 
am." 

"We'd  better  go  now,"  Kath- 
ryn's  mother  said.  "She  shouldn't 
get  upset." 

"Let  me  stay  just  a  few  min- 
utes. Mother,"  Kathryn  whis- 
pered. Her  mother  tiptoed  from 
the  room. 

Kathryn  looked  at  Grandma 
again.  Couldn't  they  see  what  she 
needed?  Was  it  only  because  she, 
Kathryn,  was  so  much  like 
Grandma  that  she  could  under- 
stand? Was  there  no  one  else  who 
could  think  of  her  as  someone 
other  than  Grandma'^ 

"Of  course  you  know  who  you 
are,"  Kathryn  said  softly. 
"MeHssa  Mary  Bartlett,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  town." 

The  blue  eyes  looked  question- 
ingly  at  her. 

"Melissa  Mary,  with  the  crow's 
wing  hair.  Melissa  Mary,  with  the 
summer  sky  eyes  and  the  tiniest 
feet  this  side  of  the  Rockies. 
Melissa  Mary  with  the  voice  of 
an  angel." 

A  faraway  look  crept  into 
Grandma's  eyes.  "I  could  hit  D 
above  high  C,"  she  whispered. 
She  smiled.  "Selina  Courtney 
couldn't  do  that.  She  got  to  A, 
once." 

Kathryn  stroked  the  hair  which 
was  as  soft  and  white  as  the  down 
from  the  cottonwoods  outside. 
"Remember,  Melissa  Mary,  when 
you  wore  the  cornflower  blue 
dress  at  the  Church  picnic  and 
saw  your  Will  for  the  first  time?" 
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Grandma  had  told  her  so  many 
times  the  story  of  the  picnic. 

"I  knew  how  I  looked  in  that 
dress,"  Grandma  said.  "Selina 
Courtney  didn't  have  a  chance." 
She_closed  her  eyes  and  smiled  to 
herself,  remembering. 

Kathryn  thought  she  had  gone 
to  sleep.  Then  the  blue  eyes 
opened  again. 

"Kathryn."  The  soft  voice  was 
barely  audible.  Grandma  smiled 
and  closed  her  eyes,  and  in  re- 
pose her  face  was  peaceful.  "I 
wasn't  always  Grandma,"  she 
whispered,  just  before  she  drifted 
off  to  sleep. 

"I  know,"  said  Kathryn.  "I 
know."  She  stroked  the  tiny  hand 
she  held  until  she  was  sure 
Grandma  slept.  "Goodbye,  Mel- 
issa Mary,"  she  whispered  as  she 
tiptoed  from  the  room. 

Grandma  died  quietly  in  her 
sleep  that  night.  Much  as  Kath- 
ryn would  miss  her,  she  was  glad 
Grandma  had  gone  on  to  rejoin 
her  Will  with  the  memory  of  her- 
self as  the  singing,  blue-eyed  girl 
Will  had  first  seen  and  loved. 
She  knew  Melissa  Mary's  home- 
coming had  been  a  happy  one. 

Kathryn  thought  a  lot  about 
herself  and  Grandma  in  the  few 
days  she  stayed  after  the  funeral. 
She  had  come  hoping  that  Grand- 
ma could  help  her  one  more  time, 


but,  instead,  she  had  been  able 
to  help  Grandma,  for  which  she 
felt  uplifted  and  rewarded.  Per- 
haps this  was  part  of  the  puzzle. 
When  you  were  young  you  con- 
centrated on  taking  whatever 
would  help  you  identify  yourself 
as  a  person.  As  you  grew  older 
and  became  wiser  and  more  ma- 
ture, you  began  giving  of  your- 
self and  in  doing  so  forgot  your- 
self. But  did  this  make  you  less 
of  a  person?  Was  not  the  giving 
of  oneself  even  better  than  the 
discovery  of  self,  more  fulfilling 
than  the  indulging  of  self?  Did 
it  not  indicate  that  you  had  be- 
come a  bigger  and  better  person, 
possessing  qualities  and  capabili- 
ties you  had  not  dreamed  you 
possessed? 

Kathryn  had  not  completely 
solved  her  problem  by  the  time 
she  boarded  the  train  for  her 
trip  home,  but  she  found  it  being 
pushed  to  the  back  of  her  mind 
by  the  prospects  of  seeing  her 
family  again. 

They  were  waiting  for  her  on 
the  platform  of  the  train  station. 
John  managed  to  look  dignified 
despite  his  eager  grin.  Bob  and 
Mimi  waved  joyfully,  and  Joann 
smiled  dreamily  at  the  train  as  it 
slowed  and  stopped. 

Why,  she's  like  I  used  to  be, 
Kathryn  thought.  Dreaming  of 
the  time  she  can  board  a  train  or 
plane  and  be  off  to  see  the  world. 
And  Diane,  who  stood  there  trying 
to  be  grownup  but  wanting  to 
shout  with  joy  like  the  younger 
children — Diane's  black  hair  was 
just  like  Katie's  had  been  once, 
and  like  Melissa  Mary's  must 
have  been. 

Young  Katie  is  gone,  Kathryn 
thought,  whisked  away  by  time, 
yet  she  is  preserved  in  my  chil- 
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dren.  Here,  then,  was  another 
part  of  the  puzzle. 

She  scarcely  had  a  chance  to 
step  from  the  train  before  the 
children  swarmed  over  her, 
laughing,  kissing  her,  welcoming 
her  back. 

"Mom,"  said  Bob,  "It's  no  fun 
at  home  without  you  there." 

Mimi  handed  her  the  tattered 
remnants  of  her  letter,  the  sym- 
bol of  her  discovery  that  she  was 
a  person.  "I  want  you  to  have 
this,"  she  whispered. 

Kathryn's  heart  was  full  as  she 
listened  to  the  happy  chatter  of 
their  adventures  in  her  absence. 
She  could  never  doubt  again  but 
that  she  was  a  person,  a  Very 
Important  Person,  in  their  eyes. 
If  Katie  was  gone,  if  she  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  a 
growing  family,  then  the  compen- 
sations were  well  worth  the  loss. 

But  was  she  gone?  What  was 
she  really,  except  an  attitude,  a 
state  of  mind,  a  fresh  and  eager 
and  searching  outlook  on  life? 
Could  she  not  be  recaptured,  as 
Grandma  after  such  a  full  life 
had  recaptured  a  memory  of  a 
former  identity  just  before  she 
went  on  to  meet  her  Will?  Surely 
that  old  zest  for  seeking  and 
learning  must  exist  somewhere, 
mingled  in  with  the  busy  wife, 
mother,  Sunday  School  teacher, 
P.T.A.  president,  person,  who 
was  Kathryn. 

The  years  that  the  children  are 
dependent  on  you  are  so  very 
brief,  Kathryn  thought.  You 
brought  them  into  the  world  and 
then  were  caught  up  in  teaching 
and  guiding  and  caring  for  them. 
Before  you  realized  it  they  were 
going  to  school  and  then  soon 
were  off  to  seek  their  own  places 
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in  the  world,  leaving  you  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  with  this  person 
who  had  been  so  happy  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  role  of  mother  and 
all  it  involved,  that  she  almost 
forgot  there  was  any  other  way 
of  life. 

Mimi  would  be  starting  school 
in  another  month.  Would  not 
this,  then,  be  a  splendid  time  to 
rekindle  Katie's  old  interest  in 
art,  indulge  in  a  few  special 
classes,  work  a  morning  or  two  in 
her  friend  Clara's  interior  decor- 
ating shop?  She  would  have  time 
to  cater  to  John's  tastes  in  food, 
too,  as  she  had  done  when  they 
were  first  married,  before  they 
were  involved  in  the  peanut- 
butter  world.  Perhaps  she  and 
John  could  even  take  that 
dreamed-of  trip,  to  see  if  the 
moonlight  on  the  rooftops  of 
Paris  was  as  exciting  as  it 
sounded. 

Life  was  wonderful,  Kathryn 
decided.  The  past  had  been  busy 
and  happy,  and  the  years  ahead 
were  filled  with  promise,  just  as 
they  had  seemed  to  Katie  so  long 
ago.  Nothing  then,  really,  had 
happened  to  Katie,  except  that 
she  had  grown  up. 

John  had  been  standing  quietly 
to  one  side,  waiting  for  the  chil- 
dren to  finish  their  greetings. 
Now  he  came  forward  and 
handed  her  a  single  red  rose,  just 
like  the  first  flower  he  had  ever 
given  her. 

"Welcome  home,  Katie,"  he 
said,  smiling  down  at  her. 

As  she  looked  into  his  eyes  and 
smiled  back,  Kathryn  knew  what 
Grandma  meant  when  she  said 
her  Will  would  know  who  she 
was. 


For  biographical  sketch  of  Sister  Littke,  see  page  210. 
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■  Music  is  old  and  music  is  new. 
It  has  always  existed.  Reference 
to  its  use  as  an  expression  of 
praise  and  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
existent  life  is  given  in  the  scrip- 
tures, when  the  Lord  asked  Job: 
''Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth?  .  .  . 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy?"  (Job  38:4,  7). 

It  is  reported  that  there  are 
1,325  references  directly  or  in- 
directly to  music  in  the  Bible. 

Christ  set  the  pattern  for  the 
singing  of  hymns  at  the  time  of 
the  Last  Supper,  before  he  and 
the  apostles  went  into  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  Matthew  re- 
corded: "And  when  they  had 
sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  in- 
to the  Mount  of  OHves"  (Matt. 
26:30). 

The  importance  of  music  has 
again  been  emphasized  in  this 
last  dispensation.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  the 
Lord  gave  a  revelation  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  which 
he  directed  Emma  Smith  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  it  shall  be  given  thee,  also,  to 
make  a  selection  of  sacred  hymns,  as 
it  shall  be  given  thee,  which  is  pleasing 
unto  me,  to  be  had  in  my  church. 
For   my   soul   delighteth    in   the   song 


Cleone  R.  Eccles 

Member,  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society 

[Excerpts  from  a  talk  delivered  in 
the  Music  Departmental  Meeting, 
of  the  Relief  Society  Annual 
General  Conference,  September  30, 
1965] 


of  the  heart;  yea,  the  song  of  the 
righteous  is  a  prayer  unto  me,  and 
it  shall  be  answered  with  a  blessing 
upon  their  heads  (D&C  25:11-12). 

The  Relief  Society  recognized 
the  great  spiritual  power  of  music 
when  it  organized  the  first  Sing- 
ing Mothers  chorus  in  1914. 

The  June  1965  Rehef  Society 
Magazine  reports  that  there  are 
now  43,711  Singing  Mothers  in 
3,113  choruses  or  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  211  choruses. 
We  hope  that  these  choruses  will 
continue  to  increase  until  there 
is  a  Singing  Mothers  chorus  in 
every  ward  and  stake  in  the 
Church. 

Sister  Florence  Madsen  has 
said,  ''Every  ward  should  have  a 
Singing  Mothers  chorus  whether 
large  or  small.  If  there  are  but 
two  members,  find  a  director  and 
start  rehearsing.  Others  will  soon 
become  interested."  As  many  wo- 
men as  possible  should  become 
affiliated  and  enjoy  the  social  and 
cultural  experiences  a  chorus  pro- 
vides. For  some  women  this  is 
the  only  opportunity  they  have 
for  self-expression. 

I  have  never  heard  a  poor  Sing- 
ing Mothers  chorus.  True,  some 
have  been  better  than  others, 
and  some  have  been  exceptional. 
The  choice  of  music  usually  has 
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oeen  good.  The  conventional 
white  blouse  and  dark  skirt 
adopted  by  the  Relief  Society, 
are  attractive  and  lend  a  unified 
appearance.  Care  should  be  used 
in  the  seating  of  the  chorus, 
placing  the  taller  and  larger  wo- 
men in  the  back  rows  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  front. 

If  the  music  program  for  the 
year  is  planned  early  in  the  sea- 
son, it  will  create  enthusiasm  and 
stimulate  interest  in  rehearsals. 

An  active  Singing  Mothers 
chorus  is  a  great  strength  to 
Relief  Society,  as  the  sisters  are 
ready  to  sing  when  needed.  They 
are  prepared  to  sing  for  ward 
functions  and  can  readily  be 
assembled  into  a  large  stake 
chorus  for  conferences  and  con- 
certs. 

It  is  important  to  have  stake 
and  ward  librarians  catalogue  all 
music  owned  by  the  organiza- 
tions, and  to  know  at  all  times 
where  it  is.  If  the  stake  chorister 
knows  what  music  is  available  in 
the  wards,  it  may  save  buying 
music  for  a  stake  concert. 

Encourage  the  sisters  to  take 
music  home  with  them  to  study. 
If  they  will  do  this  it  will  take 
much  less  time  to  learn  a  song. 
But  keep  a  careful  list  of  who 
has  the  music. 

Some  singers  may  have  diffi- 
culty reading  music,  so  the  dif- 
ferent parts  should  be  rehearsed 
separately.  If  this  is  not  done 
with  the  more  difficult  songs,  the 
altos  and  second  sopranos  will 
always  feel  insecure  in  their  parts. 

When  choosing  music,  leaders 
should  make  sure  that  the  songs 
are  appropriate  for  the  occasion, 
as  to  text  and  music.  Use  songs 
that  express  our  Latter-day  Saint 
philosophy.  Avoid  songs  that 
bring  Deity  down  to  man's  level. 


Dr.  Stanley  Armstrong  Hunter 
said  that  words  have  a  far  reach, 
and  yet  there  are  tremendous 
regions  beyond.  Music  carries 
words  to  far  places,  where  they 
can  never  go  alone.  Music  gives 
life  and  soul  to  words. 

All  great  music  has  a  great  and 
lofty  text.  During  an  interview, 
Caruso,  the  world's  greatest  op- 
eratic tenor,  was  asked,  "Where 
do  you  locate  the  source  of  ex- 
pression in  singing?"  His  answer 
was:  "I  find  it  in  the  words  al- 
ways. For  unless  I  give  my  listen- 
ers what  is  in  the  text,  what  can 
I  give  them?" 

In  building  a  repertoire,  choose 
songs  of  such  worth  that  they 
can  be  sung  over  and  over  again, 
and  still  present  some  challenge 
and  joy  to  the  singers. 

You  will  find  a  splendid  listing 
of  sacred  and  secular  songs  in 
''Music  Leadership  in  the  Relief 
Society,"  by  Florence  J.  Madsen, 
graded  Easy,  Medium,  and  Diffi- 
cult, in  two  and  three  part  ar- 
rangements. 

Singing  Mothers  programs  may 
be  built  around  a  subject  chosen 
from  the  scriptures,  or  from  the 
works  of  composers  and  poets. 
Correlating  musical  numbers  may 
consist  of  solos,  duets,  organ, 
strings,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  spoken 
word.  You  may  find  instrumen- 
talists in  your  wards  and  stakes 
who  are  waiting  for  just  such  an 
opportunity  to  revive  and  use 
their  talents. 

Frequent  use  should  also  be 
made  of  the  hymns  in  the  back 
of  the  hymn  book  that  are  ar- 
ranged for  women's  voices.  There 
are  also  program  suggestions  in 
Chapter  10  of  this  same  little 
book  of  Sister  Madsen's.  To 
name  a  few: 
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Stories  of  Latter-day  Saint  Hymns 

Stories  of  other  Christian  hymns 

Music  as  a  Missionary 

Seasonal  programs,  such  as  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Spring,  etc. 

I  have  heard  Sister  Florence 
Madsen  say  that  one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  Singing  Mothers  con- 
certs is  to  have  the  husbands  and 
the  famihes  of  the  singers  pres- 
ent to  see  and  hear  what  their 
wives  and  mothers  have  accom- 
pHshed,  and  why  it  has  been 
necessary  for  them  to  go  to  re- 
hearsals. President  Belle  S.  Spaf- 
ford  has  said,  "When  we  have  a 
combination  of  beautiful  music 
and  beautiful  women,  willing  to 
serve,  who  have  a  gift  of  song,  a 
talent,  and  use  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church,  we  have  a  crea- 
tion that  is  truly  worthwhile." 

For  the  congregational  singing, 
every  song  in  the  hymn  book  is 
a  good  song  in  its  place,  but  the 
lesson  material  may  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  choosing  songs  that 
support  the  objective  of  the  les- 
son. 

The  Family  Home  Evening  is 
the  ideal  time  and  place  to  en- 
.courage  and  develop  the  talents 
in  the  family.  Let  each  member 
have  some  part  on  the  program. 
They  will  never  have  a  more  in- 
dulgent and  sympathetic  audience 
to  encourage  and  coax  along  their 
talents.  Tommy  may  falter  when 
playing  the  piano,  and  Mary^s 
squeaky  violin  may  not  enhance 
the  accompaniment,  but  it  is  a 
wonderful  learning  process,  and 
they  are  putting  their  music  to 
practical  use.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  home  orchestra  of  my  child- 
hood and  the  many  happy  eve- 


nings   we   spent   together    as    a 
family. 

There  are  songs  suggested  for 
each,  lesson  in  the  Family  Home 
Evening  Manual,  but  the  pro- 
gram should  be  flexible  to  accom- 
modate the  different  age  levels. 
Let  the  children  suggest  songs 
that  they  would  like  to  sing.  It 
may  be  a  Primary  song  or  one 
from  the  Recreational  Song  Book, 
or  a  familiar  hymn.  To  me,  the 
most  important  function  of  music 
on  Family  Home  Evening  is  to 
have  a  happy  time  together  on  a 
spiritual  level. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said, 
''Purchase  some  kind  of  instru- 
ment for  the  home  and  see  that 
its  beneficent  harmonies  are  often 
heard.  Let  music  be  as  much  a 
part  of  a  day's  routine  as  eating 
or  reading  or  walking." 

Children  who  study  musical  in- 
struments should  often  be  re- 
minded of  the  service  they  can 
give  the  Church  as  conductors 
and  accompanists  when  they  are 
qualified  and  ready.  This  train- 
ing is  also  invaluable  in  the  mis- 
sion field.  My  grandson,  who  was 
a  very  difficult  piano  student  at 
home,  was  very  pleased  to  write 
to  me  while  on  his  mission  that 
he  could  play  nearly  a  hundred 
hymns  -from  memory.  Music  has 
become  a  very  important  part  of 
his  life  because  he  was  able  to 
see  its  practical  application. 

I  will  close  with  the  words  of 
the  great  apostle  Paul — ''Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly 
in  all  wisdom;  teaching  and  ad- 
monishing one  another  in  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts 
to  the  Lord"  (Col.  3:16). 
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Evelyn  Fj  elds  ted 


■  It  was  an  early  spring  morning. 
The  atmosphere  held  the  aroma 
of  a  garden  that  had  just  been 
plowed.  The  buds  on  the  lilacs 
were  like  little  green  candles 
ready  to  be  lighted,  and  the  daf- 
fodils in  the  corner  of  the  fence 
like  splashes  of  gold. 

My  cousin  Jenny  came  smiling 
through  the  doorway.  She  held  a 
cardboard  box,  which  she  care- 
fully placed  on  a  chair.  She 
seemed  very  happy  as  she  re- 
moved the  cover  displaying  two 
tiny  ducks.  Lostlings,  they  seem- 
ed to  be,  for  they  were  crying 
pathetically,  each  one  trying  to 
get  closer  to  the  other  for  com- 
fort. 

''Our  mother  duck  had  so  many 
little  ducks  she  could  not  care 
for  them  all,"  Jenny  was  saying. 
''Mama  said  she  was  sure  you 
would  like  to  have  these  two. 
They  must  have  different  kinds 


of  grain  and  drinking  water. 
That's  all." 

"How  about  a  place  for  them 
to  swim?"  I  asked,  hoping  to  dis- 
courage her.  I  did  not  want  two 
little  ducks. 

"Oh,  they  don't  really  need  to 
swim,"  Jenny  said,  "they  get 
along  very  well  without  water. 
Please  take  them,  Ann.  They  will 
like  it  here  with  you  and  John." 

However,  when  John  came  he 
said  they  should  really  be  on  the 
farm,  but  he  thought  this  might 
be  an  interesting  adventure,  so 
we  kept  them. 

After  Jenny  had  gone,  I  looked 
at  the  lonely  little  creatures.  To 
care  for  them  seemed  such  an  un- 
usual task.  I  found  myself  wish- 
ing they  would  swim  so  far  away 
they  would  never  find  their  way 
back.  They  were  such  helpless, 
hungry  little  creatures,  my  only 
thought  then  was  to  feed  them. 
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Day  after  day  I  fed  them,  and 
day  after  day  they  shoveled  food, 
their  Httle  bills  reminding  me  of 
little  yellow  shovels. 

John  made  a  pen  for  them  by 
cutting  the  bottom  out  of  a  large 
shallow  cardboard  box,  and  fast- 
ening coarse  mesh  wire  over  the 
top.  This  we  placed  on  the  lawn. 
As  the  days  passed,  we  could  al- 
most see  them  grow. 

One  morning  they  seemed  to 
be  greatly  disturbed.  Finally,  I 
went  to  investigate.  One  of  them 
had  managed  to  get  through  the 
wire  and  had  found  himself  in  the 
outside  world.  He  was  terrified. 
Not  three  feet  away  the  cat  was 
watching.  He  seemed  to  know 
something  was  wrong.  He  could 
have  so  easily  hurt  the  little 
duck,  but  he  didn't  make  a  move 
to  do  so.  When  he  saw  me,  he 
came  running  toward  me,  and 
while  I  was  replacing  the  duck 
he  just  sat  there  and  looked  on. 
When  the  little  duck  was  safely 
inside  the  pen  the  cat  followed 
me  back  to  the  house. 

I  wondered  if  two  such  little 
ducks  could  swim.  Maybe  all 
ducks,  large  or  small,  could  swim 
naturally. 

I  placed  a  large  basin  of  water 
on  the  lawn,  then  carefully  I 
placed  one  and  then  the  other 


lot  was  a  wire  enclosure  with  a 
small  shed  at  the  back.  This  be- 
came their  homing  base  for  the 
next  few  months. 

When  they  had  reached  their 
full  growth,  they  could  wander 
about  on  the  outside  of  the  pen. 
When  the  sun  was  high  they 
could  stretch  in  the  shade  of  the 
big  Cottonwood  tree.  They  also 
could  swim  in  an  old  tub,  which 
we  kept  filled  with  water  from 
the  hose.  Later  John  made  a 
pond  for  them  with  the  waste 
water  from  an  irrigation  stream. 
We  placed  a  box  beside  the  tub 
and  they  soon  learned  that  this 
was  a  step  up  to  splash  into 
the  water,  where  they  sailed 
around  like  a  merry-go-round. 

They  were  ungainly  creatures, 
tripping  over  their  own  big  feet, 
which  were  turned  slightly  in- 
ward. They  had  to  work  hard  to 
right  themselves. 

When  I  called  to  them  they 
would  come  half  running  and  half 
flying  across  the  lawn.  Their  run- 
ning ability  was  not  great,  but 
when  they  would  fly,  though 
not  very  high,  they  were  beauti- 
ful and  graceful  as  butterflies. 


the  water.  Using  their  webbed 
feet  for  paddles,  they  sailed 
around  like  little  boats. 

They  had  grown  so  large  now 
that  the  two  of  them  almost  filled 
the  basin.  Near  the  comer  of  the 


If  they  found  the  cat  in  their 
path  they  would  each  in  turn  give 
him  a  sharp  peck.  This  was  an 
insult  he  chose  to  ignore  and 
complacently  he  looked  into 
space  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
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Each  evening  I  would  walk  up 
to  fasten  the  latch  on  the  little 
enclosure.  When  the  nights  were 
stormy  the  ducks  would  be 
sheltered  back  in  the  shed,  and 
when  I  spoke  to  them  they  would 
answer  reassuringly  with  sleepy 
little  sounds.  On  moonlit  nights, 
we  could  see  them  standing  out 
in  the  open,  side  by  side,  as  still 
and  as  artistic  as  two  little  white 
statues.  With  their  heads  held 
high,  they  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  the  stars,  wondering  at  the 
great  silence  they  seemed  to 
sense. 

When  an  airplane  droned 
through  the  valley  skies,  they 
would  stop  abruptly  and  stand  at 
attention,  looking  upward  with 
their  heads  turned  slightly  side- 
wise.  With  one  little  searching 
black  eye,  each  duck  telescoped 
the  regions  above.  In  this  position 
they  would  listen  intently  until 
there  was  no  more  sound.  They 
seemed  to  be  wondering  at  this 
great  high-flying  mystery  and 
were  very  quiet  as  they  turned 
and  walked  side  by  side. 

Once  when  a  small  pattern  of 
wild  ducks  sailed  overhead  so 
near  to  the  earth  they  could  be 
both  seen  and  heard,  the  ducks 
sat  down  and  watched  and 
waited.  Could  it  be  that  these 
little  earth-acclimated  creatures 
could  in  some  unaccountable  way 
sense  a  kinship  with  these  sky- 
flying  travelers  that  seemed  to 
have  some  ancestral  characteris- 
tics that  belonged  to  them,  too? 
When  we  turned  the  sprinkler 
on  the  lawn,  near  the  outside, 
where  the  sprinkling  was  light, 
the  ducks  would  weave  in  and 
out,  following  a  kind  of  pattern. 
When  they  met  they  would  play- 
fully touch  bills,  and  often  they 
would  touch  my  hand.  Then  they 


would  dart  back  toward  the  cen- 
ter where  the  waterfall  was 
heavier,  and  where  they  could 
reach  up  and  catch  the  dripping 
water  in  their  clicking  bills. 
Drinking  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  game  or  part  of  the  ballet. 
When  we  turned  the  sprinkler 
off,  their  tail  feathers  would  be 
drooping  and  their  wings  weight- 
ed with  the  dampness.  Then  they 
would  streak  off  for  a  sunny  place 
to  shake  out  their  feathers,  and, 
for  the  sheer  joy  of  living,  they 
would  stand  upright  like  pen- 
guins and  spread  their  wings  like 
the  brave  fierce  eagle  stamped 
on  the  silver  quarter. 

They  must  have  heard  the 
river,  or  perhaps  instinct  told 
them  that  somewhere  it  was  roll- 
ing, singing  through  the  valley 
and  calling  to  them.  This  insis- 
tent calling  must  have  had  a  deep 
meaning  or  message  for  them. 
One  late  afternoon  they  answered 
the  call  and  set  out  to  find  it. 

They  did  not  return  that  eve- 
ning nor  the  next,  so  John  went 
with  me  to  find  them.  We  fol- 
lowed the  river,  a  silver  vein  lead- 
ing to  the  highland  reservoir,  and 
we  wondered  how  far  a  duck 
could  swim.  We  looked  for  them 
in  the  willows  along  the  rugged 
banks.  We  called  to  them  and 
listened,  but  the  only  answer  was 
that  of  the  prairie  winds  and  the 
splash  of  a  fish  in  the  water.  We 
went  farther  on  and  searched  the 
marshes,  the  coves  where  the 
watercress  grew,  and  along  the 
side  streams  until  twilight  fell  on 
the  countryside. 

One  day  we  met  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  lived  out  that  way.  John  said 
to  him,  "Have  you  seen  a  pair  of 
big  white  ducks  out  this  way,  Mr. 
Nelson?" 
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"Well,  come  to  think  of  it,"  he 
said,  '*I  did  see  a  couple  of  ducks 
over  there  in  the  pond  a  few  days 
ago.  Wondered  where  they  came 
from.  Haven't  seen  them  since. 
Maybe  the  hunters  got  them." 

We  knew  the  hunters  in  our 
valley  would  not  shoot  tame 
ducks,  and  especially  out  of  sea- 
son, but  surely  they  were  exposed 
to  many  other  dangers. 

For  several  hours  we  continued 
our  search,  but  we  could  not  find 
even  a  white  feather.  They  were 
gone.  They  were  lost. 

That  night  I  walked  up  to  the 
little  enclosure.  The  moon,  like 
a  bright  tableau,  was  illuminat- 
ing the  old  tub  and  all  the  little 
corners,  but  it  seemed  strangely 
desolate  and  as  remote  as  the  dis- 
tant hills.  The  breeze  seemed  to 
be  like  the  breath  of  another 
world.  The  leaves  on  the  big 
trees  were  shivering.  My  wish,  I 
thought,  had  been  granted  —  my 
wish  that  the  little  ducks  would 
swim  so  far  away  they  could 
never  find  their  way  back.  As  I 
turned  to  go,  I  felt  a  kind  of  re- 


gret —  a  kind  of  loneliness. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  later, 
we  were  out  in  the  yard.  We 
heard  a  great  commotion.  There 
was  the  wild  whirring  and  flap- 
ping of  wings,  and  we  could  hear 
that  old  familiar  call.  It  wasn't  a 
frightened  call,  and  plainly  it 
wasn't  a  swan  song,  but  it  was  a 
happy  homecoming  song.  We 
looked  over  to  see  the  ducks,  like 
snow  white  streaks,  half  running, 
half  flying  across  the  pasture  lot. 
They  ran  straight  for  the  little 
enclosure  and  passed  single  file 
through  the  open  gate  as  fast  as 
their  little  short  legs  and  big  flat 
feet  could  carry  them.  They  were 
too  contented  to  answer  when  we 
called  to  them.  They  had  come 
home. 

Soon  the  leaves  were  tinged 
with  autumn  dye.  The  little  pond 
would  soon  be  lost  in  depths  of 
snow.  The  comer  shed  was  not 
built  to  hold  back  the  heavy 
storms,  so  one  day,  they  flapped 
out  to  winter  on  the  farm  where 
they  could  have  a  wider  range 
and  where  they  would  be  safe. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  SPECIAL  APRIL  SHORT  STORY  ISSUE 

The  April  1966  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  will  be  the 
special  short  story  number,  featuring  four  outstanding  short  stories. 
Watch  for  these  stories  in  April: 

"Look  Mom:  One  Hundred  Dollars"  by  Helen  H.  Trutton 
"Thomena's  Break  Through"  by  Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 
"Birthday  Present  for  Amy"  by  Mary  Ek  Knowles 
"That  Certain  Sparkle"  by  Frances  Carter  Yost 


YUCCA  IN  THE  SAN  GABRIEL  MOUNTAINS,  CALIFORNIA,  by  Don  Knight  ^ 
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THE  YEAR  THE  YUCCAS  BLOOMED 


Ethel  Jacobson 


"  \-^«' 


'%.^ 


This  is  the  year 
The  yuccas  bloomed^ — 
Each  sturdy  shaft 
Stood  proudly  plumed! 

Winter's  chill 

Forgotten  rains 

Belatedly 

Stirred  long-parched  plains, 

Transfigured  now, 

Through  desert  spells, 

By  myriads 

Of  clustered  bells. 

This  year,  a  promise 
Long  entombed 
Knew  swift  release. 
The  yuccas  bloomed! 


EDITORIAL 


The  Sustaining  Power  of  Relief  Society 


■  A  husband  advised  a  man  whose  family  had  just  moved  into  the 
ward,  "If  you  want  to  have  your  family  integrated,  have  your  wife  join 
Relief  Society." 

The  advice  was  gratefully  followed  and  soon  the  family  members 
had  friends  in  their  peer  groups.  The  mother  became  a  visiting  teacher 
and  made  friends  not  only  with  the  sisters  who  attended  Relief  Society 
but  also  a  few  who  were  visited  who  did  not  attend  Relief  Society.  The 
family  became  a  happy  integrated  part  of  the  ward. 

The  sustaining  power  of  Relief  Society  in  the  life  of  a  Latter-day 
Saint  woman  was  provided  by  a  loving  Heavenly  Father.  As  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Priesthood,  its  spirit  transcends  nationalities  and  cultures. 

In  another  ward  a  Relief  Society  member  gathered  into  her  home 
those  sisters  in  the  ward  who  had  English  as  a  second  tongue.  Though 
a  few  were  still  unable  to  understand  English,  Relief  Society  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  them  together  in  loving  bonds. 

A  sister  who  had  lived  in  a  ward  only  a  short  time  when  her  hus- 
band passed  away,  was  only  able  to  mingle  with  so  many  strange 
people  through  a  Relief  Society  neighbor  calling  for  her  to  attend 
Relief  Society  meetings,  from  which  she  gained  strength  to  attend  the 
sacrament  meetings. 

Sometimes  a  husband  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  allows 
his  wife  to  go  to  Relief  Society,  whereas  he  does  not  want  her  away  from 
the  home  on  Sunday.  The  sustaining  power  which  may  come  to  her  is 
incalculable.  From  the  study  of  the  scriptures  she  receives  strength  to 
live  more  perfectly  day  by  day.  From  the  Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
Home  lessons,  she  receives  suggestions  on  improving  family  relation- 
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ships.  She  may  improve  in  all  phases  of  homemaking  and  become 
knowledgeable  in  the  cultural  arts.  She  receives  confidence  in  her 
everyday  living  and  the  strength  to  interest  her  husband  through  the 
power  of  her  sweet  example. 

One  such  sister  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  attend  a  sacrament 
meeting  at  which  the  Singing  Mothers  were  performing.  The  warm 
friendliness  of  other  families  was  the  means  through  which  Home 
Teachers  were  allowed  to  call.  In  time  this  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
the  husband. 

The  influence  of  a  good  woman  has  no  bounds.  Nor  does  the  in- 
fluence of  Relief  Society  in  helping  to  make  a  good  woman  better. 

Relying  on  the  authority  which  a  calling  gives  a  woman  gives  her 
the  means  of  accomplishing  far  greater  things  than  she  personally  feels 
able  to  perform.  Wisdom  in  training  children  is  not  the  least  value 
learned  in  Relief  Society,  and  basic  to  growth  is  the  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  necessity  to  be  obedient  to  the  advice 
of  a  husband,  exercised  in  righteousness. 

Relief  Society  teaches  women  to  sustain  the  Priesthood,  which  is 
basic  to  progression.  Relief  Society  schools  the  intellect  of  women. 
Relief  Society  trains  the  skills  of  women.  Relief  Society  enlarges  the 
souls  of  women  and  builds  in  them  a  sustaining  power  to  forsake  evil 
and  cling  to  the  good. 

Relief  Society  was  given  as  a  sustaining  power  to  the  womanhood 
of  the  Church.  It  is  for  every  Latter-day  Saint  woman  a  means  of  im- 
proving herself  and  bestowing  service  on  others. 

— M.C.S. 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Marguerite  Higgins,  famous  American 
journalist,  died  January  3,  1966,  at 
the  age  of  forty-three,  of  a  liver  com- 
plaint which  it  is  believed,  she  con- 
tracted in  the  line  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam. 
"Maggie"  Higgins  was  especially  noted 
as  a  war  correspondent,  and  always 
placed  the  accuracy,  humanity,  and 
general  high  quality  of  her  work  above 
her  personal  welfare.  One  of  her  editors 
said  of  her,  "She  was  one  of  the  best 
newspapermen  this  country  ever  had." 
She  was  still  turning  in  columns  while 
she  lay  critically  ill  in  the  hospital. 


Michico,  Crown  Princess  of  Japan,  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son  in  December. 
Third  in  line  to  the  throne,  the  prince 
was  named  Fumihito,  and  given  the 
title  "Ayanomiya."  In  the  Japanese 
language,  Fumihito  means  "knowledge 
pursuer." 


Mrs.  Mabel  Jones  Gabbott,  whose 
poems  have  appeared  in  the  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  has  been  named 
poetry  and  fiction  editor  of  the  Im- 
provement Era.  She  is  the  author  of 
the  words  to  three  Latter-day  Saint 
hymns:  "In  Humility,  Our  Savior," 
"Lord,  Accept  Into  Thy  Kingdom,"  and 
"Rejoice,  Ye  Saints  of  Latter  Days." 
She  has  served  in  the  Northwestern 
States   Mission. 


Princess  Chumbhot  of  Thailand  is  Chair- 
man of  Bangkok's  new  Asia  Trust  Bank, 
Ltd.  Many  other  women  of  Thailand 
are  leaders  in  various  types  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  estimated  that  women 
own  about  ninety  per  cent  of  Bangkok's 
real  estate.  Mrs.  Somsri  Charoenraja- 
park  is  manager  and  owner  of  a  mam- 
moth combination  of  bowling  alleys, 
restaurants,  and  parking  garages.  She 
owns  a  large  interest  in  the  more-than- 
a-million-dollar  President  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Suni  Telan  owns  and  manages  much 
of  the  stock  of  a  holding  company 
which  controls  several  hotels,  an  ex- 
port-import firm,  rice  mills,  teak  and 
mining  companies,  an  aluminum  fabri- 
cating plant,  and  extensive  real  estate. 
Supapan  Mejudhon  helps  her  mother 
run  a  forty-nine  boat  ferry  fleet  on  the 
Chao  Phraya  River. 


Marion  Shell,  personnel  director  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  public  library 
system,  is  one  of  the  many  library  of- 
ficials reporting  an  acute  shortage  in 
this  profession.  In  her  district,  which 
circulates  some  five  million  books  an- 
nually, she  reports  that  it  often  takes 
two  years  to  find  trained  personnel  to 
staff  the  twenty-four  libraries  in  Cuya- 
hoga County.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  about  6,000  medical 
libraries  in  the  country,  but  only  3,000 
trained   librarians  to  staff  them. 


Miss  lanthe  Harris  of  New  York  City  is 
director  of  the  American  Nurses  As- 
sociation educational  program^.  The  aim 
is  to  help  this  large  national  group  to 
perform  functions  in  society  which  can- 
not be  performed  individually. 


Juanita  Groves,  a  Ute  Indian  of  Myton, 
Duchesne  County,  Utah,  has  initiated  a 
series  of  health  education  programs  for 
Indian  women.  The  first  program  in- 
cluded instruction  in  personal  hygiene 
and  certain  aspects  of  communicable 
disease  prevention. 
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You  Can 
Help,  Too 

Emil    Henderson    American   Red  Cross 


■  "Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help." 

How  many  times  have  we  said  and  written  these  words  to  a  friend  or 
had  a  friend  say  them  to  us  when  tragedy  and  misfortune  struck.  They 
are  words  expressing  the  true  meaning  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Unfortunately,  since  we  cannot  always  be  there  or  do  not  always 
know  that  people  are  in  trouble  and  need  our  help,  we  must  often  rely 
on  someone  else  to  do  the  job  for  us. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  one  organization  that  is  uniquely  well 
suited  and  perfectly  willing  to  do  the  job  and  to  say  to  people  in  every 
corner  of  the  nation  and  the  world:  "Let  me  help."  But,  as  President 
Johnson  reminded  us  when  he  declared  March  as  Red  Cross  Month, 
only  we  can  keep  the.  Red  Cross  strong  and  on  the  job  by  our  contribu- 
tions of  money  and  volunteer  service. 

If  we  cannot  go  to  Louisiana  to  help  the  thousands  left  homeless  by 
Hurricane  Betsy,  we  can  entrust  our  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross  to  be  sent 
in  our  place. 

Few  of  us  can  go  to  Viet  Nam  to  provide  the  essential  personal 
services  needed  by  our  able-bodied  and  wounded  military  personnel, 
but  Red  Cross  is  there  for  us. 

Most  of  us  can  give  a  few  hours  every  week  as  volunteers.  The  Red 
Cross  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  people  in  our  own  com- 
munity who  have  a  special  need  for  the  friendship  and  help  of  another 
human  being. 

As  the  slogan,  "You  Can  Help,  Too — Join  Up,  Join  In,"  indicates,  the 
Red  Cross  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  say  to  ifriend  and  stranger  alike, 
"Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help." 


ON   LIMITATIONS  OF   MORTALITY 

Lael  W.   Hill 


There  is  always  a  beyond. 
I  will  always  try  to  find  it. 

No  thing  can  be  forever  bound- 
I  must  forever  try  to  bind  it. 
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Embroidery  Adorns  Her  Quilts 


Mrs.  Magdalene  Schoenfeld  has  made  more  quilts  than  she  can  remember.  Many 
of  her  beautifully  stitched  quilts  have  been  adorned  with  embroidery — cross- 
stitch  and  lazy-daisy — floral  and  geometric  designs.  Relief  Society  organizations 
in  several  wards  have  been  proud  and  grateful  to  display  Mrs.  Schoenfeld's 
artistic  work.  Now,  at  ninety-three,  she  still  works  on  quilts,  finishing  them  and 
carefully  stitching  the  bindings.  She  tells  the  Relief  Society  sisters  that  they 
aren't  keeping  her  busy  enough.  She  has  been  a  member  for  seventy-three  years, 
and  a  visiting  teacher  for  fifty-three  years.  Now  a  member  of  Poplar  Grove  Second 
Ward  in  Pioneer  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  she  rejoices  in  Relief  Society  and 
counts  her  many  blessings. 

She  keeps  her  home  "neat  as  a  pin"  and  cooks  for  her  son.  Her  happy  spirit 
reaches  out  to  friends  and  neighbors  in  love  and  service. 
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The  White  Sands  of  IVew  Mexico 


Claire  Noall 


■  Southern  New  Mexico's  White  Sands  National  Monument  is  a  maze 
of  ever-shifting,  ever-whispering  dunes.  Matthew  and  I  arrived  at  the 
Visitor  Center  in  late  afternoon.  We  had  driven  down  from  Cloudcroft, 
high  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  where  we  had  seen  brightly  clothed 
skiers  cutting  glissandi  in  actual,  pine-girt  snow.  Within  an  hour's  time 
we  lost  a  thousand  feet  in  altitude  but  thereby  gained  a  warmth  of 
velvet  air  in  arid  drouth.  We  left  roadside  flowers  nodding  April's 
greeting  to  enter  a  fairyland  of  simulated  snow. 

This  texture  holds  no  visible  moisture;  yet  in  the  marginal  dunes 
a  scant  vegetation  lifts  its  stems  forty  feet  through  burying  sands.  The 
roots,  lying  incredibly  deep,  anchor  the  grains  of  gypsum.  A  few  species 
survive,  such  as  shrubby  pennyroyal,  four-wing  saltbush,  and  dark 
green  iodine  plant.  The  low  crowns  challenge  the  ceaseless  charge 
borne  on  the  prevailing  northeasterly  winds.  Root,  stem,  and  leaf 
pedestal  the  restless  particles  until  they  adhere  almost  as  if  cemented 
together.  The  sands  may  arrive  on  a  whisper  or  stampede  on  a  gale; 
but,  because  they  seldom  purl  beyond  the  bastion,  the  dark-blotched 
hills  wall  them  in. 

From  these  highly  patched  border-dunes  we  commenced  the  Loop 
Drive,  cleared  as  nature  dictates,  where,  presently,  no  plant  was  seen. 
The  white  road  glistened  and  reflected  the  blue  of  the  sky.  It  curved  in 
and  out  between  winged  hills,  and  ,  suddenly,  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  leave  the  car — which  must  not  leave  the  road.  I  left  the  car  and  ran 
headlong  toward  the  slopes,  my  spirit  light.  My  husband  Matthew  fol- 
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lowed  at  a  more  leisurely  pace.  Up  the  dunes  I  raced,  weaving  a  pattern 
of  footprints  in  cupping  palms  which  permit  no  permanence.  The  white 
sands  covered  my  sandals  as  1  stood.  The  sands  crept  away  like  waves 
of  water,  leaving  me  almost  without  a  footing.  Prints  dissolved  under  my 
path.  Prints  made  by  running  children  remained,  linked  for  a  moment 
only,  then  they  vanished,  even  as  the  laughter  of  these  young,  bare- 
footed visitors  faded  across  the  air. 

Children  are  particularly  welcome  at  this  Monument.  Conservation 
here  stands  aside  for  recreation.  Many  people  come — as  many  as 
300,000  in  a  single  season. 

I  climbed  a  high  slope,  and  every  rippling  wave  increased  in  bright- 
ness according  to  its  opposing  shadow.  Evening  was  at  work.  The 
gleam  assumed  the  luster  of  mother-of-pearl.  A  few  parallel  lines, 
scratched  on  the  gypsum  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  dune,  shone  like  mica. 
As  the  day's  bright  azure  faded,  I  reached  the  cream-colored  crest  and 
looked  into  the  pots  of  blue  at  my  feet.  Long  shadows  of  low-keyed 
indigo,  subdued  by  the  non-reflecting  light,  gradually  descended  the 
full  length  of  the  immense  oval  bowl. 

I  stood  on  the  crest  with  my  husband,  hand  in  hand  in  the  solitude 
of  sundown,  in  the  aloneness  of  April,  and  for  me  the  dunes  began  to 
write  a  poem,  a  poem  of  accent  and  meter,  of  curving  line  and  ir- 
regular sequence — a  poem  of  silence,  too,  except  for  the  distant  calls 
of  the  children. 

Seconds  passed.  Length  of  line,  foot,  and  stanza  changed.  We 
strolled  down  the  slope  to  the  channel,  when  all  at  once  an  unexpected 
golden  light  tinted  every  windward  exposure.  The  alpenglow  had 
touched  each  sunward  crest,  slope,  and  ripple.  They  shone  pale  as  the 
fire  of  white  sandalwood;  then  the  magical  veils  of  coral  and  crimson 
commenced  to  lower  their  hems. 

We  turned  a  bend.  A  wee  white  pocket  mouse  caught  the  shimmer. 
It  scurried  away,  making  no  more  lasting  impression  in  these  shifting 
waves  than  the  small  bleached,  earless  white  lizard  can  cut.  Only  these 
two  species  of  animal  have  adapted  to  the  white  environment. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  valley  stretched  between  its  two  ranges  of 
mountains  level  as  a  table.  To  the  east,  the  Sacramentos  are  capped  by 
12,000  foot  Sierra  Blanca's  snowbound  peak.  Westward,  the  San 
Andres  range  crests  dark  blue  against  a  more  remote  horizon.  The 
great  sink  provided  no  outlet  for  its  drainage.  In  the  distant  mountains 
snow  and  rain  still  dissolve  the  gypsum.  The  run-off  finds  its  way  to 
reed-grown  Lake  Lucero'in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Monument. 
When  the  moisture  dries,  it  leaves  behind  exquisitely  translucent  elon- 
gated crystals.  The  wind,  with  busy  fingers,  tools  these  jewels  into 
miniature  spheres.  An  area  of  more  than  275  square  miles  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  display.  The  rare  white  grains  move  faster  and  pile 
deeper  under  the  northeasterly  winds  than  do  the  sands  of  any  com- 
parable area  in  the  world's  barrens. 

If  the  wind  blows  the  sands  against  your  car,  don't  worry;  they'll 
mar  neither  paint  nor  glass;  they'll  not  scratch  your  face;  and  though 
they  may  pelt  your  legs  your  hose  will  not  fall  apart.  The  grains  are 
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somehow  both  soft  and  slightly  heavy.  They  fly  close  to  the  floor, 
and  still  they  shift  and  take  shape.  The  dunes  rise  and  elongate,  drift 
and  diminish,  only  to  rise  again. 

The  Loop  Drive  is  constantly  cleared  to  keep  it  from  being  drifted 
over.  The  hard  white  road  is  marked  by  mileposts  which  one  is  asked 
to  respect.  In  the  soft  shoulders,  the  wheels  of  a  car  bog  down,  and, 
if  they  spin,  the  driver  calls  for  help. 

To  dig  a  tiny  groove  in  the  gypsum  bed  is  to  see  how  close  to  the 
hard  surface  the  water  level  lies.  A  runnel  forms,  whose  waters,  being 
highly  mineralized,  support  a  wide  variety  of  microscopic  life;  but  they 
will  not  support  you;  they  are  not  potable. 

You  may  picnic  in  the  Monument  provided  you  bring  your  own 
supplies.  None  are  available  at  the  Visitor  Center;  nor  is  there  a 
restaurant.  In  a  widely  cleared  area,  however,  among  the  dunes,  tables 
are  shaded  by  metal-slatted  sails  which,  curving  against  the  wind  and 
reflecting  the  blue  of  both  sky  and  sand,  suggest  a  flotilla  of  ancient 
Norse  ships. 

Food  was  forgotten  in  the  gleam  of  alpenglow.  Night  was  closing  in. 
The  beam  of  starlight  soon  would  be  tracing  these  ghostly  crests.  I 
asked  myself  what  moonlight  could  not  do  for  them.  Again  I  felt  the 
pulse  of  the  dunes  expand  and  decrease,  rise  and  diminish.  Again  I 
heard  the  poem  of  silence,  the  runic  song  which  sang  of  itself  in  the 
White  Sands  National  Monument. 


For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come  (Solomon  2:11,  12).  ► 
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■  When  our  daughter  was  about  five,  she  and  I  worked  out  a  present  for  her 
grandmother.  She  made  several  pictures,  mostly  of  people,  but  some  of  animals, 
houses,  and  trees.  I  cut  patterns  from  her  pictures,  and  stenciled  them  onto  a 
lunch  cloth.  Naturally  I  made  myself  one,  too.  Her  grandmother  and  I  have 
treasured  them  ever  since. 

Later,  I  wrote  to  my  nieces  and  had  them  send  me  some  drawings  t|ieir 
children  had  made.  For  Christmas  I  gave  my  sister-in-law  a  set  of  dish  towels. 
Each  dish  towel  had  the  drawing  from  one  of  her  grandchildren  painted  on.  Two 
of  the  children  were  almost  too  young  to  hold  a  crayon — this  was  the  first 
drawing  each  had  ever  made.  These  were  just  scribbles  in  color,  but  they  made 
interesting  and  precious  designs  on  the  dish  towels.  I  never  saw  my  sister-in-law 
more  pleased  over  any  gift. 

The  stenciled  cloth  we  made  several  years  ago  was  a  lot  of  work.  The  dish 
towels  were  easy.  For  the  dish  towels  I  used  textile  paints  that  come  in  tubes  with 
a  ball  point  on  the  end  of  the  tube.  They  are  especially  good  for  reproducing  the 
crayon  drawings,  too,  for  they  make  a  mark  like  a  crayon.  I  paid  50  cents  a  tube 
for  the  paints,  but  a  tube  contains  enough  paint  for  hundreds  of  uses.  They  are 
wonderful  for  decorating  any  household  linens. 

In  any  textile  painting,  the  first  job  is  to  wash  the  material  to  be  painted.  Most 
new  cloth  contains  starchy  filler.  If  that  isn't  washed  out,  part  of  the  paint  goes 
onto  the  starch,  and  the  paint  washes  out  with  the  starch,  leaving  a  dull,  lifeless 
pattern. 

I  used  two  methods  of  transferring  the  design.  For  the  older  children's  draw- 
ings I  used  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  and  traced  the  design  onto  the  dish  towel.  For 
the  babies'  scribbles  this  was  too  complicated.  I  pinned  the  drawing  under  the 
cloth,  then  used  a  piece  of  glass  with  a  light  under  it.  Then  I  could  see  the  design 
and  draw  it  right  on  without  tracing  with  carbon. 

The  paints  work  like  writing  with  a  ball  point  pen.  Use  a  scrap  of  old  cloth  to  get 
the  paint  flowing  right — just  as  you  start  a  balky  ball  point  pen  on  a  scrap  of 
paper.  Then  just  go  over  the  design.  Push  down  on  the  tubes,  but  do  not 
squeeze  them  very  hard.  Squeezing  may  build  up  pressure  inside  the  tube  that 
makes  the  paint  ooze  out  and  fill  the  cap  after  you  have  put  it  away. 

Embroidery  hoops  may  be  used  to  hold  the  material  taut,  but  put  the  cloth 
in  upside  down  from  the  usual  way.  The  cloth  must  be  below  the  hoops  rather 
than  above  the  hoops,  for  you  must  have  a  hard  surface  under  the  cloth  to  work 
on.  Always  use  newspaper  under  the  cloth  as  a  little  of  the  paint  will  come 
through  onto  the  table  otherwise. 

When  the  painting  is  finished,  dampen  a  press  cloth  with  vinegar  and  place 
over  the  design,  then  press  with  the  iron.  This  makes  the  design  more  permanent. 
Use  a  rag  for  a  press  cloth  as  a  little  of  the  color  comes  off  in  this  first  pressing. 

These  designs  stay  for  a  long  time.  They  fade  a  little  with  repeated  washings, 
but  not  greatly. 
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Divinity 

Easter 

Eggs 


Recipes  from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania)  Branch 

Submitted  by  Rachel  H.  Cowans,  President  Eastern  Atlantic  States  Mission  Relief  Society 

■  The  making  and  sale  of  candy  Easter  eggs  has  been  a  money-making  pro- 
ject for  severai  years  in  the  P4ttsburgh  Branch.  The  sisters  have  found  enjoyment 
and  dear  companionship  in  working  together  "cutting  cherries,  pineapples,  and 
nuts,  making  the  candy  eggs,  dipping  and  boxing  them."  Last  year  the  members 
of  this  branch  made  1400  pounds  of  candy  eggs  and  2400  animals  ("cellophane 
wrapped,  nestled  in  Easter  straw,  in  colorful  boxes").  They  contributed  $1500  to 
the  building  fund  and  $106  for  other  needs. 

DIVINITY  EASTER  EGGS  Basic  Recipe 
4  c.  sugar 

1  c.  syrup 

2  c.  water 


2  large  egg  whites  or  substitute   1/3 
c.  of  albumin  mixture,  which  is  6 
parts  water  to  1  albumin 


Cook  to  hard  ball  stage,  260°.  Pour  slowly  over  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Beat  until  firm  enough  for  molding.  It  will  firm  up  more  after  it  cools.  Put  in 
fruit  and  nuts,  or  coconut,  or  whatever  filling  you  desire;  weigh  out  eggs  in 
amounts  to  suit  sizes  desired;  then  mold. 

Have  tray  buttered,  buttered  paper  on  scales,  and  butter  your  hands  slightly. 

One  batch  of  divinity  with  coconut  makes  approximately  4  lbs.  of  candy. 

One  batch  of  divinity  with  fruit  and  nuts  makes  approximately  5  to  7  lbs. 

Amounts 

For  coconut,  one  c.  coconut 

For  fruit  and  nuts:  IV2  c.  each  of  candied  cherries,  candied  pineapple,  and 
nuts. 

For  nuts:  IV2  c. 
Cutting  Nuts  and  Fruit 

Cut  cherries  in   half 

Cut  pineapple  in  small  chunks,  the  size  of  a  cherry. 

Chop  a  few  nuts  at  a  time  in  rather  small  pieces,  then  push  them  aside,  and 
chop  more.  Do  not  keep  chopping  nuts  over  already  chopped  nuts.  You  get  too 
many  crumbs. 

Have  all  this  done  before  starting  to  make  the  eggs. 
Chocolate  Dipping 

(Work  on  a  cool  day,  if  possible.  Avoid  humidity.  Do  not  work  in  a  steam- 
filled  room.  Work  in  a  cool  room.  Avoid  drafts.) 

Chocolate  should  be  cut  in  rather  small  pieces,  not  grated.  Chocolate  can 
be  melted  in  an  electric  roaster  or  an  oven.  If  melted  in  the  oven  set  the  heat  at 
150°  or  less.  Stir  often,  but  do  not  beat. 

As  soon  as  the  chocolate  is  melted,  put  it  in  a  smaller  bowl  and  place  the 
bowl  in  cold  water,  stirring  until  it  is  cool.  Stir  well  to  blend  the  oils. 

When  cool,  place  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  water  about  83°  (lukewarm).  This  will 
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DIVINITY   EASTER  EGGS 

keep  the  chocolate  from  hardening  too  fast. 
Work  fast  before  chocolate  hardens. 
Stir  with  circular  motion,  using  wooden  spoons. 
Coat  bottoms  first.  When  set,  coat  the  rest  of  the  egg. 
Avoid  getting  any  water  in  the  chocolate. 
Avoid  having  eggs  too  cold  when  dipping. 
Be  sure  all  of  egg  is  covered. 

When  chocolate  egg  is  cool  handle  from  underneath  the  egg. 
Fingers  mark  the  chocolate. 

Decorating  Eggs 

Have  flowers  for  decorating  made  up  ahead  of  time. 
Have  a  different  color  for  each  kind  of  egg,  for  example 

coconut:  white  flower  nut:  yellow  flower 

fruit  and  nut:  pink  flower  maple:  pale  blue  flower 

Make  up  green  leaves  ahead  of  the  flowers  and  separate  them. 
Recipe  for  icing  to  make  flowers 

1   pkg.   (1   lb.)   powdered  sugar  V^  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

3  egg  whites  coloring 

Beat  with  electric  beater,  until  the  mixture  looks  like  Crisco. 

Keep  wet  cloth  over  icing  to  keep  it  workable. 

Do  not  make  flowers  too  high,  as  the  box  top  will  crush  them. 

Put  flowers  on  wax  paper  or  aluminum  foil  as  you  make  them,  so  they  will 

come  off  easily  when  needed  to  be  placed  on  eggs. 

Wait  until  chocolate  on  the  eggs  is  cooled  to  put  on  the  flowers. 

To  put  flowers  on  eggs,  dab  a  tiny  bit  of  chocolate  on  bottom  of  the  flower 

and  place  the  flower  on  egg.  Too  much  chocolate  will  spread  out  and  show 

on  the  egg. 


Making  Light  and  Dark  Chocolate  Easter  Eggs  Left  to  right:  Florence  Sim- 
mons, head  of  candy-making  project;  Erma  Williamson;  Helen  Hatch,  President 
Pittsburgh  Branch  Relief  Society,  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Eastern  Atlantic  States 
Mission  Relief  Society;  Frances  Hoffman. 
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A  Golden  Harvest  Of   Knitting 

Display  from  the  Work  Meeting  Exhibit  at  the  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference   1965 

The  colorful  afghans,  stoles,  and  sweaters  featured  in  the  above  display  were 
part  of  a  varied  and  beautiful  exhibit  from  East  Mill  Creek  Sixth  Ward,  East  Mill 
Creek  Stake.  The  display  featured  articles  which  older  sisters,  as  well  as  younger 
sisters,  enjoy  making.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  picture  were  made  by  Mary 
Brockbank  North,  ninety-three  years  old.  She  learned  to  knit  after  her  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  and  quickly  became  an  expert.  Last  year  she  won  five  first  prizes 
at  the  County  Fair,  and  five  firsts  at  the  Utah  State  Fair,  as  well  as  two  seconds 
and  one  third  place.  Her  knitted  afghans  have  received  much  praise  for  their 
lovely  color,  unusual  design,  and  expert  craftsmanship.  Each  afghan  looks  as  if 
the  decorative  motifs  had  been  made  separately  and  then  attached  to  the  afghan, 
but  they  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  knitting,  and  stand  out  in  exquisite  detail. 
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FLOWERS  OF  TOMORROW 

Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

Edge  me  with  evening — why  should   I 

Hope  for  gold  forever  poured  from  sky, 

Knowing  how  in  darkness  planets  bloom. 

And  spring  is  contoured  from  the  dream's  dim   room, 

Temper  me  with   midnight  when   light  has  gone. 
Darkness  always  being  the  harbinger  of  dawn. 
Seed   me  with  summer  in  the  dark  and  cold 
As  has  been  the  way  since  time  was  tolled. 

Faith  being  sinew  and  bridge  between, 
Faith  being  substance,  though  unseen; 
Tenuous,  essential,  let  its  fibers  grow, 
Flowers  of  tomorrow  forming  under  snow. 
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Hal  Rumel 

Blue    and    Yellow    Springtime    Table     creative  Arrangement  by  Florence  C.  Williams 

For  a  springtime  luncheon  or  dinner  party,  or  for  light  refreshments  in  the 
evening,  a  blue  and  gold  springtime  table  is  a  delight  that  lifts  the  spirits  into 
the  season  of  sunlight  and  flowers.  For  entertainment  in  the  home,  or  for  a 
graduation  party  or  a  Relief  Society  closing  social,  the  blue  and  gold  theme  speaks 
a  floral  welcome. 

The  wooden-shoe  containers  in  the  picture  are  painted  blue,  and  the  looped 
greenery  is  "leather"  fern.  The  flowers  in  the  wooden  shoes  are  bachelor's 
buttons  (Centaurea  cyanus)  and  daisies.  The  tall  spikes  in  the  decorated  pitcher 
are  snapdragons  and  delphinium.  Similar  arrangements  could  be  made  by  using 
other  types  of  greenery,  such  as  myrtle  (Vinca),  ivy,  or  asparagus  fern.  Yellow 
asters,  lilies,  daffodils,  or  hyacinths  could  be  used  with  blue  phlox,  campanula, 
columbine,  or  mertensia,  or  in  combinations  of  various  blue  and  yellow  flowers 
having  sufficient  "body"  in  petals  and  stems  to  make  effective  arrangements. 
Floral  clay,  "frogs,"  or  wire  mesh  can  be  used  for  holding  the  flowers  in  position. 
If  some  of  the  stems  appear  to  be  fragile,  they  can  be  supported  by  inserting  a 
"thread"  of  fine  wire. 

It  will  be  a  happy  springtime  with  a  floral  welcome  designed  in  blue  and  gold. 
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Ouilting 

Old  lis  Ancient 

Yesterday 

\m  k  Today 

Counselor  Louise  W.   Madsen 


■  Quilting  is  enjoying  a  tremen- 
dous popularity.  Quilted  fabrics 
adorn  furniture  of  all  styles,  from 
Early  American,  French  and  Italian 
Provincials,  and  the  Spanish  and 
Mediterranean  influences,  to  Con- 
temporary. Beds  are  attractively 
spread  with  quilted  bedspreads. 
Quilted  cornices  for  draperies  are 
a  feature  of  lovely  rooms.  Quilted 
cushions  bring  gay  touches  of 
color.  Warm  winter  robes  are  often 
quilted.  Practically  every  child  who 
needs  a  warm  coat  has  a  quilted 
parka  or  the  lining  of  his  coat  is 
quilted.  Sports-minded  adults  find 
quilted  sportswear  attractive.  Down 
puffs  are  still  used,  in  fact,  the 
uses  of  quilting  are  more  numer- 
ous and  varied  today  than  ever 
before.  (continued  on  page  209) 

Sego  Lily  Quilt 

Original  design  by  IVIary  C.  Imlay,  made  under  the  direction  of  Grantsvilie  Stake  Relief  Society 
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Transparencies  by   Hal   Rumel 

An  Appliqued  Quilt  in   Raised   Design    Nellie  H.  Smith 

The  quilt  pictured  above  is  made  of  white  "crinkle  crepe"  and  decorated  with 
raised  applique  motifs  of  flowers,  buds,  and  buttertlies.  A  white  crepe  quilt 
top  can  be  centered  with  a  colored  piece  of  crepe  about  3  1/2'  x  4  1/3'  and  the 
appliqued  design  placed  on  the  center  color.  The  center  part  can  be  cut  in  large 
scallops,  the  edges  carefully  turned  under  with  a  blind  stitch,  and  an  edging  of 
tatting  or  other  type  lace  attached  around  the  scallops.  The  design  is  planned 
and  the  appliqued  motifs  attached  before  the  quilting  is  done.  A  quilting  design 
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QUILTING— OLD  AS  ANCIENT  YESTERDAY— NEW  AS  TODAY 

of  appropriate  scrolls  or  flower  shapes  adds  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the 
quilt. 

Various  types  of  flowers,  buds,  or  butterflies  may  be  used.  Cut  the  decorative 
patterns  and  carefully  turn  the  edges  under  with  a  small  running  stitch.  Each 
petal  or  wing  or  bud  is  then  gathered  with  small  stitches,  and  assembled  and 
joined  together.  The  flower  centers  may  be  made  of  a  small  circle  of  double 
crochet.  The  petals  and  wings  may  be  edged  with  a  narrow  crocheted  edge, 
double  fluting  in  a  different  color,  or  another  type  edging.  The  flower  stems  are 
outline  stitch.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  buds  are  wheat  stitch,  with  small  dots  at 
the  top,  and  some  of  them  may  be  edged  with  tatting. 


Sunbonnet    Quilt      original  design  by  Luacine  S.  Clark 

Drawings  and  music  in  book  by  Luacine  C.  Fox;  lyrics   by  Luacine   S.   Clark 
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QUILTING— OLD  AS  ANCIENT  YESTERDAY— NEW  AS  TODAY 

M  Petals,  Stars,  And  Butterflies — 
Quality  Quilts  By  Ann  Campbell  Butler 

Ann  Campbell  Butler,  Springville,  Utah,  has  made  more  than  a  hundred  quilts, 
artistic  in  design  and  beautifully  stitched.  She  is  a  specialist  at  making  baby 
quilts,  such  as  the  one  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture. 

Royal  Hawaiian  Coat-of-Arms  Quilt 

This  lovely  quilt  in  rich  and  radiant  'color  was  made  by  the  Relief  Society  sisters 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  was  presented  to  Colonel  Elmer  G.  Thomas  by  one  of  his 
reserve  officer  candidates.  Colonel  Thomas  presented  the  quilt  to  the  General 
Board  of  Relief  Society  for  display  in  the  Relief  Society  Building,  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


<  Ella  C.  Winder  With  Her  Colorful  Quilts 


Hal   Rumel 


Ella  C.  Winder,  Idaho  Falls  Nineteenth  Ward,  has  served  as  Relief  Society  quilting 
chairman  for  several  years,  and  has  instructed  many  women  who  have  become 
expert  qu liters. 
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Hal   Rumel 

New  Zealand  Historical  Quilt 

Quilt  Owned  by  Elva  T.  Cowley 

The  blackbird  and  yellow  flowers  represent  the  birds  and  flowers  of  New  Zealand. 
The  central  figure  is  the  chief.  The  woman  (upper  right)  is  standing  in  front  of  her 
home.  The  woman  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  doing  the  poi  dance,  with  a  poi 
ball  in  her  hand.  The  other  woman  has  a  woven  basket  full  of  food  which  she  is 
lowering  into  a  steam-filled  pit.  She  wears  around  her  neck  the  "Tiki,"  a  charm 
which  is  supposed  to  produce  fertility  in  women.  The  man  (top  of  picture)  is 
crouched  ready  to  hunt. 
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Quilting — Old  As  Ancient  Yesterday — New  As  Today 

(continued  from  page  203) 

The  origin  of  quilting  is  lost  in  the  antiquities.  Sometime,  some- 
where, someone  devised  a  method  of  keeping  loved  ones  warm  by 
padding  their  clothing  and  bedding.  The  padding  had  to  be  kept  in 
place,  so  small,  exact  stitches  were  used.  In  its  earlier  uses  the  quilt 
was  made  thick  and,  sometimes,  used  as  a  mattress.  The  knights  of 
old  wore  a  stitched  wadded  lining  under  their  suits  of  armor.  When 
made  stout  and  closely  padded,  it  was  also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
armor. 

The  word  quilt  comes  into  English  from  the  old  French  cuilte.  This 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  culcitra,  a  stuffed  mattress  or  cushion,  which 
became  coutre  pointe  in  French,  and  was  corrupted  to  counterpoint  in 
English,  which  was  in  turn  changed  to  counterpane.  Thus,  "counter- 
pane," a  coverlet  for  a  bed,  and  "quilt"  are,  by  origin,  the  same  word. 

The  art  of  quilting  was  not  confined  to  one  people,  one  country,  or 
even  one  continent.  Its  use  in  oriental  countries  has  been  prevalent 
since  ancient  times.  Museums  displaying  the  artifacts  of  former  days 
have  classic  examples  of  quilting  from  many  different  lands. 

What  began  as,  perhaps,  merely  utilitarian  became  beautiful  as  well. 
Talented  women  with  a  creative  flair  produced  articles  of  great  beauty 
and  worth.  Quilts  were  and  still  are  challenging  to  the  most  intricate 
aspects  of  needlework  art.  The  matchless  artistry  of  some  quilts  has 
lasting  appeal.  The  types  and  kinds  of  quilting  are  many  and  varied. 

Patchwork  quilting  is  distinctly  American,  pioneer  in  spirit,  illustrat- 
ing the  ingenuity  of  those  who  could  bring  beauty  and  comfort  from 
the  merest  scraps  of  material.  Thrift  and  whimsy  are  present  in  this 
form  of  the  quiltmaker's  art.  Frequently,  these  quilts  were  almost  a 
family  history,  with  bits  and  pieces  of  clothing  worn  at  some  momentous 
event  inculcated  in  the  design,  recalling  and  recapturing  the  memories. 
Many  patterns,  such  as  the  "Wedding  Ring"  and  the  various  "Star" 
patterns,  are  still  used. 

The  skill  of  applique  shows  to  best  advantage  on  quilted  articles. 
The  quilting  enhances  the  beauty  and  makes  the  design  stand  out. 
As  an  artist  uses  color  and  form,  so  a  quilter  places  her  materials 
according  to  color,  contrast,  and  design.  Like  a  painting,  the  skillful 
artisan  makes  a  picture  of  stitches  and  cloth. 

Some  quilts  are  merely  tied,  but  charming  effects  are  brought  Into 
being  by  clever  new  techniques.  Baby  quilts  are  particularly  suited 
to  this  type  of  quilt-making  since  it  is  quick  and  easy  and  can  be  very 
attractive. 

There  is  romance  and  sentiment  attached  to  many  quilts,  and  a 
legacy  of  patterns  and  motifs  has  been  left  to  the  present-day  quilter. 
Quilts  were  often  created  to  commemorate  special  events;  a  wedding, 
a  birthday,  an  historical  occasion,  or  a  romance.  Designs  and  stitches, 
pen  and  ink  or  painted  details,  color,  and  often  the  signature  of  the 
maker,  tell  a  fascinating  story.  Friendship  quilts  were  popular  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Friends  would  each  make  a 
block  and  sign  their  names.  These  blocks  were  assembled  and  quilted 
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by  the  group.  Usually  the  blocks  were  quite  different  in  design,  fabric, 
and  workmanship,  with  each  a  sample  of  the  maker's  distinctive  style. 
They  came  to  be  known  as  "album  quilts."  At  this  time  quilts  were 
often  given  as  wedding  presents. 

Relief  Society  has  greatly  aided  in  keeping  the  quilting  art  alive,  in 
introducing  new  uses  for  quilting,  and  in  creating  new  styles  and 
using  new  fabrics.  Few  women  in  the  world  take  the  time  to  quilt,  but 
groups  of  sisters  in  Relief  Society  share  the  joys  of  sisterhood  and  the 
pleasure  of  creating  beauty  as  they  work  around  a  quilt.  As  is  true  of 
many  things,  handworked  quilting  is  usually  more  beautiful  than 
machine-made. 

May  this  lovely  art  never  be  lost.  May  Relief  Society  continue  to 
have  a  sentimental  attachment  for  this  creative  skill  and  introduce  its 
fascinating  aspects  to  all  who  will  learn. 


A  QUILTER 

Caroll   Orton 

Once  upon  a  special  day 

I  met  a  quilter  sweet  and  gay. 

She  taught  me  things  that  I  should  know — 

The  do's  and  don'ts  of  how  to  sew. 

A  grandmother  she  was,  with  fingers  nimble 

(And  I  hadn't  learned  to  use  a  thimble.) 

She  seemed  most  adept  at  stitchery 

And  someday  a  quilter  like  her  I  hope  to  be. 


Biographical  Sketch  of  Lael  J.  Littice 

Lael  J.  Littke,  winner  of  the  third  prize  in  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest, 
although  a  young  woman,  is  already  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  having  been  represented  by  several  short  stories,  one  of  which  placed 
second  in  the  contest  last  year.  "Mink  Creek,  Idaho,  is  my  home  town,  and  will 
always  be  my  beloved  mountain  home,  although  our  old  family  farm  is  sold 
now,  and  my  mother  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  was  graduated  from  Preston  High 
School  and  Utah  State  University.  My  husband  George  C.  Littke  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  Government  at  California  State  College  in  Los  Angeles,  and  we  have 
a  five-year-old  daughter  Lori  who  thinks  kindergarten  is  great  fun. 

"My  main  interests  are  my  family,  my  Church  work,  including  my  appointment 
as  stake  Relief  Society  theology  class  leader,  and  as  a  visiting  teacher.  I  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  writing,  and  besides  a  number  of  short  stories  this  year, 
I  wrote  the  ward  MIA  road  show  and  some  Relief  Society  skits. 

"Last  summer,  my  husband,  our  daughter,  and  I  enjoyed  a  business  and 
pleasure  automobile  trip  across  the  country.  We  visited  old  friends  in  New  York 
City,  where  we  lived  for  nine  years,  and  also  visited  the  World's  Fair,  a  special 
thrill,  since  we  moved  away  from  New  York  just  seven  months  before  the  fair 
opened.  The  trip  increased  our  awe  and  love  of  this  magnificent  land  in  which 
we  live,  with  its  varied  beauties  and  its  wonderful,  friendly  people." 
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The  Portrait  Clianges 

Dianne  Whitelock 

■  Claire  watched  the  car  with 
tear-brimmed  eyes  as  it  backed 
slowly  from  the  long  driveway, 
straightened,  and  drove  smoothly 
down  the  alder-lined  street. 
Turning,  she  slipped  inside  the 
house  and  shut  the  door  quietly 
behind  her. 

The  living  room  was  dark  ex- 
cept for  the  glow  from  the  small 
light  above  the  kitchen  sink,  al- 
ways left  on  when  a  loved  one 
was  away.  One  shaft  of  the  pale 
light  rested  gently  on  the  old 
family  portrait  on  the  west  wall 
of  the  contemporary  living  room. 
Claire  moved  towards  it  and  re- 
garded it  thoughtfully.  She  had 
always  thought  it  to  be  the  per- 
fect picture,  encompassing  all 
that  was  needed  to  compose  an 
ideal  family.  Tonight,  however, 
she  looked  at  it  through  new 
eyes,  and  though  the  canvas  re- 
mained unchanged  to  the  eye,  it 
seemed  to  lack  something. 


She  noted  it  carefully.  There 
was  Andy  —  only  a  baby,  then. 
Claire  thought  of  him  now,  as  she 
smiled  and  dried  the  tears  that 
had  slipped  down  her  lovely 
cheeks  —  he  was  all  boy,  that 
was  certain.  As  she  looked  at  his 
picture  it  seemed  incredible  that 
within  the  year  he  would  be 
eligible  to  become  a  deacon  and 
hold  the  Priesthood.  Time  has 
flown,  she  admitted. 

Then  there  was  Melanie  — 
Melly,  as  they  called  her  — 
standing  there  so  tall  in  the  frilly 
pink  dress  they  had  given  her  on 
her  fifth  birthday.  My,  what  a 
lovely  young  lady  she  turned  out 
to  be,  mused  Claire,  as  she  re- 
membered that  lately  Melly 
seemed  to  have  had  something  on 
her  mind  that  she  wouldn't  com- 
municate to  anyone.  Could  it  be 
that  she  has  known  all  along, 
Claire  questioned  herself?  Her 
heart  swelled  with  joy  even  at 
the  thought. 

Examining  the  portrait  again 
with  loving  eyes,  she  saw  her  Jill 
standing  there  behind  a  younger 
version  of  Claire,  with  her  hand 
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resting  lightly  on  her  mother's 
shoulder.  There  she  was,  newly 
baptized,  then,  with  a  smile  on 
her  face  that  glowed  like  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  in  a  small 
mirror.  Claire  thought  of  her  now, 
Jill,  the  adored,  the  admired.  She 
was  a  treasure,  but,  lately,  her 
grades  had  been  slipping,  and  to 
Claire,  who  knew  how  much  col- 
lege meant  to  Jill,  that  could  only 
mean  male  trouble.  Pensively, 
she  regarded  the  young  men  that 
Jill  had  dated  recently.  All  of 
them  were  returned  missionaries, 
she  recalled  gratefully,  but  Jona- 
than Mayfield  seemed  to  surpass 
all  the  others. 

She  wondered  how  she  could 
think  so  coherently  about  such 
things  after  what  had  just  hap- 
pened, but  she  knew  that  it  was 
vital,  so  vital.  Everything  had 
to  be  thought  out  with  every  con- 
sideration to  everyone  so  that 
whatever  would  happen  would  be 
the  right  thing.  But  what  if 
events  did  not  turn  out  the  right 
way?  For  a  moment  doubts 
clogged  Claire's  mind,  but  she 
rose  above  them  as  she  looked  at 
the  portrait  once  more  —  into 
his  face.  Her  John  had  been  so 
young  then.  How  withered  he 
had  looked,  she  recalled,  when  he 
had  passed  away  only  a  few  years 
after  they  had  all  posed  so 
eagerly  for  the  photographer. 

She  had  known  that  he  hadn't 
much  time  to  live,  but  it  seemed 
it  had  come  too  soon,  too  soon. 
Regarding  him,  who  had  been 
absent  so  long  from  their  midst, 
she  spoke  softly,  saying,  "You 
know  what  is  in  my  heart  tonight, 
and  I'm  certain  that  you  under- 
stand, my  darling,  and  are  very 
happy  for  me.  This  is  a  good 
thing  that  has  happened,  and  it 


must  turn  out  right,  it  simply 
must!"  She  looked  at  his  boyish 
face  as  if  she  expected  him  to 
nod  his  head.  Realizing  what  she 
was  doing,  she  quickly  turned 
away  and  made  her  way  to  check 
on  the  children  and  collect  her 
thoughts. 

Turning  on  the  hall  light,  she 
ascended  the  stairs  and  slipped 
noiselessly  into  Andy's  room.  It 
took  a  moment  to  accustom  her- 
self to  the  darkness.  She  looked 
lovingly  towards  Andy's  bed, 
and  her  heart  contracted  with 
fear.  His  bed  was  empty!  Her 
body  began  to  shake,  but  her 
voice  remained  calm  as  she  called 
him  quietly.  But  no  answer  came.  J 
She  rushed  to  the  bed,  hoping  ^ 
that  he  had  simply  fallen  out  of 
bed;  but  he  was  not  on  the  floor, 
as  so  often  she  had  found  him. 

Claire  put  her  hand  to  her  soft 
hair  and  prayed  silently  for  help. 
Still  praying,  she  hurried  down 
the  hall  to  Melly's  room  and 
found  the  door  slightly  ajar. 
Opening  it  quickly  to  avoid  the 
creaking  that  usually  awoke  the 
light-sleeping  Melly,  she  blinked 
her  eyes  to  season  them  to  the 
cool  darkness.  She  glanced  at 
Melly's  bed  and  saw  a  solitary 
figure  sprawled  out  on  the  ivory 
chenille  bedspread — but  it  was 
not  Melly.  As  she  moved  closer, 
she  saw  that  it  was  Andy  with  his 
Little  League  cap  slightly  on  his 
head.  Adjacent  to  the  bed  was 
Melly,  curled  up  in  the  same 
cushioned  chair  that  Claire  had 
used  as  a  child.  She  slipped  to 
their  side  and  smiled  in  grateful 
relief.  Melly  looked  like  an  angel 
personified  with  her  long  auburn 
locks  that  flowed  around  her  face 
and  halfway  down  to  the  floor. 
"Asleep,"  sighed  Claire.  "Thank 
heavens  they're  all  right." 
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She  turned  to  go  back  to  pre- 
pare the  bed  in  Andy's  room 
when  she  heard  a  faint  whisper. 
Wheehng  around,  she  questioned, 
''Who  is  it?" 

"It's  me,  Mom." 

"I  thought  you  were  asleep, 
Melly." 

"Not  really.  I  was  waiting  for 
you  to  come  home."  She  yawned. 

"Why,  dear?" 

"Oh,  just  because  I  spent  till 
midnight  convincing  Andy  that 
he  wanted  Professor  Seth  for  a 
father,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  your  answer  was  so  I'll 
know  if  what  I  went  through  was 
in  vain  or  not."  She  yawned 
again,  but  she  also  had  a  pixie 
grin  on  her  face. 

So  she  really  did  know,  thought 
Claire.  But  it  still  took  a  moment 
for  the  intense  meaning  of 
Melly's  words  to  come  clear  in 
her  mind.  When  she  finally 
realized  what  had  just  been  said, 
she  stood  there  motionless,  not 
having  the  words  to  express  her 
joy. 

"Mother,  say  something.  Sure- 
ly he  asked  you  tonight?  He 
promised  me  he  would!"  By  this 
time,  Melly  was  sitting  up  with 
an  anxious  look  on  her  shadowed 
face. 

"Oh,  darling,"  smiled  Claire, 
as  she  moved  to  her  and  gave  her 
a  short  hug  and  kiss,  "of  course 
he  did;  but  I  didn't  know  you 
knew!  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I 
would  have  to  think  over  his  kind 
offer,  because  it  wouldn't  be  for 
just  myself  that  I  would  be  mak- 
ing the  decision.  It  would  have  to 
be  for  all  four  of  us." 

"But  you  love  him,  don't  you, 
Mom?" 

Claire  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  waited  a  moment  before 


answering  her  daughter  —  "Very 
much,  dear." 

"Well,  that's  great,  Mom!"  She 
pulled  her  feet  under  her  and 
clasped  them  with  her  hands. 
"That's  three  down  and  one  to 
go!" 

"Shh,  not  so  loud,  dear.  Here, 
let's  go  into  Andy's  room  for  a 
moment  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
all  that  I  am  very  anxious  to 
know." 

She  literally  pulled  the  night- 
gowned  girl  with  her  down  the 
hall.  Melly,  now  wide  awake, 
could  hardly  wait  to  deliver  her 
news. 

"Oh,  Mother,  you  remember 
that  day  a  week  ago  when  I  told 
you  that  Professor  Seth  came, 
and  you  were  at  Little  League 
with  Andy?" 

Claire  nodded  automatically. 
"Well,  when  he  found  out  that 
you  weren't  here,  he  looked  so 
disappointed  that  I  invited  him 
in  to  talk  to  me  while  I  fixed 
dinner.  Boy,  did  we  have  a  great 
talk!  He  told  me  about  some  of 
the  funny  people  in  his  classes, 
and  then  he  mentioned  that  he 
taught  you  in  one  of  his  classes 
once.  I  didn't  know  that  you  had 
been  his  student!" 

"Not  many  people  do,  dear. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  during 
my  second  year  in  college,  I 
believe." 

"But  he  remembered  you. 
Mom.  And  was  he  ever  glad  to 
find  that  you  were  in  his  ward 
when  he  moved  here  to  teach  a 
year  ago.  Since  we  have  so  many 
wards  here,  he  said  that  it  was 
'most  amazing'  that  he  should 
come  to  ours.  Being  the  romantic 
soul  I  am,  I  told  him  that  it  must 
have  been  fate!  He  laughed  at 
that!"  Her  voice  bubbled. 
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"I'll  bet  he  did,"  smiled  Claire, 
and  pictured  Seth  Howard  laugh- 
ing. 

"Well,  it  was  then  and  there 
that  I  decided  that  he  would 
make  somebody  a  very  good 
husband,  and  why  shouldn't  it  be 
you?  Also,  he  wouldn't  make 
such  a  bad  father,  and  why  not 
mine?  After  all,  a  girl  needs  a 
father,  don't  you  think?  So,  we 
had  a  nice  talk,  I  fed  him,  and 
finally  we  decided  that  he  should 
ask  you!" 

"Surely  you  didn't  suggest  it, 
Melly?"  demanded  Claire,  only 
half-horrified  at  the  idea,  and 
feeling  years  of  pressure  being  re- 
moved. 

"Certainly  not!  Well,  not  en- 
tirely, anyway!  So,  when  he  came 
tonight,  he  gave  me  a  wink  be- 
fore you  left.  That  was  to  be  our 
signal  —  it  was  then  that  I  knew 
it  would  be  tonight.  Then  I  got 
poor  Andy  in  my  room  and  let 
him  talk  himself  into  wanting  a 
new  father.  I  even  got  out  my 
book  of  namies  to  show  him  that 
Seth  meant  the  appointed.  I  told 
him  it  meant  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  us."  She 
beamed.  *'He  could  hardly  argue 
with  that.  Of  course,  I  looked  it 
up  ahead  of  time  —  JiU  told  me 
to." 

"Jill  knows,  then,  Melly?" 
Claire's  voice  was  anxious,  and 
Melly  sensed  it. 

"Yes,  Mom." 

"Dear,  what  did  she  say  about 
it?  It's  very  important  that  I 
know." 

"Yes  ...  I  know.  Well,  Mom, 
she  likes  Professor  Seth  im- 
mensely, but  she  just  doesn't 
think  that  at  her  age  she  could 
adjust  to  having  an  older  man  in 
the  house."  She  said  it  all  very 
fast  then  looked  up  at  her  mother 


with  large  questioning  eyes.  "Is 
everything  all  right,  Mom?" 

"Of  course,  dear.  Everything 
will  turn  out  for  the  best.  It  al- 
ways does,  you  know."  She  said 
it  with  more  optimism  than  she 
felt,  however.  Hugging  her  daugh- 
ter tightly,  she  renounced  the 
fear  that  crept  into  her  heart.  I 
won't  let  this  dishearten  me,  she 
thought.  We've  been  alone  too 
long. 

"Come  on,  honey,  you  sleep  in 
Andy's  clean  bed,  and  I'll  slip  a 
cover.  .  .  ." 

The  sound  of  a  car  in  the  drive- 
way interrupted  her  words. 

"You  stay  here,  Melly,  and  I'll 
go  see  who  it  is."  Halting  at  the 
door,  she  turned  and  added,  "Per- 
haps you  can  get  some  sleep, 
dear,"  although  she  knew  that  if 
Melly  felt  at  all  as  she  did,  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question. 


1 

1 
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the  front  room  windows.  She  had 
recognized  the  sound  of  the  small 
foreign  automobile  and  was  not 
surprised  to  see  Jill  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  Jonathan  Mayfield, 
when  she  ventured  a  peek.  Claire 
could  hear  bits  of  their  animated 
conversation,  and  it  was  not  hard 
to  tell  that  they  were  happy.  She 
smiled.  Jonathan  was  so  fine. 

Moving  back  from  the  door, 
she  prepared  herself  to  wait  a 
moment  before  she  would  see  Jill 
emerge.  She  was  caught  off  guard, 
however,  for  the  door  immedi- 
ately   opened    and    two    figures 
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came  in  from  the  pleasant  night 
air. 

Claire  braced  herself  and 
switched  on  a  lamp. 

''Oh,  Mom,  you  scared  me," 
Jill  exclaimed,  holding  tight  to 
her  companion's  hand. 

"Sorry,  dear,"  Claire  smiled. 
'Tve   just   been   waiting   up   for 

you." 

''Thanks,  Mom.  You're  really  a 
dear."  Turning  to  Jonathan,  she 
added,  "Little  things  like  that  are 
sure  signs  of  love.  Let's  always 
remember  that." 

Claire  noticed  the  tender 
glance  between  them,  and  the 
way  he  squeezed  her  hand.  She 
held  her  breath. 

"Mom,  there's  something  that 
I  would  love  to  tell  you.  .  .  ." 

"I  .  .  .  have  something  that 
I  need  to  tell  you,  too." 

"Yes,  Mom?" 

"Melly  told  you  about  Profes- 
sor Seth,  didn't  she?" 

"Of  course,  Mom,  and  it  made 
me  so  very,  very  happy.  And 
that  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
we  tell  you  what  we  believe  to  be 
something  of  a  miracle.  Rather, 
Jon  will  tell  you  how  it  came 
about.  Go  ahead,  dear."  Her  eyes 
sparkled. 

Claire  was  startled  at  hearing 
Jill  use  a  term  of  endearment. 
She  looked  earnestly  at  Jonathan 
standing  there  beside  Jill,  so  tall 
and  protecting. 

"Mrs.  Harrison,  I  think  Jill 
told  you  that  I  applied  for  that 
special  fellowship  back  East. 
Well,  today  I  received  my  letter 
of  acceptance,  so  I'll  be  going 
back  to  Boston  in  August.  But  I 
began  to  think  about  not  seeing 
Jill  for,  perhaps  two  years  or  so, 
and  I  decided,  without  much  hesi- 
tation, that  our  relationship  had 


become  too  special  to  sever." 

"I  feel  the  same  way.  Mom," 
Jill  added  with  feeling. 

"So  I  asked  her  tonight  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  there 
with  me." 

"And  I  could  hardly  say  'no' 
could  I,  Mom,  especially  since  I 
realized  that  I  am  so  very  much 
in  love  with  him." 

Claire  started  to  speak,  but 
Jonathan  spoke  up  vehemently, 
"We  hope  that  we  can  marry  a 
little  while  before  we  have  to 
leave."  He  took  Claire's  hands. 
"In  the  temple,  of  course." 

Claire  felt  the  tears  coming, 
and  she  didn't  want  to  display 
them,  so  she  turned. 

Jill  put  her  hand  on  her  moth- 
er's shoulder.  The  portrait  on  the 
wall  flashed  into  Claire's  mind, 
and  she  recalled  quickly  how 
things  had  changed  since  Jill's 
slender  hand  had  first  been 
placed  on  her  shoulder.  Time  had 
passed.  This  was  a  new  Jill.  A 
more  radiant  Jill,  who  had  finally 
found  her  place  in  life.  And  this 
was  a  new  Claire.  A  wiser,  lovelier 
Claire,  who  knew  now  what  she 
would  do. 

She  turned  and  said,  "We'd 
better  have  a  new  family  picture 
taken  before  you  two  leave.  The 
other  one's  out  of  date,  don't  you 
think?" 

They  saw  her  tears  but  ignored 
them  in  their  joy. 

Claire  knew  they  were  there, 
too,  but  in  her  great  happiness, 
she  ignored  them,  too,  and  was 
not  ashamed.  "I  think  I'll  call 
Seth,"  she  said.  "I  think  he'd 
like  to  share  our  news."  They 
nodded  with  quiet,  radiant  smiles 
as  she  took  their  hands  for  a 
moment.  Then  they  watched  her, 
as  she  walked  quickly  to  the 
phone. 
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Visit  of  Queen 

Kapialani  tn  the 

Relief  Society 


Laie,  Oahu,   Sandwich   Islands 
July  6,    1878 

Jane  Elizabeth    Molen 

Copy  of  a  letter  published  in  the 
Woman's  Exponent,  August  15,1878 


■  Thinking  a  short  sketch  of  a 
Royal  visit  to  our  isolated  home 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Exponent,  I 
forward  the  following.  Her  Maj- 
esty Queen  Kapiolani,  arrived 
here  just  at  the  close  of  our 
morning  services.  Her  design  was 
to  reach  here  in  time  for  our 
meeting,  but  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  the  party  she 
was  detained.  Her  attendants 
consisted  of  her  sister  Pooloku, 
Col.  Judd,  and  Miss  Pitman,  with 
a  number  of  servants,  all  bearing 
some  big  title  pertaining  to  the 
palace  household,  such  as  cup 
bearer,  chambermaid,  steward, 
etc.  She  was  making  a  tour 
around  the  Island  for  pleasure, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  Hui 
Hoola  Lahui  (Relief  Society).  We 
bade  them  welcome  in  an  easy 
manner,  leaving  out,  no  doubt, 
many  of  the  court  titles  usually 
applied  to  people  holding  such 
positions,  which  appeared  to  have 
the  effect  of  making  them  feel 
at  home. 

At  one  o'clock  p.m.,  a  messen- 
ger arrived  to  tell  Her  Majesty 
the  people  were  assembled,  ready 
to  receive  her  and  hear  her  in- 
structions. We  all  walked  to  the 
meetinghouse  which  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  anxiously  waiting 
her  arrival;  as  she  entered,  the. 
people   arose   to    their   feet,    the 


choir  singing  a  song  of  welcome 
composed  for  the  occasion. 

The  house  was  nicely  decorated 
with  evergreens,  with  appropriate 
mottoes  on  the  walls,  and  a  beau- 
tiful crown  composed  of  ferns 
just  over  Her  Majesty's  seat. 

The  meeting  being  opened,  she 
arose  and  read  her  speech,  which 
was  short  but  to  the  point,  urg- 
ing the  people  to  continue  in  the 
good  work  of  administering  to 
the  afflicted  and  destitute;  gave 
some  good  advice  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  society, 
disbursements  of  means,  etc. 

Col.  Judd  followed,  spoke  of 
the  prosperity,  union  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people  here; 
thought  much  credit  was  due  to 
the  foreign  elders;  after  which 
Elders  Molen  and  Richards,  oc- 
cupied a  few  minutes  each,  in 
support  of  the  Queen's  instruc- 
tions, eulogized  her  in  her  work 
of  charity  among  the  people. 

After  returning  to  the  house 
the  natives  were  permitted  to 
shake  hands  with  Her  Majesty 
and  say  ''aloha. "  Many  of  the 
older  ones  who  had  not  entirely 
forgotten  their  ancient  habits  of 
showing  deference  to  their  nobles, 
approached  her  on  their  knees,  or 
with  heads  almost  bowed  to  the 
ground;  while  the  more  enlight- 
ened ones  only  showed  due  re- 
spect. 
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This  over,  we  all  (the  Queen's 
party  and  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion) sat  down  to  the  tables  and 
partook  of  a  plain  but  hearty  din- 
ner. The  Queen  is  a  nice  looking 
woman,  very  affable  and  kind, 
but  not  loquacious.  Her  sister 
Pooloku  is  more  of  a  lively  turn, 
appears  to  enjoy  a  good  joke 
and  quite  as  ready  to  take  as 
give  one.  Miss  Pitman,  who  has 
traveled  considerably  in  the 
United  States,  is  well  informed 
and  quite  a  talker;  she  visited 
Salt  Lake  City  not  long  ago,  and 
is  full  of  praise  and  admiration 
of  that  place  and  the  people. 

By  previous  invitation,  they 
were  the  guests  of  Brother  Kaleo- 
hano,  where  they  repaired  in  the 
evening.  They  felt  so  much  at 
home  their  stay  was  prolonged 
two  days.  The  natives  flocked 
around  them  by  the  hundreds, 
and   did    all   in   their   power   to 


make  them  comfortable.  We  rode 
up  in  the  mountains  with  them, 
gathered  ferns,  and  lunched  un- 
der the  boughs  of  the  evergreen 
trees,  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
cool  stream  of  water  that  sinks 
long  before  it  reaches  the  parched 
fields  below.  .  ,  .  The  Relief 
Society  held  their  third  Annual 
Festival  meeting  today,  which 
was  really  a  credit  to  our  native 
sisters;  they  were  all  dressed  in 
white  and  made  a  grand  appear- 
ance in  the  procession.  They 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  and  from  their  own 
earnings  they  feasted  some  two 
hundred  persons,  which  is  no 
small  matter  these  hard  times; 
they  have  done  much  towards 
administering  to  the  poor  and 
needy  of  this  place.  .  .  . 

Your  sister, 
J.  E.  Molen 


RETURNING   MARCH 

Elizabeth  Cottam  Walker 

The  waning  winter  winds  that  bring  the  scent 

Of  all  forgotten  springs  in  an   icy  crest, 

Awaken  in  me  haunting  moods  that,   blent 

With   memories,  stir  me  from  winter  rest. 

Now  on  the  live  hearth  coals  I   place  a  log 

Of  applewood   I  garnered  for  this  day. 

Watch  flame  through  gray  smoke,   billowing  like  fog. 

Sun-splashed  and  gleaming  as  it  fades  away. 

My  heart  grows  eager  in  the  apple  smoke 
As  in  its  pungency  I  seem  to  smell 
Remembered   perfume  of  the  petaled  cloak 
Of  blossoms — prelude  to  the  apple-swell. 
Though  waning  winter  winds  with  ice  are  sowed, 
My  heart  goes  Apriling  along  the  road. 
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■  List-making  has  always  been 
an  important  activity  of  my  life. 
For  me  it  clarifies  thinking  and 
streamlines  actions:  which  jobs 
to  do  first;  how  to  organize 
errands  for  greatest  efficiency; 
whom  and  what  to  include  on  my 
Christmas  gift  list;  a  plan  for  pre- 
paring a  company  dinner;  how  to 
spend  my  money. 

As  a  result  of  these  many  years 
of  list-making,  I've  developed  a 
priority  list  for  my  life.  This  has 
never  before  been  put  down  on 
paper  by  me  and  yet  has  been  re- 
ferred to  so  often  that  it  has  be- 
come crystal  clear  in  my  mind.  I 
advert  to  it  especially  when  mak- 
ing decisions — and  even  more 
important,  in  sticking  with  those 
decisions. 

This  priority  list  has  only  four 
items,  involving  four  specific 
values  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance to  me: 

1.  Spiritual 

2.  Intellectual 

3.  Cultural 

4.  Material 

There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  number  one  priority,  for  we 
are  told  most  emphatically  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "But  seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
This  is  the  single  greatest  guide 


any  of  us  can  have  for  making 
choices  in  our  lives.  Being  human, 
we  all  stray  from  this  guideline 
too  often,  and  each  time  must 
learn  anew  that  it  is  truly  the 
iron  rod  of  life. 

The  gaining  of  knowledge  as 
the  number  two  priority  has  to  be 
near  the  top  for  a  people  who 
believe  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
intelligence  and  that  a  man  can 
be  saved  no  faster  than  he  gains 
knowledge.  ''Whatever  principle 
of  intelligence  we  attain  unto  in 
this  life,"  we  are  told  in  Doctrine 
&  Covenants  130:18-19,  "it  will 
rise  with  us  in  the  resurrection. 
And  if  a  person  gains  more  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence  in  this  life 
through  his  diligence  and  obedi- 
ence than  another,  he  will  have  so 
much  the  advantage  in  the  world 
to  come." 

However,  the  gaining  of  knowl- 
edge must  go  hand-in-hand  with 
seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  order  that  our  knowledge  be 
converted  to  intelligence  and 
wisdom.  For  some,  the  gaining  of 
knowledge  has  taken  top  priority 
even  over  the  matter  of  spiritual 
growth,  and,  for  them,  their  en- 
lightenment becomes  distorted. 
Jacob  wrote  of  such  a  thing  when 
he  said  (2  Nephi  9:28-29) :  ".  .  .0 
the  vainness,  and  the  frailties, 
and  the  foolishness  of  men!  When 
they  are  learned  they  think  they 
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are  wise,  and  they  hearken  not 
unto  the  counsel  of  God,  for  they 
set  it  aside,  supposing  they  know 
of  themselves,  wherefore,  their 
wisdom  is  foolishness  and  it  prof- 
iteth  them  not.  And  they  shall 
perish.  But  to  be  learned  is  good 
if  they  hearken  unto  the  counsels 
of  God.'^ 

The  wise  increase  of  knowledge 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  intellect; 
it  is  also  an  attitude.  When  ac- 
companied by  humility  and  a 
love  of  God,  it  becomes  a  great 
instrument  for  good  upon  the 
earth,  and  a  joy,  we  are  told,  in 
the  life  hereafter. 

Third  on  my  priority  list  are 
the  cultural  things  of  life — and 
the  development  and  enjoyment 
of   talents,    good    music,    drama 
and  dance,  painting  and  drawing 
and  sculpture,   fine   poetry   and 
prose,    delicate    handwork    and 
skilled    craftsmanship.    I    think 
often  about  the  parable  of  the 
talents  and  choose  to  interpret  it 
literally   as    we   understand   the 
word  talent — the  natural  endow- 
ments we  each  possess.  It's  a  re- 
sponsibility   and    a   privilege   to 
seek  out  and  enrich  the  talents 
we  possess  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  talents  of  others. 

Again,  however,  there  are  those 
who  place  this  first  on  their 
priority  lists,  forgetting  to  tem- 
per it  with  the  refinement  and 
humility  and  virtue  that  come 
with  spiritual  growth.  Taken  out 
of  its  proper  place,  this  value  can 
become  twisted  and  ill-propor- 
tioned and  can  even  become  a 
vehicle  for  evil. 

Last  of  all  on  my  hst  of  priori- 
ties come  the  material  things  of 
life,  a  discipline  difficult  to  stay 
with  in  this  day  of  wealth  and 
materialism.      The      above-men- 


tioned parable  of  the  talents,  but 
giving  the  word  "talent"  the 
Hebrew  meaning  of  money  value, 
could  be  used  to  support  the  seek- 
ing of  material  goods.  And  yet 
more  strongly  comes  again  the 
counsel  delivered  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount: 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal:  But  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  .  steal.  For  where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
also. 

Everyone  would  like  worldly 
wealth — new  cars,  bigger  homes, 
beautiful  clothes,  and  plentiful 
food.  And  there  are  good  and  fine 
people  who  have  attained  them. 
But  these  things  must  be  fitted 
into  their  proper  place,  be  sought 
oijly  in  their  proper  time,  and  be 
valued  only  in  proper  relation  to 
other  greater  values. 

When    we    have    reached    the 
ends  of  our  lives  upon  this  earth 
and  turn  back  to  reckon  with  all 
we  have  done,  the  joy  and  delight 
of  our  accomplishments  will  lie, 
I  feel,  in  direct  proportion  to  this 
priority  list.  Our  truly  spiritual 
achievements   will   bring   us   the 
greatest  joy;   the  knowledge  we 
have  gained  in  righteousness  will 
come  close  on  its  heels;  the  rich- 
ness of  living  through  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beautiful  work  and  the 
development  of  our  own  talents 
will  surely  bring  a  warm  glow  of 
gratification.   But   at  this   point 
in  our  lives  it's  quite  likely  that 
any   material   progress   we   may 
have  made  will  deliver  little  or  no 
sense  of  satisfaction.   The  mere 
possession  of  material  goods  will 
have  been  its  own  reward. 
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Chapter  3 

Synopsis:  Jennie  Starr,  whose  hus- 
band Rex  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church,  reahzes  that,  in  spite  of  many 
material  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
family,  there  is  a  need  for  spirituality 
and  for  religious  training.  Rex  agrees 
to  permit  Jennie  and  the  children  to 
become  active  in  the  Church  for  a 
trial  period  of  one  year. 


Wheat  for  the  Wise 

Margery  S.  Stewart 

■  In  the  days  that  passed,  Jennie 
would  think  ruefully  of  the  pic- 
tures she  had  conjured  up  that 
night.  She  saw  herself  and  the 
children  sitting  demurely  in  Sun- 
day School  or  sacrament  meeting 
and  being  good.  Somehow,  their 
quiet  sitting  was  to  project  them 
into  a  problemless  world.  It  was 
a  nice  dream  but  had  no  basis  in 
fact. 

On  the  following  Monday  eve- 
ning, the  bishop  and  a  counse- 
lor called  to  ask  her  to  take  over 
the  Trekker  class  in  Primary. 

Rex,  who  was  courteous  and 
curious,  grinned  at  her  over  the 
bishop's  head.  In  his  grin  was 
amusement  and  challenge. 

"I  would  be  very  happy  to  take 
the  Trekker  class,"  said  Jennie, 
her  chin  high. 

"Trickers?"  Rex  teased  her  in 
the  days  that  followed.  "Tricker 
Treckers"  was  his  favorite. 

Jennie  wasn't  to  start  her 
teaching  until  a  week  from 
Wednesday;  but  she  took  Lance, 
Sabra,  and  Lora  over  to  enroll 
them.  The  first  snow  of  the  year 
had  fallen.  The  ground  showed 
bleakly  through  the  thin  layer  of 
white.  Muddy  snowmen  and 
weedy  forts  were  everywhere 
present. 

Jennie  made  her  way  into  the 
meetinghouse,  deposited  her  chil- 
dren in  the  chapel  among  the  var- 
ious teachers,  and  went  blithely 
off  to  do  her  grocery  shop- 
ping. She  carried  with  her  the 
idyllic  picture  of  all  the  angelic 
faces  of  the  children,  uplifted, 
singing  the  ''Crusader's  Hymn". 
It  warmed  her  just  to  think  about 
them.  Ah,  Dad,  and  you  would  be 
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SO  pleased  with  all  of  it,  she 
thought,  your  grandchildren  so 
neatly  scrubbed  and  starched, 
singing  with  the  rest  of  them. 

When  she  returned  later  to 
take  them  home,  the  chapel  was 
empty.  She  went  in  search  of  the 
various  classrooms  where  the 
children  might  be  detained. 
Walking  softly  down  a  long,  tiled 
corridor,  she  was  halted  by  the 
sound  of  hysterical  weeping.  A 
grown  woman,  by  the  sound  of 
it.  "It's  bad  enough,"  the  voice 
was  crying,  "to  try  to  teach  them 
above  their  noise  .  .  .  but  to  be 
snowballed  after  class!" 

Jennie  stopped  short,  an  omi- 
nous foreboding  taking  place  of 
her  happy  anticipation. 

There  was  another  voice,  the 
Primary  president's  probably,  in 
soft,  dismayed  concern. 

Jennie  went  slowly  down  the 
corridor.  She  ran  head  on  into 
Sister  Phillips,  the  president,  who 
was  coming  slowly  down  an  in- 
tersecting hallway. 

Jennie  looked  questioningly 
into  the  weary,  gentle  face.  Sister 
Phillips  bit  her  lip. 

"Was  she  .  .  .?"  Jennie  hes- 
itated, "was  it  the  Trekker  class 
who  snowballed  her?" 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Sister 
Phillips.  She  straightened  the 
annful  of  flannel-board  figures. 
"Sometimes  small  boys  can't  tell 
the  difference  between  a  teacher 
and  one  of  themselves  .  .  .  some- 
times the  snowball  goes  beyond 
its  mark  .  .  .  and  sometimes," 
she  looked  Jennie  directly  in  the 
eye,  "sometimes  they  do  it  on 
purpose." 

Jennie  swallowed.  "I  just  won-- 
dered,"  she  said,  angry  at  herself 
for  not  resigning  here  and  now. 

Sister  Phillips  did  not  plead. 
"If  it  were  easy  to  be  a  teacher. 


anyone  could  do  it.  You  have 
well-behaved  children,  Sister 
Starr.  It  must  have  taken  train- 
ing." 

Uennie  lowered  her  head.  "It's 
easy  to  train  someone  you 
love.  ..."  She  held  back  the 
words.  She  was  already  filled 
with  doubt  and  antagonism.  She 
had  a  quick  temper.  With  one's 
own  children,  there  was  always 
the  final  parental  prerogative  of 
a  swift  punishment,  a  banishment 
to  the  bathroom  .  .  .  "and  don't 
come  out  until  •  you've  changed 
your  disposition!"  But  with  a 
stranger's  children?  How  did  one 
begin? 

She  said  it  aloud.  "How  do  you 
enforce  discipline?" 

"We  love  them  and  teach 
them,"  said  Sister  Phillips  quiet- 
ly, "and  then  wait  for  the  teach- 
ing to  grow."  She  rearranged  the 
flannel-board  figures. 

She's  waiting  for  me  to  say 
I've  changed  my  mind,  Jennie 
thought.  She's  expecting  me  to 
renege.  It's  my  hair.  I  look  frivo- 
lous. She  took  a  deep  breath.  "I'll 
do  my  very  best." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sister  Phil- 
lips and  let  out  an  explosive 
breath  of  relief.  They  laughed  in 
mutual  understanding.  I  love  her, 
Jennie  decided.  I  really  do. 

The  next  Wednesday,  Jennie 
came  armed  with  a  lesson  she 
had  practiced  every  day,  visual 
aids  in  precise  order,  and  a  stern 
set  to  her  chin.  She  sat  with  the 
Trekkers  on  the  next  to  the  last 
row.  The  Trekkers  were  ten. 
They  were  squirmy;  they  had 
come  lately  from*  school;  and  the 
smell  of  peanut  butter  and  gym- 
nasium and  sneakers  made  Jen- 
nie dizzy. 

The  red-haired  boy,  by  whom 
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she  sat,  squirmed  and  twisted, 
dismayed  at  finding  himself  in 
such  close  proximity  to  authority. 
Jennie  smiled  at  him  in  what  she 
hoped  was  a  friendly  way,  but 
he  studied  her  lifted  cheek 
muscles  without  enthusiasm.  His 
companions  eyed  her  covertly. 
Their  down-turned  thumbs  and 
whispered  groans  did  not  re- 
assure her. 

During  singing  practice,  she 
confiscated  one  hamster  and  a 
sling  shot.  She  put  the  hamster 
in  her  purse,  hoping  it  would 
have  air  enough,  and  the  sling 
shot  in  her  coat  pocket. 

When  they  marched  to  their 
classes,  she  marched  behind  them. 

The  boys  were  fighting  over 
the  chairs.  Everyone  wanted  to 
sit  on  the  back  row. 

Jennie  began  with  the  flannel- 
board. 

"You  didn't  call  the  roll," 
said  the  red-haired  boy  sternly. 
''You're  supposed  to  call  our 
names  first." 

Jennie,  before  she  realized  her 
mistake,  dropped  the  flannel- 
board  and  picked  up  the  roll 
book.  After  a  moment  she  real- 
ized that  the  boys  were  answer- 
ing to  any  name  they  chose. 

The  lesson  could  not  be  heard 
above  the  din.  Jennie  labored  in 
the  jungle  of  their  laughter  and 
their  tumult.  She  tried  to  bring 
the  pioneers  through  the  thick 
grasses  of  their  unconcern  and 
felt  as  if  she,  alone,  had  brought 
the  entire  covered-wagon  contin- 
gent across  the  plains. 

It  ended  at  last.  She  retrieved 
the  red-haired  boy's  hamster 
from  her  purse  and  the  sling  from 
her  pocket.  She  said  the  closing 
prayer  herself,  and  then  the  class 
leaped  out   from   the   room  like 


grasshoppers     from     a     burning 
field. 

Jennie  stood  alone  in  the 
empty  classroom,  impregnated 
now  with  the  boy  smell  of  peanut 
butter,  sneaker,  and  gym. 

She  picked  up  her  things  and 
went  in  search  of  Sister  Phillips. 
Sister  Phillips  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  chapel.  She  was  on  the 
front  row,  and  she  looked  up  as 
Jennie  approached  her. 

Does  she  have  to  look  that 
way?  Jennie  thought.  Does  she 
have  to  look  brave  and  alone  and 
sort  of  marching-along-army  .  .  . 
waiting  for  the  deserters  to  catch 
up? 

"How  did  it  go?"  Sister  Phil- 
lips asked  softly. 

"Just  fine,"  Jennie  found  her- 
self saying  brightly.  "But  I  think 
next  week  I'll  try  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent approach." 

"You  are  free  to  experiment," 
said  Sister  Phillips  and  smiled. 
She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  wriggling  furry 
object.  "I  think  it  is  Billy's  other 
hamster.  I  thought  he  had  but 
the  one  ...  or  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly have  examined  him  fur- 
ther." 

"I  didn't  mind,"  said  Jennie, 
"not  the  hamster." 

Dinner  that  night,  was  also  an 
ordeal.  Rex  had  come  home  in 
a  joyful  mood.  "How  about  a 
movie?" 

She  leaned  on  the  counter. 
"Look  ...  if  I  can  get  through 
this  next  hour  without  folding, 
I'll  be  grateful." 

He  whistled.  "That  bad,  eh?" 

"It's  just  because  I'm  no 
teacher,"  she  said  defensively. 

He  shrugged.  "Throw  it  back 
to  them.  You  don't  have  to  do 
it." 

He  eyed  her  questioningly.  "I 
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met  Lorna  on  the  street  today. 
She  said  youVe  had  to  give  up 
the  club  to  do  this  Primary  bit." 
Sabra  came  floating  in.  "I 
have  made  a  new  dance,"  she 
said.  "Watch  me."  She  danced 
about  the  kitchen  in  leaps  and 
sallies  and  exquisite  turnings 
that  brought  Jennie's  heart  to 
her  throat. 


'What  is  it?"  Jennie  asked. 

"It's  my  thought  of  the  pioneer 
women,"  said  Sabra.  .  .  .  "Now 
this  part  is  Nauvoo  .  .  .  see  I  am 
low  and  sorrowing  .  .  .  and  now  I 
am  burying  my  little  brother  .  .  . 
and  now  I  am  leaping  on  the 
plains  because  it  is  spring  .  .  . 
and  now  I  see  the  Valley  and  at 
first  I  am  sorry,  because  it  is  so 
empty  .  .  .  but  then  I  know  what 
it  will  be  soon  ...  all  filled  with 
roses  ...  so  I  plant  .  .  .  and  all 
covered  with  fields  of  wheat  .  .  . 
so  I  sow  and  I  sing  because  I  am 
happy." 

Jennie  turned  back  to  the  oven 
and  the  broiling  steaks.  I'm  defi- 
nitely  no    teacher,   she   thought. 


not  one  of  my  boys  went  home 
thinking  about  pioneers.  They 
probably  don't  remember  a  word 
I  said. 

"Do  you  like  your  teacher?" 
she  asked  Sabra. 

"Oh,  yes."  Then  Sabra  came 
close  and  whispered  in  her  light 
voice,  "I'll  fast  for  you  next 
Wednesday.  I  truly  will.  We 
learned  about  fasting  today.  You 
go  without  food  and  water  .  .  . 
and  get  what  you  ask  for.  ..." 

"It  isn't  so  simple,"  Jennie 
cried  in  protest. 

"Maybe  it  is,"-  said  Sabra  with 
a  sideways  glance.  .  .  .  "We  don't 
know  yet .  .  .  but  maybe  it  is." 

Sabra  went  out  of  the  kitchen 
in  her  quiet,  preoccupied  way. 

"She's  not  like  anyone  I  ever 
knew,"  Rex  said,  "sometimes  she 
doesn't  seem  real." 

Jennie  had  the  same  feeling, 
as  if  Sabra  knew  things  of  which 
the  rest  of  them  were  completely 
unaware. 

Nor  was  dinner  a  happy  affair. 
They  sat  down  to  the  steaks 
which  were  overdone,  to  the 
hastily  prepared  salad,  and  the 
frozen  vegetables,  which  Rex 
frowned  upon. 

He  said,  "The  stock  market 
has  been  behaving  like  a  one- 
armed  paper  hanger  with  hives." 
He  began  to  eat  his  steak. 

Lance  looked  at  him  curiously, 
"How  come  we  don't  bless  the 
food  in  our  house  .  .  .  like  other 
people?" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Jen- 
nie could  feel  Rex  counting  to 
ten.  She  watched  his  flush  sub- 
side. She  did  not  answer  Lance, 
not  knowing  how. 

But  Rex  glared  at  his  son.  "If 
you're  so  eager  to  have  us  do  it, 
go  ahead." 
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Lance  said  stubbornly,  "I  will. 
They  showed  us  how  in  Pri- 
mary." He  made  a  brief  thanks- 
giving for  the  food  and  dug  into 
his  potato.  "We  sure  should  have 
done  that  before." 

"Yes,"  said  Lora  emphatically, 
"we  sure  should  have." 

Jennie  touched  Rex's  hand. 
She  felt  him  relax. 

He  met  her  eye  to  eye.  "One 
year,"  he  said  through  his  teeth, 
"one  small  year." 

But  Jennie  wondered  if  he 
would  be  able  to  take  even  that 
one  year.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
unwittingly  brought  into  the 
house  a  radioactive  stone  and 
everyone  around  was  beginning 
to  react  furiously.  The  house 
seemed  steaming  with  new  ideas 
and  demands. 

But  when  the  children  were  in 
bed,  she  lit  the  fire  in  the  fire- 
place in  the  family  room.  She 
made  a  cold  steak  sandwich  for 
Rex  and  poured  a  glass  of  milk. 
He  hadn't  eaten  much  dinner. 
She  took  them  in  to  him  and 
Rex  turned  off  the  television  and 
sat  back  to  eat. 

Jennie  said  cautiously,  "It 
isn't  the  end  of  the  world  to  say 
a  blessing  on  the  food.  .  .  .  Lots 
of  people  do." 

"It's  not  that,"  Rex  admitted. 
"I  don't  mind  blessing  the  food. 
It  just  gets  me  that  my  son 
brings  it  up  in  that  way." 

She  sat  back  on  the  hassock 
and  considered.  "It  made  me  feel 
strange,  too,"  she  said,  "and  hos- 
tile to  the  idea.  I  wonder  if  it 
makes  us  feel  guilty?" 

Rex  laughed  and  took  another 


bite  of  his  sandwich.  "I  rather 
think  that's  it.  At  least  we're  in 
the  parade.  All  parents,  in  our 
day,  are  made  to  feel  guilty  about 
something  or  other.  Writers  stay 
up  nights  to  think  up  new  ways 
to  keep  us  swimming  in  this 
gloomy  soup." 

Jennie  laughed,  too,  but  with- 
out mirth.  "If  you  have  it  bad, 
you  ought  to  be  a  mother.  To  be 
a  mother  nowadays  is  to  have  a 
bounty  on  your  head." 

Rex  stretched.  "Right.  Some 
people  use  the  word  mother  like 
doctors  use  the  term  virus." 

Jennie  filched  one  of  his  potato 
chips.  She  pulled  a  cushion  from 
the  couch  to  the  floor  and  leaned 
against  his  knee.  "Do  you  believe 
in  God?" 

"Et  tu?  Of  course,  I  do." 
"Well  then,  we  should  thank 
him  for  our  food.  Right?" 
"Right." 

She  cradled  his  palm  against 
her  cheek.  "Well,  then,  we  have 
been  guilty." 

He  said  soberly,  "Whatever 
church  we  join  .  .  .  we'll  bless  the 
food." 

She  sat  up  sharply.  "Rex? 
What  do  you  mean?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  stern, 
considering  eyes.  "My  family  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  my 
life.  I'm  not  going  to  let  them  be- 
come involved  in  anything  on 
someone  else's  say-so.  I'm  going 
to  investigate  every  religion  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  When  I  find 
one  that  is  right  to  me  .  .  .  that's, 
it." 

She  had  no  words  for  argu- 
ment. They  sat  in  silence  watch- 
ing the  dying  fire. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ON  THE   MOUNTAIN 

Melba  S.   Payne 

In  my  youth  I  well  remember, 
When  there  was  no  need  to  roam, 
How  I  thought  the  world   revolved 
Around  my  peaceful  valley  home. 

Close  beside  gigantic   mountains, 
Solid  grandeur  pointing  high; 
Bearing  stately  pines  and  aspens 
Etched  against  the  eastern  sky. 

"On  the  mountains,"  words  familiar, 
Part  of  living  in  our  town; 
Going  up  for  coal  or  cattle, 
Going  up,  or  coming  down. 

Before  the  "Powered   Buggies"  found  ys," 
Teams  of  horses,   plodding  slow, 
Delivered  us  in   rumbling  wagons 
Wherever  we  should  choose  to  go. 

To  the  dairy  in  the  glen, 
Through  the  toll  gate  by  the  creek. 
Stopping  by  the  Beaver  Dam 
To  gaze  upon  a  mountain  peak. 

Then  to  find  our  white-topped  sheep  camp 
Nestled  in  the  shade  of  trees. 
Sour-dough   bread  and   fresh,   fried   mutton — 
A  cheerful  herder  cooked  us  these. 


These  are  memories  of  my  mountains 
Close  beside  my  valley  home. 
And   I  still  go  on  the  mountains 
When  I  feel  a  need  to  roam. 
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TODAY  IS  MINE 
Helen  A.  Nielsen 

Today  is  here.  It  is  mine  to  enjoy.  This  is  my  most  recent  gift  from  a  loving 
Father,  and  I  shall  cherish  it.  Today  there  may  be  rain  or  sunshine;  there 
may  be  clouds  or  snow  and  wind,  but,  in  this  day,  there  are  twenty-four  hours 
for  me  to  beautify  or  tarnish  as  I  see  fit. 

Perhaps  I  have  mortgaged  much  of  this  day  for  washing,  ironing,  cleaning,  and 
performing  tasks.  Although  my  hands  are  busy,  my  thoughts  need  not  stay 
in  a  pan  of  soaj>suds.  I  have  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  think  beautiful 
and  constructive  thoughts,  or  I  can  grovel  in  self-pity  or  nourish  stray  bits 
of  resentment  left  over  from  some  unhappy  moment. 

Dear  God,  may  I  spend  this  day  as  I  should.  May  I  have  a  song  in  my 
heart,  and  may  I  know  the  exhilaration  of  learning  something  new.  May  I 
go  the  extra  mile  to  cheer  and  to  serve. 

May  I  know  the  joy  of  some  challenge  met  and  conquered.  May  I  make 
this  a  star-studded  day  embellished  with  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  May  the 
tomorrows  be  happier  and  more  meaningful  because  of  the  things  I  put  into 
these  hours.  May  I  account  proudly  to  my  Maker  for  each  second  of  this 
day.  And  may  I  acknowledge  thee,  O  God,  as  the  Creator  of  all  that  is  good. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 

Timpanogos  Stake   (Utah),   Pleasant   Grove   Seventh   Ward 
"Near  and  Far"   Bazaar 

November   5,    1965 

Left  to  right:  Leatha  Carson,  stake  theology  class  leader;  Margaret  Jacobs, 
ward  theology  class  leader;  Mavis  Hamilton,  Second  Counselor,  Pleasant 
Grove  Seventh  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Marvel  A.  Smith,  President,  Timpanogos  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
theme  of  'Near  and  Far'  was  developed  in  the  bazaar,  with  practically  all  of 
the  ward  members  participating  in  the  fun.  Booths  were  decorated,  and  the 
sisters  were  costumed  to  represent  the  following  countries:  Ireland  (for  sale  of 
linens  and  gifts) ;  France  (beauty  needs  and  flower  arrangements) ;  Germany 
(the  candy  shop);  Holland  (the  bakery,  with  homemade  cakes,  pies,  bread,  and 
cookies);  Japan  (the  fish  pond,  which  was  a  favorite  with  the  children);  Mexico 
(the  tables  were  decorated  to  represent  this  country,  and  tamales,  meat  pies, 
chili,  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  and  steamed  puddings  were  sold). 

"Girls  in  different  native  costumes  entertained  with  dances  on  the  stage  every 
fifteen  minutes.  A  nursery  was  maintained  and  cartoons  were  shown." 

Officers  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Seventh  Ward  Relief  Society  are:  LaPreal 
Lundgren,  President;  Dora  Hales,  First  Counselor;  Mavis  Hamilton,  Second 
Counselor;  and  Janet  Parry,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Bountiful  South  Stake   (Utah)   Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 
"Our  Society  In  Song" 

September  24,    1965 

Eulala  H.  Butters,  President,  Bountiful  South  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"A  beautiful  evening  of  song  was  presented,  with  the  theme  '.  .  .  and  the  night 
will  be  filled  with  the  sound  of  music,  and  your  cares  will  float  away.'  Barbara 
Peterson  was  the  director,  with  Ruth  Christensen  and  Carolyn  Talbot  as 
accompanists.  The  script  for  the  concert  was  written  by  Eleanor  Hoaglund, 
with  Elaine  McKay  as  narrator.  The  combined  voices  of  sixty-five  women  of 
our  ten-ward  stake  presented  this  lovely  program  as  a  special  tribute  to  the 
visiting  teachers,  their  husbands,  and  friends.  It  was  the  culmination  of  an 
afternoon  of  a  'Festival  of  Arts'  in  which  each  of  the  wards  depicted  in  dis- 
play, arts  and  crafts,  and  all  types  of  handiwork.  Coy  Tyson,  stake  work 
meeting  leader,  and  Edith  Sharp,  Work  Counselor,  were  in  charge  of  this  affair. 

"After  the  program  everyone  was  invited  into  the  cultural  hall  for  re- 
freshments. We  were  delighted  with  the  success  of  this  lovely  day,  and  with 
the  attendance  of  over  500  people." 
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North   Idaho  Falls  Stake  (Idaho)   Relief  Society   Display   Featured 

at  Opening  Social 

September  2,    1965 

May  Wilding,  President,  North  Idaho  Falls  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"A  presentation  'The  Quest'  was  written  and  produced  by  social  science  class 
leader  Kathryn  K.  Price,  chorister  Esther  C.  Mathews,  and  Magazine  repre- 
sentative Nellie  C.  Bate.  The  cast  included:  Gayle  W.  Farr,  Rosaline  Gold, 
Eliza  Teeples,  and  LaDean  R.  Marshall.  The  dramatization  related  the  experi- 
ences of  a  Relief  Society  president  and  an  inactive  sister.  Sister  Gold,  who 
had  portrayed  the  inactive  sister,  later  bore  her  own  testimony  as  to  how  she 
had  joined  the  Church  through  activity  in  Relief  Society.  Beautiful  organ 
music  was  played  throughout  the  presentation  by  organist  Sylvia  H.  Thompson. 
Sister  Thompson  and  Marjorie  Wood  were  in  charge  of  the  display,  which 
featured  a  mannequin  holding  gold  ribbons  which  extended  to  each  of  the 
seven  small  tables. 

"  'Self-fulfillment  Through  Relief  Society,'  which  was  the  theme  of  our  open- 
ing social,  will  continue  to  be  stressed  by  short  talks  and  testimonies  at  leader- 
ship meetings  throughout  the  year,  as  we  work  toward  our  goal:  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  Relief  Society  into  the  lives  of  all  the  sisters  in  our  stake." 

Lost  River  Stake  (Idaho)   Singing  Mothers  Present 
Music  for  Patriotic  Concert  and   Flower  Show 

August   17,    1965 

Front  row,  at  right,  in  black  dress:  chorister  Loretta  Jensen;  at  Sister 
Jensen's  right:    Marilyn  King,  organist. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Mary  B.  Davies,  President;  Leona  Anderson,  First 
Counselor;  Mary  W.  Kotter,  Second  Counselor. 

Sister  Davies  reports  that  the  Singing  Mothers  of  Lost  River  Stake  also  s£Uig 
at  two  sessions  of  stake  conference  in  May  1965. 

Ricks  College  Stake  (Idaho)  Relief  Society  Officers  at 
"Show  and  Share"  Christmas  Fair,   1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Deanne  Moore,  organist;  Jessie  P.  Morrell, 
First  Counselor;  Lisle  L.  Andrus,  President;  Leta  Skoy,  Second  Counselor;  Elsie 
R.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Lasca  Stucki,  social  science  class  leader; 
Eunice  Williams,  Magazine  representative;  Ruth  Biddulph,  literature  class 
leader;  Pamela  Lehto,  chorister;  Lorna  Tibbits,  work  meeting  leader;  Dorothy 
Mclntyre;  Evelyn  Graham,  theology  class  leader;  Phyllis  Wood,  visiting  teacher 
message  leader. 

Sister  Andrus  reports  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  newly  organized 
Ricks  College  Stake  are  enthusiastic  about  Relief  Society  work.  Their  "Show 
and  Share"  Christmas  Fair  was  a  well-planned  and  successful  event.  The 
traditional  Christmas  colors  red  and  green  were  carried  out  in  the  decorations. 
The  "Christmas  Rose"  tree  was  covered  with  roses  and  red  lights.  Displays 
were  presented  by  each  of  the  wards,  including  toys,  cookery,  aprons,  table, 
settings,  gift  wrapping,  inexpensive  gifts,  and  stories  for  Christmas.  Posters 
made  by  the  stake  board  portrayed  the  work  done  in  each  department  of  Relief 
Society.  A  program  was  presented  twice  during  the  afternoon,  consisting  of 
Christmas  music  by  the  Singing  Sisters,  a  trio,  and  a  reading.  The  refreshment 
tables  were  decorated  with  glass  figurines,  and  a  bowl  of  cranberry  punch  was 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  tables.  Eight  individual  tables,  serving  four  each,  were 
covered  with  green  net  over  a  green  cloth,  and  centered  with  a  candle  circled 
by  roses.  Each  guest  was  presented  with  a  booklet  containing  the  program, 
recipes,  and  directions  for  making  the  articles  displayed. 
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Argentine  Mission  Relief  Society  Seminar 

Caseros,   Argentina,   October  23,    1965 

Left  to  right:  Maria  Abera,  Education  Counselor,  Argentine  Mission  Relief 
Society;  Nalida  Turner,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Mafalda  Guinaldo,  Work 
Counselor;  Herta  Mellor,  President,  Argentine  Mission  Relief  Society;  Nadia 
Mirosnikov,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Central  District;  Nedra  H.  Strong,  Super- 
visor, Argentine  Mission  Relief  Society;  Elena  Mancini,  President,  LaPlata 
District;  Angela  Guiliani,  President,  Buenos  Aires  District;  Estella  Angelora, 
Education  Counselor,  Buenos  Aires  District;  Maria  Flores,  Work  Counselor, 
Buenos  Aires  District;  Federico  Wolgast,  Councilman,  LaPlata  District;  Car- 
men Cuneo,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Buenos  Aires  District. 

Sister  Strong  reports:  "The  seminar  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  program  for  the  summer  work  meetings.  The  seminar  was  prepared  by  the 
mission  Relief  Society  board  and  the  district  boards.  Present  were  representa- 
tives of  the  twenty-three  branches  involved.  Numerous  representatives  of  the 
Priesthood  were  present  to  supervise  and  support. 

"Many  demonstrations  were  given.  Dr.  Augustin  Minotti,  Jr.  gave  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  on  first  aid  and  common  illnesses;  Mafalda  Guinaldo  out- 
lined and  demonstrated  the  latest  methods  of  the  art  of  dressmaking.  Nancy 
Briscoe  demonstrated  the  art  of  making  paper  flowers  for  bazaars,  children's 
parties,  Christmas,  and  other  festive  occasions.  A  demonstration  was  given  on 
Japanese  flower  arrangement.  Sister  Martinez  from  Quilmes  demonstrated 
the  making  of  feather  flowers.  Sister  Strong  and  Elder  Kraig  Dahl  showed  how 
to  make  rolls  and  marshmallows.  All  of  the  demonstrations  were  carefully 
recorded,  and  a  printed  manual  was  given  to  each  sister  present. 

"The  same  seminar  was  held  the  following  weeks  in  Rosario  and  Mar  del 
Plata,  with  the  women  of  these  areas  participating.  Each  day  the  sisters  here 
in  Argentina  are  learning  to  love  and  appreciate  the  great  organization  of 
Relief  Society  more." 

Calgary  Stake  (Alberta,  Canada)   Bazaar 

November  6,    1965 

Left  to  right:  Nedra  Leavitt;  Barbara  Walker,  luncheon  chairman;  Gwen 
Haycock,  Second  Counselor;  Joy  Lee  Matheny,  advertising  chairman;  Naida 
Walton,  President,  Calgary  Stake  Relief  Society;  Rita  Holt,  luncheon  com- 
mittee member;  Ruby  Hornberger,  First  Counselor;  Hallie  Logan,  convenor 
and  pricing  committee  chairman;  Bernice  Nelson,  director  of  Singing  Mothers; 
Mary  Piatt,  head  of  cashiers;  Louella  Payne,  decorating;  Janet  Merrill,  sales 
personnel;  Glenna  Fowler,  displays;  Marion  Levant,  bake  table. 

Sister  Walton  reports:  "The  stake  center  was  a  delightful  setting  for  the 
bazaar,  where  eleven  wards  and  two  branches  combined  for  their  first  stake 
bazaar.  Decorations  for  this  outstanding  event  featured  a  dropped  ceiling  in 
white,  dotted  with  ice-blue  snowflakes,  with  overhanging  winter  scenes  of 
snow-crested  Christmas  trees,  and  snowmen  and  skaters  on  an  artificial  rink. 
A  winter  scene  done  in  pastels  by  Marion  Barker  completely  covered  the 
largest  wall  of  the  cultural  hall,  to  complete  the  breathtaking  scene. 

"Over  3,000  bazaar  articles  were  attractively  displayed,  and  included  such 
items  as  kitchen  aprons,  children's  clothing,  doll  clothes,  toys,  pillows,  sleep- 
wear,  Christmas  novelties,  knitted  articles,  Christmas  puddings  and  mincemeat, 
Chinese  food,  and  homemade  chocolates.  The  bake  table  was  well  supported 
and  was  a  main  feature  of  the  bazaar.  A  fifty-voice  Singing  Mothers  chorus 
rendered  two  special  selections  during  the  afternoon.  A  delicious  luncheon 
was  served.  Over  1900  people  attended  the  bazaar;  approximately  1200  of 
these  were  nonmember  friends.  During  the  afternoon  the  full-time  missionaries 
showed  the  film  'Man's  Search  for  Happiness.' 

"The  final  proceeds  from  the  bazaar  were  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  articles  made  by  each  ward.  Each  item  was  tagged,  showing  the  name 
of  the  ward  and  the  price  of  the  article,  then,  as  each  article  was  sold,  the 
cashier  removed  the  tag.  This  information  was  used  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money  to  the  wards." 
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Alaskan-Canadian   Mission,   Cariboo   District  Singing   Mothers 
Present  Music  for  District  Conference 

Fort  St.   James,    British   Columbia,   Canada 
October  17,    1965 

Patricia  Conklin,  the  chorister,  stands  at  far  left  in  the  front  row;  Julia 
Gwilliam,  organist,  and  district  Relief  Society  president,  stands  second  row  at 
far  right. 

Leola  C.  Durrant,  Supervisor,  Alaskan-Canadian  Mission,  reports:  "The 
conference  was  held  in  the  new  chapel  at  Fort  St.  James,  British  Columbia. 
The  Singing  Mothers  represent  Williams  Lake,  Quesnel,  Prince  George,  Van- 
derhoof,  and  Fort  St.  James  Branches,  with  members  living  as  far  apart  as 
three  hundred  miles." 
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GROWING  ACCUSTOMED 

Kathryn   Kay 

What  happens  to  the  magic 
Of  the  "first  times" 
After  "the  first"  becomes  simply  "once  more"? 
What  happens  when  the  thrill  of  all  the  first  times 
Becomes  only  a    "something-we-have-done-before"? 
Perhaps  there's  also  magic  in  just  placing 
Our  steps  in  paths  where  they  are  used  to  go, 
An  awe  can  come  with  the  familiar  tracing 
Of  lips  upon  lips  they  have  grown  to  know, 
Time  lets  a  quiet  smile  replace  light  laughter. 
And  as  we  go  once  more  down  ways  we've  known, 
We  learn  that  all  the  times  that  follow  after 
Acquire  a   certain    magic  all  their  own! 


AND    ENJOYING    LITERATURE 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 
Teaching  Aids  from  BYU  Education  Weeks  1965 
UNDERSTANDING 

by  Ernest  L.  Olson 
Four  Lectures: 
I.    Stories  Which  Show  the  Importance  of  Attitude 
II.    Stories  and   Poems  on  Good  and   Evil 

III.  Stories,    Poems,   and   an    Essay  on  the   Place 
of  Suffering  in  Life 

IV.  Stories,  Poems,  and  an  Essay  on  Suffering  and 
on  Facing  Death 

PRICE  $1.00 

AND 

DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS 

Sections  88  through  92 

by  Roy  W.  Doxey 

PRICE  $1.50 
EXTENSION  PUBLICATIONS 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah  84601 

Please    send    me    copies    of    UNDERSTANDING    AND    ENJOYING 

LITERATURE 

Please    send    me    copies    of    DOCTRINE    AND    COVENANTS 

Sections  88  through  92 
For  each  publication  ordered,  include  $  .10  for  postage. 
Enclosed  is  a  check  or  money  order  for  $ 


Name  .. 
Address 
City 


State. 


Zip. 
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Lesson  Department 


WORK  MEETING 
Development  Through 
Homemaking  Education 


Hazel  S.  Cannon 
Simplify  the  Job 

For  Second   Meeting,  June  1966 
In  the  Southern   Hemisphere,  for  November  1966 

Objective:  To    show    how    principles   of   work   simplification    can    save 
time  and  contribute  to  personal  and  family  satisfactions. 


"Organize  yourselves;  prepare  every  needful  thing;  and  establish  a  house, 
even  a  house  of  prayer,  a  house  of  fasting,  a  house  of  faith,  a  house  of  learn- 
ing, a  house  of  glory,  a  house  of  order,  a  house  of  God"  (D&C  88:119). 


INTRODUCTION 

Emphasized  in  previous  discus- 
sions on  creative  homemaking 
has  been  the  importance  of 
organization  and  scheduHng  of 
housekeeping  activities  to  fit  the 
individual  family.  Attacking  the 
specific  job  now  becomes  para- 
mount. 


ANALYZE  THE  JOB 


How  efficient  are  you?  Effi- 
ciency experts  have  determined 
that  often  a  poor  housekeeper 
works  much  longer  and  harder 
than  a  good  housekeeper  because 
she  fails  to  organize  the  job  and 
her  time.  Many  homemakers  are 
inefficient  and  are  not  aware  of 
it.  Perhaps  they  are  inefficient 
in  a  portion  of  a  task  but  not  in 


the  entire  procedure,  or,  perhaps, 
they  "sail  through"  some  jobs 
beautifully  and  get  "bogged 
down"  with  others.  How  about 
following  the  pattern  of  business 
and  industry  and  doing  a '  job 
analysis?  You  might  discover  that 
you  can  do  the  job  better  in 
much  less  time.  Remember,  to  be 
more  efficient  also  means  that 
the  job  performance  is  consistent 
with  your  standards,  your  values, 
and  goals.  Do  not  underrate  or 
overrate  yourself.  Be  as  objec- 
tive as  possible  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  areas  in  which  you  can 
improve  and  those  with  which 
you  should  be  satisfied. 

Directions:  As  you  read  each  of  the 
following  statements,  ask  yourself 
honestly,  "How  does  this  apply  to 
me?"  The  five  ratings  which  you  will 
use  are:    A-always;   U-usually;   O-oc- 
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casionally;  S-seldom;  N-never.  Just 
before  each  number,  write  the  letter 
that  stands  for  the  rating  you  can  give 
yourself  on  that  question. 

(Note  to  discussion  leader:  Copies 
of  the  Job  Analysis  Rating  Chart 
could  be  given  to  each  class  member 
for  individual  checking,  or  paper 
could  be  passed  out,  the  ratings  listed 
on  the  chalkboard,  and  the  leader 
could  quickly  read  each  question  as 
the  members  rate  themselves.  A  brief 
discussion  could   follow.) 

TO  DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

JOB  ANALYSIS   RATING  CHART 

(Based   on   the   principles — eliminate, 
combine,  rearrange,  simplify) 

—  1.    Do  you  ask  yourself  if  the  job 

is  necessary?  Example:  Care- 
ful hanging  and  folding  of 
laundry  will  eliminate  some 
ironing. 

—  2.    Do   you   have   a   clear    under- 

standing of  the  way  the  job  is 
to  be  done?  Example:  It  is 
necessary  when  trying  a  new 
recipe  to  follow  directions 
exactly.  It  may  be  wise  to 
make  notes  of  the  correct  way 
to  do  a  job  that  only  needs 
doing  once  or  twice  a  year; 
such  as,  seasonal  care  of 
clothing;  protecting  woolens 
and  putting  cottons  away  clean. 
This  question  is  pertinent  in 
instructing  the  family. 

—  3.    Do  you  determine  if  each  step 

is  necessary?  Example:  It  may 
be  more  satisfactory  to  drain 
dishes,  rather  than  to  wipe 
them. 

—  4.    Do  you  combine  one  step  with 

another  part  of  the  job,  when 
feasible?  Example:  Lightly 
soiled  linoleum  may  be  cleaned 
and  waxed  in  the  same  opera- 
tion with  one  of  the  new  liquid 
floor  preparations. 

—  5.    Do  you  rearrange  the  order  of 

the  steps  for  greater  efficiency? 
Example:  "One  trip  bed-mak- 
ing"— making  the  bed  in  one 
"U"  pattern  around  the  bed. 

—  6.    Are  you  motion-minded  and  do 

you  form  little  routines  for 
jobs  in  which  repetition  is  in- 
volved? Example:    Use   a   sys- 


tem in  folding  a  pile  of  towels 
or  in  peeling  a  pan  of  potatoes. 

—  7.    Do  you  try  to  use  both  hands 

effectively?  Example:  A  right- 
handed  person  does  dishes 
most  efficiently  by  working 
from  right  to  left.  She  holds 
the  dish  in  her  left  hand,  wash- 
ing it  with  the  right,  and 
places  the  dish  in  the  dish 
drain  to  the  left  without 
changing  hands. 
- — .8.  Do  you  try  to  work  with 
fewer  smooth  motions,  rather 
than  many  fast,  jerky  motions? 
Example:  In  ironing  a  shirt, 
greater  efficiency  is  achieved 
by  the  fewest  possible  strokes, 
making  the  pressure  of  the 
iron  even.  Fast,  jerky  motions 
put  wrinkles  in  the  shirt. 

—  9.    Do  you  try  to  work  at  a  pace 

which  is  best  for  you  and  the 
job?  Example:  Too  fast  dust- 
ing may  leave  as  much  dust  on 
the  table  as  on  the  cloth. 

— 10.  Do  you  train  yourself  to  do  all 
there  is  to  do  at  one  place 
at  one  time,  or  all  of  one  step 
before  proceeding  to  the  next 
step?  Example:  While  you 
are  at  the  refrigerator,  remove 
all  items  needed. 

— 11.  Do  you  dovetail  your  work? 
Example:  While  waiting  for 
the  potatoes  to  cook,  clean  up 
your   sink. 

12.    Do  you  consolidate  your  work 

when  possible?  Example: 
While  you  are  making  a 
casserole  for  dinner,  make  an 
extra  one  for  the  freezer;  mar- 
ket less  often  but  buy  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

— 13.  Do  you  attack  a  big  or  diffi- 
cult job  when  you  are  at  the 
peak  of  your  energy,  rather 
than  when  you  are  weary? 
Example:  Put  in  a  "tricky" 
hem  on  a  dress  early  in  the 
day  when  you  are  fresh,  rather 
than  after  dinner. 

— 14.  Do  you  conserve  your  energy 
by  sitting  to  do  some  tasks? 
Example:  Sit  at  an  adjustable 
ironing  board  while  ironing; 
use  a  lap  board  for  some  types 
of  food  preparation. 

If  you  rated  "always"  and  "usually" 
most  of  the  time,  you  are  doing  well. 
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If  you  rate  chiefly  in  the  "seldom" 
and  "never"  categories,  a  change  is  in 
order. 

TAKE  TIME  TO   MAKE  TIME 

Whenever  a  factory  engineer 
attempts  to  help  the  output  in 
less  time,  he  first  observes  care- 
fully what  is  being  done,  makes 
notes  and  asks  questions. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the 
questioning  method.  Your  an- 
swers should  be  based  upon 
family  satisfactions,   of  course. 

SUMMARY 

Years  ago,  Ellen  H.  Richards, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  home- 
making  education  in  the  public 
schools,  admonished  women  to 
control  the  material  things  about 
them,  leaving  time  and  energy  to 
make  life  for  their  families  gra- 
cious, worthwhile,  and  enjoyable. 
Time  is  a  precious  commodity. 
Let  us  conserve  it. 

TO  DISCUSS 

Name  some  household  tasks 
which  you  wish  to  do  a  certain 


way,  even  though  they  consume 
more  time.  State  your  reasons. 
(A  case  in  point  might  be  careful 
and  conventional  setting  of  the 
table  because  you  feel  the  aes- 
thetic satisfactions  outweigh  the 
extra  work.) 

TO   DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

Check  the  following  items  and 
determine  if  they  would  add  to  your 
kitchen  efficiency: 

1.  Locate  equipment  at  point  of 
first  use  rather  than  all  like  equip- 
ment in  one  place.  A  kettle  requiring 
water  would  be  located  near  the  sink, 
its  lid  near  the  range. 

2.  Place  supplies  and  small  equip- 
ment within  sight  and  reach.  You  may 
need  to  use  step  shelves,  half  shelves, 
racks  on  cupboard  doors,  and  vertical 
dividers. 

3.  Locate  items  according  to  fre- 
quency of  use. 

4.  Duplicate  some  items  used  in 
more  than  one  location  such  as  mea- 
suring cups  at  both  sink  and  mixing 
center. 

Certain  jobs  seem  to  steal  away 
your  twenty -four  hours  a  day.  Select 
your  worst  offender  (job),  apply  the 
questioning  method,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding weeks  try  to  conquer  the 
problem. 


MY  MOTHER'S  COUNTRY 

Christie  Lund  Coles^ 


I  recall  her  speaking  of  Tivoli, 
And  the  cobblestone  streets  where  her  youth  ran; 
The  forests  with  their  spires  and  ferny  leaves; 
The  ocean's  roaring  and  its  foam-white  span; 

The  low,  thatched  roofs  on  cottages; 
Bakeries  with  their  warm  and  spicy  scent. 
I  may  not  see  this  land  of  water,  trees, 
But  through  her  I  keep  it  rich  and  innocent. 
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Cardston  and   Idaho  Falls 

June  17,  1966 

Time   for   those   who   wish   to 
go  to  temples 

::■  ::■■  «  >;:  !f!  * 

Hawaiian   Lei  Day  Tour 

April  23  -  May  8 

Northwest  Tour 

June  25  -July  2 

Hill  Cumorah  Tours 

July  1966 

Summer  Paradise 

Hawaiian  Tour 

July  23 

Black  Hills  Passion  Play  Tour 

August  21 

New  England— Canadian 

Fall  Tour 

September  3 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  -  359-8051 


COOK 
ELECTRIC 


Pots  and  pans  stay 

"white  glove" 

clean 

if  it's  eiectric,  it's  bptteri 
UTAH  POWER  t  LIGHT  COMPANY 


Jhank  you 

for  your  patronage  and 

your  fine  friendship  over  the  years 

We  have 


ALL  THE  NEW  HANDICRAFTS: 

Plastic  Grapes  and  other 
Plastic  Casting  Supplies 
Feather  Flowers 
Ribbon  Flowers 
Satin  Wrapped  Fruit,  etc. 
and 

ALL  THE  OLD  FAVORITES: 

Mosaics 

Aluminum  Trays 
Copper  Tooling 
Basketry,  etc. 

Send  25c  for  catalog  and  also  receive 
our  newest  book 

"Egg  Carton  Party  Favors" 
Discounts  to  Groups 

ZIM'S 

240  East  2nd  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  841 1 1 

359-5821 


FOR  A  NEW  STEPDAUGHTER 

Vesta  Nickerson  Fairbairn 

How  lovely  and  rare 
And  cherished  the  more 
Because  of  the  years 
We  did   not  share, 
And  now  on  the  threshold 
Of  womanhood, 
A  daughter  new 
Is  mine  to  enfold. 

Joy   unforeseen — 
To  celebrate  with   her 
The  first  birthday 
At  seventeen! 
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Plan  a  Murdock  Tour  Now! 

The  following  personally-escorted,  all-expense-paid  tours  all  include  the 
highest  quality  carriers  and  accommodations  at  surprisingly  low  cost: 


L.D.S.  Temples  Tour 

(Oakland,  L.A.,  St.  George,  Monti) 

Hawaii  Tour 

European  Highlights 

Temples  &  Lake  Louise 

(Cardston,  Idaho,  Logon) 

Scandinavian  Vikings  Tour 

Hiil  Cumoroh  Pageant  Tour 

Hill  Cumoroh  Pageant  Tour 

Hill  Cumoroh  Pageant  Tour 
9  Yellowstone,  Passion  Ploy  Mt.  Rushmore 
10  Hawaii  Tour 


1  1  days 

1  2  days 
21  days 
1  2  days  (bus) 


Leaves  April  1  8th 

Leaves  May  14th 
Leaves  June  9th 
Leaves  July  1  1  th 


21  days  Leaves  July  12th 

15  days  (bus  and  air)  Leaves  July  15th 

8  days  (air)  Leaves  July  26th 

15  days  (bus  and  air)  Leaves  July  29th 

8  days  Leaves  August  1  3th 

1  0  days  Leaves  September  1  0th 


(Mt;) 

• 

Murdock  Travel  Inc.,  14  So.  Main,  Salt  lake  City,  Utah                                  I 

• 

PI«fl«P  cpnd  information  on  tour  no. 

• 
• 

Name                                       • 

• 

• 

.  •  •                                                                                                               • 

fVIURDOCK 
TRA  VEL 

Address                                                                                 • 

• 
• 

City State • 

• 
• 
• 

BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  olive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  nrtonth's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  fo  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;   Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 
Yearly  Index   Included 
Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   it  bound  volumes  are  to   be  mailed. 


Postage  Rates  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Zone  1  and  2 55 

Zone  3   .60 

Zone  4   .65 

Zone  5    dO 


Zone  6   90 

Zone  7   1.05 

Zone  8   1.20 


PESERET— y^EWS    i=>RESS 


SPRINGTIME  IN  FLORIDA 

April 

TEMPLE  TOUR 

April   18,   1966 

HAWAII 

April  21,  1966 

Ship  one  way 

April  27,   1966 

Flying   both  ways 

HAWAII 

June  12,  1966 
Flying  both  ways 

Canadian  and  New  England 
States  Tour 

September 

Alaska 
Pageant  Tours 

Margaret  land  Tours 

110  East  2nd  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 

382-8981  -  467-5763  -  485-2444 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Elizabeth  Schutt  Gordon 
San   Francisco,   California 

Mrs.   Hattie   Bushnell   Foster 
Belleville,   Ontario,   Canada 


Mrs.   Edith    Maude   Ellerby   Langlois 
Salt   Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.    Delilah    Larsen 
Ogden,    Utah 

Mrs.   Esther  Openshaw   Brimhall 
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Mrs.    Mary   Lou   Farr  Driver 
San   Diego,   California 

Mrs.   Florence   Dix   Purdy 
Ogden,   Utah 
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Mrs.    Annie  Astle   Reiche 
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Mrs.    Lola   Peppers  Clevenger 
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Mrs.   Ellen   England   Miller 
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Dr.    Harriet   Bennett   Hillings 
Santa   Barbara,   California 
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Mrs.   Edith   Fulson   Hatch 
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Mrs.   Seffa  Anderson   Davis 
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Mrs.   Elizabeth   Adelaide 
Wakefield  Wortley 
Prince  Albert,   Saskatchewan,   Canada 

Mrs.   Charlotte  Wilson   Nichols 
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Mrs.    Matilda   Sarepta  Jolley  Ahlstrom 
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Mrs.    Elizabeth    Burgener  Carlile 
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Mrs.   Betty  Selena   Boyce  Walker 
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Mrs.    Mary   Brockbank   North 
Salt   Lake  City,   Utah 


Mrs.   Lettie   May  Saunders 

Taylor  Ferrin 
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Mrs.   Hattie   L.    Merrill   Funk 
Oasis,   Utah 
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Especially  recommended  for 

wives  and  mothers 


of 

FOOD 

and 

THOUGHT 


OF  FOOD  AND  THOUGHT 

by  Florence  S.  Pinnock 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  enchant  every  woman. 
Not  only  does  it  contain  many  mouth-watering 
recipes  for  delicious  foods,  but  also  shows  you 
the  recipe  for  a  happy  home.  This  will  be  your 
month-by-month  guide  to  more  effective  service 
to  your  family.  <S1  flfl 

SUGAR  'N  SPICE 

hy  Daryl  V.  Hoole 
and  Donette  V.  Ockey 

Formerly  entitled  '*A  Spoonful  of  Sugar"  this 
helpful  book  will  provide  you  with  much  useful 
advice  on  many  aspects  of  dealing  with  chil- 
dren. Books  such  as  this  give  you  new  insight 
into  your  task  as  a  mother.  ^"^  U^ 


He^^ret  Book 

COMPANY 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON   BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO  MAIN  ST,  ORANGE.  CALIFORNIA 


ORDER  NOW 

Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  84111 

Please  send  me copies  of  OF 

FOOD  AND  THOUGHT 

$4.00  each 

Please    send   me    copies   of 

SUGAR  'N  SPICE     $3.95  each 

Name    

Address  

City State 


Enclosed  is  a  check/money  order 
for  the  total  cost  of  my  purchase; 
residents  of  Utah  will  include 
3^2%  tax.  Residents  of  Calif,  who 
order  through  the  Deseret  Book 
Store  at  777  South  Main  in 
Orange  should  add  4%  Calif,  tax. 
OR,  I  have  an  account  .  .  .,  bill 
me. 


..  Zip 

March  Relief  Society 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Will  you  be  ready 
when  he  is? 


Investigate  this 


^wm 


Latter-day  Saint  families  have  been 

advised  repeatedly  to  build  a  missionary 

fund  for  their  children.  Yet,  despite 

good  intentions  —  many  of  us  save  the 

"put'ntake"  method  —  we  put  some 

in;  take  some  out,  and  end  up 

about  where  we  started. 

Call  your  Beneficial  Life  man 

about  this  plan  —  soon, 

or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Beneficial  Life  Building  —  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

[~~)   Yes,  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  your  new  "Mission 
Motivator"  Plan. 


NAME 

Street  or  RH) 

CU\  STATE  ZIP  CODE 


The  Beneficial  Life  Mission  Motivator 
Plan  makes  your  savings  systematic  and 
sure.  It  gives  you  these  advantages: 

•  Reminds  you  to  save  regularly. 

•  Guarantees  that  the  money  will  be 
available  when  the  call  comes  —  if  the 
plan  is  fulfilled. 

•  Has  paid-up  options  in  case  the  plan 
can't  be  continued. 

•  Provides  fie.xihility  to  suit  your  income 
and  needs. 

•  //  Dad  should  not  live  to  complete  the 
plan  we  pay  premium  automatically. 

•  Pays  Mission  funds  either  in  monthly 
allotment  checks  or  as  a  lump  sum. 


BENEFICML  LIFE 


(j/muiance  f-fi^' 


Virgil  H.  Smith,  Prcs.  \-2.^^  ■''^''  ^^'""  ^''y*  Utah 
Now  over  600  Million  dollars  of  Lift  Insurance  in  force. 
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Alice   Morrey  Bailey 

I   had  come  as  she,  the  woman  at  the  well, 

Seeking  only  slake  for  the  day's  need, 

Thirst  on  my  tongue,   my  blood   confused  as  hers 

Where  Israel  fought  Assyria   in   her  veins, 

But  here  I  found,  as  she,  the  living  fountain. 

Balm  for   my  wounds,  quench  for  my  burnings. 

And  my  dark  mirror  in   its  quiet  pool. 

And  here,   beside  this   river  of  compassion 

Have  I   poured  out  my  woes  and  emptied  grief 

And   let  my  guilt  uncoil  and  spread   my  greed 

Upon  the  sand  for  scrutiny,   here  spilled    my  yearnings. 

Let  old  fears  dilute,  confirmed  belief. 

Now  I  am   laved  and  full  of  joy  and  cool 

As   a  new  spring  bursting  from  the  mountain. 


The  Cover:       View  From  Salem,  Utah,  Transparency  by  Lucien  Bown 
Lithographed  in  Full  Color  by  Deseret  News  Press 

Frontispiece:       "Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman,"  from  a  painting  by  Carl  Bloch 
Print  by  Camera  Clix 

Art  Layout:      Dick  Scopes 

Illustrations:       Mary  Scopes 
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It  has  been  a  very  wonderful  time  read- 
ing our  fine  Magazine.  Each  time  it 
comes,  I  just  sit,  and  with  joy  in  my 
heart,  I  read  the  inspired  pages  that 
bring  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  faith.  It 
is  like  an  open  door  to  heaven,  and  a 
hope  that  peace  will  stay  with  me  in 
my  home. 

Clemencia  P.  Golithon 
Redondo  Beach,  California 

I  am  a  Lutheran  by  faith,  but  during 
my  short  stay  in  Utah  became  very 
fond  of  Relief  Society  and  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it — such  wonderful 
women  and  with  such  a  good  outlook 
on  life.  I  find  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine brings  me  the  same  enjoyment 
and  inspiring  messages  and  I  can't 
wait  for  the  next  issue. 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Adams 
Fort.  Walton   Beach,   Florida 

All  of  my  indifference  towards  poetry 
has  changed  the  last  two  years  since 
I  have  been  studying  the  literature 
lessons  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
We  as  Relief  Society  women  are  blessed 
with  many  advantages  to  enrich  our 
lives.  I  love  all  the  poems  published  in 
the  Magazine,  and  especially  the  prize- 
winning  poems  in  the  January  issue. 
"Letter  to  Viet  Nam"  (by  Eva  Willes 
Wangsgaard)  really  touched   my  he^rt. 

Lillie  Hendricks 
Big  Spring,   Texas 

In  the  past  three  years,  starting  from 
Scotland,  I  have  traveled  widely  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
have  had  many  a  lonely  moment,  but 
was  fortunate  to  have  these  moments 
warmed  by  reading  the  Magazine,  and 
from  the  contents  one  gets  strength 
to  carry  on.  I  hope  people  like  me 
and  my  fellow  wanderers  continue  to 
receive  the  friendliness  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine. 

Ann    Petrie 
San   Francisco,   California 


I  am  nineteen  years  of  age,  single,  and 
have  been  subscribing  to  the  Magazine 
for  nearly  a  year.  From  the  fictional 
stories  to  the  deepest  doctrinal  mes- 
sages, pours  priceless  and  uplifting, 
and  benefiting  information.  Being 
young,  I  am  especially  interested  In 
the  romantic  side  of  life.  The  story 
"For  Barbara,  With  Love"  (First  Prize 
Story,  January  1966)  deeply  touched 
me,  bringing  tears  to  my  eyes  as  I  read 
it.  Thank  you.  Sister  Vesterfelt,  for 
writing  such  a  heartfelt  message.  Also, 
some  years  ago,  was  the  serial  "Eliza- 
beth's Children"  (by  Olive  W.  Burt, 
1958),  which  was  also  touching.  I  am 
very  thankful  that  I  have  the  privilege 
of  receiving  the  Magazine. 

Jeanette  Prince 
Leavitt,  Alberta,  Canada 


I  enjoy  the  Magazine  very  much  be- 
cause it  is  so  outstanding.  I  surely  did 
enjoy  the  story  "A  Swedish  Conversion" 
(by  Melva  Taylor  Cleave,  in  the  April 
1965   issue  of  the   Magazine). 

Fredrika  Clinch 
Bell  Gardens,  California 


The  stories  and  lessons  in  the  Maga- 
zine have  proved  to  be  most  helpful  to 
me,  and  are  indeed  inspirational.  The 
recipes  have  been  enjoyed  by  family 
and  friends.  The  lessons  have  helped 
in  guiding  and  directing  my  life.  The 
lessons  coincide  beautifully  with  the 
Home  Evening  program.  Relief  Society 
has  come  to  mean  som'ething  special 
for  me.  My  testimony  has  been 
strengthened  since  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  join  Relief  Society  and 
to  work  in  it.  I  was  the  only  member 
of  my  family  in  the  Church  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Magazine  was  a  guide  and 
a  help  in  explaining  the  gospel. 

Miss  Ada   Ruth  Doner 
Fremont,   California 
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Roy  W.  Doxey 
Professor  of  Scriptures 


[Address  Delivered  at  the  Officers 
Meeting  of  the  Relief  Society 
Annual  General  Conference, 
September  29,  1965] 


■  I  know  that  no  person  can 
come  to  this  position  and  be 
successful  without  the  prepara- 
tion of  prayer  and  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  perform  this  assignment  in 
keeping  with  the  high  standards 
of  the  Rehef  Society.  With  your 
faith  and  prayers  my  inade- 
quacies will  be  less  noticeable. 

One  time  a  student  asked  me  if 
I  could  prove  to  him  that  there 
is  a  God.  My  answer  was  simple 
and  straightforward.  I  said, 
"No."  He  then  said,  "Oh,  then 
what  you  teach  about  the  gospel 
is  not  true,  because  you  can't 
prove  there  is  a  God." 

It  is  true,  no  man  can  prove 
the  existence  of  God.  What  we  do 
is  to  cite  various  evidences  in 
nature,  the  orderliness  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  balance  in  nature,  the 
resourcefulness  of  animal  life,  and 
man  himself  as  a  complex  organ- 


ism. But  these  things,  important 
as  they  are  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  know  about  a  power 
greater  than  themselves,  really  do 
not  prove  the  existence  of  God 
and,  certainly,  do  not  reveal  the 
personality  and  attributes  of 
God.  What,  then,  was  my  answer 
to  the  doubting  student? 

"Although  I  cannot  prove 
God's  existence  to  you,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  man  can  do  so, 
the  Lord  nonetheless  has  given  us 
assurance  that  we  can  know  that 
he  lives.  This  knowledge  comes  to 
the  individual  and  not  to  the 
multitude.  Yes,  we  can  know  that 
God  the  Father  lives,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  his  Only  Begotten 
Son.  This  knowledge  can  come  to 
every  individual  that  lives,  pro- 
vided he  will  accept  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  that  knowledge 
is  gained." 
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God  has  not  left  his  children 
without  his  fundamental  knowl- 
edge which  Jesus  said  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  receive  eternal 
life.  (John  17:3.) 

We  in  the  Church  have  come  to 
know  that  revelation  may  be  re- 
ceived by  every  person  who  is 
prepared  for  it.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  said:  ''No  man  can 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost  without 
receiving  revelations.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  revelator"  (Teachings 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
page  328).  The  apostle  Paul  said 
that  ''no  man  can  say  [or  know] 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (I  Cor.  12:3).  So 
evident  was  this  fact  made  known 
to  Peter,  when  he  said  to  Christ 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
the  living  God,"  that  Jesus  said 
to  him:  "...  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven"   (Matt.  16:17). 

What  preparation  is  necessary 
to  receive  revelation  that  God 
lives,  that  Joseph  Smith  is  a 
prophet  of  God?  I  believe  that 
Latter-day  Saints  have  come  to 
understand  the  basic  elements 
which  make  it  possible  for  one — 
young  or  old — to  receive  this 
knowledge.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are:  (1)  a  sincere  desire  to  know; 
(2)  belief  or  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
that  he  will  answer  prayer;  (3) 
prayer  itself;  (4)  diligent  study 
to  learn  God's  will;  and  (5)  to 
live  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  gospel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of 
faith  that  will  bring  results  was 
mentioned  by  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  about  an  experience  in  his 
early  youth. 

I  have  often  said  and  desire  to  re- 
peat  here  that  when   I   was   a   young 


unmarried  man,  another  young  man, 
who  had  received  a  doctor's  degree 
ridiculed  me  for  believing  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  He  said  he  could  point 
out  two  lies  in  that  book.  One  was  that 
the  people  had  built  their  homes  out 
of  cement  and  they  were  very  skillful 
in  the  use  of  cement.  He  said  there 
had  never  been  found  and  never 
would  be  found  a  house  built  of 
cement  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  because  the  people  of 
that  early  age  knew  nothing  about 
cement.  He  said  that  should  be 
enough  to  make  one  disbelieve  the 
book.  I  said:  "That  does  not  affect  my 
faith  one  particle.  I  read  the  Book 
of  Mormon  prayerfully  and  suppli- 
cated God  for  a  testimony  in  my 
heart  and  soul  to  the  divinity  of  it, 
and  I  have  accepted  it  and  believe  it 
with  all  my  heart."  I  also  said  to  him, 
"If  my  children  do  not  find  cement 
houses,  I  expect  that  my  grandchil- 
dren will."  Now,  since  that  time, 
houses  made  of  cement  and  massive 
structures  of  the  same  material  have 
been  uncovered  (Gospel  Standards. 
Second  Edition,  page  28). 

What  is  a  testimony?  In  the 
words  of  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  we  learn: 

A  testimony  of  the  truth  is  more 
than  a  mere  assent  of  the  mind,  it  is 
a  conviction  of  the  heart,  a  knowledge 
that  fills  the  whole  soul  of  its  recipient 
(Roy  W.  Doxey,  Latter-day  Prophets 
and  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  II: 
310). 

There  are  several  elements 
about  a  testimony  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  known. 
The  testimony  is  received  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  speaking  to  one's 
spirit.  When  the  Spirit  speaks  to 
one's  soul  as  a  still  small  voice 
or  by  impressions  to  the  mind, 
the  power  of  that  experience  is 
such  that  it  can  be  greater  than 
if  one  had  contact  with  heavenly 
messengers.  One  truth  associated 
with  this  fact  is  that  when  the 
Holy    Ghost    has    spoken    to    a 
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man's  soul,  it  is  possible,  if  that 
man  turns  away  from  that  testi- 
mony, he  may  not  receive  forgive- 
ness in  the  world  nor  in  the 
world  to  come.  (D&C  76:31-35; 
Heb.  6:4-6.) 

Another  fact  we  should  know 
is  that  the  testimony  may  come 
gradually,  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
said  that  as  a  boy  he  asked  the 
Lord  to  show  him  some  marvelous 
manifestation  that  he  might  have 
a  testimony.  But  the  Lord  with- 
held these  things  from  him  and 
showed  him  line  upon  line,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  until 
he  knew  the  truth  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of 
his  feet.  By  the  whisperings  of 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  Spirit 
he  received  a  testimony.  (Latter- 
day  Prophets  and  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  11:316.) 

I  believe  we  should  remember 
that  study  of  the  books  of  scrip- 
ture will  greatly  aid  us  in  not 
only  obtaining  a  living  witness  of 
the  truth,  but  also  to  retain  one. 
I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  Latter-day  Saint  to  study  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church  in 
order  for  him  to  have  a  living, 
vibrant,  testimony.  An  example 
of  what  I  mean  is  this  account 
concerning  the  power  of  The 
Book  of  Mormon  to  impart  a 
testimony  given  by  Elder  Marion 
G.  Romney  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  in  a  General  Conference 
sermon : 

I  remember  reading  it  [the  Book  of 
Mormon]  with  one  of  my  lads  when 
he  was  very  young.  On  one  occasion 
I  lay  in  the  lower  bunk  and  he  in  the 
upper  bunk.  We  were  each  reading 
aloud  alternate  paragraphs  of  those 
last  three  marvelous  chapters  of  Sec- 
ond Nephi.  I  heard  his  voice  breaking 
and  thought  he  had  a  cold,  but   we 


went  on  to  the  end  of  the  three  chap- 
ters. As  we  finished  he  said  to  me, 
"Daddy,  do  you  ever  cry  when  you 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon?" 

"Yes,  Son,"  I  answered.  "Some- 
times the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  so 
witnesses  to  my  soul  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  true  that  I  do  cry." 

"WeU,"  he  said,  "that  is  what 
happened  to  me  tonight." 

I  know  not  all  of  them  will  respond 
like  that,  but  I  know  that  some  of 
them  will,  and  I  tell  you  this  book  was 
given  to  us  of  God  to  read  and  to  live 
by,  and  it  will  hold  us  as  close  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  anything  I  know 
{Conference  Reports,  April  1949,  page 
41). 

I  believe  that  what  Brother 
Romney  said  about  The  Book  of 
Mormon  is  equally  true  of  the 
other  books  of  scripture. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  full- 
fledged  testimony,  if  I  may  use 
that  expression,  must  be  about 
all  of  the  gospel  and  not  only  a 
part.  One  may,  however,  receive 
a  testimony  about  one  or  several 
principles,  such  as  that  the  law 
of  tithing  is  true,  that  a  virtuous 
Hfe  is  exalting,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  honest  and  truthful. 
Testimony  of  a  certain  principle 
of  the  gospel  comes  because  we 
live  that  principle.  We  do  not 
have  a  testimony  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  or  another  principle  of 
the  gospel,  unless  we  live  that 
principle.  When  I  live  all  of  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  then  I 
have  a  testimony  of  all  of  them. 
In  the  meantime,  that  is,  as  I 
come  to  know  the  validity  of 
many  principles  of  the  gospel,  my 
understanding  of  other  principles 
is  enlarged,  and  my  faith  to  ac- 
cept all  of  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  is  also  increased. 

These  ideas,  though  probably 
only  partially  stated  here,  bring 
us  to  a  consideration  of  another 
important  facet  of  our  discussion. 
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As  one  receives  a  testimony,  so 
also  one  may  lose  it.  Negligence 
in  observing  sincere  prayer,  a 
lack  of  study  of  gospel  principles; 
a  lack  of  participation  in  Church 
activities;  stepping  aside  from 
living  some  of  the  principles  of 
morality;  perhaps,  finding  fault 
with  one's  fellow  Church  mem- 
bers and  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Church,  all  result  in  weak- 
ened faith  and  a  withdrawal  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  our 
lives.  What  is  the  result?  Dis- 
contentment, unhappiness  of 
heart,  and  a  loss  of  peace  and 
serenity  of  mind.  But  these  ad- 
verse feelings  come  in  this  life. 
Greater  still,  is  the  loss  of  the 
great  blessings  of  eternal  life  in 
the  eternities  to  come. 

Let  us  consider  in  the  remain- 
ing time,  the  reasons  why  each 
one  of  us  should  have  a  divine 
witness  that  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is 
God's  Church  and  that  our  exal- 
tation will  be  earned  only  by  our 
having  a  witness  for  ourselves. 

First,  the  person  who  has  a  liv- 
ing testimony  of  the  truth  is  a 
person  of  conviction.  Converted 
herself,  she  is  a  converter  of 
others.  The  power  of  testimony  is 
well  known  in  this  Church.  By 
the  sincere  testimony,  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  converts  to 
this  Church  are  changed  to  a 
meaningful  and  happier  life.  The 
teacher  in  the  classroom  or  the 
executive  in  the  Relief  Society, 
the  board  member  who  has  a 
testimony,  exude  faith,  helpful- 
ness, and  strength  of  purpose. 

Second,  those  who  continue  to 
learn  and  to  practice  that  knowl- 
edge are  not  deceived  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine  or  teaching  that 
is  not  in  agreement  with  the  prin- 


ciples  of   the    gospel.    President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  said: 

Where  would  you  have  people  go 
who  are  unsettled  in  the  truth?  The 
answer  is  plain.  They  will  not  find/ 
satisfaction  in  the  doctrines  of  men. 
Let  them  seek  for  it  in  the  written 
word  of  God;  let  them  pray  to  him  in 
their  secret  chambers  .  .  .  and  in  their 
closets  petition  for  light;  let  them  obey 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  and  they  will 
immediately  begin  to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  course 
will  bring  peace  to  their  souls,  joy  to 
their  hearts,  and  a  settled  conviction 
which  no  change  can  disturb.  They 
may  be  well  assured  that  "he  that 
heareth  in  secret  will  reward  them 
openly."  Let  them  seek  for  strength 
from  the  Source  of  all  strength,  and 
he  will  provide  spiritual  contentment, 
a  rest  which  is  incomparable  with  the 
physical  rest  that  cometh  after  toil. 
All  who  seek  have  a  right  to,  and  may 
enter  into,  the  rest  of  God,  here  upon 
the  earth,  from  this  time  forth,  now, 
today;  and  when  earth-life  is  finished, 
they  shall  also  enjoy  his  rest  in 
heaven  (Joseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel 
Doctrine.  Ninth  Edition,  pp.  126-127) . 

Third,  the  testimony  is  a 
shield  against  sin.  When  tempta- 
tions come,  temptations'  entic- 
ings  are  easily  rejected.  The  per- 
son who  knows  that  there  is  a 
conscious  existence  after  death 
and  that  all  people  will  come  to 
judgment,  is  the  wise  person,  for 
he  will  act  upon  that  knowledge 
and  forsake  the  appearance  of 
evil. 

Fourth,  to  the  Latter-day 
Saint  with  a  testimony,  there 
comes  the  blessing  of  comfort  and 
strength  in  times  of  difficulty.  No 
one  of  us  has  a  guarantee  against 
adversity.  All  of  us,  however, 
have  a  guarantee,  if  we  live  for  it, 
to  receive  the  comforting  peace 
that  comes  by  the  Spirit. 

Fifth,  as  a  member  of  the 
Church    increases    in    testimony 
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and  he  receives  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  his  abiHty  to 
Hve  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
increases. 

Sixth,  this  person  will  find 
greater  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  Problems  of  adminis- 
tration, of  teaching,  of  leadership, 
which  to  the  nonconverted  would 
be  impossible  of  solution,  or  who 
would  lack  the  drive  to  achieve, 
find  solution  because  the  one 
with  a  testimony  knows  that  God 
will  help  and  assist  those  who 
faithfully  serve  him. 

Seventh,  the  testimony  is  a 
bulwark  of  strength  against  the 
troublous  times  predicted  for  the 
last  days.  Wars,  rumors  of  wars, 
civil  strife  that  endangers  lives 
and  property,  the  love  of  man  for 
fellow  man  growing  cold,  the 
ravages  of  the  natural  calamities, 
and  the  extreme  wickedness  with 
which  we  are  bombarded,  all  of 
these  are  a  part  of  our  times,  and 
they  test  the  moral  fibre  of  all 
people.  President  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball said  prophetically: 

Let  me  say  to  you,  that  many  of  you 
will  see  the  time  when  you  will  have 
all  the  trouble,  trial  and  persecution 
that  you  can  stand,  and  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  show  that  you  are 
true  to  God  and  his  work.  This  Church 
has  before  it  many  close  places 
through  which  it  will  have  to  pass  be- 
fore the  work  of  God  is  crowned  with 
victory.  To  meet  the  difficulties  that 
are  coming,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  this  work  for  yourselves.  The  diffi- 
culties will  be  of  such  a  character  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
possess  this  personal  knowledge  or 
witness  will  fall.  If  you  have  not  got 
the  testimony,  live  right  and  call  upon 
the  Lord  and  cease  not  till  you  obtain 
it.  If  you  do  not  you  will  not  stand. 

Remember  these  sayings,  for  many 
of  you  will  live  to  see  them  fulfilled. 
The  time  will  come  when  no  man  nor 
woman    will    be    able    to    endure    on 


borrowed  light.  Each  will  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  light  within  himself.  If 
you  do  not  have  it,  how  can  you 
stand?  Do  you  believe  it?  (Life  of 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  pp.  449-450). 

In  addition  to  these  seven 
blessings  accruing  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  with  a  testimony,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  members  of 
the  Relief  Society  would  do  the 
following  things  if  they  had  a 
testimony : 

First,  they  would  follow  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  given  in  1836 
to  a  member  of  the  Church  in 
a  leadership  position:  ".  .  . 
strengthen  your  brethren  in  all 
your  conversation,  in  all  your 
prayers,  in  all  your  exhortations, 
and  in  all  your  doings"  (D&C 
108:7).  In  other  words,  every 
member  of  the  Church  would  sus- 
tain unreservedly  those  who  pre- 
side over  him  whether  they  be 
General  Authorities,  stake  and 
mission  authorities,  or  ward  and 
branch  officers.  They  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to 
strengthen  those  who  were  serv- 
ing them  by  their  prayers,  in  all 
their  conversations,  in  their 
teaching  and  preaching,  in  fact, 
in  every  way. 

Second,  the  person  with  a  tes- 
timony will  seek  to  build  Zion  on 
the  earth.  Early  in  the  dispensa- 
tion, the  Lord  told  his  people  that 
this  was  the  most  important 
thing  for  them  to  do.  To  build 
Zion  means  to  be  so  dedicated  to 
the  truth  that  one's  actions,  ef- 
forts, means,  and  abilities  are 
placed  upon  the  altar  for  our 
Savior  in  building  his  kingdom 
upon  the  earth.  It  means,  as  to 
the  Relief  Society  or  any  of  the 
organizations  of  the  Church,  in- 
cluding the  Priesthood,  that  we 
all  become  as  the  ancient  Zion  of 
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Enoch's  day,  ''of  one  heart  and 
one  mind"  (Moses  7:18).  The 
ideal  Zion-condition  in  the  hves 
of  each  individual  was  expressed 
by  President  Brigham  Young  in 
these  words:  ''I  live  and  walk  in 
Zion  every  day  "  {Journal  of  Dis- 
courses 1:4). 

Translating  this  concept  into 
what  is  expected  of  every  Latter- 
day  Saint,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
or  she  who  has  a  testimony  of 
real  substance,  that  person  will 
pay  his  full  tithing,  observe  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  be  honest  and 
truthful,  virtuous  in  his  life,  seek 
the  advancement  of  his  fellow 
man,  and  will  accept  all  of  these 
principles  and  also  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Church,  whether  con- 
sidered small  or  large,  for  all 
advance  the  cause  of  Zion. 

The  First  Presidency  composed 
of  President  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Jedediah 
M.  Grant,  has  given  us  an  insight 
into  the  blessings  received  by 
those  who  have  a  testimony  of 
the  truth: 


Incomparable  delight  and  happiness 
fill  the  soul  of  the  faithful  Saint,  who 
has  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  to  enlighten 
his  understanding.  Happiness  su- 
preme and  love  divine  fill  his  bosom, 
as  he  seeks  to  impart  the  gladsome 
intelligence  to  his  fellow  species,  that 
they  may  also  be  partakers  with  him 
in  the  glorious  cause,  and  share  in  its 
blessings.  Thus  our  holy  religion 
absorbs  every  feeling,  desire,  ambition, 
motive,  and  action  of  our  natures,  and 
renders  every  association  in  life  tribu- 
tary thereto;  it  forms  the  vitality  of 
our  very  existence;  it  enters  not  only 
into  our  spiritual  but  also  into  our 
temporal  organization,  and  controls 
us  in  all  our  affairs.  This  is  true  of 
every  person  who  has  tasted  the  good 
work  of  life,  has  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  continues  to  walk  in  the 
light,  and  be  led  by  its  gentle  influ- 


ence. This  is  salvation  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  it  is  glory  celestial,  and  exalta- 
tion. This  is  the  work  that  makes 
angry  the  adversary,  who  fears  the 
overthrow  of  his  kingdom  and  power 
upon  the  earth,  that  causes  Satan  to 
rage  and  seek  to  destroy  the  Saints 
of  the  Most  High,  as  he  did  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  and  of  his  Apostles  and 
followers  (Latter-day  Prophets  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  1:434). 

As  I  close  these  remarks,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  and  that  I  am  still  enjoying 
in  writing  the  theology  lessons  for 
the  Relief  Society.  I  have  learned 
that  the  sisters  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety are  dedicated  to  the  build- 
ing of  Zion  upon  the  earth. 

Let  us  return  to  the  doubting 
student  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks.  To  him 
and  to  all  people,  I  can  say  that 
if  a  person  seeks  with  all  his 
heart  to  know  of  God's  existence, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior  of 
men,  and  to  know  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God, 
these  truths  will  be  made  known 
to  him  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

I  want  also  to  express  this  fact. 
Regardless  of  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  the  contrary,  ultimately,  in 
each  person's  life  there  must 
come  the  conviction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  know  that  revelation  is 
in  this  Church,  that  the  Lord's 
promise,  as  follows,  is  true: 

If  thou  shalt  ask,  thou  shalt  receive 
revelation  upon  revelation,  knowledge 
upon  knowledge,  that  thou  mayest 
know  the  mysteries  and  peaceable 
things — that  which  bringeth  joy,  that 
which  bringeth  life  eternal  (D&C 
42:61). 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen. 
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Thomena's  Break -Tlirouqh 


Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 


■  ''Mumm-mm."  Thomena  Laud- 
wehr  scrutinized  herself  in  her 
bedroom  mirror.  "Mum — mm." 
Not  beautiful,  but  not  lacking  in 
beauty,  either.  The  thing  was,  she 
knew  what  she  wanted  to  see,  so 
it  should  have  been  easy  to  find 
what  she  was  looking  for;  but, 
search  as  she  might,  the  image  in 
the  mirror  did  not  reflect  strength, 
nor  the  power  to  make  decisions. 
With  a  deep  sigh,  Thomena 
reached  for  her  purse  and  count- 
ed the  few  dollars  it  contained. 
She  had  really  struggled  to  save 
them.  She  wanted  to  buy  Ursula 
Laudwehr,  her  mother-in-law,  a 
birthday  present.  Thomena  had 
discovered  the  date  when  search- 
ing Derek's   family  group  sheet. 


The  problem  now  was,  did  she 
dare  offer  Ursula  Laudwehr  a 
present  she  would  buy  with  so 
little? 

Mrs.  Laudwehr  had  everything, 
it  seemed,  including  a  daughter- 
in-law  she   highly   resented. 

''Derek,"  she  had  asked  at  the 
breakfast  table  a  few  months 
after  their  marriage,  ''Why  do 
you  love  me?" 

Derek  had  dropped  the  toast 
he  was  about  to  sample.  "Be- 
cause you  ask  such  unexpected 
questions." 

"Be  serious.  Why  do  you  love 
me?" 

Derek's  eyes  had  scrutinized 
her,  his  mouth  puckered.  "Why 
do   I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the 
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reasons.   You  are  adorable,   you 
are  beautiful,  you  are  cuddly." 
•     "Derek:' 

"You  did  not  let  me  finish. 
You  are  intelligent,  and  you  are 
in  every  detail  the  girl  I  wanted 
for  my  wife." 

"Oh,  you.  ...  I  have  no 
strength  of  character;  no  power 
to  make  decisions.  I  don't  know 
how  to  treat  your  mother." 

Derek  choked  on  the  milk  he 
was  drinking.  After  a  show  of 
coughing,  he  said,  "Now  she  tells 
me,  after  making  me  wait  for  two 
years  before  she  would  give  me 
the  glad  word.  That  was  because 
she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind!" 

"No.  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
marry  you  long  before  you  asked 
me." 

"Is  that  right?" 

"I  mean — well,  your  mother 
doesn't  approve  of  me." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  your 
power  to  make  decisions?" 

"She  disapproves  of  me.  She 
disapproves  of  my — our  religion. 
She  doesn't  answer  my  letters; 
when  she  does  write,  her  letters 
are  addressed  to  you.  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  what  to  do." 

"The  trouble  with  my  mother 
is,  she  makes  too  many  decisions 
for  other  people;  and  I  insist  on 
making  my  ov/n.  Perhaps  you 
have  noticed.  Our  children  will  be 
so  decisive  they  will  make  up 
your  mind  for  you — whether  or 
no."  He  rose  from  the  table,  then 
stooped  to  kiss  her.  "Don't  you 
worry,  Tom-Baby.  When  you  are 
in  doubt  always  follow  your 
heart." 

They  had  been  almost  delir- 
iously happy  that  first  year.  Mrs. 
Laudwehr  had  refused  to  give 
Derek  support  unless  he  would 
come  to  his  senses  and  enter  the 


University  where  he  belonged.  He 
must  follow  the  traditional  fam- 
ily pattern.  Luckily,  he  had  had 
a  small  income  from  an  uncle's 
estate.  He  did  tutoring,  and 
Thomena  worked  part  time  so 
they  had  managed  without  debt. 
But  now  there  was  a  baby  com- 
ing, and  the  unpleasant  facts 
Thomena  had  forced  to  the  back 
of  her  mind  appeared  and  de- 
manded to  be  recognized.  No 
home  could  be  complete  without 
a  parent  or  a  grandparent.  Thom- 
ena had  adored  the  grandmother 
who  had  reared  her;  and  the  aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins — why,  life 
would  be  unbearable  without 
them.  Derek  found  in  Uncle  Jim 
the  father  he  had  never  known, 
and  Thomena  must  find  in  Mrs. 
Laudwehr  the  mother  she  had 
never  known.  So,  clearly,  it  was 
up  to  her  to  find  some  way  to 
resolve  the  situation.  And  she 
could  not  even  decide  on  a  birth- 
day present. 

Last  fall  Mrs.  Laudwehr  had 
appeared  on  the  faculty  of  their 
university  as  an  exchange  profes- 
sor. She  rented  an  expensive 
apartment.  It  should  have  been 
a  time  of  rejoicing,  but  it  was  not. 
Thomena's  disk  of  happiness 
would  not  play  on  her  emotional 
machine.  No  friendship  devel- 
oped, and  without  friendship  how 
could  anyone  find  love? 

Thomena  turned  from  the 
mirror.  Taking  her  sweater  and 
purse,  she  went  into  the  living 
room  just  as  Derek  and  his 
friend,  Phil  Harris,  came  bound- 
ing up  the  stairs. 

"Hi,  Tom-Baby.  I  was  afraid 
you  might  be  gone.  Come  in, 
Phil,  arid  don't  mind  my  hugging 
my  adorable  wife.  Isn't  she  beau- 
tiful?" 

Thomena's   face   colored   with 
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embarrassment.  "But,  why  are 
you  home  this  time  of  the  day?" 
she  asked  when  she  could. 

"Phil  and  I  have  to  go  to 
Lowell  Peak  dam  to  watch  the 
installation  of  some  electronic 
machinery.  We  must  write  papers 
on  it.  We  may  be  gone  a  week, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you 
that  long  without  the  car.  Will 
you  drive  us  up?" 

"Surely,  I  would  love  to."  But 
after  they  were  away  from  town 
and  speeding  toward  the  high 
hills,  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Laud- 
wehr's  birthday.  "Today  is  your 
mother's  birthday,"  she  told 
Derek,  "and  I  should  get  back 
before  the  stores  close." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  it  is  too  late 
now  for  me  to  see  her.  She  will 
not  mind.  She  quit  having  birth- 
days before  I  was  old  enough  to 
buy  her  a  present.  Give  her  a  kiss 
fo'r  me,  but  do  not  mention  her 
birthday.  She  will  not  like  it." 

"The  stores  are  open  until 
eight  tonight,"  Phil  said,  "and  it 
won't  take  longer  than  half  an 
hour  to  buy  a  present,  so  you 
should  be  able  to  make  it." 

The  three  were  sitting  in  the 
front  seat,  Derek  driving  effort- 
lessly as  he  did  most  things. 
At  Phil's  suggestion,  Thomena 
turned  her  head  to  hide  a  smile. 
How  little  he  knew  about  buy- 
ing a  present,  and  she  had  been 
looking  for  the  past  month. 

The  drive  could  have  been  so 
wonderful  if  Thomena  had  not 
been  so  conscious  of  time.  Over 
and  over,  she  listed  in  her  mind 
possible  purchases  that  would  be 
suitable  and  acceptable — but  she 
would  never  get  back  in  time  to 
shop.  Occasionally,  a  small  town 
would  offer  something  more  valu- 
able than  could  be  found  in  the 
city.  She  remembered  once  in  a 


small-town  bookstore  she  had 
found  a  first  edition  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn.  On  the  flyleaf  it  said, 
"Christmas,  1894.  To  my  beloved 
nephew."  She  had  paid  ten  cents 
for  the  book.  Perhaps  she  could 
give  that  to  Mrs.  Laudwehr — 
but,  no,  her  mother-in-law  un- 
doubtedly appreciated  first  edi- 
tions, but  not  of  a  juvenile  book. 

"This  is  the  sixteenth  time 
you  have  looked  at  your  watch 
in  the  last  fifteen  minutes,"  Der- 
ek broke  her  reverie.  "Are  you 
that  anxious   to   say   goodbye?" 

Thomena  smiled.  "Frankly, 
yes.  I  want  to  get  into  a  store." 

"Bake  her  a  cake." 

"You  know  she  doesn't  eat 
pastries.  Too  fattening." 

"Well,  I  like  cake.  Suppose  you 
have  one  baked  for  me  when  I 
get  back,  and  forget  a  present." 
Derek  was  always  positive  when 
speaking  of  his  mother.  "She 
doesn't  like  to  be  reminded  of  her 
age." 

Thomena's  hopes  sank.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Laudwehr  would  resent 
being  a  grandmother.  I  can't 
buy  her  love  with  a  present, 
she  told  herself,  but  the  ice 
must  be  broken  someway  and 
it  would  be  terrible  not  to  be 
remembered  on  one's  birthday. 
Christmas  is  for  everybody,  but 
a  birthday  is  one's  very  own. 

"Well,  here  we  are."  Derek 
had  driven  across  the  causeway 
and  stopped  before  an  office 
building.  He  reached  for  his  type- 
writer and  briefcase.  "You  get 
with  the  baggage,  Phil.  I  am  driv- 
ing back  to  where  the  steep  climb 
begins.  Can't  trust  Tom-Baby 
to  drive  that  alone.  I  will  walk 
back." 

"But  that  is  too  far,"  Thom- 
ena  protested. 
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''Not  nearly  as  far  as  from 
there  to  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
yon." 

"I  just  remembered,"  Phil  told 
Thomena,  "after  you  leave  this 
first  canyon  there  is  a  turn  to  the 
right.  It  will  take  you  through  a 
small  resort.  You  might  find 
something  there." 

'Thank  you,  Phil.  I  will  take 
the  turn." 

Derek  maneuvered  the  car 
about  and  again  crossed  the 
causeway.  Water  was  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  dam.  On  the  lower 
side  there  was  nothing  but  a 
downward  plunge  with  a  great 
roaring  spray  issuing  from  three 
outlets.  At  the  point  in  the  road 
where  the  angle  of  descent  lev- 
eled, Derek  set  the  brakes.  He 
got  out  and  Thomena  slipped  be- 
hind the  wheel. 

"You  will  be  careful,  won't 
you,  darling?  I  never  knew  there 
could  be  anyone  as  precious  as 
you." 

She  leaned  forward  to  receive 
his  parting  kiss.  "You  forget  I 
have  driven  over  mountain  roads 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  have  a 
license." 

"That  is  the  only  reason  I  am 
trusting  you  to  make  it  back. 
Please,  be  careful." 

"I  can't  go  without  the  keys." 

Derek's  face  went  blank,  then 
he  laughed.  "I  was  not  conscious 
of  having  put  them  in  my  pocket. 
Here  you  are.  ..."  He  stopped 
again  and  felt  in  all  his  pockets. 
"Thomena,  I  have  come  away 
without  my  wallet.  Must  have 
left  it  in  the  slacks.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

"Shall  I  bring  it  up  to  you?" 

"No.  I  don't  need  anything 
but  a  little  cash — have  to  pay 
for  my  board.  Phil  might  have 
enough  to  lend  me  some,  but  I 


doubt  it.  He  gets  by  on  so  little." 
Without  hesitation,  Thomena 
handed  him  her  purse.  He  took 
the  money  from  it  and  handed  it 
back.  "I  dislike  doing  this.  I 
know  you  were  on  your  way 
downtown  when  we  picked  you 
up." 

There  was  another  leavetaking, 
then  Thomena  realized  she  was 
going  down  the  mountain  at  a 
fast  pace.  She  felt  a  little  light- 
headed. The  decision  had  been 
taken  from  her;  it  was  no  longer 
her  responsibility  to  buy  a  birth- 
day present;  but  she  had  done  her 
best.  She  took  the  road  Phil  had 
suggested,  but  as  she  had  no 
money  she  drove  through  the  re- 
sort without  stopping. 

But  her  mother-in-law's  birth- 
day still  kept  intruding  on  her 
thoughts.  Derek  had  been  offered 
a  teaching  fellowship,  so  they 
were  sure  to  be  here  two  more 
years.  Would  Ursula  Laudwehr 
move  when  they  did?  What  dif- 
ference would  it  make?  The  next 
two  years,  she  reasoned,  would  be 
as  important  as  any  two  years  of 
their  lives;  perhaps  more  so,  for 
the  wider  the  gap  the  harder  it 
would  be  to  bridge.  The  day 
would  not  be  over  until  twelve 
o'clock  and — here  I  go  again, 
she  thought.  Why  can't  I  just  for- 
get? The  decision  was  taken  out 
of  my  hands. 

In  the  canyon,  dusk  was  set- 
tling heavily  over  trees  and  road. 
She  made  a  turn  that  brought 
her  to  an  opening  between  the 
hills.  Here  the  sun  was  still  shin- 
ing. For  a  moment  it  almost 
blinded  her.  She  drew  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  stopped  the 
car.  Sunshine  lay  like  a  dappled 
but  physical  blanket  over  a  small 
clearing.  "A  crowd,  a  host  of  gold- 
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en  daffodils,"  she  quoted,  only 
the  flowers  were  not  daffodils, 
but  common  everyday  butter- 
cups, the  kind  she  had  picked  as 
a  child. 

Suddenly  Thomena's  hopes 
flared — it  might  be  possible  yet. 
She  was  out  of  the  car  and 
picking  buttercups  before  her 
thoughts  had  quite  jelled. 

She  began  picking,  choosing 
only  the  largest  long-stemmed 
ones.  When  she  had  all  she  could 
hold  in  her  two  hands,  she  re- 
turned to  the  car  and  laid  them 
on  the  back  seat.  Now — if  she 
hurried  she  could  arrange  the 
blossoms  in  a  vase;  at  least,  it 
would  be  a  birthday  remem- 
brance, if  not  a  present. 

When  nearly  to  the  county 
road,  she  stopped  the  car  so 
suddenly  she  was  thrown  against 
the  steering  wheel.  Before  her 
was  another  expanse  of  flowers, 
sego  lilies,  this  time.  Buttercups 
did  not  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular; sego  lilies  did.  They  were 
sort  of  a  s3nitibol.  She  started 
picking.    The    plants    were    not 
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thickly  grouped  as  were  the 
buttercups,  but  they  were  larger 
and  more  colorful  than  any  she 
had  ever  seen.  The  lilac  and  gold 
in  the  centers  were  more  vivid 
and  the  petals  creamier  than 
usual.  She  moved  about  choosing, 
discarding.  She  laid  the  lilies  be- 


side the  buttercups,  then  hurried 
to  get  home  before  they  wilted. 

Thomena  put  both  bouquets 
on  the  kitchen  table  while  she 
hunted  for  a  vase.  She  found  one 
of  olive-green  porcelain.  It  was 
fashioned  with  a  square  foot  and 
a  stem  that  flared  into  a  shallow 
bowl. 

Thomena  chose  her  blossoms 
carefully  and  arranged  them  as 
tastefully  as  she  could.  But  she 
could  not  trust  the  car  seat  to 
hold  the  vase  so  the  water  would 
not  spill,  and  she  could  not  trust 
the  blossoms  out  of  water  for 
another  half  hour;  besides,  she 
wanted  to  enter  Ursula's  presence 
with  the  arrangement  intact.  It 
would  make  a  better  impression. 
She  would  have  to  walk  and  carry 
the  offering. 

At  the  Centralia,  where  Mrs. 
Laudwehr  lived,  Thomena  took 
the  elevator  to  the  twelfth  floor. 
She  walked  carefully  down  the 
hall  and  knocked  at  number  983. 
What  if  Mrs.  Laudwehr  laughed 
at  her  present,  or,  worse  still,  pre- 
tended to  like  it?  Thomena  could 
not  help  that  happening,  much  as 
she  would  regret  it;  it  was  her 
privilege  to  give  and  Mrs.  Laud- 
wehr's  to  receive  in  any  manner 
she  saw  fit. 

Ursula  Laudwehr  opened  the 
door,  and  for  a  moment  stood 
blinking  at  the  tired  looking, 
disheveled  girl.  "Come  in." 

"Happy,  birthday,"  Thomena 
said,  and  took  two  steps  into  the 
living  room."  Then  she  stumbled 
and  water  sloshed  from  the  shal- 
low vase  onto  the  rose  carpet. 
She  sat  down,  abruptly,  set  the 
vase  away  from  her,  and  began  to 
cry.  She  was  tired,  she  was 
hungry,  and  she  had  ruined 
everything. 

Ursula    frowned.    She    studied 
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the  girl  intently,  then  a  faint 
smile  softened  her  features.  She 
brought  a  towel  and  wiped  the 
water  from  the  rug.  She  took  the 
vase  away  and  returned  with  the 
arrangement  intact.  She  placed  it 
on  the  table  before  the  couch  on 
which  she  had  been  sitting. 

"You  have  made  your  point/' 
she  said  suddenly.  "Come  sit  by 
me." 

The  sobs  stopped  more  abrupt- 
ly than  they  had  begun.  After  a 
sniffle  or  two,  Thomena  wiped 
her  eyes  and  her  dress.  "What  do 
you  mean?"  she  demanded. 

"Why  did  you  come  here?" 

"Why  to—  to—" 

"Exactly.  Incidentally,  this  is 
the  first  birthday  present  I  have 
been  given  since  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  Thank  you.  I  honor  the 
thought  that  prompted  the  giv- 
ing." 

"Why — why,  Derek  told  me 
you  didn't  like  birthday  pres- 
ents." 

"An  unhappy  experience  at 
that  age  soured  me,  and  I  retali- 
ated in  the  only  way  I  knew. 
When  I  matured  a  little,  I  could 
not  find  the  softness  to  say  I  had 
changed." 

A  little  reluctantly,  Thomena 


sat  on  the  couch;  she  was  not 
prepared  for  a  quick  surrender. 
She  looked  at  her  mother-in-law 
and  saw  understanding  in  her 
eyes.  "You  are  a  sweetie-pie,"  she 
cried  impulsively.  Then  her  face 
flushed.  "I  didn't  mean  to  be 
flippant.  I  know  you  dislike  slang. 
Derek  calls  me  'Tom-Baby,'  and 
I  wish  he  wouldn't.  It  sounds  so 
— so  juvenile  and  like  a  cat." 

Mrs.  Laudwehr  actually  smiled. 
"Let  Derek  be  juvenile.  It  is  a 
delayed  reaction.  He  will  recover. 
How  would  you  like  Ursula  Mow- 
bray DeLilue  Laudwehr  for  a 
name?" 

"Horrible."  Thomena  leaned 
and  kissed  the  owner  of  those 
names.  "I  know  a  much  prettier 
one." 

"Tell  me." 

''Grandmother.'' 

Mrs.  Laudwehr 's  eyes  har- 
dened briefly.  She  drew  a  deep 
breath.  "So  be  it."  Then  she 
succumbed.  "After  all,  no  matter 
how  much  she  may  resent  it 
every  oldish  woman  needs  a 
grandchild." 

"Every  child  needs  a  grand- 
mother." Thomena  kissed  her 
again,  then  said  belatedly, 
"Happy  birthday,  Mother." 


MY   BUTTERFLY 

Vilate   R.    McAllister 

Happiness,   flaunting   butterfly  wings, 
Fluttered   beyond   my  grasp. 

In   vain    I    pursued   the   dancing  wraith, 
Far  too  elusive  to  clasp. 

Discouraged   and  tired,    I   stopped  to   rest. 
And  quietly  sat  on   a   boulder. 

Happiness  fluttered   near  again. 

And   presently  lit  on   my  shoulder! 
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PSALM   100 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 
all  ye  lands.  Serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness:  come  before  his  presence 
with  singing.  Know  ye  that  the  Lord 
he  is  God:  it  is  he  that  hath  made  us, 
and  not  we  ourselves;  we  are  his 
people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 
Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
and  into  his  courts  with  praise:  be 
thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name. 
For  the  Lord  is  good;  his  mercy  is 
everlasting;  and  his  truth  endureth  to 
all  generations. 

■  The  frequently  quoted  expres- 
sion that  ''accompanists  are  born 
and  not  made"  is  one  with  which 
I  do  not  agree.  Accompanying  is 
an  acquired  art,  and  one  which 
any  good  pianist  can  master.  One 
can  be  guided  a  long  way  on  the 
road  which  leads  to  proficiency. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  however, 
the  individual  must  have  learned 
all  of  the  mechanics  involved  and 
be  able  to  profit  by  his  own  ex- 
perience. One  can  learn  to  play 
the  notes  of  an  accompaniment 
with  skill,  but  the  art  of  accom- 
panying and  ensemble  playing 
will  come  to  him  only  as  a  result 
of  his  own  efforts  in  study,  per- 
severance, patience,  and  experi- 
ence. The  playing  of  accompani- 
ments should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  other  things, 
but  rather  the  accompanist's 
work  is  sufficiently  rewarding  in 
itself.  Those  who  have  had  the 
experience  of  being  an  accompa- 
nist know  the  delight  which  this 
area  of  music-making  can  give. 

The  conductor  and  singers  de- 
pend upon  the  accompanist  at  all 
times  for  support  and  inspiration. 
Sir  Landon  Ronald  once  said: 
'The  world  is  overstocked  with 
brilliant  solo  pianists,  but  there 
are  precious  few  good  accompa- 
nists." 
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The  great  accompanist  Gerald 
Moore  stated: 

The  popular  conception  of  an  ade- 
quate accompanist  is  of  a  quiet, 
modest  individual,  seen  but  not  heard, 
an  affable  automation,  obediently 
following  the  soloist  and  oozing  with 
sympathy  and  discretion  from  every 
pore  ....  only  on  the  rarest  occasion 
should  the  accompanist  be  satisfied 
with  providing  an  unobtrusive  murmur 
in  the  background.  Such  an  attitude 
would  ruin  the  works  of  any  great 
composer. 

To  the  singer,  a  good  accompa- 
nist means  good  work,  and  good 
work  means  enjoyable  work. 

A  good  or  competent  accompa- 
nist does  not  follow,  but  antici- 
pates and  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  conductor  and  singers. 
Skill  in  doing  this  is  acquired  by 
proper  coordinated  attention. 
The  music  must  be  well  in  hand, 
including  mastery  of  the  singer's 
part,  so  that  the  accompanist  can 
be  alert  to  subtle  changes  in  tem- 
po or  dynamics  which  are  not 
indicated  in  the  score.  Being  sen- 
sitive to  the  conductor's  wishes 
in  observing  these  nuances,  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  and  interest 
of  the  music.  These  subtleties 
cannot  be  easily  taught,  but  are 
developed  as  the  result  of  study, 
concentration,  and  experience. 

Brother  J.  Spencer  Cornwall 
states  in  his  book  Fundamentals 
of  Conducting,  that: 

A  conductor  cannot  appreciate  too 
highly  an  efficient  accompanist — one 
who  can  anticipate  his  every  need — 
one  who  will  sound  the  pitch  in  a 
rehearsal  at  every  necessary  point 
without  being  told — one  who  can  right 
a  tempo  which  has  slackened  or  ac- 
celerated— one  who  can  boost  the 
pitch  of  the  singers  when  it  has 
flatted  and  one  who  can  follow  every 
movement  of  the  conductor  and 
exemplify  it  in  his  playing. 


When  the  work  of  the  conductor 
and  accompanist  complement  each 
other  in  all  phases  of  musical  per- 
formance, the  situation  is  ideal. 

An  accompaniment  is  not  writ- 
ten as  an  afterthought.  It  must 
be  the  foundation  for  the  entire 
musical  structure  of  the  composi- 
tion. Any  piece  of  music  with  a 
poorly  written  or  poorly  played 
accompaniment  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

Accompaniments  are  not  only 
important  because  of  their  tech- 
nical difficulty,  but  may,  because 
of  their  simplicity,  give  the  sen- 
sitive pianist  much  more  to  think 
about.  Many  pianists  do  not  take 
enough  time  to  work  for  quality 
of  tone  and  a  variety  of  shadings 
in  a  simple  or  easily  read  accom- 
paniment. The  singers  want 
something  more  than  the  casual 
playing  of  mere  notes.  The  sim- 
plicity of  these  accompaniments 
demands  that  they  be  treated 
reverently.  The  accompanist  must 
be  able  to  interpret  and  play  the 
music  from  a  variety  of  compos- 
ers, in  a  variety  of  styles  to  suit 
the  composer  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  composition.  Learn 
to  analyze  the  music  and  listen 
critically  to  your  playing  of  it. 

In  preparation  for  learning  a 
new  song,  one  should  first  of  all 
study  the  words.  The  accompani- 
ment to  every  good  song  paints  a 
picture  or  creates  a  mood  which 
is  inspired  by  the  words.  There- 
fore, the  accompanist  and  con- 
ductor, as  well  as  the  singers, 
must  depend  upon  these  words 
to  guide  them.  What  character 
can  an  accompanist  give  to  her 
playing  if  she  is  not  familiar  with 
the  words?  How  can  she  possibly 
feel  a  unity  of  expression  with  the 
conductor  and  singers  if  she  does 
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not  know  the  words,  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  them? 

POSITION  AT  PIANO- 
HAND  POSITION 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  attributes  which  are  of  prime 
importance  in  developing  the  art 
of  piano  playing  and  accompany- 
ing. First  of  all,  one  must  have  a 
good  position  at  the  piano.  She 
should  be  at  a  comfortable  height 
so  that  her  hands  rest  easily  on 
the  keyboard  to  be  held  on  a 
plane  nearly  level  with  the  fore- 
arms. The  hands  should  be 
cupped,  with  fingers  curved,  so 
that  a  good  singing  tone  can  be 
produced.  The  weight  of  the  arm 
centers  in  the  ball  of  the  finger- 
tip as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  key.  The  wrist  should  be  re- 
laxed at  all  times. 

TONE  QUALITY,   PHRASING,   AND 
BALANCE  OF  TONE 

In  developing  tone  quality,  one 
should  learn  to  listen  to  oneself. 
This  is  of  utmost  importance. 
There  should  be  no  harsh  sounds, 
but  constant  striving  to  develop 
a  beautiful  singing  tone.  Practice 
a  hymn  and  try  to  bring  out  dif- 
ferent melodic  lines  (soprano, 
alto,  or  tenor)  in  a  succession  of 
chords.  While  the  soprano  voice 
in  an  accompaniment  frequently 
sings  out,  very  often  a  tone  in  an 
inner  voice  may  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  must  be  brought  out  to 
indicate  a  change  of  key  or  har- 
mony. One  should  learn  to  con- 
trol the  tone  so  that  all  tones, 
except  the  melodic  tone  in  a 
chord,  are  subdued.  If  one  learns 
to  use  the  fingers  with  sensitivity, 
a  variety  of  touch  can  be  devel- 
oped, and,  by  experimenting  with 
touch,  a  variety  of  tone  colors 
can  be  produced. 


PHRASING  AND   BALANCE  OF  TONE 

Observe  the  phrasing  and  mus- 
ical punctuation  indicated  in  the 
score.  Practice  to  develop  the  art 
of  beautiful  phrasing.  Phrases  are 
usually  indicated  by  long  curved 
lines  over  the  notes.  The  notes 
within  a  phrase  are  usually 
played  legato  (smoothly) ;  the 
end  of  a  phrase  is  often  indicated 
by  a  break  or  slight  lift  of  the 
wrist.  However,  there  must  be  no 
interruption  in  the  rhythm. 

The  accompanist  must  listen 
constantly  to  the  balance  of  tone. 
She  must  keep  under  but  give 
strong  support  to  the  singers. 

LEGATO  PLAYING— SCALES 

Scale  practice  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  piano  technique.  A  scale 
is  a  (developing)  chain  in  which 
all  of  the  notes  are  played  pre- 
cisely alike  and  are  very  even  in 
tone.  They  must  be  played 
smoothly  and  connected  as  in 
legato  playing.  In  this,  there  is 
no  break  between  tones.  One 
finger  comes  up  as  the  other  goes 
down.  Up  motions  are  the  exact 
reciprocal  of  down  motions;  the 
one  must  equal  and  counterbal- 
ance the  other.  This  reciprocity 
is  of  vital  importance.  Clearness, 
fluency,  and  general  control  of 
the  fingers  depend  upon  this 
reciprocal  action.  In  a  poorly  ex- 
ecuted scale  it  is  probable  that 
the  up  motions  are  neither  as 
quick  as  the  down  motions,  nor 
as  accurately  timed.  In  playing 
a  whole  note,  for  example,  the 
finger  that  has  been  correctly 
trained  goes  down  to  the  key  and 
is  lifted  with  precisely  the  same 
speed  with  which  it  would  play  a 
group  of  64th  notes.  The  only 
difference  is  the  length  of  time 
that  the   finger  remains   on   the 
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key.  The  reasons  for  this  quick 
finger  action  are:  (1)  good  qual- 
ity of  tone  is  achieved;  (2)  power 
is  secured;  and  (3)  speed  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  scale  is  legato — 
played  smoothly. 

Learn  to  play  with  skill  the 
scales,  arpeggios,  and  chords  of 
all  major  and  minor  keys.  This 
will  make  learning  new  music 
much  easier. 

PEDALING 

Good  pedaling  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Syncopated  pedaling  is 
used  in  most  of  our  hymns.  To 
acquire  proficiency  in  syncopated 
pedaling,  practice  a  scale  putting 
the  sustaining  pedal  down  just 
after  a  key  is  played.  The  pedal 
comes  up  as  the  next  key  is 
struck,  and  goes  down  while  you 
are  still  holding  the  key.  Apply 
this  principle  as  you  practice  the 
hymns  and  you  will  find  that 
they  will  sound  much  more 
smoothly.  If  a  tone  or  bass  chord 
is  to  be  held  through  the  phrase, 
the  pedal  must  catch  the  low 
tone  and  sustain  it.  As  a  rule,  the 
pedal  changes  with  the  harmonic 
change. 

DYNAMICS 

Learn  the  meaning  of  all  the 
markings  on  the  pages  of  music 
in  a  song.  Follow  the  composer's 
markings  accurately .  Get  a  mus- 
ical dictionary  and  use  it  regular- 
ly for  reference.  (Elson's  is  a  good 
one.)  Study  the  dynamics  (tone 
volume)  and  learn  to  control  the 
amount  of  tone  you  use  accord- 
ing to  the  specific  directions  of 
the  composer.  For  example,  a 
crescendo  must  be  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  tone  and  a  diminuendo 
a  gradual  decrease  in  tone.  Learn 
to  observe  all  markings  in  every 


piece  of  music  you  play.  This  will 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of 
the  music  both  to  the  performer 
as  well  as  to  the  listener. 

RHYTHM 

Rhythm  in  music  consists  of 
regular  recurring  accents.  The 
rhythm  must  be  sure  and  steady. 
A  metronome  is  of  some  help,  but 
learn  to  rely  on  yourself.  Always 
count  time,  but,  of  course,  to 
yourself.  Learn  the  measure  sig- 
natures and  follow  them  accu- 
rately. It  is  important  that  you 
do  not  neglect  the  rests;  count 
them  the  same  as  you  do  the 
notes. 

TEMPO 

Check  the  metronome  mark- 
ings and  be  sure  the  speed  of 
your  rhythms  is  correct. 

Sister  Florence  J.  Madsen  says 
in  her  book  Music  Leadership  in 
Relief  Society:  ''Make  sure  that 
the  tempo  is  comfortable  for  the 
singers  and  enchances  the  beauty, 
dignity,  and  character  of  the 
song."  A  word  of  caution — many 
songs  may  lose  the  spirit  or  fail 
to  be  enthusiastically  received  by 
being  taken  at  too  slow  or  too 
fast  a  tempo.  A  sense  of  timing 
is  all  important.  The  conductor 
has  to  rely  on  an  efficient  ac- 
companist who  has  the  musician- 
ship and  training,  to  keep  the 
proper  tempo,  and  give  support 
and  inspiration  to  the  conductor 
and  singers.  All  should  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  a  successful 
and  beautiful  performance.  Here, 
again,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the 
text  and  meaning  of  the  words 
to  the  song.  The  feeling  must  be 
personal  and  dynamic,  if  you  are 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  listen- 
ers. Both  conductor  and  accom- 
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panist  must  radiate  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  both  the  singers 
and  the  music.  The  accompanist 
should  learn  to  forget  the  fingers 
and  keep  his  eye  on  the  vocal 
line.  Sing  the  words  to  yourself 
and  make  a  mental  note  of  where 
the  singers  breathe. 

SIGHT  READING 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  practice 
in  sight  reading  can  greatly  im- 
prove one's  ability  and  give  con- 
fidence in  playing  and  learning 
new  music.  Begin  with  reading 
simple  compositions  and,  grad- 
ually, increase  the  difficulty  of 
the  music  as  you  gain  in  confi- 
dence and  proficiency.  It  would 
be  well  to  start  with  the  first 
hymn  and  go  through  the  entire 
book.  This  would  give  the  accom- 
panist a  general  acquaintance 
with  all  of  the  hymns.  As  she  re- 
turns to  practice  them,  she  should 
read  the  texts  and  decide  which 
style  and  mood  belong  to  each 
song  and  play  them  accordingly. 
As  the  hymns  are  played,  do 
make  sure  that  both  hands  strike 
the  chord  in  unison  or  together. 
Never,  never  play  the  left  hand 
before  the  right  hand.  In  sight 
reading,  it  is  very  important  al- 
ways to  maintain  an  even  beat 
and  take  it  at  a  slower  tempo. 
If  some  notes  are  left  out,  it  will 
not  matter — but  do  maintain  the 
beat. 

PRELUDE  AND   INTERLUDE 

In  playing  the  prelude  or  intro- 
duction and  interlude  in  a  song 
or  hymn,  it  is  very  important  that 
these  passages  be  played  with 
authority,  employing  all  the  tech- 
nique of  fine  piano  playing.  In 
both  places,  the  tempo  of  the 
song  should  be  maintained. 


The  introduction  of  a  hymn 
should  consist  of  the  beginning 
four  measures  or  first  phrase,  and 
end  with  the  last  four  measures 
or  last  phrase.  If  the  hymn  is 
short,  all  of  it  may  be  played.  An 
interlude,  consisting  of  the  last 
phrase  of  the  hymn,  may  be 
played  after  the  second  verse.  Do 
not  wander  away  in  some  impro- 
visation that  takes  the  singers 
away  from  the  tune  they  are  sing- 
ing. In  a  song,  these  preludes  and 
interludes  are  solo  parts  for  the 
piano  and  must  be  made  inter- 
esting and  beautiful.  These  are 
places  where  the  piano  can  speak 
and  assume  the  leadership. 

Sister  Madsen  says: 

Prelude  music  is  played  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generating  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion and  worship,  and  not  for  drown- 
ing out  conversation  and  noise.  The 
accompanist  therefore  should  choose 
music  that  is  of  a  subdued  and  quiet 
nature  and  not  a  display  of  volimie, 
speed,  or  technique  (Ibid,  page  34). 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  to 
you  that  you  must  practice  and 
learn  to  play  the  music  beautiful- 
ly. Your  goal  of  inspiring  a  spirit 
of  devotion  and  worship  cannot 
be  achieved  if  you  play  inaccu- 
rately, carelessly,  or  with  faulty 
phrasing  or  technique.  Remem- 
ber that  if  you  are  invited  to  be- 
come the  Relief  Society  stake  or 
ward  organist  or  chorister,  it  is 
an  opportunity  for  growth  and 
development.  Any  mother  who  is 
herself  growing  and  learning  will 
be  a  far  better  mother.  We  all 
need  to  feel  that  we  are  improv- 
ing our  talents  and  abilities  and 
this  must  continue  throughout 
life  if  we  are  pursuing  our  Heav- 
enly Father's  plan  for  us. 

Make  stake  leadership  music 
department  an  inspiration  and  of 
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real  value  to  ward  leaders.  The 
organists  should  meet  separately 
for  a  short  time  and  discuss  ap- 
propriate prelude  music.  They 
should  play  for  each  other  and 
exchange  ideas.  They  can  discuss 
the  fundamentals  of  musicianship 
and  of  interpretation,  observing 
phrasing  and  dynamics  and  even 
technical  problems.  The  chorister 
and  organist  should  plan  togeth- 
er for  the  leadership  meetings 
throughout  the  year,  using  their 
ingenuity  and  understanding  of 
the  needs  in  the  wards.  If  the 
ward  leaders  feel  that  they  are 
getting  some  real  help,  they  will 
make  every  effort  to  attend,  and 
the  standard  of  music  in  the  wards 
will  be  raised  immeasurably.  It 
will  become  vitalized  and,  sisters, 
we  do  need  to  vitalize  the  music 
in  stakes,  wards,  and  branches. 
Study  continuously ,  and  you  and 
the  Church  will  reap  the  rewards. 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
urge  all  of  you  to  attend  as  many 
concerts — especially  orchestral — 
as  you  can,  and  constantly  listen 
to  good  music.  Study  the  tonal 


and  dynamic  effects,  the  melodic 
line,  the  harmonic  progression, 
and  balance  of  tone.  Listen  to  the 
instruments  which  play  the  mel- 
ody or  theme  and  try  to  follow 
its  development. 

I  can't  stress  this  continuing 
education  too  strongly.  We  should 
maintain  the  highest  standards 
in  our  music,  both  for  services 
and  performances.  There  must  al- 
ways be  growth  and  development. 
Excellence  is  the  result  of  atten- 
tion to  seemingly  insignificant 
details — the  shading  of  the  piano, 
the  accent  of  a  word,  the  chang- 
ing of  the  countenance.  The  key 
to  achieving  excellence  is  to  give 
three  times  the  amount  of  work 
and  attention  to  learning  the 
composition  that  you  consider 
necessary. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father 
bless  our  efforts  as  we  strive  to 
improve  our  talents  and  ability 
to  develop  the  art  of  accompany- 
ing so  that  we  can  make  worth- 
while contributions  to  the  Church 
and,  specifically,  to  Relief  So- 
ciety. 


LIFTED  HANDS 

Delia  Adams  Leitner 


Jesus  lifted   up  his  hands 

A  blessing  to  invoke 
On   his  disciples  when   he   left, 

And  as  the  words  he  spoke 
They   listened  to   his  final  thought 

That  henceforth  they  should   be 
His  messengers  of  gospel   news, 

Proclaimed  from  sea  to  sea. 


He  "lifted   up  his  hands,"  and  we, 

Heirs  of  his  truth,  should  go 
With   hands  that  lift  to  serve  in   love, 

The  heart's  rich  overflow; 
Hands  that  bring  help,  supply,  and  aid. 

Obeying  his  commands, 
Channels  for  comfort,  courage,   hope. 

Our  "lifting  up"  of  hands. 
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That 

I       Certain 

Sparlile 

Frances  Carter  Yost 


■  Fanny  Carlsen  hummed  a  med- 
ley of  favorite  tunes  as  she  sewed 
the  buttons  on  the  dress  she  had 
just  finished  making.  This  was 
a  special  dress,  for  a  special  oc- 
casion. True,  the  dress,  like  all  of 
Fanny's  clothes,  would  be  worn 
for  years  and  years.  But  this  dress 
would  be  forever  remembered  and 
referred  to  as  the  dress  for  the 
trip  in   1966. 

Fanny  and  Alex  Carlsen  en- 
joyed life.  They  loved  their  cozy 
home  surrounded  by  a  well-kept 
yard,  garnished  with  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  a  few  thriving 
fruit  trees.  Alex  liked  his  job  at 
the  plant,  and  his  boss.  They  ap- 
preciated the  people  of  their 
neighborhood,  both  grownups 
and  little  folks.  They  liked  their 
ward  family  and  their  stake  ac- 
quaintances. They  had  a  few 
really  choice  friends  with  whom 
they  visited  back  and  forth.  Yes, 
Fanny  thought,  she  and  Alex 
lived  a  good,   full  life,  but  the 


highlight  of  it  all  was  always  their 
annual  trip. 

The  trip  was  a  twelve-hundred- 
mile  journey  they  took  during 
Alex's  two  weeks'  vacation.  The 
trip  was  to  see  their  son  Tom  and 
his  family. 

Tom  was  their  only  child.  He 
was  a  good  son,  one  of  whom  to 
be  proud.  When  the  Carlsens  had 
started  life  together,  they  had 
hoped  for  a  big  family.  Only  one 
had  come  to  bless  their  union.  So 
they  actually  showered  upon 
Tom  love  sufficient  for  a  huge 
family. 

Fanny  felt  each  year  of  their 
life  spread  out  rich  and  full,  but 
she  admitted  the  two  weeks  going 
to  see  Tom  was  the  highlight  of 
the  whole  year.  As  she  thought 
about  it,  they  spent  six  months 
of  the  year  remembering  their 
trip,  recalling  the  sheer  joy  of  it 
all.  Then  they  spent  the  next  five 
and  a  half  months  planning  for 
the  next  trip. 
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Now  the  time  was  here  .  .  . 
almost.  They  would  leave  on  their 
trip  in  twelve  more  days.  Fanny 
had  their  clothes  all  cleaned  and 
pressed.  Now  she  had  this  lovely 
new  dress  made  to  add  sparkle 
to  her  wardrobe — and  to  remem- 
ber the  trip,  after  it  was  all  over. 

Fanny  sat  back  and  for  a  few 
minutes  admired  her  work,  as  the 
dress  hung  on  a  hanger  over  the 
door.  It  was  pretty.  She  had  had 
good  luck  with  it.  The  dress  fit 
perfectly  and  felt  good.  It  was 
so  pretty  she  was  tempted  to 
wear  it  on  the  trip.  But  she 
thought  it  would  be  more  fun  to 
bring  it  out  fresh  and  lovely  for 
Tom  and  Barbara  to  see  her  in 
it,  for  the  first  time. 

"My  goodness,  I've  been  so  en- 
grossed in  my  sewing,  I  haven't 
even  watched  for  the  mailman." 

Fanny  hurried  to  the  front 
door.  A  letter  from  Barbara!  No! 
It's  Tom's  handwriting.  How 
thoughtful  of  Tom  to  take  time 
to  write.  He  usually  phoned,  and 
left  the  writing  to  Barbara. 

Fanny  Carlsen  tore  the  en- 
velope open  quickly  and  unfolded 
the  letter.  It  was  actually  just  a 
short  note,  probably  a  last  minute 
invitation.  Tom  was  so  thought- 
ful. Fanny  started  reading,  but 
before  she  had  finished  she  with- 
ered into  a  nearby  chair. 

Dear  Mother  and  Dad:  We  won't 
be  having  house  guests  this  summer. 
We'll  reserve  a  room  for  you  at  one 
of  the  motels.  Okeh?  Love,  Tom. 

When  Fanny  finally  looked  up 
from  the  letter  lying  on  her  lap, 
there  was  a  blur  over  her  eyes, 
like  a  cataract.  She  kept  blinking 
to  clear  her  vision,  but  the  tears 
kept  coming. 

Fanny    was     thankful     to    be 


alone.  She  hoped  none  of  the 
neighbors  dropped  in  until  .  .  . 
until  she  had  more  control  .  .  . 
until  she  could  put  on  a  gay 
front  ...  a  pin-up  smile.  She 
knew  it  was  downright  foolish  to 
cry  like  this.  She  mustn't  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  Tom 
had  sent  his  love.  Some  would 
think  him  generous,  giving  them 
the  luxury  of  motel  accommoda- 
tions. And  yet — what  was  the 
saying  her  mother  used  when  she 
made  beds  on  the  floor  for  the 
family  when  company  came? 
''There's  room  in  the  house,  if 
there's  room  in  the  heart." 

Through  the  tears,  Fanny 
looked  at  the  new  dress.  It  some- 
how seemed  hollow  and  lifeless. 
Where  was  the  sparkle  the  dress 
had  only  minutes  before? 

She  would  have  to  get  hold  of 
herself.  She  was  acting  like 
Chicken  Little  with  the  sky  fall- 
ing. Lots  of  things  had  hap- 
pened in  life  worse  than  this. 
Think  of  poor  little  Mrs.  Findley 
down  the  street  with  her  letter 
only  this  week  from  Viet  Nam — 
killed  in  action. 

'T  wish  Alex  didn't  have  to  see 
the  letter.  It  will  hurt  him  to  the 
marrow." 

Fanny  couldn't  conceive  of  not 
showing  it  to  Alex.  She  hadn't 
ever  been  deceitful.  Then,  too, 
keeping  the  letter  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  She  and  Alex 
had  shared  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  They  would  have  to 
share  the  letter  and  work  some- 
thing out  together. 

'Toor,  dear  Alex." 

Alex  was  getting  along  in  years. 
He  had  been  so  proud  that  he 
could  still  drive  those  long  miles 
to  Tom's.  Occasionally  they  had 
talked    about    the    years    ahead. 
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when  Alex  might  not  be  able  to 
drive.  When  that  time  came  they 
would  take  the  bus  or  the  train. 
If  they  were  financially  able,  they 
might  fly  to  Tom's.  But  never 
had  they  considered  not  going 
to  Tom's  during  their  vacation. 
Of  course,  in  the  far  distant 
years  perhaps,  when  their  health 
failed,  they  might  not  be  able  to 
go.  But  they  prayed  day  by  day 
that  God  would  bless  them  with 
health  and  strength  and  finances 
...  to  go  to  Tom's.  In  their  most 
haunting  nightmares  they  had 
never  suspicioned  that  perhaps 
Tom  and  Barbara  and  the  chil- 
dren didn't  want  them  to  come. 
Had  they  actually — through  the 
years — been  unwanted  guests? 

Fanny  felt  another  deluge  of 
tears  breaking  forth.  She  must 
not  cry.  She  must  be  more  pray- 
erful. It  was  hard  to  ask  God  to 
touch  your  own  son's  heart  so 
that  he  wanted  you.  One  could 
pray  for  protection  for  one's 
child,  but  it  was  hard  to  pray  for 
— for  his  love. 

When  a  child  is  small  he  needs 
his  parents.  When  he  is  grown, 
is  such  a  need  completely  oblit- 
erated? Yet  parents  never  out- 
grow the  need  to  be  needed.  She 
had  thought  their  visits  were  of 
mutual  enjoyment.  How  blind 
she  must  have  been. 

Fanny  Carlsen  felt  the  dear  old 
chair  putting  comforting  arms 
about  her.  She  leaned  back.  It 
was  last  year's  June,  with  June's 
gentleness.  .  .  . 

"There's  Tom's  house  now, 
Alex!  Tom  is  coming  out  of  the 
door  and  down  the  walk." 

"Now,  Mother,  wait  until  I  get 
the  jitney  stopped  before  you  get 
out." 


"Hello,  Mother."  Tom  kissed 
her  tenderly  on  the  lips. 

"Sure  is  good  to  see  you.  Dad. 
Did  the  car  make  it  OK?"  Tom's 
arm  went  around  his  father's 
shoulder. 

Then  Barbara  came  out  of  the 
house.  "Dad  and  Mother  Carlsen, 
it's  a  happy  day  for  us  when  you 
arrive.  We  have  all  looked  for- 
ward to  your  company." 

Charlie,  the  youngest,  bounced 
out  of  the  house  next,  his  black 
hair  wild  on  his  head.  "Grand- 
ma! Grandpa?^  I've  been  watch- 
ing the  road  all  day,  until  I  had 
to  empty  the  garbage  and.  ..." 

"Good  little  Green-Light  Char- 
lie." Alex  swooped  him  up  in  his 
arms.  The  special  name  for  Char- 
lie was  because  he  had  so  much 
go,  Alex  said. 

The  screen  door  opened  with  a 
wham,  spilling  forth  three  more 
grandchildren  who  all  swarmed 
about  them  with  hugs  and  kisses. 

"Can  you  carry  that  little  over- 
night bag  for  Grandma,  Charlie? 
I'll  take  these  two  big  suitcases." 

"Aw,  let  me  carry  two,  Tom  J. 
I'm  big  now." 

"We  want  you  to  have  our  bed- 
room. Grandma.  Don't  we,  Char- 
lie?" 

"But  where  will  you  boys 
sleep?" 

"Tom  J.  and  I  are  sleeping  in 
scout  bags  in  the  basement,  and 
if  it  is  real  warm  and  nice.  Mama 
said  we  might  get  to  sleep  out- 
side under  the  stars." 

"I  hate  for  you  boys  to  have 
to  sleep  outside." 

Charlie's  eyes  were  like  stars 
when  he  replied:  "Gosh,  Grand- 
ma, we  like  to  do  that!" 

Tom  J.  put  the  suitcases  down 
in  his  room  and  turned  to  his 
Grandmother,  "I  hope  that  mo- 
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saic  tile  plaque  Fm  working  on 
doesn't  bother  you  on  the  dress- 
er." 

''Tom  J.,  your  things  won't 
bother  us  a  mite.  ..." 

Fanny's  mind,  like  a  jet  plane 
in  flight,  traveled  back  to  an- 
other summer  when  Susan  and 
Carol  had  given  up  their  room. 
They  had  said  at  the  time  they 
enjoyed  sleeping  on  the  daven- 
port in  the  family  room. 

Perhaps  she  should  suggest  to 
Alex  that  they  just  stay  home 
for  their  two  weeks'  vacation. 
But  that  wasn't  such  a  good  idea. 
If  Alex  were  in  town  and  some- 
thing went  wrong  at  the  plant, 
they  would  call  him  back  to  work. 
Alex  needed  to  get  away  for 
awhile.  Fanny's  horizons  seemed 
to  be  closing  in  on  her. 

Promptly  at  five  thirty-seven, 
Alex  drove  his  car  into  the  gar- 
age. A  person  could  set  her  clock 
on  Alex's  comings  and  goings.  As 
he  came  toward  the  house,  Fanny 
studied  his  powerful  face  which 
the  years  had  lined  deeply.  She 
saw,  too,  the  wisdom  and  the 
mellowness  in  his  eyes.  She  would 
hold  the  letter  until  after  supper, 
unless,  of  course,  Alex  insisted. 

Alex  showered,  then  came  in 
and  sat  down  at  the  table.  Dinner 
was  ready.  Fanny  was  glad  she 
had  prepared  things  he  liked  es- 
pecially well.  As  he  unfolded  his 
napkin,  Alex  asked: 

''Any  mail  today?" 

"Yes,  Alex,  there  was  a  short 
note  from  Tom." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Fll  get  it  for  you." 

"Don't  bother,  it  can  wait  until 
after  supper." 

When  the  dishes  were  finished, 
and  Alex  was  resting  in  his  fa- 


vorite chair,  Fanny  handed  him 
Tom's  letter.  She  watched  him  as 
he  read  it,  but  his  face  showed  no 
outward  effects.  Without  com- 
ment, he  picked  up  the  paper 
and  scanned  it  carefully,  making 
an  occasional  comment  regarding 
world  problems. 

Fanny  started  crocheting.  She 
was  making  a  bedspread  for  Tom 
and  Barbara  for  Christmas,  and 
it  took  every  moment  of  her  spare 
time. 

Alex  finished  with  the  paper, 
folded  it  neatly  and  set  it  aside. 
He  slumped  down  in  his  chair 
and  sighed.  "Glad  to  know  Tom 
is  so  successful." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Alex?" 

"Must  be  doing  pretty  well,  of- 
fering to  put  us  up  in  a  motel." 

Fanny  wasn't  in  the  mood  to 
pass  it  off  as  a  joke,  yet  she  knew 
Alex  had  no  malice.  Alex  was  as 
Nathanael  of  old,  a  man  without 
guile. 

Alex  considered  the  frugalness 
of  words  a  virtue,  so  they  held 
hands. 

"Fanny,  how  would  you  like 
to  take  a  fishing  trip  for  a  change 
this  summer?  Sam  Oldroyd  sug- 
gested we  go  to  Yellowstone  with 
Martha  and  him." 

"I  guess  we  could,  Alex,  but 
we  see  them  the  year  around.  I 
get  lonesome  to  see  the  children, 
but  whatever  you  say,  Alex." 

"It  will  do  us  both  good  to 
have  a  different  vacation." 

Alex  looked  up,  and  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  the  dress  hang- 
ing on  the  door. 

"I  see  you  made  your  new 
dress  for  the  trip." 

"I  just  finished  it  today,  Alex." 

"It  will  hardly  do  for  a  fish- 
ing trip,  will  it?" 

"No,  it  isn't  at  all  suitable  for 
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that.  But  I'll  get  a  lot  of  use  out 
of  it,  for  years  to  come,  actually." 

''Well,  it's  time  for  an  old  man 
to  hit  the  hay.  I  had  a  hard  day 
at  the  plant." 

Ding! 

''Goodness,  who  could  be  call- 
ing this  time  of  night,  Alex?" 

"I'll  get  it,  Fanny." 

"Night  letter  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C  arisen." 

"I'm  Carlsen." 

"Sign  here,  please." 

"Thanks." 

Alex  closed  the  door. 

"Fanny,  here's  a  telegram.  A 
night  letter,  I  believe  the  mes- 
senger boy  called  it.  It's  from 
Tom." 

"I  hope  nothing  is  wrong." 

"Here,  read  it." 

"I  wish  you  would,  Alex." 

"Go  ahead,  Fanny." 

Alex  withdrew  the  yellow  sheet 
from  the  envelope  and  handed  it 
to  her.  Fanny's  voice  trembled, 
and  confusion  spread  a  pink 
mantle  across  her  face. 

Dear  Folks: 

The  pop  music  is  so  hectic  around 
our  house,  I  thought  I  would  give  you 
a  treat  of  peacefulness  at  the  motel 
across  the  street.  But  Barbara  and 
the  children  vetoed  the  idea  com- 
pletely at  our  regular  weekly  home 
evening.  During  our  family  council 
meeting,  we  decided  to  fix  up  the 
attic  into  a  really  nice  room  with  bath 
special  for  you  both.  Things  should  be 
completed  when  you  get  here  the  15th 
of  June. 

I  wanted  to  phone  and  tell  you  all 


about  it,  but  Barbara  remembered 
how  Mother  likes  to  keep  important 
things  in  her  Book  of  Remembrance, 
and  thought  you  might  like  this 
night  letter. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you. 

Love  from  all  of  us. 

Tom  and  Family. 


/-?f  •■"•six      ['  >  ^>:  ■■ 


"Oh,  Alex!"  Fanny  rushed  to- 
ward him.  Her  cheek  fitted 
against  his  chin.  And  it  was  the 
security  of  heaven  to  have  his 
arms  around  her.  Then  Alex 
tipped  her  chin  up  and  looked 
mischievously  into  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  accept 
Sam  Oldroyd's  offer  to  go  fish- 
ing?" 

"Oh,  Alex,  I  would  lots  rather 
go  to  Tom's,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"To  Tom's  it  will  be."  Alex 
smiled  broadly. 

The  dim  light  made  the  mo- 
ment intimate,  but  Fanny  stole 
a  glance  over  Alex's  shoulder  at 
the  new  dress  still  hanging  on  the 
door. 

"It  does  have  that  certain 
sparkle!"  Fanny  was  so  glad  she 
had  made  the  dress  for  the  trip. 


SUDDENLY   IT'S  SPRING 

Annie  Atkin  Tanner 

Like  winter  birds  in  flight, 

The  snow  seemed  suddenly  to  disappear. 

I    looked   up,   a   new  green  was  on  the   hill. 

And   in   the  garden,    before   my   unbelieving  eyes, 

Was  a  golden  daffodil. 
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Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  forty-eight,  widowed 
motiner  of  two  sons,  daughter  of 
the  late  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  long 
schooled  in  politics  and  government, 
on  Wednesday,  January  19,  was  elected 
Prime  Minister  of  India.  She  served  in 
the  late  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri's  Cabinet, 
as  Information  and  Broadcasting  Man- 
ager. She  was  her  father's  closest 
confidante.  The  new  Head  of  State 
faces  many  serious  problems,  includ- 
ing widespread  famine  conditions;  con- 
tinued disputes  with  Pakistan  over 
Kashmir;  divisions  of  India's  480  mil- 
lion people  along  religious  and  sectional 
lines;  and  with  the  national  economy 
in  chaps. 

Miss  Alice  Crawford  Johnston,  Social 
Service  Administrator  of  the  Women's 
Voluntary  Service  of  Great  Britain,  dur- 
ing her  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
January,  visited  Relief  Society  head- 
quarters in  Salt  Lake  City,  and,  as  a 
guest  of  the  General  Board,  she  visited 
Welfare  Square,  the  Mormon  Handicraft 
Shop,  and  Temple  Square.  She  heard 
a  Tabernacle  organ  recital,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Church  Indian  Program, 
and  other  welfare  services.  Miss  John- 
ston reported  that  over  500,000  women 
in  Great  Britain  are  active  in  voluntary 
service. 

Lydia  Diaz,  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  bril- 
liant and  ambitious  young  women,  is 
working  her  way  through  college  as 
a  visitor's  guide  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  university  has  a  total 
of  23,000  students.  Puerto  Rico  has 
four  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  sixteen  vocational  schools, 
having,  in  all,  a  total  of  37,000  stu- 
dents. Puerto  Rico  spends  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  budget  on  education  than 
any  other  country  in  the  western  world, 
including  the   United   States. 


Miss  Laura  Bergqulst,  a  senior  editor 
of  Look  Magazine,  and  an  accredited 
White  House  correspondent,  recently 
won  the  American  Academy  of  Achieve- 
ment Golden  Plate  Award  for  her  au- 
thentic and  excellent  reporting  of 
Latin  American  affairs  in  1965,  and 
was  also  acclaimed  winner  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  Page  One  Award 
for  Magazine  photography  in  1964. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hoffman,  specialist  in 
day  care  service.  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.,  after 
making  a  long  and  detailed  investiga- 
tion, reports  that  nearly  a  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  are  left  at 
home  daily  without  adequate  super- 
vision, while  both  parents  are  at  work. 
This  is  more  than  a  tenth  of  all  children 
under  fourteen  years  old  whose  moth- 
ers are  absent  from  home  during 
the  day  for  gainful  employment.  "There 
is  no  way  of  measuring  the  emotional 
damage  suffered  by  inadequately  super- 
vised children,  or  the  later  cost  in  de 
linquency  which  results  from  this 
failure,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  of  Morrilton, 
Arkansas,  was  recently  re-elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  Inc.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  Association  since  1959.  In  the 
past  year  she  has  visited  nearly  every 
State  in  the  United  States,  addressing 
many    division    and    chapter    meetings. 

Dr.  Marie  Nyswander  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  New  York  City,  is  receiving 
recognition  and  praise  for  her  research 
on  methods  of  combating  the  narcotic 
habit.  In  addition  to  new  medical  treat- 
ments being  investigated.  Dr.  Nyswan- 
der uses  social  counseling  in  treating 
addicts. 
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"The  Flowers  Appear  on  the  Earth" 

■  When  the  season  of  blossoming  returns,  each  winterbound  woman 
rejoices  in  the  coming  of  grass  and  flowers  and  new  leaves  and  buds 
upon  boughs  long  accustomed  to  an  etching  of  the  snow.  One  equinox 
brings  the  time  of  earth's  renewal  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
another  time  of  the  earth's  turning  brings  warmth  and  color  and 
seedtime  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  All  who  have  known  the  dark- 
ness and  the  whiteness,  the  barren  bough,  and  the  mounded  garden, 
turn  their  eyes  toward  a  new  season — perhaps  to  a  hillside  suddenly 
sprinkled  with  the  earliest  yellow  blossoms,  or  to  a  protected  place 
where  the  wild  primroses  open  their  pointed  buds.  A  woman,  on  a 
springtime  morning,  may  become  an  explorer  in  the  domain  of  her 
own  garden,  a  searcher  for  the  first  crocus  and  the  earliest  hyacinth. 
Even  those  who  have  known  deep  sorrow  or  illness  or  pain  find  a 
spiritual  renewal  when  the  earth  appears  in  new  apparel. 

Through  the  long  ages,  in  every  land,  the  woman  who  is  devoted  to 
making  her  home,  indoors  and  outdoors,  a  place  of  beauty,  has 
disciplined  herself  to  appreciation  of  whatever  natural  beauty  may  be 
in  her  surroundings,  and  has  become  a  specialist  in  the  art  of  beautify- 
ing her  home  with  some  green  and  growing  plant,  or  with  some  bulb 
or  branch  that  may  be  induced  to  wear  a  crown  of  blossoms. 

Many  women,  by  force  of  circumstances,  must  live  in  gray  and 
barren  places.  One  woman,  desert-bound,  became  discontented  and 
told  her  husband  that  she  could  no  longer  live  in  a  place  devoid  of 
beauty.  He  reminded  her  of  the  quietness  of  the  desert,  the  vast 
serenity,  the  evening  shadows,  and  the  coral  mists  of  morning.  But 
she  was  not  satisfied.  "Show  me  one  beautiful  flower,"  she  said,  "and 
I  will  stay."  A  few  weeks  later,  they  walked  to  a  nearby  hillside,  and 
there  a  tall  yucca,  with  a  cone  of  yellow  blossoms,  graced  the  dark 
lava  rocks.  It  was  a  lesson  to  the  woman,  and,  ever  afterwards,  she 
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looked  for  beauty  in  nature,  and  she  made  a  pansy  plot  by  the  back 
door  of  her  home,  and  a  circle  of  petunias  by  the  front  steps. 

Another  woman,  whose  circumstances  demanded  frequent  changes 
in  the  homeplace,  was  a  geranium  fancier.  She  experimented  with  many 
varieties — fluted  leaves,  silver-bordered  leaves;  she  rejoiced  in  pure 
white  single  blossoms,  and  in  dark  red  blooms  of  imposing  size  and 
abiding  fragrance.  When  each  time  of  moving  came,  she  carefully 
packed  her  geranium  plants,  and  in  each  new  home,  after  a  period 
of  special  care  and  adjustment,  the  geraniums  bloomed  again,  and 
the  woman  felt  that  she  was  at  home.  The  feeling  of  contentment  im- 
bued her  family,  and  they  all  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  home  is  where 
the  flowers  are. 

Small  girls  in  the  home  may  become  delighted  with  the  floral  king- 
dom by  exercising  ownership  and  responsibility  for  a  houseplant  that 
responds  to  regular  care  and  the  loving  touch.  One  mother  allocated 
a  small  parcel  of  the  garden  plot  to  each  of  her  young  daughters.  The 
eldest  planted  a  circle  of  dwarf  marigolds,  bordered  with  a  rim  of  red 
lettuce.  The  planning  of  the  small  garden  was  an  adventure;  there  was 
mystery  in  the  feel  and  the  shape  of  the  seeds;  the  first  sprouts  were 
symbols  of  perfection;  and  the  yellow  flowers,  eventually  appearing, 
seemed  even  more  radiant  against  the  crinkled,  dark  red  lettuce  leaves. 
It  was  the  girl's  own  beautiful,  delightful  garden;  and  years  later,  when 
more  sophisticated  landscaping  appealed  to  the  grown  woman,  she 
still  remembered  with  a  feeling  of  great  joy,  a  childhood  appointment 
with  springtime. 

Much  of  earth's  sorrow  and  disappointment  can  be  lessened  by  an 
appreciation  of  opportunities  to  establish  a  degree  of  beauty  in  a 
woman's  domain — the  home — inside  and  out. 

— V.P.C. 
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"HE  GIVETH   HIS   BELOVED  SLEEP" 

Christie  Lund  Coles 


Let  peace  fall  upon   me 
Gently  as  first  snow, 
Making  a  down-dipped   night. 
Let  me  not  doubt,   but  know. 


Let  me  envision  shade  and  sun 
As  my  hands  grow  still, 
Calm  as  a  lost  midnight 
Moon  above  the  hill. 


Let  me  recall  briefly 
A  summer  morning,   cool, 
As  dew  and  quiet  water 
In  an  amber  pool. 


Let  me  sleep  as  a  child 
After  ecstatic  play, 
Losing  the  blinding  glare 
Of  the  dream-stilled  day. 


Let  me  relive  moments 
Where  stream-waters  pass, 
Caressing  the  brown   rocks, 
And  the  spear-pointed  grass. 


It  is  a  simple  thing  to  ask, 
A  simple  promise,   Lord,  to  keep. 
Saying  the  words  in  quiet  prayer: 
"Father  in  heaven,   let  me  sleep.' 
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Fight 
Cancer 


GREGORY   PECK 

Chairman,    1966  Crusade, 
American  Cancer  Society,    Inc. 


■  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  first  thing  to  save  for  your  old  age  is 
you.  A  generation  ago,  the  concepts  of  hope  and  cancer  were  mutually 
exclusive.  Today,  the  climate  has  changed — the  climate  is  hope. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  announced  a  stepped-up  five-year 
attack  on  the  six  major  forms  of  cancer  which  cause  forty-eight  per 
cent  of  cancer  deaths  in  this  country.  Althought  many  of  these  cancers 
are  being  cured,  many  more  could  be  cured,  a  Society  spokesman  said, 
if  cancers  of  the  six  sites  were  detected  early  and  properly  treated. 
The  six  sites  are  the  uterus,  colon  and  rectum,  breasts,  mouth,  lungs, 
and  skin. 

In  uterine  cancer,  the  painless,  inexpensive  "Pap"  test  can  detect 
the  disease  before  it  can  be  seen.  If  the  disease  is  treated  at  this 
stage,  the  percentage  of  cure  approaches  100  per  cent.  Some  women 
whose  cancers  have  been  detected  this  early  have  been  cured  and  have 
borne  children  after  their  cure. 

About  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  localized  colon  and  rectum 
cancer  can  be  detected  by  a  doctor  in  an  office  examination  with  a 
proctoscope — a  slim,  lighted  tube.  A  large  percentage  of  these  cancers 
can  be  cured,  and  disability  prevented,  through  regular  examination. 

Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  in  women. 
But  women  themselves  can  help  find  it  early  enough  for  cure  through 
monthly  self-examination — which  they  can  learn  from  an  American 
Cancer  Society  film — or  from  their  own  doctor. 

An  estimated  eighty  per  cent  of  lung  cancer  is  caused  by  cigarette 
smoking.  Thus,  some  35,000  lives  a  year  could  be  saved  if  Americans 
did  not  smoke  cigarettes.  The  American  Cancer  Society  urges  teen- 
agers not  to  start  smoking — for  the  habit,  started  early,  is  difficult 
to  break  later  in  life. 

The  percentage  of  cure  of  mouth,  tongue  and  other  cancers  in  the 
mouth  could  be  raised  through  regular  cancer  detection  examination 
and  proper  treatment  when  cancer  is  found. 

Most  skin  cancer  is  caused  by  excessive  exposure  to  sunlight.  In- 
cidence of  skin  cancer  could  be  reduced  sharply,  if  people  would  pro- 
tect themselves  from  this  avoidable  hazard. 

While  concentrating  its  attack  on  these  six  sites,  the  Society  is,  at 
the  same  time,  planning  large  increases  in  research  expenditures  to 
find  further  causes  and  cures  of  cancer.  Its  ultimate  purpose  is  erad- 
icating all  forms  of  cancer. 

FIGHT  CANCER  WITH  A  CHECK-UP  AND  A  CHECK! 
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"He  won  fifty  dollars. 


Birthday  Present  for  Amy 


Mary  Ek  Knowles 


■  It  was  two  days  before  her 
birthday  when  Amy  Barkdall  saw 
the  sign  tacked  on  the  red  brick 
house.  She  was  trudging  up  the 
steep  hill,  pulling  her  two  small 
boys  in  a  wagon.  The  sign  said: 

WASHER  FOR  SALE — CHEAP. 

Amy  stopped.  She  was  a  tall, 
slender  girl  with  winged  eyebrows 
and  wavy  brown  hair.  She  had  a 
large  bag  of  laundry  slung  over 
her  shoulder.  She  felt  a  tremor 
of  excitement.  /  want  that  washer 
for  my  birthday.  Then  the  excite- 
ment died.  Jeff  still  had  two 
years  of  college. 

She  was  about  to  walk  on  and 
then  the  events  of  the  morning  at 
the  laundromat  came  back  to  her. 
Four-year-old  Chris  and  the  Pal- 
mer boy  had  got  in  a  fight.  Three- 
year-old    Mike    had    fallen    and 


bumped  his  head.  She  thought 
desperately,  I  cannot  go  through 
another  such  morning.  It  wouldn't 
hurt  to  look.  She  knocked  on  the 
back  door.  After  a  moment  the 
door  opened  and  a  woman  stood 
there.  She  had  a  pretty  middle- 
aged  face,  but  she  looked  so  sad 
that  Amy's  throat  tightened. 

Amy  said,  "I'm  Mrs.  BarkdaU. 
Could  I  please  see  the  washer?" 

"You're  the  first  prospect,"  the 
woman  smiled.  "It's  in  the  base- 
ment." 

Amy  helped  the  boys  down  the 
stairs.  It  was  a  full-length  base- 
ment with  a  rubber  tiled  floor.  In 
the  doorway  to  the  large  laundry 
room  the  woman  paused.  "I'll  sell 
it  for  fifty  dollars." 

Amy  looked  at  the  washer  and 
excitement  made  her  tremble.  It 
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was  a  sturdy  white  washer,  with 
a  large-sized  tub  and  a  wringer  of 
fat  rubber  rollers.  Amy  gasped, 
"Why,  it  looks  new." 

"It's  only  eight  years  old.  A 
month  ago  my  husband  bought 
me  an  automatic  washer  and 
dryer.  But  I  really  don't  even 
need  that  now.  ..."  She  bit  her 
lip  and  tears  flooded  her  eyes. 
"Would  you  like  to  buy  it?" 

"It's  a  marvelous  bargain." 
Amy  felt  almost  ill  with  longing. 
"But  my  husband's  a  student  and 
.  .  .  well,  you  know  how  it  is." 

"You  bet  I  do."  The  woman 
smiled  softly.  "Mr.  Kincaid  was 
in  the  building  business,  and  we 
had  such  a  struggle  at  first.  Even 
buying  a  pair  of  shoes  took  close 
figuring." 

Amy  heard  a  crash  and  turned. 
Mike  had  dumped  over  a  basket 
of  clothes  pins.  He  sobbed  for- 
lornly. 

"Don't  scold  him."  Mrs.  Kin- 
caid picked  him  up,  and  soothed, 
"There  now,  fellow,  don't  cry." 

The  tears  stopped  and 
Mike  flirted  outrageously.  Amy 
thought,  with  quick  repentance, 
I'm  so  tired,  I'm  an  old  grouch 
with  my  babies. 

Mrs.  Kincaid  laughed  softly.  "I 
had  four  boys  of  my  own,  such 
noisy,  adorable  Httle  boys."  She 
held  Mike  tighter.  "They're  all 
grown  and  moved  away  now." 
There  was  an  awkward  silence, 
and  Mrs  Kincaid  said.  "If  I  re- 
duced the  price  of  the  washer  to 
thirty-five  dollars,  maybe.  .  .  ." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  couldn't 
even  manage  then.  Come  boys," 
she  said  quickly.  Another  second 
and  she  would  be  crying. 

She  started  up  the  hill  again, 
pulling  the  boys,  and  the  bag  of 
washing  seemed  heavier.  Resent- 


ment within  Amy  flared.  In  the 
beginning  Jeff  had  taken  the 
clothes  to  the  laundromat  in  the 
evening  and  studied  between 
tubsful,  but  he  couldn't  take 
enough  books  for  reference,  so 
he  had  tended  the  boys  while  she 
went  to  the  laundromat.  Now  he 
didn't  even  do  that. 

Only  thirty -five  dollars.  If  only 
they  could  manage  it  somehow. 
But  in  her  mind's  eye.  Amy  saw 
the  next  two  years  in  an  all-en- 
compassing flash.  There  wouldn't 
be  one  spare  dollar. 

For  a  moment  Amy  wallowed 
in  self-pity.  Twice  a  week  she  had 
to  tote  the  laundry  up  the  hill. 
Her  problems  weren't  even  im- 
portant to  Jeff  anymore,  and  he 
had  been  in  an  indifferent  mood 
when  he  left  that  morning. 

She  reached  University  Village 
and  paused,  feeling,  even  in  her 
depressed  state,  a  moment  of 
gratitude  that  their  apartment 
was  on  the  first  floor.  The  first 
year  they  had  lived  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  converted  army 
barracks. 

As  Amy  opened  the  door  of 
I- A,  the  door  down  the  hall 
opened,  and  Sally  Stoddard 
stuck  her  head  out.  "What  time 
do  you  want  me  tonight.  Amy?" 
Sally's  husband,  Allan,  was  a 
medical  student,  and  Sally 
swelled  the  family  treasury  by 
baby-sitting. 

Amy  remembered  that  tonight 
was  the  lecture  at  the  home  of 
Professor  Hopfield.  This  morning 
she  had  looked  forward  to  the 
event  and  had  made  a  wide  cum- 
merbund of  crimson  velvet  to 
wear  with  her  black  velvet  quilted 
skirt  and  white  blouse.  There 
would  be  interesting  people,  and 
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Mrs.    Hopfield   made   such   good 
apple  pie. 

She  thought,  I'm  not  going; 
but  she  knew  she  couldn't  ask 
Jeff  to  stay  home.  "We'll  leave 
at  7:45,  Sally." 

Amy  opened  the  door  and  the 
clutter  of  the  rooms  hit  her.  This 
morning  she  had  been  proud  of 
their  small  apartment.  They  had 
painted  old  furniture  turquoise, 
dyed  white  muslin  sheets  scarlet, 
put  an  array  of  brightly  colored 
bottles  on  shelves  in  the  windows. 
But  now  it  looked  shabby  and 
makeshift.  How  am  I  going  to 
stand  another  two  years  of  just 
existing?  she  thought  wildly. 

She  fed  the  boys  and  put  them 
down  for  naps.  She  hung  the 
washing  on  lines  placed  close 
together  and  stretched  the  length 
of  the  hall,  hanging  the  small 
things  at  one  end,  so  there  was 
an  arched  passageway  into  the 
bedroom. 

She  was  stirring  tomato  sauce 
that  evening  when  she  heard 
Jeff's  whistle.  She  thought, 
''Thank  heavens  his  black  mood 
is  past."  He  came  in,  a  tall  lanky 
man  with  auburn  hair.  He  kissed 
her,  and  she  felt  happy  and 
breathless  and  loved.  She  saw  a 
glow  in  Jeff's  eyes  as  if  a  light 
was  turned  on  inside  him.  ''Jeff, 
something  wonderful  has  hap- 
pened!" 

"Sure,"  he  said  innocently, 
"the  day  after  tomorrow  is  your 
birthday." 

The  two  boys  came  running  to 
pull  Jeff  into  the  livin*^  ^^om. 
She  heard  them  laughmg  and 
scuffling.  Jeff  was  in  a  rare  good 
humor.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  hurt 
just  to  mention  the  washer.  She 
hurried  into  the  living  room. 
"Jeff    .    .    ."    and    stopped.    The 


Engineer's  Magazine  had  come 
today.  Jeff  was  lost  to  her  and 
Chris  and  Mike. 

There  was  a  good  crowd  all 
laughing  and  talking  when  they 
reached  Professor  Hopfield's,  and 
Amy  tried  to  lift  her  spirits  to  a 
party  mood,  but  she  still  felt  blue 
and  depressed.  Mrs  Hopfield 
came  up  to  her.  She  was  a  small, 
thin  woman  in  a  blue  crepe  dress. 
Amy  smiled,  "Hello,  Mrs  Hop- 
field.  How  are  you?" 

And  Mrs  Hopfield  said,  "I'm 
glad  you  like  me  in  blue,  dear." 
Amy  wanted  to  weep.  Mrs.  Hop- 
field  had  forgotten  her  hearing 
aid  again. 

The  speaker.  Dr.  Bromly,  had 
a  voice  that  stayed  dangerously 
in  the  middle  register.  Amy  tried 
not  to  listen  too  intently.  She 
gazed  fondly  at  Professor  Hop- 
field  and  thought  he  looked  like 
an  elderly  Spitz  dog,  with  his 
fuzzy  white  hair.  But  now  the 
speaker's  low  voice  reached  her, 
soothing,  somnolent.  Jeff  shook 
her,  whispering  angrily.  "You 
were  snoring,  Amy." 

Tears  stung  her  eyes.  She 
thought,  darn  it,  darn  it,  I'm 
tired.  When  the  speaker  finally 
finished  winding  his  words  into 
a  soft  woollen  ball,  Amy  fled  to 
the  kitchen  to  help  Mrs.  Hop- 
field,  "Would  you  like  me  to  cut 
the  pie?"  she  asked. 

"No  thanks,  dear,  I'll  pass  the 
napkins  and  you  cut  the  pie." 

Amy  was  cutting  apple  pie 
when  Professor  Hopfield  came  in, 
his  face  wreathed  with  smiles. 
"Aren't  you  proud  of  Jeff?" 

"Why  yes,  I.  .  .  ."  she  stam- 
mered. 

"Winning  first  prize  in.  .  .  ." 

"In  what?"  she  demanded. 

"Oh,  dear,  he  hasn't  told  you." 
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Professor  Hopfield  looked  dis- 
tressed. 

"Fll  bet  he's  keeping  it  for  a 
birthday  surprise.  Please  tell 
me!" 

''He  won  fifty  dollars  for  his 
article  submitted  to  the  Engi- 
neer's Quarterly  Contest.'' 

Fifty  dollars.  More  than 
enough  for  the  washer!  ''Oh,  I'm 
so  thrilled." 

"You  won't  tell  him  I  told 
you?" 

"Not  a  word.  I  promise." 

On  the  walk  home  she  gave 
Jeff  an  amusing  account  of  the 
morning's  activities.  Deftly  she 
slipped  in  the  information  about 
the  washer.  She  glanced  up  to 
see  Jeff  staring  ahead  absorbed 
in  thought  and  her  heart  plum- 
meted. Then  he  said,  "Sounds 
like  a  good  buy." 

Amy's  heart  thudded  against 
her  ribs.  "It's  for  sale  at  the  red 
brick  house  up  from  the  laundro- 
mat." 

"The  one  with  the  wide 
veranda?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  one." 

Jeff  began  to  hum  "Happy 
Birthday  to  You."  His  step 
quickened  as  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  about  something. 

That  night  she  could  not  sleep. 
Where  would  she  put  the  washer? 
She  remembered  the  large  clothes 
closet.  She  got  quietly  out  of  bed 
and  measured  it  with  a  yard- 
stick. Bless  the  architect!  The 
closet  was  almost  as  large  as  the 
kitchenette. 

Next  morning  she  awakened 
with  a  start.  Jeff  wasn't  through 
classes  and  lab  until  after  one. 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone  to  school 
she  asked  Sally,  "Please  would 
you  be  an  angel  and  watch  the 


boys  for  about  half  an  hour?" 

"Of  course.  Amy." 

She  ran  down  the  hill.  If  the 
washer  was  sold  she  would  slump 
down  dead  on  Mrs.  Kincaid's 
back  porch.  But  the  sign  was  still 
there.  Mrs.  Kincaid  smiled  when 
she  saw  her.  "You've  come  for 
the  washer!" 

She  explained  about  the  prize 
money.  "I  let  Jeff  know  about 
the  washer,  and  how  much  I  want 
it  and  he'll  be  here  today,  but  he 
isn't  through  classes  until  after 
one.  Oh,  please  could  you.  .  .?" 

"There  was  another  woman 
coming  to  look  at  it,  but  I  won't 
be  back  from  a  Singing  Mothers' 
practice  until  noon.  I  won't  sell 
the  washer,  I  promise." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!" 

It  was  6:15  when  Sally  told 
her,  "Allan  just  telephoned  to  say 
he  was  going  somewhere  with  Jeff 
and  they  would  be  late." 

But  of  course!  Amy  thought. 
Allan  has  a  trailer.  He  will  help 
Jeff  bring  the  washer  home.  "Oh, 
Sally,"  Amy  cried.  "Aren't  hus- 
bands a  wonderful  invention?  I'm 
glad  I'm  married  to  mine  for  time 
and  all  eternity!" 

"What  has  happened?"  Sally 
dimpled. 

Amy  almost  told  her  about  the 
washer  and  then  decided  against 
it.  She  wouldn't  spoil  Jeff's  sur- 
prise. "Oh,  nothing,  except  that 
tomorrow  is  my  birthday,  and  I 
still  believe  in  miracles." 

When  Jeff  came  home  he  was 
like  a  small  boy  trying  to  keep 
a  secret.  As  she  drifted  off  to 
sleep  that  night  she  wondered, 
when  will  Allan  and  Jeff  bring 
the  washer  in?  Then  she  thought, 
I'm  sure  they  have  that  all  fig- 
ured out,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  thing  she  knew  Jeff 
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was  shaking  her  and  saying: 
''Happy  Birthday,  Sweetheart," 
and  the  boys  were  saying,  ''Get 
up.  Mommy." 

She  jumped  out  of  bed  in  her 
red  pajamas.  She  reached  the 
door,  ready  to  shout,  "Oh,  you 
darhng,  you  bought  the  washer!" 
There  was  no  washer  in  the  room, 
but  on  the  kitchen  table  was  a 
large  oblong  box.  For  a  moment, 
disappointment  stabbed  so  sharp- 
ly she  almost  moaned  with  pain, 
and  then  Jeff  grabbed  the  box 
and  handed  it  to  her. 

It  looked  like  a  package  from 
an  exclusive  woman's  dress  shop. 
A  horrible  thought  darted  into 
her  mind  but  she  tried  to  push  it 
away. 

"Honey,"  Jeff  explained,  "I 
won  a  fifty-dollar  prize  for  an 
article  in  the  Engineer's  Quarter- 
ly—' 

"How  wonderful,  Jeff!" 

"And  I  bought  something  for 
you  I've  always  wanted  you  to 
have."  He  was  almost  bursting 
with  excitement.  Amy  placed  the 
box  on  the  kitchen  table.  With 
trembling  hands,  she  untied  the 
string.  Inside  was  a  tissue 
wrapped  package  tied  with  silver 
ribbon.  The  beat  of  her  heart 
slowed  and  stopped.  Oh,  Jeff,  you 
wouldn't  ...  no  Jeff.  ... 


Finally  she  parted  the  tissue 
paper.  She  saw  pale  blue  nylon 
net,  pale  blue  satin.  She  lifted  out 
a  net  negligee,  an  exquisite  satin 
nightgown.  She  gasped,  "Oh, 
Jeff!"  She  wanted  to  cry,  this 
useless  finery.  How  could  you  be 
so  stupid!  And  then  she  heard 
his  boyish,  proud  laugh.  "Do  you 
like  it,  sweetheart?"  and  the 
angry  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
She  could  only  throw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  sob,  "Jeff, 
Jeff!" 

"Don't  cry,  darling,"  he  said 
gently.  "I  know  you've  always 
wanted  something  like  this,  and 
someday  I'll  buy  you  all  the  other 
things  that  go  with  them." 

There  was  a  bang  on  the  door 
and  Allan's  voice,  "Sally  is  fry- 
ing pancakes  for  a  birthday  girl. 
Come  have  some." 

Jeff  said,  "We'll  be  right 
there." 

Amy  said,  "You  go  and  help 
Allan  set  up  the  card  tables.  I'll 
dress  the  boys  and  come."  She 
had  to  get  control  of  herself. 
After  he  had  gone.  Amy  stood 
holding  the  nightgown  in  her 
hands,  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks.  Chris  pulled  at  her  skirt. 
"Mommy  crying.  .  .  .?" 

"Yes,  I'm  howling!" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to 
do.  Monday  your  Mommy  is 
going  to  return  this  -  -  this 
frippery,  and  get  the  money  back 
and " 

"Oh,  don't  do  that,  child!" 

Amy  swung  around  to  see  Mrs. 
Kincaid  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"I  came  to  see  why  your  husband 
didn't  call  about  the  washer,  the 
door  was  open.  .  .  ." 

"My  husband  didn't  call  for 
the  washer  because  he  spent  his 
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prize  money  on  .  .  .  this!  He' needs 
a  suit,  the  boys  need  shoes." 

"I  know,  dear."  Mrs.  Kincaid 
said  sympathetically,  "husbands 
can  be  very  exasperating." 

"He  buries  his  nose  in  his 
books  and  he  doesn't  even  see  my 
problems.  Sure,  be  a  good  sport, 
help  him  get  his  degree.  Well,  Fm 
going  to  tell  him  a  few  facts 
about  my  life!" 

"Don't  make  a  mistake!"  Mrs. 
Kincaid  said  sharply.  "I  did  that 
years  ago.  Sam  gave  me  an  expen- 
sive quilted  robe  for  Christmas.  I 
told  him  plenty!"  her  voice 
faltered  and  then  hurried  on.  "I 
warned  him  never  to  do  such  a 
silly  thing  again.  I  took  the  robe 
back,  and  with  the  money  I 
bought  shoes  and  house  dresses 
and  a  heavy  iron  skillet." 

Mrs.  Kincaid  walked  over  to 
the  table  and  held  up  the  sheer 
negligee.  "I  hurt  his  pride  so 
terribly  that  he  never  gave  me 
anything  frivolous  again.  Two 
weeks  ago  he  died  and.  .  .  ." 
Tears  ran  down  the  older  wom- 
an's cheeks.  "I  wish  I  had  under- 
stood then  that  men  are  the  most 
romantic  creatures  in  the  world. 
They  like  to  believe  they  possess 
a  woman  so  helpless  and  fragile 
that  she  must  be  wrapped  in  sa- 
tin and  furs.  This  period  of 
scrimping  and  struggling  will 
pass,  and  your  husband  will  be 
a  success,  but  when  it  is  over, 
will  he  still  see  you  as  his  beauti- 


ful and  precious  queen  he  took 
to  the  temple?" 

Amy  looked  at  the  froth  of 
nylon  and  knew  that  Jeff  didn't 
see  her  at  all  in  terms  of  diapers 
and  washers.  She  prayed,  oh,  let 
me  always  walk  with  beauty  in 
his  eyes.  She  said,  "Thank  you 
for  telling  me  all  this,  Mrs.  Kin- 
caid." 

"Why  don't  you  come  to  my 
house  and  use  my  new  automatic 
washer  and  dryer,  Mrs.  Barkdall? 
If  you  wish,  you  may  pay  me  the 
same  amount  you  pay  at  the 
Laundromat.  There  are  boxes  of 
toys  that  belonged  to  my  chil- 
dren. Oh,  I  would  so  enjoy  hav- 
ing your  babies  around."  The 
loneliness  in  her  voice  caught  at 
Amy's   throat. 

She  said,  "Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Kincaid.  I'll  be  there  at  ten  day 
after  tomorrow." 

After  the  older  woman  had 
gone.  Amy  leaned  against  the 
table,  looked  around,  and  her 
world  righted  itself.  It  was  a  gay, 
smart  apartment  with  lots  of  per- 
sonality and  hadn't  they  been 
clever  to  do  it  all  so  cheaply! 

This  was  her  birthday  and  the 
Sabbath.  Her  heart  quickened 
with  anticipation.  They  would 
have  breakfast  with  their  friends, 
and  they  would  walk  to  Sunday 
School  with  their  little  boys. 
They  would  smile  at  each  other, 
two  people,  a  man  and  his  wife, 
still  very  much  in  love! 


BRIDAL  SPRING 

Pearle  M.  Olsen 


Expected   beauties  warm  our  ready  hearts 

With  things  familiar  in   spring's  lavish  days 

Of  blossoming  in   bridal  finery — 

The  drifting  petals,  choirs  of  lilting  birds — 

And   bees  in  winged   ballet 

Give  us  delight — in   bountiful  degree! 
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NO  PETAL  LOST 

Blanche  Kendall  McKey 

There  was  an  April  once  so  rich  with  gold — 

The  sun,  the  dandelion   carpet,   and  the  tulip  heads — 

That  children  ran   and   leapt  and  threw  their  balls 

Above  the  hilltops  into  the  deep,  deep  blue 

And  squealed   as  they  came  bouncing  back  to  earth. 

They  tossed  the   littlest  child  so  high   in  the  swing 

That  her  small  toes  touched  an  overhanging  bough, 

Ravishingly  pink  and  green,  and  fragrant  beyond 

Any  other  perfume  she  had  ever  known.  They  raced 

And   laughed,  and  fell   upon  the  tender  grass  for  breath. 

So  wildly  throbbed  their  sun-borne  April  joy! 

And  now,  as  through  the  years,  sweet  April  walks  again, 

Her  shy  face  almost  hidden   by  her  gleaming  hair. 

As  her  green   robe  sweeps  the   brown,   lilies  spring, 

The  magnolia  bursts  and  the  white  dogwood. 

With   its  reminding  cross,  cups  to  the  sky. 

Azaleas,   lavender,   cerise,   and   pink,   riot 

For  room  to  reach  the  sun.  And  slowly,   bit  by  bit, 

The  long  climb   lives  again:  the   laughing  and  the  weeping; 

The  faces  changed;  the  faces  here   no  more; 

The  wrestling  with  "Must,"  the  never  answered  "Why?" 

Yet  gently  breathes  the  lilac-scented  air^     J^ 

Some  things  there  are  that   never  change —  ^^^ 

The  hawthorne  bush,   its  pink  buds  wrapped   in  green;^^***^^ 

The  upward  straining  of  a  yearning  heart; 

No  petal   lost;  no   bird  song  stilled  for  long. 

And  In   a  flash,  the  struggle  shines  with   purpose; 

The  anguish  shapes  to  wisdom.   How  gently 

Sifts  to  earth  this  April   peace! 


APnE   tiOSiOMi   Lu««n«i    Pti*»M 


"Lonk  Moni:  Oiii; 
Hunilrcil  Dalliirs " 

Helen  H.  Trutton 

■  The  screen  door  slammed  shut 
with  a  loud  bang,  rapid  little  foot- 
steps echoed  down  the  hall,  and 
Loren  stood  looking  up  at  her, 
his  brilliant  dark  eyes  flashing 
with  excitement. 

*'Mom,  Mom,  guess  what?"  he 
yelled.  ''See  what  I  found.  I 
think  it's  a  hundred  dollar  bill, 
and  it's  all  mine,  'cause  I  found 
it.  It  is,  isn't  it?" 

Faye  stared  down  at  him  from 
her  perch  atop  the  ladder,  and  let 
the  curtain  she  had  been  trying 
to  hang  float  mutely  to  the  floor. 
''You  found  a — hundred  dollars?'' 
she  asked  incredibly,  reaching  out 
her  hand.  "Here,  let  me  see  it." 


She  took  the  crisp  bill  in  her 
hands  and  turned  it  over  several 
times.  "It  is,  or  looks  genuine  all 
right,  but  where  did  you  get  it?" 

"By  the  Harris  Grocery  Store, 
lying  by  the  curb.  It  is  mine,  isn't 
it.  Mom?  Finders  keepers!  Rich- 
ard kept  my  best  marble  once  be- 
cause he  found  it." 

She  watched  him  disappear 
around  the  door,  without  waiting 
for  her  answer,  and  return  a  mo- 
ment later  carrying  a  catalogue. 
"I  can  buy  a  bicycle  now."  He 
bubbled  over  with  enthusiasm. 
"When  I'm  a  little  older,  I  can 
have  a  paper  route.  We  could 
sure  use  the  money.  Mom." 

"Hold  on  a  second,  honey," 
she  said,  hurrying  down  the  lad- 
der steps.  "We  have  to  find  the 
owner.  It  isn't  yours  you  know. 
The  person  who  lost  it  must  feel 
dreadful." 

The  stars  left  Loren's  eyes.  "I 
— I  guess  that's  more  money  than 
we've  ever  had,  except  maybe 
when  Daddy  was  alive." 

Faye  squeezed  him  tightly 
against  her.  "We  would  be  in 
rather  serious  circumstances  if 
we  lost  that  much.  One  hundred 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  We 
might  check  with  Mr.  Harris. .  .  ." 

"I  already  asked  him  if  any- 
body in  his  store  lost  anything. 
It  was  almost  on  his  property." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  'No,  not  that  I  know 
of — so  guess  it's  finders  keepers, 
losers  weepers,  son.'  He  said 
that." 

"But  we  still  have " 

"But  anyone  might  say  it  be- 
longed to  them,"  Loren  pro- 
tested. "How  can  we  find  the  real 
owner?  Oh,  Mom,"  he  cried 
suddenly,  letting  his  body  sag 
against  her,  "I  need  a  bicycle.  I 
could " 
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"I  know,  my  son,"  she  said, 
cradling  him  tenderly  in  her  arms. 
Then  she  wiped  the  hot  tears 
from  his  cheeks,  and  smiled  down 
at  him.  "We'll  report  it  to  the 
police.  Whoever  lost  the  money 
will  naturally  check  with  them 
first  off." 

Loren  blinked  away  one  last 
stubborn  teardrop,  his  eyes 
brightened.  "And  if  the  owner 
doesn't  show  up?" 

"Don't  build  up  your  hopes, 
dear,"  she  said.  "I'll  call  Sergeant 
Thomas  right  now."  She  moved 
away  from  him,  and  stepped  into 
the  living  room.  She  stopped  at 
the  window,  suddenly  caught  up 
in  the  enchantment  of  the  lovely 
scene  outside.  The  gnarled  old 
elm  tree  was  dressed  in  its  new 
spring  finery,  such  an  impressive 
sight.  Dennis  always  used  to  in- 
sist she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  place  simply  on  the  strength 
of  the  old  elm  tree.  The  day  they 
had  signed  the  contract  to  buy 
the  house,  they  had  engraved 
their  names  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  like  two  young  lovers.  Oh, 
they  were  so  gay  and  full  of  hopes 
and  dreams  then.  Now  it  seemed 
a  million  years  ago.  Unconscious- 
ly, she  ran  her  slim  fingers  through 
her  attractively  coiffured  black 
hair. 

Today  was  Saturday,  the  day 
she  and  Dennis  always  spent 
working  in  the  yard.  When  they 
were  finished  with  the  day's  labor, 
they  would  sit  under  the  big 
sprawling  branches  of  the  elm 
tree  and  talk  over  any  problems 
that  needed  solving.  Dennis  used 
to  say,  "Then  we  can  start  Sun- 
day out  fresh."  If  only  the  three 
of  them  could  gather  around  the 
tree  in  their  old  familiar  places 
now,    Dennis    could    help    Loren 


understand  why  he  could  not 
keep  the  money  just  bcause  he 
had  found  it.  He  had  such  a  way 
with  him,  like  the  letters  he  had 
left.  .  .  . 

"Mom!"  Loren's  accusing  voice 
startled  her.  "You  haven't  even 
called  the  police  yet." 

"Oh,  dear."  She  flushed.  "I 
haven't,  have  I?"  She  started  to 
pick  up  the  receiver,  then  let  it 
fall  back  on  the  cradle.  "Why  not 
go  down  to  the  station?"  she 
asked.  "We  could  leave  the  money 
there." 

"I  hope  I  get  to  keep  the  bill, 
Mom,"  he  said  solemnly.  "Maybe 
a  real  rich  man  lost  it,  and  he'll 
never  miss  it.  I've  an  idea,  we 
could  wait  to  see  if  someone 
misses  it,  and  puts  an  ad  in  the 
paper.  What  do  you  think, 
Mom?" 

Faye  reached  out,  and  took  his 
hand  firmly  in  hers.  "Son,  we 
have  to  exhaust  every  means  of 
locating  the  rightful  owner.  You 
do  understand  that,  don't  you?  It 
would  be  terribly  dishonest  to 
just  wait,  hoping  no  one  adver- 
tises." 

"It  would?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "That  would 
be  taking  advantage  of  someone's 
misfortune."  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  turned  to  him. 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  read  you  the 
letter  Daddy  left  for  your  eighth 
birthday  again?"  she  asked.  "It 
might.  .  .  ." 

Loren  looked  eagerly  at  her, 
his  face  flushing  slightly  as  he 
moved  to  her  side.  "Dad's  sure 
smart  isn't  he.  Mom?  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  my  next  birth- 
day to  get  another  one." 

"Yes,  very.  Now,  would  you 
like.  .  .  .?" 

"I'll  get  the  letter,"  he  said, 
disappearing  around  the  hallway 
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entrance.  "I  know  exactly  where 
I  keep  it." 

Faye  sank  down  upon  the 
davenport.  She  didn't  blame  her 
son  for  being  excited  at  finding 
a  hundred  dollars;  any  child  just 
turned  eight  would  be  quite  as 
thrilled.  But  still  she  couldn't 
help  from  feeling  a  little  dis- 
appointed, too.  He  had  seemed 
content  with  the  philosophy  of 
'^finders  keepers,"  with  no  con- 
cern for  the  loser.  Or  was  she 
being  too  critical?  Of  course  he 
would  understand  when  they 
found  the  owner.  Children  usually 
had  to  see  the  evidence  to  iden- 
tify their  feelings,  and  the  person 
who  had  lost  the  money  was  al- 
most intangible  in  his  mind. 
Loren  was  barely  eight. 

She  looked  up  when  he  darted 
back  into  the  room,  and  snuggled 
up  against  her  on  the  davenport. 
"Here  you  are.  Mom,"  he  said 
handing  her  the  envelope.  ''I'm 
ready." 

She  took  the  letter  from  his 
hands,  and  read  in  a  low  voice. 

Dearest  Son: 

Today  you  are  eight  years  old,  a 
very  important  year  in  your  life.  You 
will  have  reached  the  age  of  accounta- 
bility. We  talked  many  times  about 
what  it  means,  and  you've  learned  of 
it  in  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  It's 
a  great  privilege  to  go  into  the  waters 
of  baptism,  son,  but  it  will  also  mean 
more  resj)onsibility  for  you.  Be  a  good, 
honest  boy,  and  you'll  grow  up  to  be  a 
real  fine  man.  Watch  over  Mother, 
mind  her,  and  others  over  you.  Be 
hai:)py  the  two  of  you,  I  love  you  both 
so  much. 

Love,  Dafl. 

Loren  took  the  letter  from  her 
trembling  hands.  "Every  year  I'll 
get  a  letter  from  Daddy  until  I'm 
how  old?"  he  asked. 

"Twenty-one." 

"I  don't  ever  want  to  get  past 


twenty-one,"  he  said,  close  to 
tears.  "Never!" 

Faye  stood  up  and  caught  his 
hand  in  hers.  "We'd  better  get 
down  to  the  station.  Maybe  the 
person  is  there  already.  We 
wouldn't  want  to  keep  him  wait- 
ing, now  would  we?" 

He  looked  at  the  opened  cata- 
logue. "No,  Mom,  I  guess  not." 

Poor  child,  she  thought,  with 
his  vivid  little  imagination,  he 
undoubtedly  spent  the  hundred 
dollars  five  minutes  after  he  found 
it.  One  of  these  days  when  she 
could  see  her  way  clear,  Loren 
would  have  a  bicycle  of  his  own. 
Right  now  other  things  had  to 
come  first,  like  bills.  Almost 
every  other  boy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood owned  a  bicycle. 

She  draped  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders  and  picked  up  her 
purse.  "It's  such  a  delightfully 
warm  spring  day,"  she  said, 
"shall  we  walk  to  the  station?  It 
isn't  far,  hardly  worth  getting  the 
car  out  of  the  garage." 

"Sure,  let's  do,"  he  answered. 
"I  can  hold  the  money  longer." 

"I  hope  the  owner  hasn't  been 
too  inconvenienced,"  she  said, 
hurrying  down  the  steps.  "I  can 
imagine  his  concern." 

Loren  did  not  answer,  but 
amused  himself  by  petting  every 
friendly  dog  that  bounced  down 
the  sidewalks  from  the  houses 
they  passed.  Once  he  stopped  and 
watched  a  robin  tug  with  an  un- 
cooperative worm  who  apparently 
had  no  desire  to  be  devoured,  and 
he  laughed  gleefully.  Then  he 
sobered,  and  looked  up  at  her 
thoughtfully.  "Who  said,  'losers 
weepers,  finders  keepers,'  any- 
way, Mom?" 

She  stopped.  "I  don't  know, 
really." 
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"Doesn't  it  mean  whoever  finds 
something  keeps  it?" 

"I  suppose  it  means  that  if  the 
finder  can't  locate  the  owner,  the 
loser  would  weep  over  it,  depend- 
ing on  what  was  lost.  But  you 
have  to  try  and  find  the  loser — 
that's  important." 

"Not  everyone  tries,  though,  do 
they?" 

"If  he  or  she  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing,  they  do." 

"Does  it  depend  on  what  you 
find?  If  I  found  ten  dollars  in- 
stead of  one  hundred.  .  .?" 

"The  amount  isn't  important. 
We'd  still  have  to  report  the 
find." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  and  they  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  station 
without  speaking.  Often  she 
glanced  down  at  him.  He  was 
such  a  precious  miniature  image 
of  his  father.  He  was  too  young 
to  realize  the  effort  that  went 
into  that  letter  and  all  the  others 
Dennis  had  written  in  the  final 
days  of  his  illness.  Nor  could  he 
begin  to  understand  the  love  that 
was  contained  in  each  one  of 
them,  but  someday  he  would. 

Sergeant  Thomas  glanced  up 
from  his  desk  when  they  entered 
the  room,  and  motioned  them 
over  to  his  side,  with  a  quizzical 
smile.  "Now  what  would  be  bring- 
ing my  neighbors  to  the  station?" 
lie  asked,  and  then  his  smile 
turned  to  concern.  "Is  there  any- 
thing wrong?" 

Loren  didn't  wait  for  her  to 
speak,  but  swung  up  to  the  desk 
and  laid  the  hundred  dollar  bill 
near  Sergeant  Thomas'  hand.  "I 
found  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  money,  "over  by  the  Harris 
Grocery  Store  by  the  curb,  and 
Mom  says  finders  aren't  keepers 
until  we  see  if  we  can  find  the 
real  owner." 


"Have  you  had  any  inquiries?" 
Faye  asked  the  startled  police- 
man. "He  just  found  it  today." 

He  gave  a  low  whistle,  and 
turned  the  bill  over  in  his  hands. 
''One  hundred  dollars'?  That's  a 
lot  of  money  to  lose.  No,  not  a 
soul  has  reported  the  loss  yet." 

"How  long?"  Loren  began  .... 

The  Sergeant  interrupted. 
"Probably  just  a  few  hours,  may- 
be less  before  the  owner  misses 
it.  Not  too  many  folks  around 
here  are  so  wealthy  they  wouldn't 
discover  a  shortage  like  that." 

"You  do  have  a  waiting 
period  don't  you?"  Faye  asked. 
"The  loss  may  not  be  noticed 
immediately." 

"Yes,  a  week,  on  some  items, 
but  on  something  this  important, 
I  expect  we  should  hold  it  thirty 
days.  You  know,  someone  might 
have  tucked  the  bill  away  in  his 
billfold,  and  not  look  for  it  in 
days." 

"That  long?"  Loren  exclaimed. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  Sergeant 
Thomas  replied.  "We  do  want  to 
give  the  loser  every  opportunity, 
don't  we?" 

Loren  ducked  his  head.  "Yes, 
Sir." 

The  kindly  policeman  walked 
to  the  door  with  them,  holding 
Loren's  hand.  "We  appreciate 
people  like  you,"  he  said,  smiling 
at  Faye,  and  then  bending  down 
to  Loren,  he  slipped  his  arm 
around  his  shoulder.  "Thanks, 
son.  You're  going  to  be  a  fine  man 
just  like  your  father." 

Loren  tore  his  gaze  away  from 
a  young  boy  riding  by  on  a 
bicycle,  and  swallowed.  "Every 
year  I'll  get  a  letter  from  Dad 
until  I'm  twenty-one." 

"And  each  one  you'll  appreci- 
ate more,"  he  answered.  "Oh, 
Loren,  I'll  let  you  know  just  as 
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soon  as  we  hear  about  the  money." 

"Can — may  I  call  you  every 
day,  too?" 

Sergeant  Thomas  laughed.  ''Of 
course,  as  often  as  you  like.  Good- 
bye." 

They  hurried  home.  It  was  all 
she  could  do  to  keep  up  with  her 
young  son.  'T've  got  to  be  home 
to  answer  the  telephone  when 
Sergeant  Thomas  calls,"  he 
explained  his  haste.  "Oh,  Mom,  if 
he  dosen't  call?" 

"But  surely  he  will.  Don't 
dream  about  spending  the  money, 
dear.  One  of  these  days,  we'll  buy 
you  a  bicycle." 

"When?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"I  expect  by  the  time  you  are 
ready  for  a  paper  route." 

LoREN  rushed  ahead  of  her  into 
the  house,  and  darted  over  to  the 
telephone.  "Fll  call  the  station," 
he  said,  "in  case  Sergeant  Thomas 
has  tried  to  get  me." 

Faye  laughed  in  spite  of  the 
serious  little  face  before  her.  "No, 
no,  not  so  soon.  He'll  call.  I 
doubt  if  you'll  have  to  wait  long." 

But  she  was  wrong.  One  day 
passed,  followed  by  another, 
with  no  news.  And  now  just  one 
week  of  waiting  was  left.  She 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  at  the 
breakfast  table  wondering  about 
it.  Maybe  they  weren't  doing  all 
they  could.  It  was  possible  he  or 
she  hadn't  thought  of  checking 
with  the  police.  She  touched 
Loren's  hand  across  the  table. 
"Son,"  she  said,  "we  could  adver- 
tise. We  could  say  something  like 
this :  'Will  person  who  lost  money 
recently,  contact  police  station, 
identifying  same?'  What  do  you 
think?" 

He  didn't  answer  for  a  long 
while.  Finally  he  said,  "O.K., 
Mom." 


The  last  few  days  were  the 
worst  it  seemed  to  her.  Sergeant 
Thomas  agreed  to  the  advertise- 
ment. Nothing  new  happened 
except  Loren  became  more  ex- 
cited, his  appetite  waned,  his 
sleep  was  restless. 

It  isn't  fair,  she  thought,  to  put 
a  youngster  through  such  suspen- 
sion. That  saying  should  be 
"finders  weepers."  Her  household 
had  suffered  more  than  the  loser, 
or  so  it  appeared. 

At  last,  the  time  was  up.  Ser- 
geant Thomas  called  early  the 
next  morning,  after  the  final  date, 
in  a  cheerful  mood.  "Tell  Loren 
he  has  complied  with  the  law; 
he's  the  legal  owner." 

She  thanked  him.  "I  do  feel 
badly.  Sergeant,"  she  said.  "I 
was  in  hopes.  ..." 

"We  all  were.  Will  you  be 
down  soon?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "Loren 
will  be  anxious." 

Soon  the  two  of  them  were 
walking  down  the  familiar  street 
to  the  station.  Loren  was  unusu- 
ally quiet.  She  couldn't  read  his 
mind,  of  course,  but  she  supposed 
he  was  overwhelmed  at  receiv- 
ing so  much  money,  and  she 
hoped  he  was  thinking  of  the  un- 
fortunate loser. 

But,  child  that  he  was,  his 
enthusiasm  suddenly  skyrocketed 
as  they  entered  the  station  and 
he  caught  sight  of  Sergeant 
Thomas.  He  dashed  unrestrained 
to  his  side,  and  exclaimed  happily, 
"I  can  buy  a  new  bicycle  now. 
Sergeant,  and  Mom  can  have  the 
rest  of  the  money." 

The  policeman  frowned,  looked 
from  a  man  sitting  at  his  left,  to 
Loren,  and  then  to  her.  "I  .  .  .1," 
he  b€gan,  "last  night  ended  the 
waiting  period,  but.  .  .  ." 
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Faye  looked  at  the  other  man. 
"The  money  belongs  to  him,  is 
that  it?"  she  asked. 

Sergeant  Thomas  cleared  his 
throat.  "Yes,  but  I  don't  know. 
He  came  by  a  little  too  late. 
Legally " 

Faye  faced  the  man.  "Why?" 
she  pleaded,  "why  didn't  you 
come  forward  long  ago?  Why  did 
you  have  to  cause  my  boy  all  this 
anxiety?"  She  put  her  hand  over 
her  face  a  moment.  Hadn't  she 
been  praying  the  rightful  owner 
would  appear?  "Forgive  me,  Sir," 
she  said  calmly  now.  "It's  just 
that  we've  been  under  strain." 

"I'm  sure  you  have,  Ma'am, 
I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  standing  up 
and  indicating  that  she  sit  in  the 
chair  he  had  occupied.  "I  missed 
the  money  right  off,  but  I 
thought  my  friend  had  taken  it." 
He  sighed  deeply.  "I  was  too 
hurt  to  ask  him,  and  then  this 
morning,  I  noticed  the  ad."  He 
walked  toward  the  door.  "Thank 
you  for  putting  that  notice  in 
the  paper.  I  would  never  have 
known." 

"It's  yours,"  Faye  said  quickly. 

His  eyes  brightened  for  an  in- 
stant, then  he  shrugged.  "Legal- 
ly, I  think  it  belongs  to  your 
boy." 

Everyone  looked  at  Loren. 
Faye  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth 
to  stifle  a  cry.  He  was  just  a 
child,  barely  out  of  the  stage  of 
me  being  the  only  one  who 
mattered.  He  couldn't  p'ossibly 
make  a  right  choice  at  his  age — 
the  temptation  was  too  great.  It 
wasn't  fair.  .  .  .  Quickly  she  arose 
to  her  feet  in  protest,  but 
Sergeant  Thomas  motioned  her 
to  be  quiet. 

"What's  your  opinion,  Loren?" 
the  officer  asked. 


He  didn't  answer  immediately. 
She  wondered  if  he  had  heard 
him.  Maybe  he  was  in  shock;  she 
knew  such  things  were  possible. 
Finally,  after  what  seemed  an 
eternity  to  her,  he  took  the 
money,  and  handed  it  to  the 
man.  "I'm  sure  glad  your  friend 
wasn't  a  thief,"  he  said  thought- 
fully. "That  would  be  terrible!" 

"Thank  you,  boy,  thank  you," 
the  old  fellow  said  over  and  over 
again.  "But  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I." 

"It  belongs  to  you,"  Loren 
said. 

The  man  was  at  the  door  now. 
He  turned  back  to  Loren,  and 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  said. 
"Didn't  I  hear  you  say  you 
wanted  a  bicycle,  young  man?" 

"Someday  I'll  own  one,"  he 
said  confidently.  "Mom  said  so." 

The  elderly  gentleman  leaned 
against  the  door  casing,  and 
chuckled  to  himself.  "I  bought 
one  a  few  months  back,"  he  said. 
"Figured  I'd  learn  to  ride  it,  but 
shucks,  I'm  too  old;  it's  danger- 
ous. I  was  just  wishing  for  a  lad 
— I'll  bring  it  by  the  station,  and 
you  can  have  it,"  he  said,  and  he 
was  gone,  shuffling  down  the 
street,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"Mom,  Mom,  did  you  hear?" 
Loren  rushed  to  her  side.  "A 
real  bicycle.  Oh,  Mom!" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  barely 
audible  voice.  "I  heard."  Then 
smiling  down  at  him,  she  said  a 
little  shakily.  "Today,  Son,  you 
went  a  long  way  up  that  ladder 
— of  becoming  a  real 
fine  man.  Shall 
we  go  home?" 
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ANNA'S  GARDEN 

Lucy  W.  Jones 


She  made  the  "desert  blossom   as  the   rose 
With   phlox,  delphinium,   iris,   roses,  too; 
Most  lovely  shades,   and  every  name  she   knew! 
Her  "mums,"   huge  blossoms,  just  as  large 
As  one  could  find  that  any  florist  grew. 
Geraniums,   petunias,   bleeding-heart,   her 
Garden  graced;   and  with   much   pride  and  joy 
She  shared  with  others  these  fine  creations; 
And  the  violets,   called  African,  that  grew 
Within   her  home.   Perhaps,   in   realms  on   high. 
She   now  is  planning  gardens,  others  there  to 
Please  with  colors,   and  the  beauty  that  she 
Loved.  When   her  earthly  garden  wakens  in  the 
Spring,  we  will   recall  the  gentle  hands 
That  cared  for  it  in   patience  and  in   love 
So  many  years;  and  we  will  hope  that  it 
Will  bloom  again   in  all   its  past  bright  radiance 
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Recipes  for 
Luncheon 

Harriet  B.  Thorne 


BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS 

1  egg 

2  c.  flour,  sifted 
1/^  tsp.  salt 

4  tbsp.  shortening 
1/3  c.  sugar 


1  c.  blueberries,  drained 

3  tsp.   baking  powder 

1  c.  milk 

1  tsp.   lemon  flavoring 


Grease  muffin  tins.  Set  oven  at  400°.  Beat  egg.  Melt  shortening,  add  to  milk, 
combine  with  beaten  egg.  Sift  dry  ingredients,  saving  one  tbsp.  flour  to  shake 
over  berries.  Combine  liquid  and  dry  ingredients,  mix,  using  about  15  strokes. 
Fold  in  floured  berries.  Batter  should  be  lumpy.  Spoon  into  tins  and  bake  20 
minutes.  Yields  approximately  18  muffins.  May  be  frozen  in  plastic  bags  or 
wrapped  in  foil  paper. 


FROZEN   FRUIT  SALAD 

1  pint  commercial  sour  cream 
pinch  salt 

14   c.  chopped   nuts 

2  medium  size  mashed   bananas 
2  tbsp.   lemon  juice 


1  large  can  crushed   pineapple 

2  tbsp.  drained  chopped   maraschino 

cherries 
1/3  c.  sugar 


Drain  pineapple  and  reserve  juice  for  sauce.  Mix  all  together  in  order  given.  Place 
paper  muffin  cups  in  muffin  tins.  Fill  cups.  Cover  with  foil  paper.  Freeze  in 
deep  freeze  overnight.  The  paper  cups  filled  with  fruit  may  then  be  removed  and 
stored  in  plastic  bags  in  the  deep  freeze.  Remove  from  deep  freeze  and  place 
on  serving  plate  on  lettuc.e  or  water  cress  about  15  minutes  before  serving. 
Yields  approximately  16. 
This  salad  is  delicious  as  a  dessert  with  cubed  fresh  fruit  on  top. 


SAUCE 

Bring  pineapple  juice  to  a  boil.  For  each  cup  of  juice,  take  approximately  one 
scant  teaspoon  of  cornstarch  wtiich  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Add 
sufficient  Ik^uid  cornstarch  to  thicken  sauce.  Add  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper. 
CooJ.  Do  not  refrigerate.  Spoon  on  top  of  salad. 


RECIPES  FOR  A  LUNCHEON 


CARROTS-TURNIPS  ENGLAISE 


Peel  equal  quantity  of  carrots  and  turnips.  Simmer  each  in  separate  cooking  pots 
until  tender.  Drain  separately.  Mash  each  well.  Combine  the  carrots  and  turnips 
and  generously  add  butter.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour  in  casserole,  dot  with 
butter,  and  heat  before  serving.  May  be  prepared  the  day  before,  or  a  couple 
of  days  before. 
Serve  the  above  menu  with  a  thick  slice  of  honey-glazed  ham. 


SPECIAL  CHICKEN  SALAD 

1/3  c.  chicken   broth  2  c.  cubed  chicken 

1/^  tsp.  salt  and   Vs  tsp.   pepper  2/3  c.   mayonnaise 

2  c.  seasoned  wild  rice,  cooked  1  c.  chopped  celery 
2  tbsp.  white  vinegar 

Simmer  a  4  to  5  pound  roasting  chicken  in  approximately  3  cups  of  water  with 
one  medium  size  onion  and  2  stalks  of  celery,  salt  and  pepper.  Simmer  until 
tender.  Strain  broth,  cool,  and  chill  so  that  all  grease  may  be  removed.  Remove 
chicken  from  bones  and  cut  into  bite-size  pieces,  chill.  Cook  rice  and  cool. 
Mix  salad  in  order  given.  Serve  in  a  large  bowl  garnished  with  lettuce.  May  be 
mixed  the  day  before. 

On  each  table  place  bowls  of  green,  butter-coated  chocolate  mints  (purchased 
at  a  candy  store),  and  plates  of  cookies  made  from  the  following  recipe: 


ALMOND  COOKIES 

Cream   1   c.  of  butter  and   1   c.  of  1   egg 

sugar  1   c.  almond   paste 

1/2  c.  each  of  slivered  almonds  and  lYz   c.  flour 

coconut  V4  tsp.  each  of  soda  and  almond 

Yz  tsp.   baking  powder  flavoring 

Mix  in  order  given.  Drop  from  teaspoon  onto  ungreased  cookie  sheet.   Bake  at 
350°  about  15  minutes  or  until  delicately  brown. 
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ERRATUM 
(Recipe  for  Deep  Dish  Cherry  Pudding) 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  an  error  was  made  in  the  printing  of  the 
recipe  for  "Deep  Dish  Cherry  Pudding,"  which  appeared  on  page  117  of  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Magazine.  The  corrected  recipe  reads  as  follows: 

41/2  qts.  pitted  red  cherries  SV-^  c.  sugar 

IVi  c.  cornstarch  i        ...  mace 

5  c.  sugar  2  cups  shortening 

1  tbsp.  salt  8  eggs 

2V2  qts.  pancake  mix  1  qt.  milk 
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Second 
Hope  Chest 

Elizabeth  Cottam  Walker 


M  Following  the  marriage  of  each 
of  our  children,  my  husband  and 
I  took  a  "wedding  trip"  much 
needed  and  highly  recommended 
for  all  parents  as  a  recuperative 
measure.  We  returned  from  the 
last  such  vacation  we  would  make 
in  silence.  I  wandered  through 
the  house,  room  by  room,  and 
had  not  so  much  a  dejected, 
lonely  feeling  as  one  of  frustra- 
tion. 

Viewed  dispassionately,  our 
home  was  in  a  shabby,  down-at- 
heels,  unattractive,  middle-aged 
slump. 

I  turned  to  my  husband,  "My 
mother  had  an  unusual  system 
for  this  time  of  life.  Whenever 
the  last  child  of  a  neighbor's 
family  married,  my  mother  gave 
the  parents  a  shower.  She  invited 
all  the  neighbors  and  friends  in 
for  an  afternoon  of  visiting  and 
a  shower." 

My  spouse  made  no  response. 

I  thought  the  situation  over 
for  a  time.  Obviously,  I  could  not 
give  myself  a  shower,  nor  could  I 
suggest    to    neighbors    that    one 


might  be  appreciated.  Finally,  I 
decided  I  would  make  a  second 
hope  chest  and  I  made  myself 
sit  down  and  list  things  I  in- 
tended to  accumulate. 

I  was  in  a  department  store 
when  the  towels  caught  my  eye. 
I  had  been  silently  longing  for  a 
pink  tile  bathroom,  with  gold- 
colored  fixtures  and  apple  green 
accents. 

I  selected  warm  pink  towels 
with  gold  stripes  and  a  lighter 
pink  to  initial  in  gold.  I  also 
found  some  in  solid  gold  color; 
these  to  be  initialed  in  green.  T 
didn't  buy  haphazardly.  I  had 
been  using  towels  all  my  life,  but 
knew  very  little  about  what 
makes  towels  good  towels.  I 
sought  out  a  buyer  and  talked 
with  her  about  towels,  and  I 
learned  from  her  how  to  distin- 
guish a  good  towel  from  an 
inferior  one.  I  learned  that  a  pas- 
tel-colored towel  is  more  absorb- 
ent than  a  dark  one,  because  of 
the  dye. 

I  could  not  lift  a  heavy  towel, 
when    wet,    without    strain,    so, 
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under    the   buyer's    guidance,    I  them.  I  hang  them  in  the  air  and, 

selected  thick,  close  terry  weaves  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  they  are 

in  medium  weight  and  size.  ready  to  use  on  the  bed. 

When  I  got  my  towels  home,  I  I  had  made  quilts  during  the 

wrapped  them  in  blue  tissue  and  depression  years,  but  had  quite 

boxed  them  in  a  large  cardboard  forgotten  about  them,  replacing 

box.  I  taped  the  edges  of  the  box  the    worn    ones    with    blankets, 

and  labeled  it,  then  stored  it  on  a  When  I  found  a  book  of  quilting 

shelf  in  the  basement.  patterns  in  a  neighborhood  store, 

Next  came  the  sheets.  I  love  I  paid  my  pennies  for  it  and  spent 

flowered  ones,  but  frugality  die-  the  evening  ignoring  TV  while  I 

tated  white.  Again,  before  mak-  gloated   and   dreamed.   Imagina- 

ing  my  final  decision,   I   talked  tion  raced  far  ahead  of  accom- 

with  the  buyer.  I  learned  I  could  plishment,    and   I    finally   burst 

get  sheets  made  so  well  that  I  forth,    "Maybe    I   can't   have   a 

would    not    have    to    bend    the  shower,  but  I  certainly  can  have 

mattress  to  get  them  over  the  a  quilting  bee." 

corners.  I  looked  for  these  easy-  "Oh,  come  now."  Old  Patience 

fitting  comers   type.   I   changed  tried  to  discourage  me.  "No  one 

my  mind  about  colored  bed  Hnen.  ever  has  quilting  bees  anymore." 
I    bought    stripes    galore,    with 

matching  cases  and  those  won-  I  know  that  when  husbands 
derful  over-all  patterns  in  gay  make  a  statement  wives  are  sup- 
flowers,  posed  to  forget  the  idea  birthing 

I  learned  ways  of  making  linen  in  their  minds.  A  week  later  I 

ensembles.  If  I  bought  two  top  unfolded    the    quilt    top    I    had 

sheets    with    fitted    comers,    I  sewed   together   from   scraps   of 

could    reverse    them,    using    the  material     from     the     "someone- 

fitted  ends   for  the   top   under-  might-need-it"  box.  My  husband 

sheet  and  the  bottom  topsheet.  looked  it  over  carefully  and  com- 

This   takes  the   wear  from   one  mented,    "You've    got   that   one 

sheet  and  makes  them  last  longer,  block  about  a  quarter-inch  out  of 

I  went  all  out  for  nylon  for  line." 
company  sheets.  These  are  a  I'm  not  mathematical,  and  that 
summertime  delight,  for  they  are  quarter-inch  I  considered  mere 
cool.  In  fact,  a  nylon  undersheet  poetic  license, 
is  the  best  buy  in  summer  com-  That  quilting  bee  was  a  real 
fort  I  have  found,  but  for  our  fun  session.  I  still  had  my  old- 
climate  it  is  a  bit  too  cool  for  fashioned  quilting  frames,  so, 
winter.  It  is  like  sleeping  on  silk  using  dining  room  chairs  padded 
— smooth,  cool,  luxurious.  against  damage,  we  set  up  the 

I    really    indulged    in    nylon  quilt  and  sewed  fine  stitches  all 

pillow   cases.    I   have   plenty   of  day  long.  I'd  heard  of  the  new 

lovely  hand-embroidered  and  cro-  quilting    frames    that    roll,    and 

cheted  cases,  but  I  use  them  only  wanted  a  pair  of  them,  but  these 

for  show.  I  stocked  my  hope  chest  old  ones  let  the  quilt  stretch  out 

with  nylon  pillow  cases,  but  de-  full  length  for  the  quilting,  show- 

cided  to  try  out  two  pair.  Using  ing  its  lovely  design, 

soap  for  nylons,  I  wash  and  rinse  I  used  a  dacron  batt  because  in 
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our  climate,  unless  you  use  a 
dryer,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find 
"quilt  drying  weather,"  and  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  like 
wind-dried  bedding.  The  new 
synthetics  give  warmth  without 
weight  and  launder,  backing  was 
of  good-grade  cotton  broadcloth, 
guaranteed  color  fast. 

I  had  invited  five  friends  to 
come  to  the  bee  and,  thimbles 
riding  high,  they  were  there  by 
ten  in  the  morning.  Four  worked 
at  quilting,  one  to  a  side,  and  we 
other  two  spanned  the  quilters. 

There  is  something  soul-satis- 
fying about  a  quilting  bee  with 
friends,  and  eating  together.  Not 
only  is  an  expressive  work  of  art 
accomplished  during  the  day,  but 
friendships  are  deepened  and 
hallowed,  problems  are  shared, 
and  solutions  given  through  the 
alchemy  of  understanding  and 
sympathy.  It  is  really  a  wonder- 
ful therapy. 

At  four  o'clock  the  bee  was 
over,  and  the  quilt  was  almost 
finished.  It  was  beautiful.  After 
the  "goodbyes  and  thank  yous" 
were  said,  I  noticed  a  small  pack- 
age on  the  TV.  Thinking  one  of 
the  quilters  had  forgotten  it,  I 
picked  it  up.  There  was  a  note 
on  it:  "A  consolation  prize  for 
the  first  person  to  catch  a  toe  in 
our  stitches." 

Quilting  has  grown  into  a 
wonderful  hobby  for  the  six  of 
us.  We  make  many  quilts,  from 
pieced   beauties   to   lovely   satin 


ones,  and  all  our  homes  display 
them  proudly.  I,  however,  have 
reserved  my  loveliest  quilts, 
wrapped  and  boxed,  with  the 
other  linens. 

My  husband  was  duly  im- 
pressed by  our  products  of  in- 
dustry. He  showed  them  to 
everyone,  until  our  new  grand- 
child's picture  took  over.  In  fact, 
stirring  through  the  mending  box, 
he  found  materials  he  liked  and 
busied  himself  on  an  off-day, 
cutting  blocks  for  his  own 
quilt.  He  sewed  his  pattern  and 
made  a  nice  top,  mannish  and 
geometric.  We  went  together  to 
get  the  batt  and  lining,  for  he 
would  not  shop  for  them  alone. 
We  put  the  quilt  on  the  frames, 
and  with  a  sheepish  look  he  pro- 
duced a  large  thimble,  threaded  a 
needle  and  started  to  quilt.  I  was 
puzzled  but  impressed;  this  was 
the  man  who  couldn't  sew  on  a 
button.  I  left  him  to  his  quilting 
and  busied  myself  elsewhere;  in 
three  minutes  two  seconds,  came 
the  call  for  help. 

"How  the  dickens  do  you  wom- 
en sew  upside-down  stitches?" 

I  hadn't  expected  to  have  a 
quilting  bee  the  next  day,  but  I 
cancelled  appointments  and  the 
friends  who  could  come  gave  me  a 
hand  with  the  quilting,  and  we 
finally  got  it  finished  and  off.  It 
is  a  beautiful  quilt,  and  my 
husband  explains  that  he  made 
it,  "all  but  the  backhand  quilt- 
ing." 


PRELUDE  TO  ROSES 

Kathryn   Kay 

April's  faucets 
Leak  and  burst, 

May  becomes  her  plumber, 

All  of  June's  roots  quench  their  thirst, 

Stretch,  and  lo!   It's  summer! 
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■  I  love  April  with  its  golden  daffodils  and  forsythia,  its  crocus  and  purple 
violets — colors  of  royalty.  April,  month  of  hope  and  promise — symbol  of  the 
resurrection. 

I  love  April  for  its  return  of  green  to  the  blade  of  grass,  the  leaf  to  bush 
and  tree.  The  premier  opening  of  flower  buds,  the  return  of  birds,  with  their 
songs  and  nest  building  industry. 

I  love  April  with  her  newborn  babies — lambs,  calves,  and  colts  with  wobbly 
legs  and  adorable  faces.  I  love  the  profuse  display  of  mother  love  expressed 
by  the  animal  kingdom.  April  is  a  wondrous  panorama  of  nature's  obedience 
to  God's  command,  "Be  fruitful." 

I  love  the  freshness  of  April  air,  the  blue  of  sky,  with  bouffant  clouds  toe- 
dancing  by.  The  dew  that  lingers  long  beneath  a  gentler  sun. 

I  love  the  feel  of  exhilaration  from  the  waking  soil,  the  gentle  falling  rain. 
I  love  the  fragrant  furrowed  earth,  dark  and  moist;  with  white  gulls  hovering 
low — a  study  in  contrast  and  design. 

I  love  April,  with  her  fruit  trees,  bridal  gowned  and  bewitching  with  perfume. 
The  cuddly  pussy  willows  in  their  swaying  deckered  beds.  The  swelling  streams 
— adventure  bound.  The  weeping  willow's  fresh  dyed  wig  of  yellow  green.  Her 
hair  color  Is  no  secret,  she  wants  the  world  to  know  how  gay  she  feels. 

I  love  April  for  ambition  that  it  stirs  within  the  farmer's  breast  to  plow  and 
plant  and  cultivate.  For  new  energy  bestowed  on  homemakers  to  clean  and 
beautify. 

I  love  April  for  the  exuberance,  happiness,  and  joyous  activity  it  inspires  in 
youth.  For  thanksgiving  and  gratitude  it  prompts  in  maturity.  For  freedom 
from  winter's  cold  and  icy  grasp.   For  wondrous  thoughts,  that  turn  to  love. 

I  love  April,  for  then  the  saints  meet  in  General  Conference.  The  faithful 
gather  from  countries  far  and  near,  to  hear  God's  prophet  mouthpiece,  here 
on  earth.  Humbly  they  gather,  willing  to  be  instructed;  seeking  to  be  inspired 
and  stimulated  by  God's  chosen  leaders. 

Yes,  I  love  April  for  many  things:  for  my  wonderful  Savior;  for  this  beautiful 
world  he  created;  for  his  great  and  willing  sacrifice  for  all  mankind;  for  the 
assurance  of  a  resurrection;  for  the  restored  gospel  and  plan  of  salvation  that 
make  life  glorious,  full  of  purpose  and  meaning;  for  living  prophets  and  con- 
tinuous revelation.   I   love  April. 
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Make  a  Dickey 


Wilma  B.  Lichfield 


■  We  are  all  interested  in  stretch- 
ing the  clothing  budget,  and  each 
new  technique  we  learn  gives  us 
the  joy  of  creative  accomplish- 
ment. 

My  favorite  black  dress,  which 
still  fits  me  well,  and  can  be 
washed  in  the  machine,  was  get- 
ting too  shabby  to  wear  for  best, 
so,  to  brighten  it  up  for  wearing 
at  home,  I  made  several  dickeys. 
Some  of  them  were  triangular  in 
shape  and  made  with  attached 
collars.  Others  were  cut  to  fit  a  V 
neckline.  Snaps  were  sewed  on  the 
dress,  and  in  corresponding  posi- 
tions on  the  dickeys,  so  that  they 
could  be  attached  and  removed 
quickly,  and  still  be  held  neatly 
in  place. 

If  a  dress  is  of  solid  color, 
attractive  dickeys  could  be  cut 
from  material  of  a  contrasting 
color,  from  prints  (including  Pais- 
ley), polka  dots,  plaids,  or  even 
knitted  material,  such  as  a  turtle- 
neck  sweater,  if  it  is  made  of 
cotton  or  rayon  material. 

Often  we  have  a  favorite  blouse, 
only  partly  worn,  and  by  cutting 
out  the  sleeves,  the  blouse  can 
be  used  as  a  dickey,  giving  a  fresh, 
clean  touch  to  a  dark-colored 
dress.  Dickies  can  be  worn,  also, 
with  two-piece  suits,  with  cardi- 
gan sweaters,  or  with  plain  shift 
dresses. 


I  Love  Patches 


Joan  N.  Ahlman 


■  Whenever  I  see  a  regular  little  fel- 
low with  large  loving  patches  on  the 
knees  of  his  jeans,  a  warm  feeling 
conies  over  me  toward  him  and  his 
mother.  These  patches  say  that  he 
is  a  completely  normal,  lively,  active 
youngster — we  wouldn't  want  children 
any  other  way — and  that  his  mother 
cares  about  the  clothes  he  wears. 

In  the  Patch  Parade,  mothers  can 
be  classified  in  one  of  three  categories: 
A.  The  Hasty- Waster,  who  can't 
be  bothered  with  patching  when  even 
a  small  hole  appears,  discards  the 
article  which  might  still  have  months 
of  wear  if  only  it  were  patched,  and  buys  a  new  garment.  Her  children  may 
always  look  as  if  they  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox,  but  what  a  waste! 

B.  The  Holey-er-than-thou-er,  who  constantly  detects  holes  and  worn 
spots,  won't  take  that  step  to  stitch,  but  endlessly  lets  her  children  go 
mendlessly  about  with  that  more -than- casual  look.  No  doubt  about  it,  she 
saves  money,  but  what  good  is  frugality  without  the  right  kind  of  pride? 

C.  The  Stitch-in-Timer,  who,  as  she  sews,  reaps  the  satisfaction  that 
her  children  look  neat  and  well-cared  for,  even  though  there  may  be  a 
patch  here  or  a  mend  there.  She  exhibits  pride,  and  by  her  thrift,  she  has 
saved  pennies  that  soon  add  up  to  dollars,  which  can  be  put  aside  for  educa- 
tion, missions,  etc.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  every  mother  could  be  in 
this  "C"  class. 

Unlike  the  "Wonderful  One  Hoss  Shay,"  clothes  do  have  points  of  strain 
that  become  worn,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  garment  is  still  in  good  con- 
dition, so  it  is  wisdom  to  patch  these  spots. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  patching  is  a  colorless,  uncreative  task,  but  by 
classifying  herself  as  a  "fabric  physician,"  a  homemaker  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  adding  days,  weeks,  or  months  to  the  life  of  an  ill  piece  of 
clothing. 

As  I  continue  to  ponder  over  patches,  I  believe  if  more  women  became 
patch-conscious,  there  would  be  a  definite  lift  in  the  quality  of  home  and 
community  life.  If  a  woman  is  conscientious  about  patching  toggery,  this 
habit  will  soon  extend  to  mending  linens,  furniture,  meals,  and  all  things 
about  the  home,  leading  to  more  frugal  living. 

I  also  love  the  "patch  system"  our  Heavenly  Father  has  provided  for  us. 
Our  lives,  compared  to  a  garment,  cannot  be  like  the  clothing  that  the 
wasteful  homemaker  casts  aside  when  a  small  hole  appears.  We  have  only 
one  mortal  life  to  live,  and  free  agency  enables  us  to  choose  whether  or  not 
we  wear  a  life  that  is  torn  and  unmended,  or  accept  the  philosophy  of 
patching  to  renew  our  lives.  Through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  we 
may  patch  up  what  may  have  once  been  a  spiritually  tattered  life,  by  sincere 
repentance.  Like  the  expert  invisible  weaver  who  can  make  a  torn  garment 
look  new  again,  we,  through  repentance,  can  do  the  same  for  our  lives, 
because  the  Lord  has  said,  "Behold,  he  who  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the 
same  is  forgiven,  and  I,  the  Lord,  remember  them  no  more"  (D&C  58:42). 

I  hope  you,  too,  will  be  able  to  join  me  in  saying  "I  Love  Patches." 
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Paintings  iVIake  Every  Day  Beautiful 

Jennette  S.  Hadley,  Boise,  Idaho,  began  painting  after  six  of  her  eight 
children  had  married  and  left  the  home.  In  her  girlhood  she  had  studied  art  at 
Ricks  College,  and  when,  in  her  later  years,  she  found  leisure  time,  she  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  the  hours  spent  in  the  study  of  art.  She  then  enrolled 
in  an  instruction  class  and  "brushed  up"  on  her  early  studies.  Soon,  with  oil 
paints  and  canvas,  she  began  to  create  colorful  scenes — landscapes  of  her 
beloved  mountains  and  valleys.  Some  of  her  paintings  have  won  prizes  at  county 
fairs,  and  some  of  them  are  hung  in  the  Relief  Society  room  of  the  Letha  Ward 
chapel  in  Weiser  Stake.  In  addition  to  scenics,  Mrs.  Hadley  paints  animals  and 
still  life,  and  has  painted  a  few  portraits.  She  is  generous  in  sharing  her  hobby 
with  others,  and  has  encouraged  many  women  to  take  up  painting  as  a  hobby. 

Mrs.  Hadley's  Relief  Society  activities  have  included  service  as  a  counselor  in 
Weiser  Stake  and  in  the  Letha  Ward.  She  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  continuously 
since  her  marriage.  Recently,  she  moved  to  Boise,  where  she  makes  her  home 
with  her  husband  and  two  youngest  children. 
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■  Spring  was  usually  late  in  coming  to  our  valley,  but,  finally,  when  the  last 
fringes  of  snow  were  gone  and  a  warm  wind  stirred  the  leafing  willows,  we 
knew  that  winter  was  done  and  the  wonderful  waking  season   had   returned. 

On  such  a  sun-bright  day,  when  Saturday's  chores  were  finished,  we  would 
trip  off  to  the  low  hill  next  to  our  meadow,  and  there,  the  wild  daffodils — a 
host  of  them — with  delicate,  yellow  heads  swaying  gently,  stood  waiting  to 
greet  us. 

It  was  a  moment  of  breathtaking  ecstasy,  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
overlooking  a  sea  of  flower  golden  loveliness.  How  eagerly  we  picked  our 
aprons  full  of  the  bright  blossoms  to  bring  back  to  our  mothers. 

The  daffodils  were  a  symbol  of  earth's  beauty,  of  the  beauty  of  all  returning 
things — an  April  brook,  a  flowering  dogwood,  a  winging  blackbird. 

Remembering  that  childhood  experience,  I  have  tried  to  be  aware  of  beauty 
everywhere,  not  only  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  but  in  the  lives  of  people  I 
meet  everyday. 

I  see  the  dedication  of  a  young  doctor  who  spends  hours  of  his  time, 
without  monetary  compensation,  bringing  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  old, 
forgotten  people  in  a  nearby  institution;  the  patience  of  a  gentle  teacher 
working  with  handicapped  children;  the  selflessness  of  a  widowed  mother  who 
works  extra  hours  so  that  her  children  may  gain  an  education.  And  I  see  all 
the  courageous  ones  who  face  the  storms  of  adversity  and  loneliness  and  go 
uncomplainingly  forward. 

The  old  man  who  brings  eggs  to  me  counts  them  with  gnarled,  rough  hands, 
but  his  are  the  hands  of  an  honest,  good  man,  and  in  them  I  see  the  beauty 
of  strength.  Through  the  deep,  dark  eyes  of  a  teenage  girl — eyes  bright  as 
stars,  lighted  with  anticipation — I  see  the  world  in  rainbow  colors. 

Then  there  are  times,  in  the  quietness  of  a  chapel,  when  I  have  listened  to 
the  voice  of  an  aged  prophet,  and  his  gentle  face,  his  words  of  wisdom  lift 
my  spirit.  He  is  a  portrait  of  peace,  and  his  shining  countenance  reflects  a 
life  of  devotion  to  a  cause  greater  than  himself.  Looking  to  him  I  find  a  spiritual 
beauty  that  fills  my  soul. 

So  all  around  me,  everywhere,  I  can  find  beauty  if  I  am  aware  of  it — by 
dawn  and  starlight,  with  each  day,  each  changing  season.  And  for  all  who  are 
thus  aware,  life  cannot  be  made  commonplace,  for  they  will  walk  with  joy 
and  sing  on  a  hill  of  daffodils. 
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■  I  love  poetry — for  the  feeling  of  bigness  in  the  world  that  it  reveals, 
showing  the  smallness  of  my  conception,  visible  to  me  as  I  read.  I  love 
it  for  the  imagination  it  stirs  within  me,  for  the  remembrance  of  similar 
situation  and  gratification  I  remember  from  my  youth.  Past  experiences 
I  see  with  enlarged  vision — the  impression  of  my  first  view  of  ocean 
waves  dashing,  tumbling  rhythmically  obedient  to  the  Creator's  order 
— thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  until  the  word  be  given. 

I  love  every  poet  who  inspires  the  feeling  of  greatness  within  me — 
who  fires  my  determination  to  excel  in  my  world  in  spite  of  my  small 
desires  for  limited  usefulness. 

I  love  the  rhythm  of  words,  the  music  in  them  which  makes  me  catch 
my  breath  from  their  lovely  intonations — the  flash  of  genius  I  perceive 
in  the  artist's  hand;  the  flow  of  another's  words  expressing  sympathy 
and  love  of  fellow  men.  I  am  a  better  person  for  having  been  able  to 
share  another's  thought,  to  catch  his  heartbeat  in  his  creation,  and 
still  my  own  heart  to  understanding  and  sympathy.  This  inspiration 
I  cannot  afford  to  miss. 


I  love  poetry  for  the  lift  it  gives  me  toward  the  infinite.  The  possibili- 
ties it  stirs  in  my  imagination — the  knowledge  it  gives  me  that,  with 
proper  determination  and  personal  effort  I  may,  one  day,  see  the  glories 
of  heaven. 

I  love  poetry  as  I  love  to  view  the  greatness  in  nature — the  vastness 
of  mountains,  the  freedom  of  a  waterfall  that  plays  in  the  sunlight  and 
throws  its  millions  of  bubbles  into  the  air  where  the  rainbow  cannot 
reach. 

The  rhythm,  the  music,  the  part  of  heaven  spared  to  us  upon  which 
we  feed  our  hungry  imagination  and  grow  in  grace  and  beauty  lifts  us 
as  with  wings  to  a  celestial  world  of  spiritual  humility  and  gratitude. 

I  love  poetry!  To  me  it  is  life. 
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What  are  you 
going  to  teach, 

IVIOtnCr  ■  ^^^^°  Larsen 


■  School  is  out  and  the  children 
are  relieved  and  delighted.  Or  are 
they?  Greg,  who  had  just  been 
promoted  to  the  Fourth  Grade, 
couldn't  find  anything  to  do. 
Gay,  a  pretty  teenager,  was  col- 
lapsed on  a  chair  in  the  kitchen 
with  her  hand  in  the  cookie  jar. 
Where  were  their  usually  alert  minds? 

I  could  hear  other  children  in  the  neighborhood.  They  were 
running  and  shouting  outside.  But  my  little  boy  had  asthma,  and  my 
quiet  teenager  had  a  heart  block  that  limited  her  activity.  I  could  not 
watch  them  become  unhappy. 

"How  would  you  like  a  school  of  your  own?"  I  asked.  "First,  we 
will  need  a  janitor  to  vacuum  the  carpet  and  set  out  chairs." 
"I  will!"  said  Greg. 

"We  should  have  music  and  a  thought  to  start  with." 
Gay  came  from  the  kitchen.  "We  had  Seminary  first,  and  I  really 
liked  it  last  year." 

"Why  don't  you  be  the  teacher?"  I  asked. 

"I  will  teach  math,"  Greg  offered.  I  smiled,  for  this  was  his  diffi- 
cult subject. 

"Could  I  be  the  school  cook,  mother,  and  fix  anything  I  want?" 
Gay  asked.  "And  don't  forget  recess!"  Greg  shouted. 
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"We  can  take  turns  being  the  teacher,"  Gay  said.  "What  are  you 
going  to  teach,  Mother?" 

That  was  how  it  happened,  one  of  our  happiest  summers.  We 
called  it  Sunrise  School,  and  it  started  soon  after  Father  left  for  work. 
Besides  Gay  teaching  Seminary,  which  was  complete  with  prelude 
piano  music,  singing,  prayer,  and  Biblical  stories,  she  also  gave  us 
simple  lessons  in  French.  She  invented  a  card  game  called  "French 
Fish,"  and  we  could  use  only  French  words. 

Greg  worked  each  afternoon  preparing  "complicated"  math 
problems  for  the  next  morning,  and  a  close  friend  of  his  came  over 
once  a  week  to  be  the  spelling  teacher.  Her  name  was  Pat,  and  she 
was  most  interesting.  She  searched  her  geography  book  for  words 
like  Isthmus  of  Panama,  tributary,  irrigate,  and  others. 

It  was  a  challenge.  I  made  mistakes  along  with  the  rest.  And  I 
was  doing  my  best! 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  recess  bell  and  extra-curricular  recreation. 
We  went  by  train  to  visit  my  sister  in  California  and  held  one  unfor- 
gettable sunrise  class  with  their  family.  When  we  returned  home  we 
wrote  about  our  trip. 

This  year  Gay  will  be  going  to  summer  school  and  college.  Greg 
and  I  will  miss  her,  but  we  plan  to  continue  our  lessons  and  she  will 
share  her  experiences  with  us. 

Teachers  and  friends  agree  my  children  are  "gifted."  I  am  not 
sure  about  that,  but  I  do  wonder  about  other  mothers.  What  are  you 
teaching? 


MORNING  GLORY  MORNING 

Linda  J.  Houston 


The  morning-glory  morning 

Of  celestial   blue 

Came  joyfully  with 

Butterflies  and  warmth.  •  i 

Birds  praised   her; 

Roses  opened  their  arms. 

She  caressed  two  children   at  play, 


Filling  their  sand   pails  with   gold   d 

Almost  as   bright  as  their  innocent 

The  slender  cornstalks 

Straightened  their  shoulders, 

The   brook  sighed   blissfully; 

And  the  hearts  of  those  who  felt 

Her  splendor 

Were  airy  and   light  that  day. 


ust 
eyes. 
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IVd  Violins 


Lael  J,  Littke 


'■^»i-*ir!'-  •^•,r.-.■^" 


.■  Mother  was  lying  pale  and  quiet  on  the  high  hospital  bed  when 
Dad  and  I  entered  the  room.  It  frightened  me  to  see  her  that  way,  so 
to  hide  my  emotions  I  loped  to  her  side  greeting  her  with  the  raucous 
"Hiya"  I  use  for  my  thirteen-year-old  girl  friends.  She  smiled  at  me 
and  asked  how  I  was  and  how  the  other  children  were.  Fine,  I  assured 
her,  except  for  Tootie's  chicken  pox,  which  Mrs.  Donegan  next  door 
claimed  looked  more  like  smallpox  to  her,  and  Tom's  mashed  finger 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  got  hurt  when  the  tractor  ran  away 
with  him.  Fine,  I  told  her  again,  except  that  things  just  didn't  go 
right  and  the  house  was  empty  without  her,  and  I  was  a  miserable 
substitute  for  her,  and  we  missed  her  desperately,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  everything  was  just  terrible.  I  broke  down  and  cried  on  her 
crisp  white  sheet.  She  smoothed  my  hair  and  told  me  to  sit  down  in 
the  chair  nearby. 

My  father  approached  the  bed  then,  and  through  my  sniffles  and 
sobs  I  watched  with  interest.  In  the  stories  I  had  read,  a  husband 
visiting  his  wife  in  the  hospital,  always  rushed  to  her  bedside  and 
buried  his  face  in  her  neck,  all  the  while  murmuring  things  like,  "My 
darling,  I  can't  stand  to  see  you  this  way." 

My  father  was  big  and  never  said  much,  but  in  the  stories  it  was 
always  the  strong,  silent  ones  who  were  the  most  romantic.  At  home 
Dad  was  undemonstrative,  but  this  was  a  different  situation,  wasn't 
it? 
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Slowly  Dad  approached  the  bed.  He  stood  there  a  moment, 
fiddling  with  the  glass  tube  in  the  water  container  on  the  small  table. 
Then  he  looked  straight  at  mother.  He  cleared  his  throat. 

"The  jersey  had  her  calf  last  night,"  he  said.  He  shifted  his 
weight.  "Got  nearly  300  eggs  from  the  old  hens." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  This  is  marriage?  I  thought.  For 
this  someday  I  will  get  married  so  that  my  husband  can  come  to  my 
hospital  bedside  and  tell  me  some  cow  has  had  a  calf?  A  wave  of  pity 
washed  over  me,  pity  for  my  mother  tied  all  these  years  to  a  man 
whose  main  interests  were  in  how  many  eggs  the  hens  had  laid. 

I  stood  up  and  opened  my  mouth  to  tell  my  mother  something — 
anything — which  would  make  her  understand  that  Dad  missed  her, 
too.  Before  I  could  blurt  out  anything,  my  glance  snagged  on  Dad's 
face.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was  looking  down  at  Mother. 
A  peek  at  my  mother's  face  told  me  she  understood  perfectly  what  he 
was  trying  to  convey  to  her.  She  smiled  up  at  him  and  he  touched  her 
cheek  with  his  rough,  horny,  farmer's  hand. 

I  didn't  see  deep  into  their  souls  with  a  sudden  flash  of  percep- 
tion as  the  people  did  in  the  magazine  stories,  but  I  saw  enough  to 
make  me  begin  to  understand  a  little  about  a  different  kind  of  love. 
There  were  no  violins  sobbing  out  romantic  melodies,  but  somewhere, 
beyond  my  hearing,  there  were  angels  singing  of  a  plain  and  humble 
love  which  was  deep  enough,  big  enough,  strong  enough,  to  last 
throughout  eternity. 


THANK  YOU,  VISITING  TEACHERS 

Carolle  Denton 

Time  was  long  and  seeming  dark  .  .  . 
A  knock  came  to  my  door, 
Two  sisters  brought  a  light  within 
I   had   not  seen  before. 

Warmth  of  sun  on  shadowed  clay 
Softened  and  formed  anew 
The  latent  powers  of  hope  and   love, 
And   let  the  daylight  through. 

The  Lord  who  saw  this  hardened  clay 
Knew  well  the  urgent  cry 
To  bring  my  life  out  of  the  shade. 
And  now,   how  bright  the  sky! 
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Wheat  for  the  Wise 

Margery  S.  Stewart  Chapter  Four 

Synopsis:  Jennie  Starr,  whose  hus- 
band Rex  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church,  realizes  the  need  for  spiritu- 
ality and  religious  training  for  the 
children.  Rex  agrees  to  0t  trial  period 
of  one  year  3k)r  the  family  to  partici- 
pate in  Church  activities,  and  Jennie 
feels  that  they  are  making  progress. 


■  On  the  next  Wednesday  Jennie 
fasted.  Not  for  the  Primary  class 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  project. 
Not  having  fasted  since  she  was  a 
child,  there  were  times  during 
the  day  when  she  was  sure  she 
would  faint.  She  made  a  cake,  be- 
fore lunch,  covered  it  lavishly 
with  chocolate  frosting  and  nuts. 
She  refrained  from  absently  pol- 
ishing off  the  frosting  spoon.  She 
took  the  cake  to  Primary. 

The  boys,  tripping  and  gouging 
each  other,  fell  silent  when  they 
saw  the  cake  pan.  When  march- 
ing out  time  came,  they  followed 
her  with  the  alacrity  of  puppies. 

Jennie  put  the  cake  in  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  small  table. 

"When  do  we  get  it?" 

"Cut  it  now!"  They  swarmed 
out  of  their  places  and  sur- 
rounded the  table,  their  greedy 
fingers  reaching  out  for  a  sur- 
reptitious swipe. 

Jennie  said  softly,  "This  cake. 


like  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  is 
for  the  good  ones." 

"You  mean  we  gotta  wait  till 
after  the  lesson!" 

Famished  herself,  Jennie  could 
well  appreciate  the  howl  of  pro- 
test. She  ignored  it  and  put  out 
her  flannel  board  and  figures.  She 
started  with  the  roll  call.  "Answer 
only  to  your  name,"  she  said 
firmly. 

She  gave  the  lesson  with  all 
the  vigor  she  could  summon  in 
her  present  weakness.  Eyeing  the 
cake  and  the  boys,  she  knew  to 
the  last  pang,  the  longing  of  each 
young  stomach. 

The  long  silence  was  awesome. 
When  she  dropped  Moses  from 
the  flannel  board,  young  Billy 
leaped  to  pick  the  cardboard  fig- 
ure from  the  floor. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said. 

"You're  welcome,"  he  said 
gravely.  No ,  one  laughed.  Not 
even  when  he  brought  the  kitten 
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out  from  its  hiding  place  in  his 
shirt.  No  one  crowded  around 
him.  Billy  put  the  kitten  back. 

Jennie  brought  the  class  to  an 
end  promptly,  after  which  she  cut 
the  cake  and  passed  around  the 
rich,  crumbly  slices.  She  did  not 
take  one  herself,  wanting  a  more 
fitting  end  to  her  fasting.  But 
she  had  won,  even  though  after 
the  cake  was  demolished,  they 
began  their  jostling  and  boxing. 
Something  was  broken.  Probably 
the  feeling  they  had  had  that  no 
one  nor  anything  could  subdue 
them. 

Soon  after  dismissal,  red-haired 
Billy  came  slowly  back  into  the 
room,  cradling  the  kitten.  ''Sister 
Starr.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  Billy?"  She  gathered  up 
her  visual  aids. 

He  dropped  the  kitten  on  the 
table.  "For  you  ...  on  account 
of  you're  a  real  good  teacher." 

Jennie  looked  down  on  the 
mewing  white  fluff.  She  was 
deeply  touched.  "Thank  you, 
Billy.  I  will  take  good  care  of 
him." 

Even  later,  when  she  learned 
that  his  mother  had  commanded 
him  to  dispose  of  the  kitten,  she 
treasured  the  offering. 

Rex  came  home  early  to  help 
and  was  astonished  by  her  radi- 
ance. "But  how?" 

She  told  him  about  the  cake. 

Rex,  probing  the  reason  for  a 
recalcitrant  vacuum,  put  down 
the  screwdriver  and  shouted  with 
laughter.  "Somehow,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  think  it's  quite  according  to 
Hoyle."  He  looked  at  her  with 
respect.  "What  made  you  think 
of  it?" 

She  said  comfortably,  "I  re- 
membered what  my  father  said 


about  how  you  can't  pour  from  an 
unfilled  pitcher.  I  poured." 

"What  was  the  lesson  about?" 

"The  stranger  within  our  gates 
.  .  .  you  know  ...  be  not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers,  for  there- 
by some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares.  .  .  ."  She  said  reluc- 
tantly, "I  sort  of  threw  that  in  as 
a  bonus,  on  account  of  they  are 
being  beastly  to  a  new  boy." 

Rex  plugged  the  vacuum  in 
and  it  responded  with  a  reassur- 
ing hum.  He  wound  up  the  cord. 
"Speaking  of  strangers  .  .  .  guess 
whom  I  saw  on  Main  Street  to- 
day?" 

"Yul  Brynner?" 

"No  .  .  .  Jody  Anderson.  I 
guess  people  call  him  Joe  now 
.  .  .  but  it's  hard  to  get  out  of 
the  habit." 

Jennie  said  absently.  "Still  on 
the  piano?" 

Rex.  shrugged.  "I  guess  so.  He 
said  he  was  doing  a  bit  of  com- 
posing." 

"How  did  he  look?" 

"The  same  as  always  .  .  .  only 
more  lost.  He's  been  living  back 
east  .  .  .  teaching." 

Jennie  had  a  quick  vision  of 
the  tall,  homely,  stooped  figure. 
"Even  in  high  school  he  was  .  .  . 
well  different.  ." 

"He  was  a  kook  then  and  he's  a 
kook  now.  This  is  his  first  trip 
back  home  in  five  years." 

"Married?" 

Rex  said  pityingly,  "Who 
would  marry  him?" 

Jennie  was  silent. 

"Why  do  they  come  back?" 
Rex  demanded.  "I'll  bet  there  is 
no  other  town  in  the  country 
where  so  many  return.  What  is  it 
they  come  for?" 

Jennie  had  no  words  to  tell 
him.    She   felt    it   might   be    the 
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thing  that  urged  her  to  go  down 
to  the  temple  grounds  in  the 
morning.  It  was  a  leaning  down 
through  years  to  a  beginning.  It 
was  a  search  for  the  roots  and 
the  reasons. 

She  had  meant  to  go  very 
early,  but  there  were  so  many 
telephone  calls.  Lorna  called  and 
was  impatient. 

"What  cave  are  you  living  in, 
darhng?  And  how  do  you  like  the 
hermit's  life?" 

Jennie  laughed  and  took  the 
curlers  out  of  her  hair.  She  had 
had  to  do  her  own  hair  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  Just  no  time  to 
spare  for  a  hairdresser. 
"Guess  who  is  in  town?" 
"Jody  Anderson." 
"My  dear,  have  you  seen  him? 
You    should!     Positively    scare- 
crow   ...    but   really!"    Lorna 
bethought  herself  of  the  reason 
for  her  call.   "It's  the  luncheon 
for   Mrs.    Martin   Elliott.    You'll 
come  of  course?" 
"When  is  it?" 
"Next  Wednesday." 
"Sorry.  I'm  up  to  my  ears  in 
Church  work." 

"Oh,"  Lorna  hesitated.  "Are 
you  sure?  I  mean  .  .  .  they  can 
always  g6t  teachers." 

Jennie  thought  of  Sister  Phil- 
lips. "No  they  can't.  I'm  the 
teacher." 

"Well ...  all  right .  .  .  but  come 
up  for  air  once  in  a  while.  We 
miss  you." 

Jennie  dressed  quickly  before 
the  telephone  could  ring  again. 
She  wore  her  fur  hat  and  the 
tweed  great  coat  and  the  fur- 
lined  gloves.  She  hurried  the  car 
down  the  hill  and  finally  turned 
the  heater  on.  "Ah."  She  relaxed 
in  the  snowy  morning.  Johnny 
and  Lora  were  being  left  with  a 


new  sitter,  a  mature  and  intelH- 
gent  woman.  There  was  nothing 
between  herself  and  the  free 
hours  ahead. 

Even  though  the  day  was  brisk, 
there  were  many  visitors  to  the 
temple  grounds.  Jennie  joined 
them,  absently  listening  to 
the  young  guide,  but  inside 
herself  the  questions  surged. 
What  did  she  believe?  How  much 
did  she  believe?  She  listened  to 
the  guide  tell  the  story  of  the 
seagulls'  flight  over  the  valley 
and  the  destruction  of  the  cricket 
plague.  What  had  they  thought, 
sweating  through  their  fields, 
fighting  the  winged  devourers? 
Had  they  had  the  sure  knowledge 
that  help  would  come  from  some- 
where? She  had  launched  herself 
on  this  year's  quest,  blindly 
believing  that  if  she  did  her  part, 
all  else  would  fall  into  place.  So 
had  the  pioneers  launched  them- 
selves into  the  valley,  fallen  from 
a  cliff,  grasping  to  the  shrub  of 
their  faith,  they  had  held  on.  Let 
me  be  like  them,  she  prayed.  Let 
me  just  hold  on. 

She  went  into  the  Tabernacle 
to  listen  to  the  organ  recital. 
"Jesu,  Joy  of  Our  Desiring,"  she 
listened  to  the  great  notes  soaring 
against  the  domed  ceiling.  She 
saw  Jesus  in  the  wheat  fields, 
rubbing  the  grains  in  his  fingers. 
Was  she,  Jennie  Starr,  wheat  or 
tares?  Who  knew  within  himself 
which  he  was  in  the  last  analysis? 
If  a  man  did  not  know  himself 
.  .  .  how  could  he  know  his  neigh- 
bor? Shfe  looked  stealthily  at  her 
own  neighbor,  sitting  so  absorbed 
in  the  music!  It  was  a  man.  His 
eyes  were  closed.  He  seemed,  by 
his  expression,  to  be  drawing  the 
music  in  through  his  pores. 
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Jody  Anderson. 

As  if  she  had  said  his  name 
aloud,  the  man  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  her.  It  was  a 
strange  look.  It  recognized  but 
did  not  reach.  It  was  glad  to  see 
her,  but  it  asked  nothing  from 
her. 

Jennie  felt  a  tumult  of  pain. 
What  had  the  man  suffered  to 
force  him  to  such  self-abnegation? 
What  had  they  done  to  him,  to 
make  him  unwilling  or  unable  to 
be  glad  at  sight  of  an  old  school- 
mate? 

"Jody  Anderson!  Remember 
me?  I  was  Jennie  Bryson."  Her 
whisper  was  too  loud.  People  on 
the  benches  before  them,  turned 
wamingly. 

"I  remember  you  very  well," 
said  Jody.  "It  hasn't  been  that 
long  .  .  .  and  you  haven't 
changed." 

She  moved  closer  to  him  and 
held  out  her  hand.  He  shook  it 
guardedly.  When  the  recital  was 
over,  they  fell  into  step  together. 
They  walked  down  the  paths  to 
the  monuments  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  his  brother. 

"Rex  said  he  saw  you  yester- 
day." 

Jody  nodded.  "He  is  very 
happy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that.  You 
have  four  children." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  them?" 
Jennie  asked  impulsively. 

"Of  course." 

She  hesitated  .  .  .  "But  your 
family  has  prior  claim  .  .  .  how 
long  will  you  be  here?" 

"I'm  going  back  tomorrow." 

"Would  you  be  free  tonight?" 

His  face  made  her  think  of 
winter.  It  was  a  still  face  ...  as 
if  it  had  long  ago  ceased  nonsense 
of  spring  and  laughter,  summer 
and  love.  But  he's  only  Rex's  age, 


Jennie  thought.  She  found  her- 
self urging  him.  "Please  come.  We 
have  a  new  Steinway  .  .  .  and  it 
has  never  really  known  music.  .  .  . 
Come  and  make  it  glad  with 
your  playing." 

He  said  angrily,  "I  discovered 
I  was  no  pianist  a  long  time  ago." 

"But  you  are  ...  I  remem- 
ber  " 

"But  I  was  not  enough  of  what 
I  was.  .  ."  he  explained.  "I  was 
not  enough  of  greatness." 

She  was  silent  before  his  out- 
burst. She  felt  his  own  pain.  Once 
she  had  dreamed  of  greatness 
....  wanted  it  .  .  .  feehng  some- 
thing inside  her  pressing  the  wish. 
But  she  had  not  found  a  talent  in 
her  worthy  of  the  struggle. 

She  said,  "If  there's  anyone 
from  school  you'd  like  to  see, 
perhaps    I    could    get    them    to 


come. 


There's  no  one,"  he  said  defi- 
nitely. "No  one  at  all."  Jennie 
closed  her  eyes  against  his  voice 
and  the  barren  vision  of  his 
homecoming. 

"Please  come." 

"All  right,"  he  said,  wearily, 
"I'll  come." 

It  was  one  of  those  heavenly 
evenings  when  the  children  were 
quiet  and  remarkably  well-be- 
haved, when  Rex  was  at  his  most 
charming,  when  the  dinner  could 
have  been  served  by  a  French 
chef. 

When  the  children  were  ex- 
cused, the  three  of  them  sat  be- 
fore the  fire  in  the  living  room. 
Jody  gave  them  small  grudging 
pictures  of  his  life. 

"They  stopped  satisfying  me," 
he  said,  "the  masters.  I  could 
only  have  peace  by  trying  to 
bring  out  of  myself,  what  they 
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had  brought  out  of  themselves." 

The  great  names  sHpped  rever- 
ently from  his  lips,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Sibelius.  ''Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  what  it  must  have 
been  like  to  have  a  'Misa  Solem- 
nis'  roaring  inside  you?" 

Jennie  marveled.  She  felt  her- 
self stretched  in  her  mind  by  his 
comments  on  their  lives  and 
despairs. 

"Why  did  you  stop  teaching?" 
Rex  wanted  to  know.  ''How  did 
you  live?" 

"It  became  more  and  more  of 
my  life  .  .  .  the  music  inside  me.  I 
never  knew  when  it  would  come 
to  me  .  .  .  the  phrase  .  .  .the  mel- 
ody .  .  .  the  design,  and  the  im- 
pulse. To  try  to  teach  with  an 
oratorio  blazing  inside  one  ...  is 
to  my  mind  the  ultimate  of  tor- 
tures. I  did  not  know  what  I  had 
just  said  ...  I  would  look  up  and 
my  class  would  be  convulsed  with 
laughter.  I  never  knew  whether  I 
had  said  something  out  of  turn, 
or  was  beating  the  measures.  ..." 

"Did  you  ever  publish  any- 
thing?" Rex  asked.  Jennie  stole 
a  quick  look  at  her  husband.  Rex 
was  struggling  to  understand  a 
life  so  barren  of  results,  so  moti- 
vated from  within,  rather  than 
by  the  pressures  from  without 
oneself. 

Jody  Anderson  shrugged.  "I've 
published  .  .  .  but  not  to  loud 
successes.  In  fact,  I  should  say 
the  musical  world  has  been  re- 
markably calm  about  my  efforts." 

Rex  and  Jennie  exchanged 
glances.  He  was  one  of  the 
touched,  was  Joseph  Anderson. 
Jennie  shivered,  seeing  him,  in 
her  mind's  eye,  going  down 
through  the  years  into  a  dried- 
up  shell  of  never-to-be-realized 
dreams. 


He  played  for  them  before  he 
left.  The  music  filled  the  house. 
They  did  not  understand  the 
music,  though  they  tried.  It  was 
a  new  kind  of  music,  avaunt 
garde,  way  out,  different,  but  it 
haunted  Jennie  long  after  the 
notes  had  fallen  into  silence. 

When  he  stood  at  the  door  to 
go,  he  smiled  at  them.  It  was  a 
brief  smile.  "This  was  the  reason 
I  came,"  he  said,  and  added,  "I 
was  hungry  and  ye  fed  me  ....  I 
was   naked   and   ye   clothed   me 

"For  a  hungry  man,"  said 
Jennie,  "you  certainly  didn't  eat 
very  much." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then 
in  a  burst  of  words,  "Tonight  .  .  . 
in  Philadelphia,  they  are  having 
the  opening  of  our  play.  It's  a 
light  play.  .  .  .  'Dust  on  the 
Moon.'  But  I  wrote  the  music 
and  the  words,  and  I  like  them 
very  much." 

He  nodded  curtly  and  went 
away.  They  watched  him  walk 
down  the  street.  Snow  had  begun 
to  fall,  and  it  circled  his  tall, 
ungainly  figure. 

Jennie  and  Rex,  uncertain  and 
depressed,  sat  by  the  dying 
embers  and  discussed  him. 

"He  should  throw  it  out,"  said 
Rex  harshly,  "cut  it  off  from  him- 
self. Sell  insurance  ...  or  teach 
.  .  .  anything." 

Jennie  thought  of  Jody  Ander- 
son, sitting  in  his  class,  tormented 
by  the  wild  measures  of  his  songs. 
"Why?"    she    demanded.    "Does 
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everyone  have  to  have  spHt-level 
houses  and  a  color  television?" 

"No,"  said  Rex.  "But  the  world 
is  too  full  of  people  who  will  not 
conform." 

Uennie  kicked  off  her  shoes  and 
stretched  out  her  toes  to  the  fire. 
"But  there  is  a  difference  .  .  . 
we  would  have  been  a  poorer 
world  without  Handel,  or  Van 
Gogh  or  Emily  Dickinson." 

"But  for  every  Van  Gogh," 
Rex  observed,  "there  is  an  army 
of  would-be's." 

"For  every  President  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Jennie 
slowly,  "there  is  an  arr^y  of 
would-be's."  She  sat  up.  "Does  a 
man  choose  to  be  a  maker  of 
music,  or  is  he  a  maker  of  music?" 

Rex  rose  and  pulled  her  to  her 
feet.  "For  such  a  small  woman, 
you  ask  awfully  big  questions." 

But  Rex  was  the  one  who  came 
running  upstairs  in  the  morning, 
bearing  the  newspaper  that  told 
about  "Native  Son,"  Joseph 
Anderson's,  smash  hit  play  in 
Philadelphia. 

Lorna  called.  "Honestly,  if  you 
aren't  shot  with  luck!  I  just  met 
Rex  and  he  told  me  about  last 
night."  She  sighed.  "Think  of 
sitting  there  with  one  of  the  top 
celebrities.  Just  sitting  there  and 
having  him  play  his  own  composi- 
tions .  .  .  what  was  it  like?" 

Jennie  did  not  say,  "It  was 
heartbreaking."  She  did  not  say, 
"I  learned  the  splendor  of  the  un- 
defeated." She  said,  "He  is  a 
gentle  person  and  very  kind." 

Joseph  Anderson  sent  them  a 
note.  ".  .  .  It  is  amusing  and  in- 
teresting to  be  suddenly  ac- 
cepted. I  shall  remember  always, 
our  meeting,  and  the  evening  at 
your  house.  It  is  to  the  thought  of 


you  and  Rex  and  others  like  you 
that  I  cling,  for  I  rather  fear  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  will  never 
be  able  to  separate  himself  from 
the  place  of  his  beginning." 

Sabra  had  brought  the  mail  to 
her  and  now  waited,  watching 
her  mother's  face.  "Was  it  a  good 
letter?  Your  face  is  undecided." 

Jennie  read  the  note  to  her. 
Sabra  leaned  on  her  elbows  and 
looked  out  the  window  to  the 
orchard,  now  a  garden  of  snow. 
"He  was  nice,"  she  said.  "I 
stayed  awake  and  listened  to  him 
play."  She  practiced  standing  on 
her  toes.  "Did  you  know  that  I 
arn  going  to  be  like  him  when  I 
grow  up?" 

Jennie  looked  up  quickly.  "Ah, 
come  now  .  .  .  how  can  you  say  a 
thing  like  that?" 

Sabra  nodded.  "I  dreamed 
about  it.  I  was  old,  about  your 
age,  Mother.  I  had  a  pocketful  of 
songs.  The  birds  came  and  took 
all  the  songs  out  of  my  pocket 
.  .  .  and  the  people  came  and 
took  the  songs  out  of  my  hands 
.  .  .  but  it  was  always  the  songs 
they  wanted  .  .  .  but  they  never 
wanted  me  at  all." 

Jennie  went  to  her  daughter 
and  hugged  her  fiercely.  "No  .  .  . 
it  was  only  a  dream.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  things  .  .  .  forget  it." 

Sabra  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"But  you  don't  understand. 
Mother!  It  was  so  beautiful  .  .  . 
the  way  the  notes  came  together 
inside  me.  ...  It  was  such  a 
beautiful  thing." 

Jennie  held  Sabra's  head 
against  her  breast.  The  protest 
rose  like  a  cry  within  her  ...  no 
.  .  .  no  .  .  .  don't  let  it  happen  to 
her.  Don't  let  her  be  different 
and  strange  and  rejected  .  .  .  no. 
{To   be   continued) 
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A  Proper  Perspective 

Through 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine 


Arlene  Bascom 


It  was  one  of  those  bleak,  despairing  kind  of  days.  Everything  had  gone 
wrong.  I  was  disappointed  in  myself  and  in  my  own  feeling  of  inadequacy. 
I  knelt  and  prayed  for  strength  to  meet  the  burdens  of  the  day.  I  rose  from 
my  knees  comforted,  and  with  renewed  determination  to  meet  the  problems, 
not  as  burdens  but  as  challenges. 

Then  the  mail  arrived,  and  with  it  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  I  knew  it 
had  come  at  a  perfect  time.  I  had  found  inspiration  in  its  pages  many  times 
before.  I  began  to  read  eagerly,  and  the  inspiration  and  guidance  I  needed 
were  there  in  abundance. 

One  sentence  from  a  soul-revealing  story  leaped  out  at  me:  "Everyone  has 
problems,  at  any  age,  but  there  are  compensations  and  blessings,  if  you  just 
take  time  to  think  of  them."  Of  course!  There  are  compensations  and 
blessings,  I  echoed  joyously,  and  I  will  take  the  time  to  remember  them. 

I  said  a  silent  prayer  of  gratefulness  for  the  timely  arrival  of  this  help  in 
regaining  a  proper  perspective.  My  world  was  right  again.  I  was  sure  I 
could  meet  the  challenges  of  each  new  day  more  confidently.  After  all, 
didn't  I  have  the  Lord  on  my  side,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Relief  Society 
Magazine  in  my  home? 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  organization  in  the  world  that  can 
compare  with  the  Relief  Society,  and  no  other  magazine  in  the  world  as 
valuable  as  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

Full  Circle 

Betty  G.  Spencer 

She  slept — held  gently  in  the  protective  circle  of  my  arm.  As  I  gazed 
lovingly  upon  the  beauty  of  spirit  and  countenance  of  my  year-old  daughter, 
I  wished  that  it  might  always  be  thus — my  arms  a  shield  against  the  uncer- 
tainties of  life.  But  this  cannot  be.  Soon,  my  arms  must  yield  her  to  the 
challenge  of  life. 

There  is  respite,  however;  these  next  few  precious  years  are  mine — to 
teach,  to  guide,  to  train.  May  I  use  them  well.  Let  me  teach  wisely,  that  she 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  future  bravely,  and  alone — my  arms  reluctantly 
withdrawn.  But,  if  I  have  taught  the  lessons  wisely  and  she  has  learned  them 
well,  she  will  yet  be  shielded — with  truth,  and  strength,  and  right.  The  circle 
of  my  arms  will  be  replaced  with  a  stronger,  surer  one,  a  circle  of  protective 
principles. 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 


Relief  Society  Activities 


Long  Beach  Stake   Relief  Society  Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 

December  18,    1965 

Marian  Bennett,  President,  Long  Beach  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"On  December  18,  1965,  the  Long  Beach  Stake  ReHef  Society  proudly  presented 
in  concert  the  Singing  Mothers.  The  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Faye  Ker- 
ner,  with  Theodora  Johnson  at  the  piano,  practiced  many  weeks  and  hours 
for  this  concert.  Among  the  numbers  presented  were:  'Morning,'  'O  Winds, 
Blow  Ye  Softly,'  'Every  Flower,'  'Praise  Ye  the  Father,'  'Hear  My  Prayer,' 
'Panis  Angelicus  (O  Bread  of  Life),'  'O  Holy  Night,'  'My  Heart  Is  a  Silent 
VioHn,'  and  'Let  Not  Your  Song  End.' 

"Many  who  attended  the  concert  remarked  how  professionally  the  chorus 
sang.  We  feel  it  was  a  very  outstanding  event.  This  was  a  fund-raising  event, 
and  all  stake  board  members  supported  it  wholeheartedly." 


Boston  Stake  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music  for  Many  Occasions 

Standing  at  the  right  in  the  back  row:  Helen  B.  Low,  President,  Boston 
Stake  Relief  Society;  at  Sister  Low's  right:  Julienne  A.  Thomson,  Second 
Counselor. 

At  the  right  in  the  second  row:  stake  chorister  Nora  B.  Cox;  fourth  from 
the  right  on  the  second  row:  Charlene  Strong,  board  member;  eighth  from  the 
right:    Esther  Poulsen,  board  member. 

Vicky  Taylor,  chorister,  Billerica  Ward,  is  seen  conducting  the  chorus; 
the  acting  organist  is  Marta  Tillis. 

Sister  Low  reports:  "An  excellent  quality  of  tone  and  harmony  gained 
by  perseverance,  as  well  as  a  number  of  sweet  spirits,  combine  to  make  the 
Singing  Mothers  chorus  a  worthwhile  activity.  So  believe  the  women  of  Boston 
Stake.  This  theory  was  tested  when  we  participated  with  several  other  stakes 
singing  at  the  Mormon  Pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair.  Many,  many  hours  of 
hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  sisters  and  their  families  pro- 
duced a  chorus  we  hardly  believed  possible.  To  pay  for  the  trip  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  this  chorus  presented  a  very  successful  concert  for  friends  and 
families  of  the  participants.  Our  sisters  grew  to  be  very  close,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  participate,  we  hope,  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

"Now  we  take  part  in  almost  every  stake  conference.  We  are  continuing 
our  practices  on  a  ward  and  stake  level,  hoping  to  make  each  successive  per- 
formance outshine  the  last." 

The  Boston  Stake  Singing  Mothers  presented  music  for  stake  conference 
January  30,  1966.  The  picture  was  taken  previously. 
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All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  or  mission  Relief  Society  super- 
visors. One  annual  submission  will  be  accepted,  as  space  permits,  from  each 
stake  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Department,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
For  details  regarding  pictures  and  descriptive  material,  see  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  for  January  1966,  page  50. 
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Bonneville  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah),  Douglas  Ward   Relief  Society 
Holds  Bazaar  "Treasures  for  Everyone" 

November  19,   1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Blanche  Gadd,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Arlean 
Olson,  President;  Mildred  Kinnersley,  Work  Counselor;  Rosetta  Palmer,  Ed- 
ucation Counselor. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Jerri  Seiler,  commentator  for  the  fashion 
show;  Dawn  Reeve,  committee  chairman;  committee  members:  Kathy  Young; 
Gwen  Woolsey;  Lucile  Gates;  Beth  Sorenson,  work  meeting  leader. 

Lucretia  M.  Evans,  President,  Bonneville  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"A  most  successful  bazaar  was  held,  featuring  'Relief  Society  Treasures'  made 
by  the  sisters  during  the  year.  Bazaar  items  were  displayed  in  beautifully 
decorated  antique  trunks.  Bakery  goods  from  'Treasured  Recipes'  were  sold. 
A  'Treasure  Cove'  interested  the  children.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  bazaar, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  each  sister  in  Douglas  Ward,  was  asked  to  donate 
an  apron.  After  the  work  meeting  a  month  before  the  bazaar,  an  'Apron 
Fashion  Show'  was  the  feature  of  the  day.  It  was  exciting  to  see  the  110 
aprons  donated  by  the  sisters  modeled.  Recognition  was  given  to  the  sisters 
donating  the  prettiest,  the  most  practical,  and  the  most  unusual  aprons.  After 
seeing  the  aprons  modeled,  everyone  was  anxious  to  go  to  the  bazaar  early  in 
order  to  buy  her  favorite  apron.  We  feel  that  the  fashion  show  created  such  an 
interest  in  the  bazaar,  in  addition  to  the  monetary  help,  that  we  intend  to 
repeat  it  another  year.  We  feel  that  the  fashion  show  was  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  increase  in  membership  and  attendance  in  Douglas  Ward." 


North  Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society  Board  Conducts  Fifth  Annual 

Relief  Society  Convention 

Fargo,   North   Dakota,  August  1,   1965 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Doris  Youngs,  First  Counselor;  Mary  B. 
Ostvig,  President;  Dola  Hofeling. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Ann  Abbott,  Magazine  representative; 
Jean  Marie  Didra,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Olfa  Hansen,  visiting  teacher  message 
leader. 

Inset:  Doris  A.  Allphin,  Supervisor,  North  Central  States  Mission  Relief 
Society. 

Sister  Ostvig  reports:  "The  theme  of  the  convention  was  'Perfecting  of 
the  Saints  Through  Application  of  Gospel  Principles.'  Special  participating 
guests  included:  Elder  Bernard  P.  Brockbank,  Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  and  Sister  Brockbank;  Relief  Society  board  members  from  eight 
districts  of  the  North  Central  States  Mission;  and  executive  officers  and  class 
leaders,  representing  forty-five  Relief  Society  organizations  from  Minnesota. 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  part  of  Wisconsin;  and  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and 
the  Lakehead  area  of  Canada. 

"Combined  and  departmental  meetings  were  held,  with  special  original 
skits.  Visual  aids  were  featured,  and  district  displays,  showing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  work  meeting  departments.  These  were  unique,  and  included 
pictures  of  the  General  Presidency  of  Relief  Society  standing  under  the  clock 
which  was  donated  for  the  Relief  Society  Building  by  the  North  Central  States 
Mission  Relief  Society.  This  clock  was  installed  over  the  elevator  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  building. 

"The  combined  Singing  Mothers  chorus  of  the  mission  sang  at  two  sessions 
of  the  convention.  Special  recognition  was  given  to  the  winners  in  the  mission 
sponsored  short  story  and  poem  contests." 
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Sharon  Stake  (Utah)   Magazine  Representatives  Who  Achieved  a   100  Per  Cent 
Subscription  Record  for  Every  Ward  in  the  Stake 

January  24,    1966 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right,  Magazine  representatives  of  Sharon  Stake 
Loreen  H.  Bliss,  Orem  Thirteenth  Ward;  Alieda  Hiener,  Orem  Twelfth  Ward 
Sylvia  Sabin,  Orem  Eleventh  Ward;  Meredith  Searle,  Orem  Nineteenth  Ward 
Dora  Hartley,  Provo  Twentieth  Ward;  Lysle  Williams,  Orem  Sixteenth  Ward 
Naomi  S.  Biggs,  Orem  Twenty-third  Ward. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right,  fourth  from  the  left:  Arvilla  J.  Bradshaw, 
stake  Magazine  representative;  fifth  from  the  left,  Eris  M.  Black,  President, 
Sharon  Stake  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Black  reports:  "The  picture  was  taken  at  our  stake  Relief  Society 
leadership  meeting,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  each  of  our  ward  Magazine 
representatives  achieved  100  per  cent,  or  over,  of  her  Magazine  subscription 
quota  for  the  year  1965.  It  has  been  many  years  since  this  goal  has  been 
reached  in  our  stake.  Not  only  does  this  achievement  reflect  the  devoted,  ef- 
ficient effort  of  each  ward  representative,  but  it  shows  the  dramatic  results 
of  increased  presidential  support  of  the  Magazine  representatives  in  each 
ward.  Support  has  also  been  extended  to  the  representatives  through  our  stake 
leadership  meetings  by  calling  attention  to,  and  sometimes  reading,  a  special 
article  from  the  Magazine  in  the  opening  exercises,  and  by  charting  the  progress 
of  each  ward  representative  in  the  presidencies  department  each  month  during 
the  past  year." 

Florida  Stake  Visiting  Teacher  Convention 

November  14,   1965 

Ruth  F.  Boone,  President,  Florida  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Our 
visiting  teacher  convention  was  held  in  connection  with  Relief  Society  leader- 
ship meeting.  Ninety-five  women  were  honored  and  presented  with  certificates 
for  having  accon;iplished  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching  for  a  year  (September 
1964  to  September  1965).  A  bound  volume  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
was  presented  to  Palatka  Ward  for  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching  during 
the  year. 

"An  inspirational  program  was  presented,  and  our  Stake  President  Henry 
V.  Jenkins  was  the  principal  speaker.  A  lovely  reception  was  held  in  the 
cultural  hall.  One  teacher,  Martha  Clark,  from  Waycross  Ward,  Georgia,  has 
a  record  of  fourteen  years  without  missing  a  month.  Our  visiting  teachers 
range  in  age  from  nineteen  to  ninety-three.  Sister  Annie  Anell,  Jacksonville 
Third  Ward,  was  ninety-three  on  Valentine's  Day.  She  drives  her  own  car 
to  do  her  visiting  teaching." 

Anaheim  Stake  (California)  Special  Relief  Society  Meeting 

November  21,   1965 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher;  Lorena  C,  Fletcher; 
Max  V.  Eliason,  President,  Anaheim  Stake;  Glenna  C.  Woolf,  President,  Ana- 
heim Stake  Relief  Society;  Kathern  H.  Marks,  First  Counselor;  Colleen  D. 
Baxter,  Second  Counselor. 

Second  row,  seated,  second  from  the  right  (in  black  dress),  chorister 
Marybeth  Done;  at  right:  organist  Melba  Longhurst. 

Sister  Woolf  reports:  "In  an  effort  to  interest  more  women  in  Relief 
Society,  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday,  November  21,  1965.  All  the 
sisters  and  their  husbands  in  Anaheim  Stake. were  invited.  We  were  blessed 
to  have  Sister  Lorena  C.  Fletcher  (American  Mother  of  the  Year),  and  her 
husband  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher,  as  guest  speakers,  along  with  our  Stake  Pres- 
ident Max  V.  Eliason.  Each  woman  was  honored  as  American  mother  of  her 
home.  A  tableau,  depicting  various  phases  of  Relief  Society,  was  presented 
on  fihn  and  by  characterization.  The  stake  Singing  Mothers  presented  two 
beautiful  numbers    Five  hundred  were  in  attendance." 
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West  Sharon  Stake  (Utah),  Provo  Seventeenth  Ward  Relief  Society 

November  12,   1965 


'Carousel" 


Montez  B.  Harwood,  President,  West  Sharon  Stake  Relief  Society,  re- 
ports: "The  Provo  Seventeenth  Ward  Relief  Society  held  a  most  successful 
bazaar  on  November  12,  1965.  The  theme  for  the  evening  was  'Relief  Society 
Carousel,'  and  the  hall  was  gay  with  candy  canes  and  carousels.  There  were 
seven  different  areas:  Christmas  shop,  handicrafts,  sewing,  baked  goods,  toys, 
a  fish  pond,  and  the  dinner.  Each  area  around  the  hall  was  decorated  in- 
dividually as  a  part  of  the  central  theme.  The  cost  of  the  bazaar,  including 
the  ham  dinner,  was  $392.  There  were  350  persons  served  during  the  evening, 
and  the  net  profit  of  the  bazaar  was  $1,024.75.  The  bazaar  was  presented 
under  the  direction  of  President  Arleen  T.  Johnson,  her  Counselors  Carole 
Olsen  and  Barbara  Wardle,  and  work  meeting  leader  Donna  Ericson.  The 
dinner  committee  consisted  of  Krilla  Olsen,  Cleone  Judkins,  Leora  Giles,  and 
Bonnie  Smith.  Committee  chairmen  were:  Bernice  Kirkwood,  Donna  Ericson, 
Marilyn  Dunn,  Arleen  Johnson,  Barbara  Wardle,  Ruth  Adams,  Krilla  Olsen, 
and  Doris  Jensen. 

"The  picture  shows  a  circular  arrangement  of  several  varieties  of  cookies, 
with  some  of  the  beautifully  decorated  cakes  in  the  background  at  the  left." 
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Lesson  Department 


WORK  MEETING 
Development  Through 
Homemaking  Education 


Dr.  Jenniev  J.   Poulson 

Chairman,   Housing  and   Home  Management  Department 

Brigham  Young  University 

WISE  BUYMANSHIP 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Second   Meeting,  July  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:   December  1966 

Objective:  To  show  that  better  buymanship  is  a  skill  to  be  developed. 


How  important  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  family  is  the  woman's 
role  in  wise  buying?  Discuss. 

A  goal  of  accumulating  money 
just  for  itself  brings  little  satis- 
faction. The  value  of  money  is 
realized  in  the  happiness  and 
satisfaction  obtained  through  the 
wise  spending  of  it.  This  is  the 
happiness  realized  through  spend- 
ing money  wisely  for  such  things 
as  wholesome,  nutritious  food, 
for  clothes  that  provide  warmth, 
protection,  and  beauty  for  the 
body,  for  shelter  and  surround- 
ings for  the  family  that  aid  in 
happy  relationships  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  family 
members,  for  an  education  for 
the  children,  and  for  money  spent 
in  giving  service  to  our  Father 
in  heaven. 


WISE   BUYING 

A  concern  of  most  families  is 
to  have  enough  money  to  take 
care  of  their  needs.  Families  look 
forward  to  earning  more  money 
or  increasing  their  incomes,  but 
many  families  would  benefit  a 
great  deal  from  increased  skill  in 
spending  the  money  they  have. 
Many  hours  may  be  spent  in 
learning  how  to  earn  money,  but 
how  many  hours  are  spent  in 
learning  to  spend  money  wisely? 

Better  buying  practices  can 
stretch  each  family's  limited 
number  of  dollars,  and  can  help 
it  to  get  its  money's  worth 
whether  buying  necessities,  com- 
forts, or  luxuries.  A  homemaker 
who  can  stretch  $1  to  secure 
$1.15  worth  of  merchandise,  or 
85  cents  to  secure  $1  worth,  is 
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adding  to  the  real  income  of  the 
family.  This  explains  why  it  is 
possible  that  of  two  families  with 
identical  incomes,  one  family 
may  have  much  more  to  show 
for  the  expenditure  of  its  money. 
One  of  the  secrets  is  wise  buying. 

IS  PRICE  ALWAYS  A  GUIDE 
TO  QUALITY? 

A  wise  buyer  hunts  for  the 
greatest  quantity  and  best  qual- 
ity for  the  price  she  pays.  Many 
buyers  are  guided  by  the  philos- 
ophy that  "you  pay  for  what  you 
get,"  and  use  price  and  brand 
as  a  guide  to  quality. 

Interesting  and  thought-pro- 
voking surveys  have  been  made 
by  important  manufacturers  to 
ascertain  the  relative  appeal  to 
shoppers  of  goods  marked  with 
well-known  brand  names,  and 
goods  made  by  other  companies. 
The  results  of  one  such  survey 
indicated  that,  although  the 
brand  name  goods  were  consider- 
ably higher  in  price,  the  rate  of 
selling  was  almost  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  unbranded 
goods. 

Many  trade  journals  are  full  of 
reports  of  increased  sales  after 
prices  have  been  raised.  In  one 
case,  sales  of  an  item  on  which  a 
higher  price  was  marked,  in- 
creased thirty  per  cent. 

There  is  no  dependable  rela- 
tionship between  quality  and 
price.  The  homemaker  who  buys, 
thinking  she  gets  higher  quality 
for  a  higher  price,  may  be  spend- 
ing more  money  than  is  needed. 
Prices  asked  for  identical  branded 
products  vary. 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF 
COMPARATIVE  SHOPPING? 

A  wise  buyer  does  comparative 
shopping.    She   may   do   this   by 
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reading  advertisements  and  com- 
paring the  prices  for  identical 
items;  or  she  may  do  compara- 
tive shopping  by  comparing  prices 
and  quality  in  different  catalogs. 
She  shops  around  at  more  than 
one  store,  comparing  quality  and 
price.  Many  homemakers  have 
become  accustomed  to  buying  at 
one  store,  and  do  not  compare 
prices  before  buying.  One  study 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  buyers  choose 
their  stores  on  the  basis  of  con- 
venience, not  price.  One  must 
shop  in  different  stores  in  an 
area,  because  no  one  store  is 
consistently  the  lowest  in  price. 
This  rule  applies  to  the  different 
kinds  of  things  bought,  and  to 
the  different  kinds  of  stores,  in- 
cluding discount  houses. 

CASE  STUDY 

Mrs.  A  is  a  "bargain  shopper,"  can- 
not resist  a  sale,  and  buys  sale  mer- 
chandise whether  products  are  used 
by  family  or  not.  She  never  reads  the 
labels  on  packages  to  determine 
weight  and  content,  buys  on  impulse, 
buys  because  she  thinks  she  is  making 
a  big  saving  for  the  family  budget, 
yet  never  seems  to  have  on  hand  just 
what  is  needed. 

Mrs.  B  never  reads  sale  advertise- 
ments, goes  only  to  one  market  and 
buys  as  the  need  arises  regardless 
of  the  cost,  and  usually  has  a  hard 
time  in  stretching  her  money  to  meet 
her  family's  needs. 

Mrs.  C  is  aware  of  what  is  needed 
and  what  is  used  by  her  family, 
checks  advertised  specials,  and  com- 
pares prices  of  products  used  by  her 
family.  She  plans  menus  ahead,  so 
makes  fewer  shopping  trips,  antic- 
ipates needs  of  family  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  special  savings,  checks 
labels  of  competitive  products,  so  is 
able  to  recognize  a  saving,  knows  what 
she  is  buying  and,  with  careful  plan- 
ning and  wise  buying,  her  budget 
stretches. 


LESSON   DEPARTMENT 


Mrs.  D  reads  advertisements,  checks 
bargains,  and  goes  to  each  store  to 
buy  them,  and  spends  four  hours 
and  a  half-tank  of  gasohne  in  "hunt- 
ing"  sale   merchandise. 

Who  is  the  wisest?  Discuss  and 
evaluate  each  of  the  four  pro- 
cedures. 

SUA1MARY 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  spend 
money,  but  it  takes  time  and 
effort  to  spend  it  wisely.  Few 
families  have  so  much  money 
that  they  can  afford  not  to  spend 
it  wisely.  By  spending  thought 
and  time  in  buying,  they  may 
add   to   the   goods   and   services 


they  are  able  to  have.  We  are 
told  to  ''waste  not;  want  not." 
Spending  more  money  than  is 
necessary  is  a  form  of  waste. 

TO   DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

Discuss  with  the  sisters  the 
following:  When  buying,  try  dif- 
ferent brands,  or  unbranded 
products  that  cost  less,  to  see  if 
they  aren't  as  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be 
used  as  the  articles  that  cost 
more.  Do  comparative  buying  to 
see  how  much  can  be  saved.  Com- 
pare prices  of  identical  branded 
products  in  different  stores. 


ALPINE   LILIES 

Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

As  wind  wakes  from  the  autumn   doorstep, 
Wheeling  toward   evening  in   a   pirouette 
And  southward  on   a  threnody  of  wings, 
Leaving  with  a  cry,  but  to  return  to  a  song; 

As  moon,   spring's  rover,   must  midnight. 
By  midnight,  watch  the  winter  field 
Till  snow  thins  to  cluny  lace 
On  the  clods  of  April's  hunger, 

And   as  hour  on   hour,   must  light  move 
Up  from  the  cycle  of  slumber 
Toward  the  dark  horizon  of  the  dawn, 
And   night  give  way  to  the   unfettering  sun, 

In   mimic,  oh,   my  striving  year. 

Let  lilies  leap  from  the  alpine  weather 

As  feet  of  frost  cross  glacier 

And  soles  walk  the  summer  of  sod. 
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MY  YELLOW  BIRD 

Alda  L.  Brown 

Blithe  canary! 
My  yellow  bird  of  spring! 
Golden  is  the  merry  note 
From  lilted  throat  you  sing! 

We  share  a  rendezvous  with  May- 
One  trysted  hour  with  dawn.  .  .  . 
From  lilac-scented  bough  you  flay 
A  roundelay  of  song! 

I  will  miss  you,  yellow  bird, 
When  gilded  petals  close. 
No  longer  will  you  sip 
From  dew-filled  cup.   Unheard 
Will  be  your  rush  of  wing.  .  .  . 
So  silent  will  my  morning  sing 
When  summer  goes.  .  .  . 


^  CEDAR  CREST  "- 
^  BOYS  RANCH   : 

GATEWAY  TO  A  BOVSWOftlD 

Cedar  Crest  Boys  Ranch  provides 
a  professional  staff  dedicated  to 
the  physical. spiritual  and  social 
development  of  boys  8  thru  16 

iKated  6  miles  from  Manti  Utah 
at  the  edge  of  beautiful  and  rug- 
ged Manti  La  Sal  National  Forest 
and  adjoining  Palisade  State 
Boating  Park 

For  further  Information  write  Cedar  Crest  Boys  Ranch 
PO  box  8093  Salt  Uke  City  Utah  84108 


Mother 

Do  Your  Children 
Know  What  To  Do 
With  Love? 

Give  Your  Children 
the  LDS  answer  by 
providing  them  with 

their  copy  of  "What  Shall  We 
Do  With  Love"  by  Ernest 
Eberhard  Jr.  Written  for  teen- 
agers, by  a  Church  youth  edu- 
cator, with  thirty  years  of  ex- 
perience, It  covers  the  whole 
problem  from  a  positive,  youth- 
oriented  point  of  view. 

(5th  printing)     $3.25 
at  all  LDS  bookstores  or  order 

Bfrom  Bookcraft, 
1186  South  Main, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SPRINGTIME  IN  FLORIDA 

April 

TEMPLE  TOUR 

April   18,   1966 

HAWAII 

April  21,  1966 

Ship  one  way 

April  27,   1966 

Flying   both  ways 

HAWAII 

June  12,  1966 
Flying  both  ways 

Canadian  and  New  England 
States  Tour 

September 

Alaska 
Pageant  Tours 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

110  East  2nd  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 

382-8981  -  467-5763  -  485-2444 
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BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly  Index  Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 


Postage    Rates    from 

Salt    Lake 

City, 

Utah 

Zone  1   and  2    55 

Zone   3    60 

Zone  4    65 

Zone   5    80 

Zone   6 
Zone   7 
Zone   8 

90 

1.05 

1.20 

Cardston  and  Idaho  Falls 

June  17,  1966 

Time  for  those   who  wish  to 
go  to  temples 

'.•  >]'  *  J^C  *  1(! 

Hawaiian   Lei  Day  Tour 

April  23  -  May  8 

Northwest  Tour 

June  25  —  July  2 

Hill  Cumorah  Tours 

July  1966 

Summer  Paradise 

Hawaiian  Tour 

July  23 

Black  Hills  Passion  Play  Tour 

August  21 

New   England— Canadian 

Fall  Tour 

September  3 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  —  359-8051 


Two  great  Murdock  Tours  for  YOU 


1.  Highlights  of  Europe  Tour 

Departs  June  9th 

This  personally  escorted  and  all- 
expense-paid  tour  of  Europe  is  de- 
signed to  please  the  most  fastidious 
traveler  and  to  give  him  the"  best  of 
Europe  in  21  days.  You'll  miss  none  of 
the  really  important  places  and  sights 
and  always  enjoy  the  finest  accom- 
modations ...  all  at  unusually  low 
cost. 


2.  Vikingland  Tour 

Deports  July  12th 

Fly  SAS  DC-8  Jet  Express  to 
Scandinavia  for  22  days  of  sheer  en- 
chantment. See  the  Fjords  of  Norway, 
"The  Folklore  District  of  Sweden,"  the 
Fairytale  land  of  Denmark,  and  many 
wonderful  sights.  Highest  class  accom- 
modations all  the  way.  Amazingly  low 
cost. 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC.  14  South  Main/Salt  Lake  (ity,  Utah.  Dept.  A 
Please  send  information  on: 

Q  Highlights  of  Europe  Tour         Q  Vikinglands  Tour 


Nome. 


Address • 


City. 


State. 


R.S.  Apr.  '66 
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yXJk  Mrs.  Anna  Glackmyre  Agee 
lU'l  Mora,   Minnesota 

Iflfl  '^''^"   "^^"^^^  Rogers  Piatt 
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Granger,   Utah 

Mrs.  Catherine   Heggie  Griffiths 
Clarkston,   Utah 

Mrs.  Christine  Peterson   Nielson 

Cardston 

Alberta,  Canada 

Mrs.   Olena   Maria  Petersen   Larson 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


QTMrs.  Albertha  Fransiska  Nielson  Hatch 
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Riverton,  Wyoming 

Mrs.  Alice  Collins  Frost 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Rachel  Middleton  Jensen 
Ogden,   Utah 


ftrMrs.   Mary  Ann   Limb  Young 
SuManti,   Utah 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jones  Harman 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

QAMrs.   Lisania  Knight  Brimhall 
94  Mesa,  Arizona 

Mrs.   Bernice  Lindquist 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Camilla  Winget  Magleby 
Monroe,   Utah 

Mrs.  Julia  Ann   Rebecca  Smith   Anell 
Jacksonville,   Florida 

Mrs.   Leiia   Marquess  Ferrell 
Hopkinsville,   Kentucky 

QJMrs.   Lucy  Maude  Bliss  Walsh 
wLBakersfield,  California 


Mrs.  Sarah   Humphreys  Passey 
Thayne,  Wyoming 

Mrs.   Daisy  Deen   Larson 
Idaho  Falls,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Sena  Simmons  Curtis 
Moroni,   Utah 

Ql  Mrs.   Mary  Ann  Tuck 
81  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Johanna  Elzinga  Hand 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Amy  Louise  Fletcher  Bailey 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Mrs.   Mary  Luella  Higbee  Schnebly 
Farmington,   New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Celestia  Ashcroft  Rogers 
Logan,  Utah 

Mrs.   Emma  Bohman  Webb 
Provo,   Utah 

AAMrs.   Emma   Margaret  Stocking  Holt 
3U  Murray,   Utah 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jacobena  Jensen  Fenton 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Maude  Marie  Boshard  Jefferies 
North  Hollywood,  California 

Mrs.   Ida   May  Taylor  Flinders 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Lottie  Sherwood  Baker 
St.  Johns,  Arizona 

Mrs.   Margaret  Robson   Brown 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Una  Selma  Stock  Nestler 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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COM   P  A  N  Y 

44  EAST  so  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


By  top  I6s  AuthoRS 

As  Translated  Correctly,  by  Mark  E.  Petersen  $2.50 

Here  is  a  new  and  exciting  discussion  of  Bible  trans- 
lations both  ancient  and  modern  by  a  popular  contempor- 
ary Church  writer,  a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 
Taking  as  his  theme  the  Article  of  Faith  reading:  "We 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God  as  far  as  it 
is  translated  correctly,"  Elder  Petersen  goes  on  to  present 
a  thorough  and  well  documented  analysis  of  the  Bible  as 
it  has  been  translated  in  various  ages.  Facts  surrounding 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's  inspired  but  incomplete  trans- 
lation are  included.  Other  popular  Mark  E.  Petersen  books  include;  Our 
Moral  Challenge;  One  Lord,  One  Faith;  Toward  a  Better  Life;  and  Guide  to  a 
Happy  Marriage. 


Who  Am  I?,  by  Alvin  R.  Dyer  $4.95 

The  crucial  three  questions  of  all  investigators  of  truth 
are.  Who  am  I?  Where  did  I  come  from?  and  Where  am  I 
going?  This  authoritative  and  well-documented  volume 
explains  the  meaning  of  earth-life  existence  from  the  basic 
concepts  revealed  by  God  to  man  in  this  dispensation.  The 
author,  an  Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  has  done 
a  masterful  job  in  handling  his  subject.  Other  books  by 
the  same  author  include:  This  Age  of  Confusion,  The 
Challenge,  The  Fallacy,  and  The  Lord  Speaketh. 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY,  44  East  South  Temple   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  money  order  I  have  an  account, 

please  charge Amount  $ 

For    □  As  Translated  Correctly  by  Mark  E.  Petersen 
□  Who  Am  I?  by  Alvin  R.  Dyer 


Name: 


Address: 
City: 


State: 


Zip: 


Residents  of  Utah,  please  add  3'/2%  sales  tax. 

Residents  of  California,  when  ordering  through  California  store,  please  add  4%  sales  tax. 

R.S.  Apr.  '66 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


'ender,  loving  care  ...  a  little  girl  for  her  doll  .  .  .  and  parents  for  their  children. 
And  that  care  includes  looking  ahead  to  children's  needs  in  the  future  . .  .to  unanticipated 
emergencies,  to  their  missions  and  to  their  educations.  Your  Beneficial  Life  Agent  is 
a  specialist  in  this  kind  of  "tender,  loving  care."  Consult  him  soon.  For  name  of  nearest 
agent,  write:  Beneficial  Ufa  Insurance  Company, 
Beneficial    Building,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah    84110. 

One  of  the  West's  oldest  and  largest  life  Insurance  companies -serving  11  Western  States  and  Ohio. 
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Virgil  H.  Smith,  Pro.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Marilyn  McMeen  Miller 

One  grasps  more  than  a  century 

In  this  grove. 

The  trees  are  tall,  for  the  years  have  sung  ages 

Behind  the  deep  bark 

And  the  sun  has  tumbled  down  measures  of  gold 

Since  once  on  a  spring  day 

He  knelt  here — ^the  Prophet  boy 

Soft  on  his  knees,  far  from  the  desert 

Of  tongues  and  confusion: 

Until  the  truth  came 

Like  a  spin  of  soft  rain 
To  quench  a  fervent  thirst. 

Some  spot  of  quiet  sun 

In  each  world-heart  matches  the  gold 

In  this  grove. 

If  there  is  peace,   it  spreads  like 

All-nourishing  essence  of  life 

From  this  place — 

Tall,  quiet,  and  hovering  sti 

Sweet  remembrance 
grace. 
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I  have  been  reading  our  wonderful 
Magazine  for  seventeen  years,  and  love 
every  issue.  Now  I  am  a  ward  represen- 
tative and  take  great  pleasure  in  order- 
ing and  placing  the  Magazine  in  as 
many  homes  as  possible.  I  so  much  en- 
joyed reading  the  conference  address 
by  President  Belle  S.  Spafford,  "The 
Blessings  of  Experience"  (November 
1965);  ahd  "Teaching  the  Gospel,"  by 
President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  (Janu- 
ary 1966).  These  addresses  are  so  up- 
lifting to  us  all  in  these  troubled  times. 
Margaret  L.  Dickinson 
Oroville,  California 


Every  time  I  pick  up  a  copy  of  our 
choice  Magazine  and  read  the  beautiful 
and  wholesome  contents,  I  thank  God 
for  my  heritage.  What  a  blessing  to  be 
able  to  read,  to  have  at  my  fingertips 
words  of  comfort,  inspiration,  strength, 
and  encouragement.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  short  stories  and  poems  feed  that 
part  of  my  soul  which  yearns  for  ex- 
pression and  understanding.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  Magazine.  I  am  in 
love  with  it. 

Phillis  L.  Grayson 
Hunter,   Utah 


I  am  thankful  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, which  has  been  ordered  as  a  gift 
to  me  three  times  by  the  mother  of  the 
missionary  who  converted  and  baptized 
me  four  and  a  half  years  ago.  The 
Magazine  has  been  a  great  help  to  me 
in  many  ways,  in  my  callings  as  litera- 
ture class  leader,  first  counselor,  and 
secretary-treasurer  in  our  branch.  The 
Magazine  has  helped  me  to  understand 
and  live  the  gospel  better.  It  has  helped 
me  to  read  and  speak  English.  It 
thrilled  me  when  I  saw  a  picture  from 
Switzerland  on  the  cover  and  one  in- 
side the  Magazine. 

Margrit  Stauffer  Kuhn 

Baldwin  Park,  California 

(formerly  of  Solothurn,  Switzerland) 


I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  Magazine,  especially  now  that  we 
are  7,000  miles  away  from  home,  and 
our  only  contact  with  the  Church  is  by 
mail.  There  are  three  families  of  us  here 
and  since  the  other  two  sisters  work,  I 
have  invited  them  to  join  with  me  two 
Sunday  evenings  a  month  to  study  the 
Relief  Society  lessons.  It  might  seem 
difficult  for  Statesiders  to  understand 
how  we  hunger  for  the  gospel,  and  we 
have  been  on  Saipan  only  three 
months.  My  husband  reads  The  Chil- 
dren's Friend  from  cover  to  cover,  as 
well  as  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
Reading  Dorothy  Roberts'  poem  "Tem- 
ple Spires"  in  the  February  Magazine 
made  me  come  into  the  bedroom  and 
lock  the  door  so  our  maid  wouldn't  see 
me  cry.  It  still  remains  a  thrill  to  see 
something  I  have  written  published.  I 
love  Mary  Scopes'  illustrations. 

Janet  Breeze 

Saipan 

Mariana   Islands 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  I  have 
just  finished  reading  the  December 
Magazine  (with  lessons  for  March) 
from  cover  to  cover.  I  have  been  teach- 
ing school  for  the  past  eight  years, 
and  so  have  been  unable  to  attend 
Relief  Society  meetings,  but  now 
meetings  are  being  held  for  the  work- 
ing sisters  on  Sunday  morning,  while 
the  Priesthood  meetings  are  being 
held. 

Eloise  McBride 
Blackfoot,   Idaho 

I  had  occasion  to  lend  four  issues  of 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  to  some 
nonmember  friends.  The  man  had 
emergency  surgery,  and  I  thought  his 
wife  would  like  something  to  read 
while  she  waited.  Both  the  husband 
and  the  wife  commented  on  the  won- 
derful stories,  poems,  color  pictures, 
and  how  the  lesson  material  had  given 
them  a  new  insight  concerning  Latter- 
day  Saint  beliefs. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Erickson 
Mt.  Carroll,   Illinois 
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Three  Women 


Celestia  J.  Taylor  Member, 

General  Board  of 

&  Relief  Society 


■  Fortunate  is  the  child  who  is 
reared  under  the  guidance  of  a 
good  mother;  doubly  fortunate  is 
one  who  also  comes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  noble  grandmother; 
but  even  more  blessed  is  one  who 
has  the  wise  guidance  of  a  second 
loving,  wonderful  grandmother. 
The  realization  that  my  life  has 
been  thus  blessed  has  filled  me 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
for  a  debt  that  can  never  be  fully 
paid.  I  acknowledge  this  debt  in 
gratitude  and  humility  and  with 
a  feeling  of  joy  and  pride  in  the 
heritage  which  is  responsible  for 
it. 

In  retrospect,  the  measure  of 
the  influence  of  my  mother  and 
my  two  grandmothers  upon  my 
life  has  been  infinite.  Each  one 
has  exerted  particular  forces  in 
certain  individual  ways  which 
have  worked  to  my  benefit.  A 
brief,  but  candid,  glimpse  into 
the  lives  of  each  of  the  three  may 
reveal  something  of  the  meaning 
and  depth  of  the  debt  which  each 
of  us,  as  women,  owes  to  those 
who   have  nurtured  us  and  en- 


dowed us  with  the  true  virtues  of 
womanhood. 

In  some  ways,  in  the  memories 
of  my  very  early  childhood,  my 
Grandmother  Nash — "Grandma" 
always  to  me — stands  out  even 
more  vividly  than  does  my 
mother.  I  can  explain  this  per- 
haps best  by  saying  that  because 
Mother  was  always  there  to  be 
with  and  to  come  home  to,  I  must 
have  just  taken  her  for  granted; 
though  I  know  now  that  without 
her  through  all  my  life,  I  would 
have  been  lost. 

In  order  to  place  my  Grand- 
mother Nash  in  a  proper  perspec- 
tive, it  is  necessary  that  I  give 
some  of  the  essential  facts  of  her 
life  as  they  were  written  down  by 
her  eldest  daughter: 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the  year 
1842,  Rhoda  Young  McNicol  was  born 
to  Alexander  and  Mary  Ann  Vance 
McNicol,  the  youngest  child  of  four. 
She  was  reared  in  an  environment 
almost  inconceivable  to  her  posterity 
— amid  an  ease  of  living  and  luxurious 
surroundings.  .  .   . 

There  was  no  memory  of  the  father 
who  died  during  the  infancy  of  this 
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child,  and  the  mother  and  her  family 
of  four  small  girls  were  taken  to  the 
home  of  the  dear  Grandfather,  Lewis 
Vance,  a  wealthy  plantation  owner, 
where  they  remained  a  number  of 
years.  .  .  . 

Then  the  gospel  found  them,  and 
the  entire  family  was  converted  to 
Mormonism.  Lewis  Vance  sold  his 
beautiful  plantation.  They  said  good- 
bye to  the  old  home  and  started  west- 
ward to  join  the  saints.  The  journey 
was  suspended  at  Council  Bluffs,  and 
the  winter  brought  the  terrible  scourge 
of  cholera  among  the  travelers,  taking 
a  toll  of  two  from  this  party.  Lewis 
Vance  and  a  daughter  succumbed  to 
the  disease,  and  were  left  by  the  way- 
side. In  1852,  the  survivors  resumed 
the  long  trek  westward.  Rhoda,  the 
youngest,  was  too  small  to  walk  the 
entire  distance  and  was  permitted  to 
take  turns  riding  on  the  back  of  the 
family  cow  ...  at  the  rear  of  the 
company,  which  was  commanded  by 
Captain  John  Tidwell,  who  led  his 
band  of  faithful  followers  into  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  in  1852.  Later,  the  family  moved 
to  Alpine,  Utah  County,  then  known 
as  Mountainville,  where  they  made 
a  permanent  residence.  .  .  . 

On  September  23,  1863,  Rhoda  was 
married  to  Ephraim  Nash  .  .  .  and  a 
year  later  they  received  their  endow- 
ments and  were  sealed  in  the  old  En- 
dowment House  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  can  hardly  think  of  Grandma 
Nash  without  thinking  of  her 
home,  which  she  loved  so  dearly. 
It  was  a  brick  structure  of  typical 
Victorian  style,  three  stories  high, 
and  comprising  sixteen  rooms  all 
furnished  richly  and  completely 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury 
which  was  available  at  that  time. 
How  I  loved  that  house  of  Grand- 
ma's. I  knew  every  corner  of  it 
more  intimately  than  I  knew  our 
own  Alpine  home. 

Grandma  was  an  immaculate 
housekeeper;  there  was  order  not 
only  in  every  room  in  her  house 
but  also  on  every  shelf  and  in 
every    drawer.    It   seems    to    me 


now,  as  I  look  back  in  nostalgic 
remembrance,  that  her  home  was 
a  haven  of  perfection  and  peace. 
This,  I  know,  is  partly  a  roman- 
tic projection  growing  out  of  my 
childhood  impressions,  but,  never- 
theless, a  very  real  one  to  me. 

Something  I  can  never  forget 
was  her  sitting  room  just  off  her 
bedroom,  where  she  did  her  hand- 
work. A  glimpse  into  the  drawers 
of  her  cabinets  revealed  rows  and 
rows  of  variegated  assortments 
of  thread,  embroidery  floss,  and 
yarn,  all  arranged  in  graduated 
color  schemes  from  the  palest 
tints  to  the  deepest  hues.  To  me, 
as  a  child,  they  were  a  fascinating 
sight.  And  her  needlework  was 
something  to  see.  Her  beautiful 
handmade  quilts,  rugs,  and  af- 
ghans;  her  exquisite  hand  em- 
broidery; her  peerless  knitting 
and  crocheting;  her  intricate  pat- 
terns of  featherstitching  and 
piecework;  her  handloomed  car- 
pets and  fabrics — all  these  and 
more  testified  of  her  talent  as  an 
artist  in  these  skills. 

Although  Grandma  was  far 
more  than  domestic  in  her  tastes 
and  inclinations,  in  her  kitchen 
she  was  perfection  itself.  I  can 
still  see  her  drawing  from  the 
oven  a  batch  of  fragrant  bread  or 
a  pan  of  yeast  biscuits,  high  and 
incredibly  light;  or  see  her  rolling 
out  the  dough  for  her  pies  which, 
except  for  those  my  mother 
baked  from  the  same  recipe  and 
method,  have  never  been  equaled 
in  my  experience.  Her  wonderful 
breads,  pies,  and  cakes  often 
found  their  way  into  the  homes 
of  her  neighbors  and  friends  in 
need.  Hardly  a  day  went  by  that 
did  not  see  her  taking  something 
to  someone. 

I  never  saw  her  at  work  in  her 
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kitchen  when  she  was  not  sing- 
ing; in  fact,  I  can  hardly  think  of 
her  without  hearing  her  singing. 
Sometimes  a  note  of  sadness  ema- 
nated from  her  songs,  but  what- 
ever her  mood,  she  expressed  it 
in  some  kind  of  singing.  Some- 
times she  merely  hummed,  but 
always  I  remember  her  with 
music  in  her  heart.  She  knew 
from  memory  and  dearly  loved  all 
the  favorite  Church  hymns,  and 
it  was  from  hearing  her  sing  them 
that  I  learned  most  of  them  my- 
self. Her  voice  had  a  low,  vibrant 
quality  that  had  a  penetrating 
effect  upon  my  senses.  Whenever 
I  hear  the  words  of  King  Lear  in 
Shakespeare's  great  tragedy, 
*'Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  /Gentle, 
and  low — ;  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman,"  I  always  think  of  my 
Grandmother  Nash. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  her 
gift  of  song  which  lent  a  buoy- 
ancy to  her  spirit  to  lift  it  up  in 
spite  of  sorrows  which  could 
easily  have  destroyed  a  less  in- 
domitable character.  Not  from 
her  did  I  hear  the  story  of  the  loss 
of  five  beautiful  children — four 
daughters  and  one  son — within 
the  space  of  six  months  from 
diphtheria.  And  not  from  her  did 
I  know  that  the  sorrow  was  hers 
of  having  a  young,  talented,  hand- 
some son  turn  to  the  enticements 
of  drink  and  literally  destroy  him- 
self. These  and  many  other  trials 
seemed  to  have  made  her  the 
stronger  in  the  bearing  of  them. 
There  was  never  any  wavering  in 
her  faith.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
strong,  personal  testimony  which 
kept  her  close  to  the  Church  and 
true  to  its  principles  as  long  as 
she  lived. 

My  association  with  my  Grand- 
mother Johnson  was  not  so  in- 


timate, nor  did  it  extend  over  so 
long  a  period  as  with  my  Grand- 
mother Nash,  but  what  time  I 
did  spend  with  her  was  no  less  re- 
warding in  many  ways. 

I  think  that  probably  no  two 
women  were  less  alike  than  they 
were,  and  yet,  each  in  her  own 
way,  was  endowed  with  the  high- 
est quahties  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter. I  never  thought  to  compare 
them.  I  loved  them  both,  and 
they  loved  each  other.  Both  lived 
at  varying  times  in  our  home,  and 
several  times  they  were  there  to- 
gether, and  at  such  times  their 
sincere  affection  and  respect  for 
each  other  were  evident.  Accord- 
ing to  family  records: 

Susan  Adeline  Holman  was  the  fifth 
child  of  James  Sawyer  and  Naomi 
Roxannia  LeBaron  Holman,  She  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  October,  1841,  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Her  parents  were 
early-day  members  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 
They  were  living  in  Nauvoo  when  the 
Prophet  was  martyred,  and  to  escape 
further  trouble  moved  to  Mt.  Pisgah, 
Iowa,  where  the  father  stayed  long 
enough  to  .  .  .  get  his  family  settled, 
and  then  left  his  wife  and  small  chil- 
dren there  in  the  summer  of  1847  as 
he  started  out  with  a  herd  of  sheep, 
the  first  to  cross  the  plains  and  reach 
Salt  Lake.  He  walked  the  entire  way, 
assisted  only  by  a  small  boy  who  rode 
a  horse. 

In  the  summer  of  1848  .  .  .  Susan's 
mother  prepared  to  start  with  the 
Saints  to  cross  the  plains,  with  a 
thirteen-year-old  son  to  drive  their 
three  yoke  of  cattle.  Susan  was  seven 
years  old  that  sunmier.  Her  father 
came  to  meet  them  and  they  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  in  October,  safe  and  well, 
despite  the  many  hardships. 

Then  came  the  real  test  for  Susan 
as  she  and  her  young  brother  herded 
their  father's  sheep  over  the  hills  in 
their  bare  feet,  glad  to  have  a  supper 
of  sego  roots  when  they  got  home. 
She  never  forgot  seeing  her  father  go 
off  to  work  to  be  gone  all  day  with 
only  a  cup  of  milk  to  do  him  until  he 
returned    at    night;    and    seeing    her 
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mother  treading  up  and  down  on  her 
spinning  wheel  all  day  and  often  into 
the  night  with  tears  streaming  down 
her  face. 

About  the  year  1850,  Susan's  father 
.  .  .  joined  his  interests  to  those  of 
Benjamin  Franklyn  Johnson  ...  a 
[former]  close  friend  and  intimate 
associate  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  close  asso- 
ciation between  the  Holman  and 
Johnson  families.  .  .  . 

Susan  was  married  to  Benjamin 
Johnson.  Their  son  was  my  father. 

I  well  remember  Grandmother 
Johnson — her  sweetness,  her  gen- 
tleness; I  remember  her  insatiable 
curiosity  about  life  and  her  zest 
for  it.  I  remember  her  quaint  but 
penetrating  sense  of  humor,  which 
made  every  association  with  her 
a  time  of  fun.  I  never  knew  her  in 
her  own  home,  but  I  do  know  that 
she  always  brought  much  pleasure 
to  ours.  She  was  an  avid  gene- 
alogist, and  much  of  her  time 
when  she  was  in  Utah  was  spent 
doing  work  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  A  feeling  of  warmth  and 
tenderness  wells  up  in  me  when- 
ever I  think  of  my  dear,  sweet 
Grandma  Johnson. 

How  can  I  begin  to  describe  my 
mother,  Deseret  (Dessie)  Nash 
Johnson —  the  dearest  to  me  of 
these  three  women  who  have 
played  so  great  a  part  in  my  life? 
Though  she  has  been  gone  from 
us  for  over  seven  years,  the  mem- 
ory of  her  is  so  strongly  imprinted 
upon  my  heart  and  mind  that  I 
feel  her  presence  in  a  very  real 
sense.  The  passing  years,  some- 
how, cannot  diminish  the  vi- 
brance  of  her  spirit.  Maybe  be- 
cause of  this  very  fact,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  put  her  into  words 
— to  interpret  for  others  the  real 
person  that  she  was. 

That  realness  began  and  ended 
in   the   indomitable    but    simple 


faith  which  pervaded  every  part 
of  her  life.  She  loved  her  Heaven- 
ly Father  and  she  communed 
with  him.  Whenever  she  wanted 
something,  she  prayed  for  it,  and 
accepted  the  answer — her  impli- 
cit faith  was  as  uncomplicated  as 
that.  She  loved  the  Presidents  of 
the  Church,  in  turn,  as  she  knew 
them,  and  she  evidenced  her  de- 
votion by  her  continuous  activity 
in  the  various  organizations  of 
the  Church  from  her  early  child- 
hood to  the  end  of  her  life.  She 
served  her  community  almost  as 
well  as  she  did  her  Church,  but 
never  to  the  detriment  of  her 
family. 

My  mother  was  a  wonderful 
cook.  I  never  tasted  anything  in 
my  life  that  she  fixed  for  us  that 
I  didn't  like.  Nothing  in  my  ex- 
perience has  diminished  my  be- 
lief that  she  was  the  best  cook  in 
the  world.  My  mother  was  also 
an  excellent  seamstress.  She  made 
nearly  everything  that  my  sisters 
and  I  wore,  and  we  always  felt 
that  we  were  as  well-dressed  as 
any  of  our  friends.  Her  taste,  her 
originality,  her  ability  to  achieve 
the  special  effect  we  wanted, 
made  us  dissatisfied  with  any- 
thing else. 

Her  fine  traits  of  character — 
including  her  complete  honesty, 
her  courage  in  meeting  any  prob- 
lem or  adverse  situation,  her  un- 
concern for  wordly  pursuits  or 
social  prestige,  except  where  she 
could  be  of  service  to  her  friends 
and  her  community,  her  unpre- 
tentiousness,  her  dislike  for  sham, 
pretense  or  any  pettiness — ^where 
these  might  be  abstract  general- 
ities in  some,  in  her  they  were 
concrete    and   genuine   qualities. 

She  had  a  great  love  for  the 
out-of-doors,    and    she    made    a 
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garden  spot  wherever  she  made  that  she,  Hke  all  of  us,  was  not 

her    home.    Even    in    her    late  perfection.  She  would  be  the  last 

seventies,  she  spent  many  hours  one  to  gloss  over  her  faults  or 

planting   and    transplanting   her  magnify  her  goodness.  But  even 

choice  shrubs  and  flowers.   Her  her  weaknesses,  and  her  recogni- 

houseplants  she  cherished  all  her  tion  of  them,  became  a  source  of 

life,  and  some  of  them  she  dated  strength  to  me. 
back  to  her  own  mother's  collec-         These  are  three  women  in  the 

tion,    kept   alive   by    succeeding  background    of    my    life    whose 

cuttings  and  transplan tings.  qualities  of  courage  and  strength 

My    mother    was    a    natural  I  can  only  attempt  to  approxi- 

storyteller,  and  she  loved  to  sit  mate,  but  it  is  my  duty  and  my 

with  us,   her   children,   and   tell  responsibility  to  try  to  make  the 

stories — some  which  she  made  up  attempt.  My  background  is  not 

for  us  out  of  a  vivid  imagination  unique;   it  is   duplicated  in  the 

and  many  which  were  fragments  lives  of  many  other  Latter-day 

out  of  her  own  life.  "Once  upon  a  Saint  women.  Every  woman,  as 

time  .   .   ."   I   first  heard  these  she  takes  her  place  in  each  suc- 

words  intoned  by  her  so  long  ago  ceeding  generation,  has  a  respon- 

that  they  are  beyond  the  point  of  sibility  to  those  who  follow  her. 

recollection,    but    the   magic    of  The  only  way  any  of  us  can  ful- 

these  four  little  words  has  cast  a  fill  this  great  responsibility  and 

spell  over  my  life  and  I  still  can  acknowledge  the  great  debt  we 

project  myself  into  that  wonder-  owe  is  to  pattern  our  lives  so  that 

ful  world  of  enchantment  with  our  own  children  and  grandchil- 

nostalgic  delight  and  yearning.  dren  may,  in  turn,   receive  the 

My  mother  was  all  these  things  benefits  and  blessings  which  are 

and  more  to  me;  and  yet  I  know  their  rightful  heritage. 


MEMORIES 

Catherine  B.  Bowles 

A  radiant  liglit  still  glows 
Along  the  byways  as  I  roam — 
A  narrow  winding  pathway 
That  leads  me  back  to  home. 

With  bowed  head§  by  the  table 
Sat  my  parents  old  and  worn, 
Giving  thanks  for  all  their  blessings — 
For  the  children  they  had  borne. 

Father's  hands  were  scarred  and  shaky, 
Gently  placed  upon  my  head — 
Then  all  aches  and  pains  would  vanish 
As  he  stood  beside  my  bed. 

Now  those  memories  linger, 
And  though   I  journey  late, 
I  feel   protective  counsel 
To  make  my  pathway  straight. 
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Literary  Contest  Announcements  1966 

The  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  and  the  ReHef  Society  Short  Story 
Contest  are  conducted  annually  by  the  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society  to  stimulate  creative  writing  among  Latter-day  Saint  wom- 
en and  to  encourage  high  standards  of  work.  Latter-day  Saint 
women  who  qualify  under  the  rules  of  the  respective  contests  are 
invited  to  enter  their  work  in  either  or  both  contests. 

The  General  Board  would  be  pleased  to  receive  entries  from  the 
outlying  stakes  and  missions  of  the  Church  as  well  as  from  those  in 
and  near  Utah.  Since  the  two  contests  are  entirely  separate,  requiring 
different  writing  skills,  the  winning  of  an  award  in  one  of  them  in  no 
way  precludes  winning  in  the  other. 


Eliza  R.  Snoifv^  Poem  Contest 


■  The  EHza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con- 
test opens  with  this  announce- 
ment and  closes  August  15,  1966. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows : 

First  prize $40 

Second  prize $30 

Third  prize  $20 

Prize  poems  will  be  published 
in  the  January  1967  issue  of  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine  (the 
birth  month  of  Eliza  R.  Snow). 

Prize-winning  poems  become 
the  property  of  the  Relief  Society 
General  Board  and  may  not  be 
published  by  others  except  upon 
written  permission  from  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  The  General  Board 
reserves  the  right  to  publish  any 
of  the  other  poems  submitted, 
paying  for  them  at  the  time  of 
publication  at  the  regular  Maga- 
zine rates. 
Rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter- 
day  Saint  women,  exclusive  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Relief  Society  General 
Board  and  employees  of  the  Relief 
Society  General  Board. 

2.  Only  one  poem  may  be  submitted 
by  ^ach  contestant. 


3.  The  poem  must  not  exceed  fifty 
lines  and  should  be  typewritten,  if  pos- 
sible. Where  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
should  be  legibly  written.  Only  one 
side  of  the  paper  is  to  be  used.  (A 
duplicate  copy  of  the  poem  should  be 
retained  by  contestants  to  insure 
against  loss.) 

4.  The  sheet  on  which  the  poem  is 
written  is  to  be  without  signature  or 
other  identifying  marks. 

5.  No  explanatory  material  or  pic- 
ture is  to  accompany  a  poem. 

6.  Each  poem  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  stamped  envelope  on  which  is 
written  the  contestant's  name  and  ad- 
dress. Nom  de  plumes  are  not  to  be 
used. 

7.  A  signed  statement  is  to  accom- 
pany the  poem  submitted  certifying: 

a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

b.  That  the  poem  (state  title)  is 
the  contestant's  original  work. 

c.  That  is  has  never  been  published. 

d.  That  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
an  editor  or  other  person  with  a 
view  to  publication. 

e.  That  it  will  not  be  published  nor 
submitted  elsewhere  for  publica- 
tion until  the  contest  is  decided. 

8.  A  writer  who  has  received  the 
first  prize  for  two  consecutive  years 
must  wait  two  years  before  she  is 
again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 
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9.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one 
member  of  the  General  Board,  one 
person  from  the  English  department 
of  an  educational  institution,  and  one 
person  who  is  a  recognized  writer.  In 
case  of  complete  disagreement  among 
the  judges,  all  poems  selected  for  a 
place  by  the  various  judges  will  be 
submitted  to  a  specially  selected  com- 
mittee for  final  decision. 

In  evaluating  the  poems,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  following 
points: 


a.  Message  or  theme 

b.  Form  and  pattern 

c.  Rhythm  and  meter 

d.  Accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
of  the  poem 

e.  Climax 

10.  Entries  must  he  postmarked  not 
later   than  August  15,   1966. 

11.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Relief  Society  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem 
Contest,  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84111. 


Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest 


■  The  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest  for  1966  opens  with  this 
announcement  and  closes  August 
15,  1966. 

The  prizes  this  year  will  be  as 
follows: 

First  prize $75 

Second  prize $60 

Third  prize  '..$50 

The  three  prize-winning  stories 
will  be  published  consecutively  in 
the  first  three  issues  of  The  Re- 
lief Society  Magazine  for  1967. 
Prize-winning  stories  become  the 
property  of  the  Relief  Society 
General  Board  and  may  not  be 
published  by  others  except  upon 
written  permission  from  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  The  General  Board 
reserves  the  right  to  publish  any 
of  the  other  stories  entered  in  the 
contest,  paying  for  them  at  the 
time  of  pubUcation  at  the  regular 
Magazine  rates. 

Rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  Latter- 
day  Saint  women  —  exclusive  of 
members  of  the  Relief  Society  Gen- 
eral Board  and  employees  of  the 
General  Board  —  who  have  had  at 
least  one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publication. 


2.  Only  one  story  may  be  submitted 
by  each  contestant. 

3.  The  story  must  not  exceed  3,000 
words  in  length  and  must  be  type- 
written. The  number  of  words  must 
appear  on  the  first  page  of  the  man- 
uscript. (All  words  should  be  counted, 
including  one  and  two-letter  words.) 
A  duplicate  copy  of  the  story  should 
be  retained  by  contestants  to  insure 
against  loss. 

4.  The  contestant's  name  is  not  to 
appear  anywhere  on  the  manuscript, 
but  a  stamped  envelope  on  which  is 
written  the  contestant's  name  and  ad- 
dress is  to  be  enclosed  with  the  story. 
Nom  de  plumes  are  not  to  be  used. 

5.  A  signed  statement  is  to  accom- 
pany  the  story  submitted  certifying: 

a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

b.  That  the  author  has  had  at  least 
one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publica- 
tion. (This  statement  must  give 
name  and  date  of  publication  in 
which  the  contestant's  work  has 
appeared  or,  if  not  yet  published, 
evidence  of  acceptance  for  pub- 
lication.) 

c.  That  the  story  submitted  (state 
the  title  and  number  of  words)  is 
the  contestant's  original  work. 

d.  That  it  has  never  been  published, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an 
editor  or  other  person  with  a 
view  to  publication,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  published  nor  submit- 
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ted     elsewhere     for     publication  submitted  to  a  specially  selected  com- 

until  the  contest  is  decided.  mittee  for  final  decision. 

6.  No  explanatory  material  or  pic-  In  evaluating  the  stories,  considera- 
ture  is  to  accompany  the  story.  tion   will   be    given    to    the   following 

7.  A   writer  who   has   received   the  points: 

first  prize  for  two  consecutive   years  a.  Characters    and    their    presenta- 

must  wait  for  two  years  before  she  is  tion 

again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  b.  Plot  development 

8.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one  c.  Message  of  the  story 
member   of   the    General   Board,    one  d.  Writing  style 

person  from  the  English  department  9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 

of  an  educational  institution,  and  one  later  than  August  15,  1966. 

person  who  is  a  recognized  writer.  In  10.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed 

case  of  complete  disagreement  among  to  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest, 

the  judges,  all  stories  selected  for  a  76  North  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

place  by   the  various   judges  will  be  84111. 


MY  NEIGHBOR 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

Each  spring  I  fear  no  furrow 
May  stripe  his  field  again, 
Age  let  the  ground  lie  fallow, 
Spring  be  a  stranger,  then. 


Each  spring  I  scan  his  garden — 
Where  the  fall  was  neatly  burned- 
Praying  his  palms  may  harden 
And  a  furrow  again  be  turned. 

Knowing  that  sometime  winter 
Will  walk  a  wanton  way, 
And  the  striving  seed  of  summer 
No  longer  line  the  day.  .  .  . 

Then   I  see  fresh  earth  toppling, 
White  gulls  a  queue  on  wing. 
And  on  his  plow,  triumphant, 
My  harbinger  of  spring! 


A  GARDEN 

Vera  R.  Holden 
Reddish,  Stockport,  Cheshire,  England 

If  I  had  just  a  tiny  plot, 

I'd  make  a  lovely  bower. 

I'd  plant  it  with  forget-me-nots, 

And  every  modest  flower. 

Kind  hearts  should  bloom  upon  the  trees; 

Much  laughter  I  would  sow 

With  happy  thoughts  borne  on  the  breeze, 

And  nothing  sad  could  grow. 

And  as  I  gathered — everywhere 

I'd  scatter  loving  seeds. 

For  these  would  be  my  roses  rare. 

And  unkind  things  the  weeds. 
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■  Is  that  all  there  is  to  it? 
thought  Martha,  gazing  at  the 
papers  spread  in  front  of  her  on 
the  kitchen  table.  You  put  your 
signature  on  a  few  official-look- 
ing documents,  and  then  the  land 
you'd  lived  on  and  worked  and 
loved  for  so  many  years  was  no 
longer  yours.  By  a  few  scribbles 
of  a  pen  she  had  transferred  to 
someone  else  a  house,  most  of 
which  they  had  built  themselves, 
a  house  in  which  they  had 
brought  up  the  family,  a  house 
whose  every  corner  was  full  of 
memories. 

"I  believe  I  understand  every- 
thing now,  Bert,"  she  said  to  the 
man  who  stood  by  the  table.  Her 
voice  was  calm  in  spite  of  the 
thoughts  which  tore  at  her  heart. 
"The  lawyer  explained  every- 
thing pretty  well  the  other  day 
when  we  signed  these  papers." 

Bert  Randall  nodded.  "I  guess 
that's  all  then,  Mrs.  Nelson. 
Those  are  your  papers.  I've  got 
mine  at  home."  Bert  looked 
around  Martha's  big  kitchen, 
bare  now  except  for  the  table  at 
which  she  sat,  four  chairs,  her 
sewing  machine  in  its  place  by 


the  big  windows,  and  the  old 
black  coal  range. 

"Dorothy  and  I  are  going  to 
enjoy  this  place,  Mrs.  Nelson," 
he  said.  "Seems  as  if  we've  been 
crammed  into  little  places  ever 
since  we  were  married.  And  the 
kids  will  love  the  farm." 

"I'm  sure  they  will."  Martha 
wished  he  would  go.  She  didn't 
want  to  think  about  someone  else 
living  in  her  home. 

Bert  glanced  once  more  around 
the  room.  "This  kitchen  seems 
so  homey,"  he  said.  "Guess  it's 
the  old  stove  there." 

Martha  said  nothing. 

Bert  shuffled  his  feet.  "I'd 
better  get  along.  Best  of  every- 
thing to  you,  Mrs.  Nelson.  Must 
be  hard  to  sell  your  place."  He 
went  out,  and  the  kitchen  door 
squeaked  shut  behind  him. 

I've  got  to  oil  that  hinge  again, 
thought  Martha  automatically. 
Then  she  remembered  that  she 
wouldn't  be  around  to  hear  it 
squeak  any  more.  The  farm  was 
sold. 

Sold.  What  a  hard,  chilly  word. 
How  could  it  be  sold,  something 
that  seemed  so  much  a  part  of 
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herself?  How  could  you  sell  the 
view  of  the  mountains?  What 
was  the  value  of  the  gullies  where 
her  boys  had  pursued  imaginary 
Indians,  or  the  apple  tree  under 
which  her  daughters  had  tended 
their  families  of  dolls?  What  price 
would  you  place  on  the  forty- 
three  years  of  toil  and  hope  and 
tears  and  happiness  she  and  Jim 
had  put  into  the  land? 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  commotion  on  the  stairs. 

"Be  careful,"  she  heard  Rick 
caution.  "This  old  bureau  has 
been  safe  up  there  for  at  least 
half  a  century.  Let's  not  ruin  it 
now." 

She  heard  Jeff  laugh.  "It's  my 
leg  that's  about  to  be  ruined," 
he  said.  "It  may  not  be  as  old  as 
this  bureau,  but  I'm  quite  at- 
tached to  it." 

Both  of  her  sons  laughed,  then 
resumed  their  hazardous  trip 
down  the  stairs.  Soon  they  ap- 
peared at  the  bottom,  their  faces 
red  and  perspiring  as  they  carried 
the  unwieldy  bureau,  which  had 
been  part  of  Martha's  first  bed- 
room set,  out  to  the  waiting  truck. 

"They  sure  built  things  soHd 
in  the  early  days.  Mother,"  Jeff 
puffed. 

Beth  and  Laura  came  down- 
stairs carrying  boxes  loaded  with 
dolls  and  other  childhood  treas- 
ures. 

"My  younger  children  will 
have  a  regular  celebration  when 
I  bring  these  things  home,"  said 
Laura.  "Even  the  older  ones  may 
be  interested.  They  have  all  loved 
to  play  with  these  things  when 
they  visited  Grandma." 

Beth  put  down  her  box  and 
pulled  out  a  doll  with  an  old- 
fashioned,  brightly  painted  china 
face  and  stiffly  neat  hair. 


"I  don't  think  I'll  give  Flora 

to  my  girls,"  she  said.  "I  think 

I'll  save   her  for  my  grandchil- 
dren." 


Martha  smiled,  remembering 
Beth  as  a  romantic-minded  little 
girl  whose  dearest  possession  had 
been  Flora,  the  doll  which  her 
own  grandmother  had  given  her. 

"I'd  better  stop  being  lazy  and 
come  up  and  help,"  Martha  said. 

Laura  shook  her  head.  "You 
stay  here.  Mother.  We  have  to  get 
everything  all  sorted  and  just 
have  to  carry  it  down.  Then  there 
is  this  kitchen  stuff  and  we're  all 
finished." 

Martha  dutifully  sat  down.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  tired. 
For  the  past  two  days  she  and 
her  sons  and  daughters  had  been 
cleaning  out  closets  and  sorting 
through  the  collected  treasures 
of  forty-three  years.  Today  they 
had  brought  the  truck  to  carry 
away  what  couldn't  be  hauled  in 
their  cars.  Today  was  the  last 
day  on  the  old  place. 

She  was  glad  that  her  children 
could  come  to  help.  They  had 
arranged  to  leave  their  jobs  and 
their  families  for  a  few  days  and 
gather  for  the  last  time  at  the 
old  house  to  help  her  move. 
Martha  knew  she  couldn't  have 
faced  it  alone,  either  the  physical 
labor  or  the  emotional  strain.  It 
didn't  seem  to  bother  her  chil- 
dren. They  seemed  so  cheerful, 
as  if  this  were  some  sort  of  lark. 
They  had  laughed  their  way 
through  old  school  papers  and 
pictures  and  had  unemotionally 
discarded  mementos  of  their 
childhoods.  But  then  they  were 
grown  people  now.  Jeff  was  an 
engineer  and  Rick  a  journalist. 
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Beth  and  Laura  were  both  mar- 
ried to  successful  businessmen. 
They  all  had  homes  and  families 
of  their  own  and  didn't  need 
their  old  things. 

Martha  looked  around  her 
sunny  kitchen.  The  windows  were 
bare  without  the  bright  gera- 
niums which  had  always  bloomed 
there.  They  were  now  in  the  city, 
crowded  onto  the  sill  of  the  small 
kitchen  windows  of  her  new  little 
apartment,  all  jammed  together 
where  they  didn't  fit,  just  as  she 
soon  would  be  also  transplanted 
to  a  strange  place. 

Her  glance  continued  around 
the  room,  lingering  on  the  dear 
old  treadle-type  sewing  machine 
which  had  stitched  patches  on 
*so  many  overalls  and  marched 
along  countless  yards  of  material 
transforming  it  into  dresses,  or 
quilt  tops,  or  rag  rugs.  She  al- 
most dreaded  to  look  at  the  old 
cookstove  because  of  the  rush  of 
memories  it  would  bring  and  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  it  behind,  for 
it  was  too  big  and  ungainly  to 
move.  Besides,  she  wouldn't  need 
it  in  the  all-electric  kitchen  of  her 
new  apartment. 

The  old  stove  had  stood  there 
in  the  kitchen  for  all  of  Martha's 
married  life,  not  a  sleek,  lovely 
appliance  like  the  modem  stoves, 
but  a  looming,  big,  black,  friendly 
monster,  with  warming  ovens 
rising  above  its  cooking  surface, 
and  a  reservoir  for  heating  water 
appended  to  its  side,  an  essen- 
tially unattractive  object,  yet 
beautiful  in  its  utility.  It  had  six 
lids,  and  numerous  little  doors 
tucked  here  and  there  for  the 
removal  of  ashes  and  soot.  There 
were  levers  to  adjust  the  draft 
and  a  small  slot  in  its  side  for 
poking  up  the  coals.  The  capa- 


cious oven  had  turned  out  count- 
less meals,  and  the  oven  door  had 
often  served  as  a  place  on  which 
to  sit  to  warm  oneself. 

Bert  Randall  said  it  was  the 
stove  which  made  the  kitchen 
look  homey,  and  he  was  right. 
Just  as  the  big  comfortable  kit- 
chen was  the  heart  of  the  house, 
so  the  old  stove  was  the  heart  of 
the  kitchen.  Around  it  the  family 
had  gathered  after  evening  chores 
were  done  and  supper  over  to 
listen  to  the  radio,  or  just  to  talk. 
She  could  almost  see  Jim  sitting 
there  as  he  had  done  so  many 
years  ago,  holding  a  child  on  his 
lap  while  he  read  to  the  whole 
family. 

Where  had  the  years  gone?  It 
seemed  such  a  short  time  since 
she  and  Jim,  newly  married,  had 
started  building  this  house.  Now 
Jim  was  gone,  and  the  house,  and 
farm,  and  the  stove  were  being 
left  behind.  It  was  so  hard  with- 
out Jim.  But  then,  in  a  way,  she 
was  glad  he  had  been  the  first  to 
go.  Why,  what  would  he  have 
done  without  her  to  trim  his  hair 
and  cook  his  meals  and  tell  him 
not  to  work  so  hard? 

Martha  wiped  a  hint  of  mois- 
ture from  her  eyes  and  gazed 
again  at  the  old  stove.  Hirschvo- 
gel,  the  children  had  named  it 
after  Jim  had  read  them  the 
fairytale  about  the  old  Numberg 
Stove.  Old  Hirschvogel.  It  had 
been  the  first  thing  she  and  Jim 
purchased  after  their  marriage. 
They  had  never  had  much  besides 
the  bare  necessities,  but  they  had 
gone  ahead  and  been  happy  and 
reared  a  family  with  what  they 
had.  They  had  filled  their  chil- 
dren full  of  love  and  homemade 
bread  and  sent  them  out  to  face 
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the  big  world.  These  farm-bred, 
mountain  children  had  met  the 
challenges  and  had  made  places 
for  themselves  in  the  outside 
world,  but  they  always  returned 
whenever  they  could,  to  sit  by 
the  old  stove  and  talk  of  their 
adventures. 

Fragments  of  a  phrase  from  an 
old  radio  program  came  to  Mar- 
tha's mind.  Something  about  a 
stage  on  which  were  played  a 
thousand  dramas  daily.  "Grand 
Central  Station,"  she  recalled. 
Well,  there  had  been  a  good  many 
family  dramas  enacted  right  there 
in  the  kitchen  in  front  of  the  old 
stove.  It  was  by  the  stove's  warm 
side  she  and  Jim  had  sat  through 
the  long  night  after  the  telegram 
came  saying  Jeff  was  wounded  in 
a  battle  halfway  around  the 
world.  And  it  was  around  the 
stove  that  the  family  gathered 
the  day  he  returned,  pale  and 
weak  after  several  months  in  the 
hospital,  but  oh,  so  very  much 
alive.  Laura's  first  baby  had  his 
first  bath  in  a  pan  on  the  kitchen 
table  close  to  the  warmth  of  the 
stove,  just  as  his  mother  before 
had  been  bathed.  It  was  by  the 
old  stove  that  Beth  sat  the  night 
before  her  wedding  and  spoke 
reminiscently  of  her  childhood  on 
the  farm,  of  her  love  for  her 
horses,  for  the  chuckling  creek, 
for  the  meadows  and  mountains. 
She  had  lingered  there,  softly 
closing  the  door  on  her  girlhood, 
and  then  the  next  morning  had 
stood  in  the  same  spot,  radiant 
and  happy,  speaking  only  of  her 
love  for  her  Bob. 

Rick  had  leaned  against  the 
old  stove,  troubled  and  uncertain, 
on  the  day  he  had  decided  to  risk 
the  operation  which  would  im- 
prove his  vision  or  make  him  for- 


ever sightless.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  things  he  had  looked  at  when 
he  returned  home  after  a  success- 
ful operation. 

The  stove  was  just  too  much  a 
part  of  her  life.  It  wasn't  a  thing 
she  could  part  with  any  more 
than  she  could  uproot  and  tear 
out  all  her  memories  of  the  past. 
She  was  going  to  take  old  black 
Hirschvogel  with  her!  Perhaps  she 
could  crowd  it  into  the  tiny  kit- 
chen of  the  city  apartment.  She 
didn't  think  there  was  a  chimney 
to  which  to  connect  it,  but  at 
least  it  would  be  there.  Or  per- 
haps Jeff  would  store  it  in  his 
garage.  She  didn't  know  what 
Jeff  and  the  others  would  say. 
Certainly  they  would  try  to  talk 
her  out  of  it.  How  could  they  be 
expected  to  understand  why  an 
aging  woman  wanted  an  old  black 
monstrosity  of  a  stove?  There  was 
no  place  in  their  busy  lives  and 
shining  modern  homes  for  an  old 
relic  like  that.  But  she  was  going 
to  take  it  with  her  so'mehow. 

It  wasn't  only  the  big  things 
she  remembered  about  the  stove 
— it  was  the  little  things,  too. 
Such  as  the  way  it  made  the  kit- 
chen feel  on  a  brisk  autumn  morn- 
ing. Or  how  the  children  popped 
corn  on  it,  pushing  the  old  mesh 
popper  back  and  forth  and  then 
laughing  when  the  com  exploded 
inside.  Who  could  count  the  baby 
chicks  who  lived  through  the  first 
precarious  days  of  their  lives  in 
a  box  by  the  warm  stove?  Then 
there  was  the  dog,  Old  Sport,  and 
the  way  he  used  to  sneak  into  the 
house  in  the  winter  and  slide 
across  the  floor  on  his  belly  to 
hide  behind  the  stove,  craftily 
believing  he  had  escaped  detec- 
tion. 
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Martha's  thoughts  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  tramping  of  feet 
on  the  stairs. 

"That's  everything  upstairs, 
Mother,"  Laura  said,  as  she  and 
the  others  appeared,  each  loaded 
with  boxes. 

"We'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy  and 
get  this  kitchen  stuff,"  said  Rick, 
"then  we'll  be  off  for  the  city." 

As  they  trooped  out,  Martha 
wondered  how  she  should  tell 
them  about  the  stove.  The  best 
way  was  just  to  state  she  was 
taking  it  and  then  stand  firm 
against  their  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  just  as  she  had  had  to 
stand  firm  when  they  were  chil- 
dren. 

She  watched  as  they  returned 
and  carried  out  the  table,  chairs, 
and  sewing  machine.  Then  they 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  truck 
talking — probably  giving  her  a 
chance  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
empty  house. 

She  went  to  stand  in  front  of 
the  stove  when  she  saw  them 
coming  into  the  house.  It  would 
give  her  strength  to  stand  by  her 
old  friend. 

Her  four  children  filed  back 
into  the  kitchen  and  stood  in  a 
line  in  front  of  her.  As  she  looked 
at  them  Martha  was  reminded  of 
the  children  they  once  had  been, 
and  the  way  they  used  to  come 
and  line  up  like  that  when  they 
needed  her  to  help  solve  some 
problem. 

Laura  cleared  her  throat.  "Mo- 
ther," she  said,  "you'll  probably 
think  we  are  out  of  our  minds." 

The  others  grinned  sheepishly. 

"Mother,"  Laura  continued, 
"It's  like  this.  We  all  want  Old 
Hirschvogel." 

They  wanted  the  old  stove! 

Before  Laura  could  go  on,  Beth 


spoke  up.  "It  seems  so  much  a 
part  of  our  childhood  that  we 
can't  leave  it.  I  could  probably 
find  a  place  for  it  in  my  family 
room.  Then  my  children  could 
pop  com  on  it,  and  I  could  read 
to  them  by  it  as  you  used  to  do." 

But  it  wouldn't  mean  the  same 
to  them  as  it  does  to  you,  Martha 
wanted  to  say.  They  haven't 
grown  up  with  it.  They  have  their 
own  memories. 

"I  could  use  it  in  my  base- 
ment," Laura  said.  "I'd  have  to 
take  off  the  reservoir  and  also  the 
warming  oven,  but  I  would  surely 
like  to  have  it." 

Take  off  the  reservoir  and  the 
warming  oven?  It  wouldn't  be 
the  same  stove  without  them. 

It  was  Jeff's  turn  to  speak. 
"I'd  even  be  willing  to  store  it  in 
my  garage,  just  to  keep  it  in  the 
family." 

"Or  maybe  you'd  like  to  have 
it  in  your  apartment,"  Rick  said. 
"We  could  probably  figure  out 
some  way  to  connect  it  to  a  chim- 
ney." 

Martha  looked  at  her  children. 
How  could  she  have  thought 
moving  out  of  the  old  home  was 
just  a  lark  to  them?  They  were 
adults  now,  but  their  world  had 
begun  here  within  these  walls, 
and  it  was  as  if  that  particular 
part  of  the  world  was  ending 
when  they  had  to  remove  a  whole 
lifetime  of  possessions  from  the 
house.  They  were  clinging  to  the 
old  stove  as  an  anchor  to  the  past 
just  as  she  was. 

She  smiled  at  them,  lined  up 
there  in  front  of  her.  Funny.  She 
had  never  noticed  before  how  the 
last  vestiges  of  childhood  clung 
to  them,  apparent  in  the  vulner- 
able curve  of  Jeff's  cheek,  in  the 
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springiness  of  Laura^s  still  pretty 
black  hair,  the  wonder  in  Beth's 
blue  eyes,  and  in  Rick's  angel- 
imp  grin.  It  was  almost  as  if  they 
were  children  again,  asking  for 
her  guidance  through  a  problem. 

Martha's  eyes  misted  over  for 
a  moment  and  then  her  vision 
cleared.  They  weren't  children 
any  longer,  any  more  than  she 
was  the  young  wife  and  mother 
who  had  reigned  over  this  par- 
ticular little  domain  for  so  long. 

"No,"  she  said  briskly,  "the 
stove  belongs  here  with  the 
house.  It  has  a  job  to  do  helping 
to  bring  up  another  family.  We'll 
take  it  along,  all  right,  but  only  in 
memories,  just  as  we'll  take  along 
your  father,  the  house,  the  apple 
tree,  the  mountains,  and  the  good 
times  we  had  here  together.  Just 
as  I'll  take  a  Jong  the  little  chil- 
dren who  once  lived  here.  That 
old  stove  wouldn't  be  the  same 
anywhere  else.  It  would  just  sit 
around  decaying,  reminding  us  of 
how  it  used  to  be.  We're  going  to 
live  in  the  present,  and  we're 
going  to  let  Old  Hirschvogel  do 
the  same." 

The  four  people  before  her 
looked  at  her  silently  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  they  smiled. 

"You're  right.  Mother,"  Jeff 
said.  He  patted  the  door  of  the 
warming  oven.  "You  know,  I 
envy  those  Randall  kids,  growing 
up  here." 


Each  one  of  them  rubbed  some 
part  of  the  old  stove  before  going 
out.  Martha  was  the  last  to  leave. 

"Goodbye,"  she  whispered.  She 
looked  all  around  the  empty,  yet 
memory-filled  room  and  let  her 
gaze  linger  for  just  a  moment  on 
the  old  stove.  "Goodbye,  Hirsch- 
vogel." She  turned  and  walked 
rapidly  through  the  door,  closing 
it  squeakily  behind  her. 

"You  noisy  old  hinge,"  she  said 
under  her  breath.  "That's  no  way 
to  welcome  a  new  family." 


She  snatched  an  oil  can  from  a 
box  of  things  she  was  leaving  for 
Bert  Randall,  and  oiled  the  com- 
plaining hinge. 

"There,"  she  said,  opening  and 
closing  the  now  silent  door.  Then 
she  walked  down  the  path  to 
where  her  children  waited  for  her. 

"Let's  go,"  she  said.  "The  lady 
who  lives  in  the  apartment  next 
to  mine  said  the  other  day  that  I 
should  come  and  have  dinner 
with  her  when  I  got  back,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  too  late." 


CLAIM  FOR  MERCY 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

This  is  my  claim  for  mercy,  Lord, 
And  mercy  needs  must  be  .  .  . 
I  have  loved  many  children 
And  they,  me. 
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Resembling  Mother 

Pearle  M.  Olsen 


■  When  I  called  on  my  elderly  uncle  recently,  my  heart  was  made 
glad  as  he  said,  "IVe  been  thinking  about  why  you  always  give 
me  a  lift  and  make  me  happier  whenever  you  come  to  see  me.  I 
always  feel  so  much  better  after  you  come.  And  do  you  know  what 
I  decided?  It's  because  you  are  so  much  like  your  mother  was! 
There  was  something  about  her  that  was  good  for  a  person — she 
was  wonderful!  You  must  recall  something  about  her,  don't  you?" 
No,  I  do  not  remember  my  mother,  for  she  died  when  I  was 
twenty-two  months  old,  but  throughout  my  life  I  have  heard  only 
good  about  her.  Often  I  have  tried  reaching  back  into  early  recollec- 
tions with  the  hope  that  I  could  bring  her  image  to  mind,  but 
always,  the  photographs  we  have  of  her  come  uppermost,  and  I  have 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  I  do  cling  to  my  earUest  memory  in 
hfe,  which  is  brief  as  a  flash.  I  asked  family  members  if  they  had 
ever  told  me  of  this  happening  but  none  had,  so  I  Hke  to  think  it 
was  a  reality,  and  I  treasure  it  as  a  possible  whisper  of  a  memory 
of  my  mother. 


I  remember  I  was  sitting  in  what  must  have  been  a  high  chair, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  swishing  sound  of  someone's  skirts,  swaying  as 
she  walked  about  the  room.  Sometimes  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
things  I  dropped  and  gave  them  to  me.  She  caressed  my  head, 
sometimes  with  a  kiss,  and  I  felt  warm  and  happy.  Even  though 
I  cannot  see  her  clearly  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  do  think  it  must  have 
been  Mama. 
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Many  who  knew  her  well  have  told  me  how  much  I  looked  like 
her,  and  I  was  always  pleased  to  hear  that.  My  father  used  to  tell 
me  I  resembled  her  in  numerous  ways.  He  has  been  gone  now  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  almost  everyone  who  knew  Mama  is  gone, 
too.  She  was  only  in  her  twenty- third  year  when  she  died.  I  must 
have  been  hungry  to  have  her  mentioned  by  someone  again,  for  my 
heart  sang  as  I  welcomed  the  fine  tribute  my  uncle  paid  to  her.  He 
had  known  her  very  well,  and  I  considered  his  words  a  real  compli- 
ment. 

There  were  surely  times  in  my  life  when  I  thoughtlessly  stepped 
from  my  role  of  resembling  my  mother.  Fortunately,  I  repented  and 
made  an  effort  to  be  more  what  I  knew  she  would  want  me  to  be. 
Considering  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know  her,  nor  have  her  love  and 
training  during  my  childhood,  I  must  have  had  many  of  her  at- 
tributes, inborn  and  potential,  to  have  had  so  many  remark  on  the 
resemblances.  My  earlier  years  were  full  of  turmoil  and  family  sor- 
rows, but  along  with  memories  of  various  housekeepers  and  girls 
caring  for  me,  I  have  more  happy  ones  of  my  mother's  sisters  who 
took  care  of  me  for  intervals.  They  loved  me  and  must  have  re- 
sembled my  mother,  also,  in  many  ways.  My  father  married  one 
of  them  when  I  was  eleven,  and  she  became  the  only  mother  I 
remember,  and  I  owe  much  of  my  happiness  to  her. 

During  my  mature  years,  I  have  known  pride  in  having  so  many 
people  tell  me  I  resemble  my  mother,  and  I  have  had  a  fervent  desire 
to  do  all  I  possibly  could  to  make  her  proud  of  me,  also,  and  of 
my  resemblance  to  her.  Coupled  with  that  desire,  has  been  another 
one,  dear  to  my  heart,  in  hoping  my  own  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters may,  in  some  way  and  degree,  feel  that  same  pride  and 
joy  in  resemblances  to  mother. 


JOURNAL  OF  MARRIAGE 

Vesta  Nickerson  Fairbairn 

Bound  by  the  sterling  clasp  of  time,  This  journal  keeps  remembrances 

These  living  lines  Of  joys  and  sorrows, 

Are  memories  of  marriage  years  The  proof  that  loves  grows  strong  to  meet 

In  shared  designs.  Unknown  tomorrows. 

The  lengthening  inheritance  Unwritten  are  the  years  ahead. 

Fills  leaf  on  leaf,  These  pages  hold 

Recorded  wisdom,  strength,  and  faith     The  final  truths  that  only  time 

In  treasured  sheaf.  And  God  unfold. 
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SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  VALLEY 

Alice  Morrey  Bailey 

All  earth  is  haloed,  and  perhaps,  unseen. 
In  other  valleys  such  as  this  the  angels  go 
And  put  their  touch  of  peace  in  summer's  green 
Or  holiness  in  purity  of  snow, 
But  on  those  certain  days,  that  chosen  year, 
The  broken  chain  reforged,  the  silence  broke, 
And  for  those  special  missions  they  were  here 
And  to  those  ordained  men  the  angels  spoke. 

Here  stood  that  Messenger  who  hailed  the  Man, 
And  here  the  Rock,  and  James,  beloved  John, 
Who  walked  with  him  from  Beersheba  to  Dan — 
And  here  was  Joseph,  long  prepared  to  don 
The  prophet's  cloak.  The  kingdom's  keys,  the  power 
Flow  onward  as  the  river  from  that  hour. 
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Thoughts  of  a  Latter-day  Saint  Mother     Leah  Green 

■  As  I  look  down  into  the  faces  of  my  beloved  children,  I  am  con- 
sumed with  the  great  responsibility  of  being  the  kind  of  wife  and 
mother  I  should  be.  I  want  to  be  a  helpmate  to  my  husband  in 
every  way,  sympathetic  and  understanding  of  the  great  responsibility 
he  has  in  providing  for  us  and  to  help  build  his  confidence  in  him- 
self. I  hope  never  to  make  demands  above  his  power  to  provide, 
never  to  be  envious  of  those  who  have  more  in  a  material  way,  but 
rather,  to  be  eternally  grateful  for  what  is  mine.  I  shall  try  to  make 
the  most  of  each  day. 

It  has  been  truly  said:  "It  isn't  the  house,  it's  how  you  live  in 
it  that  counts."  A  happy  home  filled  with  the  spirit  of  love  and 
understanding  can  be  envied  by  the  millionaire,  for  sometimes  the 
most  elegant  of  homes,  filled  with  priceless  possessions,  can  house 
the  most  unhappy  people. 

President  McKay  has  said:  "Our  homes  should  be  little  outposts 
of  heaven."  May  mine  be  a  refuge  of  happiness  in  this  troubled 
world.  May  I  be  guided  in  the  training  of  these  precious  spirits  that 
have  been  entrusted  to  my  care.  May  I  know  and  understand  their 
many  problems.  I  ask  the  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  me  with  patience 
and  wisdom  in  helping  them  face  their  lives  with  courage.  May  I 
have  power  to  plant  righteous  convictions  so  deep  that  sin  and 
temptations  may  have  no  power  to  penetrate  their  lives.  May  my 
manners,  my  speech,  and  my  thoughts  be  as  I  would  have  my 
children  speak,  think,  and  act,  for  I  know  that  every  day  I  shall  be 
setting  a  pattern  for  them  to  follow  in  their  own  lives. 

I  pray  for  a  positive  attitude,  and  not  one  of  self-pity,  fault-finding, 
or  an  envious  one.  I  pray  for  constructive  ideas  that  I  may  grow 
in  faith  and  wisdom  so  that  I  may  have  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  this  sacred  calling  of  being  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
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To  Daughter  from  Mother 


Lydia  Parker 


Dear  M 


While  your  marriage  is  young,  your  heart  tender  toward  your 
husband,  his  toward  you,  and  both  entwined  with  that  precious 
baby,  may  the  following  inspire  you  to  hold  tenderness  dearly.  (This, 
no  doubt,  will  seem  negative,  but  using  the  photographers'  method, 
a  negative  makes  a  positive  picture.) 

Swords  are  used  to  cut  down  the  enemy.  Words  are  too  often 
used  to  cut  up  loved  ones.  Daggers  pierce  the  heart;  at  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  they  are  fatal.  When  resorted  to  by  a  loved  one,  the 
heart  bleeds,  but  will  heal — will  heal  with  a  callous.  After  a  maximum 
of  needless,  callous  healings,  that  vital  organ  becomes  toughened 
with  scar  tissue  and  can  no  longer  be  reached. 

Divorce  courts  are  filled  with  calloused  hearts.  Homes  are  plagued 
with  children  whose  hearts  are  calloused  by  resentment  of  angry 
words  that  have  cut  deep.  The  saddest  moments  in  parents'  lives 
are  vy^hen  they  realize  they  can  no  longer  find  tenderness  in  their 
children's  hearts. 

It  may  take  a  little  more  time,  but  no  wasted  energy  to  take  a 
child  by  the  hand.  Parents  are  mirrored  in  the  eyes  of  their  children. 
Eyes  of  love  reflect  eyes  of  love.  Children  will  wear  their  parents' 
expression.  Just  a  little  more  effort  often  saves  the  day.  Anger  and 
impatience  may  stem  from  negligence  that  crowds  one's  time. 

As  an  aid  to  being  a  peacemaker — be  ready  to  take  blame. 

Darling,  please  understand — it  would  be  too  late  to  say,  "I  could 
have  told  you,"  so  I  am  writing  this  letter  now. 

Lovingly, 
Mom 
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Oman 
Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Mrs.  Evelyn  Wood,  a  Latter-day  Saint 
woman,  in  1959,  established  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  first  "Evelyn  Wood 
Reading  Dynamics  Institute."  Today 
she  manages  fifty-nine  institutes  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  She  has 
traveled  in  many  countries  speaking  on 
the  importance  of  reading,  giving  dem- 
onstrations, opening  institutes,  and 
directing  schoolteachers  in  the  applica- 
tion of  her  methods.  Her  new  technique 
for  rapid  reading  has  been  featured  in 
many  national  magazines,  and  she  is 
the  author  of  a  textbook  "Reading 
Skills." 

Patricia  Gilroy,  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  is  an  expert  figure 
skater.  She  has  won  two  United  States 
gold  medals,  and  is  a  demonstrator  of 
techniques  relative  to  her  "art,"  as  we'll 
as  a  lecturer  on  the  subject. 

Katharine  McBride,  President  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  ranks  high  among  college  presi- 
dents in  the  United  States.  She  prob- 
ably belongs  to  more  key  groups  than 
any  single  male  president.  Among  these 
organizations  are  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  She  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board.  A  noted  psychologist, 
she  has  led  Bryn  Mawr  for  twenty- 
three  years. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Anderson,  eighty-two, 
Leamington,  Millard  County,  Utah,  Is 
still  "in  business."  She  is  representa- 
tive of  storekeepers  in  rural  areas,  who 
dispense  country  hospitality  and  com- 
forting words,  along  with  horseshoes, 
rakes,  hoes,  canned  goods,  wearing 
apparel,  yard  goods,  household  sup- 
plies, and  notions. 


Kathy  Kusner  has  been  acclaimed  top 
horsewoman  of  the  United  States.  She 
entered  her  first  horse  show  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  scored  her  first  win  at 
fourteen;  and  at  eighteen  she  set  a 
woman's  high  jumping  record  of  seven 
feet,  three  inches,  a  record  which  still 
stands.  At  twenty-one  she  made  the 
United  States  Equestrian  Team  and  was 
chosen  "Horsewoman  of  the  Year." 
Now,  at  twenty-five,  she  is  making 
plans  to  participate  in  the  1967  Pan- 
American  Games,  and  the  1968  Olym- 
pics. 


Laura  H.  Fisher,  a  member  of  the 
Cheyenne  Stake  Relief  Society  Board, 
has  recently  had  her  second  novel  for 
children  published,  "You  Were  Princess 
Last  Time"  (Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Wins- 
ton). Mrs.  Fisher's  first  book  "Amy  and 
the  Sorrel  Summer"  appeared  in  1964. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Roger  Fisher,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
and  they  have  three  children. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Durrance  (Miggs  Jen- 
nings) was  a  member  of  the  1948 
United  States  Olympic  Ski  Team.  Now 
she  travels  the  world  around  writing 
articles  on  skiing  and  illustrating  them 
with  her  own  excellent  photography. 
She  is  a  specially  appointed  photog- 
rapher for  the  "National  Geographic 
Magazine." 


Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Haslam,  mother  of  five 
children,  who  makes  her  home  in  Utah, 
is  a  member  of  the  Museum  of  Cere- 
monial Art  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
and  is  a  well-known  collector  of  Indian 
artifacts  and  a  lecturer.  She  Is  an 
authority  on  sand  painting  and  weaving, 
pottery,  and  jewelry. 
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Young  Women 
In  Relief  Society 


Most  young  women  are  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  make  some- 
thing beautiful  of  their  lives. 
Many  realize  the  need  for  help 
beyond  themselves  for  fullest 
achievement.  Some  know  and 
others  need  to  be  assured  that 
Relief  Society  offers  a  way  for  ful- 
fillment of  their  goals,  that  for 
each  desire,  Relief  Society  mem- 
bership and  activity  have  a  reward. 

Young  women  who  have  found 
themselves  in  Relief  Society  have 
responded  to  its  programs  with 
eager  acceptance.  The  more  than 
6500  members  of  University  cam- 
pus Relief  Societies  are  among 
the  most  ardent  of  sisters.  They 
bear  testimony  of  their  joy  in 
continuing  spiritual  and  cultural 
education.  Dedicated  and  selfless 
compassionate  service  is  being 
given  on  campuses  by  the  young 
married  sisters.  Loving  kindness  is 
their  watchword.  To  no  women 
are  their  homes  more  precious, 
their  husbands  more  honored, 
their  children  more  cherished. 

Relief  Society  needs  the  youth- 
ful vigor  and  enthusiasm,  the 
strength  and  willingness,  the 
knowledge  and  dedication  of 
the  young  women  in  addition  to 
the  graces  and  strengths  of  the  ma- 
ture women.  Young  women  need 
the  guiding  influence,  the  steady- 
ing hand,  the  inspirational  teach- 
ing, the  heaven-inspired  leadership 
of  Relief  Society. 
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DESIRES 


REWARDS 


Desire  to   accept   what  the    Lord    has 

provided. 

Desire  to  give  full  expression  to   her 

innate  urge  to  worship  and  serve  the 

Lord. 

Desire  for  growth  as  a  person. 

Desire  for  continuing  education. 


Desire  to  know  her  religion. 


Desire  for  leadership  opportunities. 


Desire  for  poise,  for  gracious  woman- 
hood. 

Desire  to  achieve  refinement. 


Desire  to  be  a  worthy  wife. 


Desire  to  be  a  noble  mother. 

Desire  to  be  a  competent  homemaker. 

Desire  to  have  her  capabilities  recog- 
nized. 

Desire  to  overcome  weaknesses. 
Desire  to  make  friends. 

Desire  for  social  experiences. 
Desire  to  give  volunteer  service. 


Relief  Society  is  a  divine  gift  to  women. 

The  programs  of  Relief  Society  give 
impetus  to  worship  and  provide  ways  to 
serve. 

Relief  Society  encourages  and  provides 
intellectual  stimulation. 

Courses  of  study  enlighten  spiritually, 
culturally,  mentally,  and  add  to  her 
store  of  knowledge. 

The  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
gospel  are  taught  through  Priesthood 
approved  lessons. 

Sisters  may  hold  executive,  administra- 
tive, committee,  and  class  leader  re- 
sponsibilities, thus  receiving  leader- 
ship training. 

The  security  of  knowing  what  is  right 
to  do  is  gained  by  participation  in  the 
many-faceted  Relief  Society  program. 
Relief  Society  exerts  a  refining  influ- 
ence by  teaching  the  best,  the  most 
uplifting  ideals. 

Relief  Society  teaches  her  to  under- 
stand the  sharing  of  the  blessings  of 
her  husband's  Priesthood.  Lessons  are 
correlated  with  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood lessons  so  that  husband  and  wife 
may  be  united  in  gospel  understanding. 
No  goal  is  more  desirable  and  Relief 
Society  leads  the  way. 
Skills  and  techniques  are  taught  to  in- 
crease her  abilities. 

Relief  Society  makes  use  of  her  talents 
and  helps  her  discover  new  talents. 
Strength  is  gained  by  association  with 
wise  and  spiritual  sisters  and  by  profit- 
ing from  the  experiences  of  others. 
Friendships  so  lasting  are  formed  in 
Relief  Society  that  the  Prophet's  moth- 
er stated  that  we  may  all  sit  down  in 
heaven  together. 

Relief  Society  has  delightful  socials 
where  sisters  are  given  incentives  to 
have  happy  association  with  others. 
Opportunities  to  let  her  compassionate 
nature  be  enlarged  are  abundant  in 
Relief  Society.  i     \a/    iui 
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Washday  Blues 

Frances  C.  Yost 


■  Arlene  McHugh  was  making 
every  minute  count  as  she  hurried 
with  her  washing.  Little  Clair 
and  Carl  were  still  asleep,  but 
that  wouldn't  last  for  long.  She 
gathered  up  the  colored  batch 
and  put  it  in  the  conventional 
washer.  Then,  taking  the  white 
batch  in  the  big  basket,  she  went 
outside  to  hang  the  clothes  on 
the  line. 

As  Arlene  hung  her  sparkling 
white  wash,  she  crooned  a  little 
overture.  She  looked  at  the  blue, 
blue  sky,  with  puffs  of  clouds 
arranged  artistically.  They  re- 
minded her  of  her  billowy  wash. 
Indoor  clothes  dryers  were  a 
housewife's  best  friend  on  rainy 
or  winter  days.  But  outdoor 
clotheslines  were  made  for  sum- 
mer. Hanging  clothes  was  such  a 
wondarful  time  to  think  and 
count  one's  blessings. 

One  blessing  was  the  fact  that 
her  husband  Barney  had  a  good 
paying  summer  job.  Which  was  a 
mighty  fine  thing,  as  Barney 
tried  to  make  enough  in  sum- 
mers to  tide  them  over  winters, 
while  he  went  to  college.  That 


made  it  so  they  had  to  budget 
very  carefully  the  year  around. 

Even  though  they  lived  in  a 
little  modest  house,  the  rent  came 
around  like  a  merry-go-round. 
And  even  though  Arlene  made  all 
her  bread  and  every  pie  and  cake 
they  consumed;  even  though  they 
used  dry  milk  and  economy 
spreads  and  stretched  every 
grocery  dollar  to  the  limit,  there 
just  never  was  money  for  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind. 

That  was  why  she  and  Barney 
started  going  to  the  concerts  in 
the  park.  That  was  why  they 
took  the  boys  to  the  wading  pool 
and  watched  them  frisk  a  bit. 
That  was  why  they  started  taking 
nature  hikes,  and  other  walking 
^ight-seeing  expeditions.  Who 
was  it  had  said  the  best  things  in 
Kfe  were  free?  That  was  true  .  .  . 
to  some  extent. 

Yes,  she  and  Barney  had 
learned  to  laugh  about  what  they 
called  "the  family  squeeze."  Ar- 
lene had  remodeled  hand-down 
clothes  from  both  sides  of  the 
family.  Barney  had  once  said  it 
was  too  bad  Arlene  couldn't  make 
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shoes,  she  was  so  handy  at  mak- 
ing every  other  item  of  clothing. 
Well,  she  had  sewed  up  shoes 
more  than  once.  And  she  had 
made  dresses  and  shirts,  and  well 
everything,  really.  She  had  re- 
tailored  Barney's  suit — when  the 
legs  were  baggy,  and  the  coat  was 
double  breasted.  It  was  a  mighty 
good  job,  too.  Even  Mrs.  Coombs, 
who  altered  at  the  Bon  Ton,  said 
she  couldn't  have  done  better 
herself. 

Arlene  had  the  whole  batch 
hanging  on  the  hne,  and  it  hadn't 
taken  a  minute,  because  her  mind 
had  been  so  active  and  so  bliss- 
fully happy. 

Now  Arlene  had  all  her  wash 
out,  and  was  cleaning  up  the 
washer.  She  felt  something  hard 
and  round  and  .  .  .  she  brought  it 
up  out  of  the  water.  It  was  a 
quarter. 

Arlene  smiled  and  said:  "Bar- 
ney's left  change  in  his  pocket 
again.  I've  told  him  'losers 
weepers,   finders   keepers.' " 

Then  Arlene  spied  a  half  dollar. 
Seventy-five  cents!  Wow!  Now  I 
can  buy  that  tube  of  lipstick  I've 
wanted.  It's  so  much  fun  on 
washday! 

When  she  was  first  married  to 
Barney,  washday  had  seemed 
such  a  chore.  The  very  thought  of 
washday  gave  her  the  "washday 
blues."  And  then  one  day  some- 
thing had  happened.  She  would 
always  remember  that  certain 
washday.  .  .  . 

Barney  had  come  home  from 
the  sand  crusher  job,  his  clothes 
covered  with  grease.  "I'm  glad 
you  haven't  emptied  your  wash 
water,  Arlene.  Will  you  run  these 
coveralls  through?" 

Barney  was  jerking  them  off. 
Arlene,  watching,  could  feel  her 


nose  wrinkling  slightly.  "Throw 
them  in  yourself,  Barney,  I  hate 
to  touch  dirty  duds." 

Later,  when  Arlene  drained  the 
tubs,  there  had  been  two  dimes 
in  the  bottom.  "Losers  weepers, 
finders  keepers,"  she  teased. 

"It  was  worth  much  more  than 
twenty  cents  to  have  the  cover- 
alls washed.  Go  buy  yourself  a 
milk  shake,  honey." 

"I  need  some  crochet  thread, 
Barney.  Finding  money  is  so  ex- 
citing!" 

She  had  laughed  as  if  the  sky 
had  suddenly  started  sprinkling 
dimes  as  raindrops.  .  .  . 

Arlene  was  brought  back  to  the 
present.  This  was  today.  A  day 
wrapped  up  in  the  summer  of 
nineteen  sixty-five.  Arlene  just 
couldn't  remember  a  washday 
since  then  that  she  hadn't  found  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  or  a  handful  of 
pennies  in  the  washer  when  she 
cleaned  it  out.  She  knew  it  was 
a  little  game  Barney  was  playing 
with  her — to  take  away  the  blues. 
Well,  it  did  add  interest  to  what 
might  be  a  dull  day. 

But  today's  haul  made  Arlene 
think.  Seventy-five  cents  left 
carelessly  in  work  clothes.  Per- 
haps Barney  was  careless  with 
money.  Perhaps  she  was  the  only 
one  who  was  skimping  and  mak- 
ing over  and  making  do. 

When  Barney  had  started 
working  on  this  particular  job  he 
said  the  fellows  always  bought 
dinner  at  the  job  cafeteria.  He 
said  he  could  get  a  nice  meal  for 
for  seventy-five  cents.  Arlene 
liked  the  idea,  too.  It  cost  to  put 
up  a  nice  lunch,  and  this  way  she 
wouldn't  need  to  bother.  And  it 
would  be  more  fun  for  Barney 
eating  with  the  fellows,  and  en- 
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joying  their  chit-chat.  Yes,  it  was 
a  good  feeling  knowing  Barney 
was  eating  lunches  with  the 
fellows  in  the  cafeteria. 

Then  she  remembered  this 
morning.  Barney  had  taken  the 
latest  copy  of  The  Improvement 
Era  with  him.  Barney  didn't  have 
time  to  read.  They  just  had  a 
half  hour  for  lunch.  .  .  . 

Arlene  glanced  at  the  clock.  It 
was  six  P.M.  Just  any  time  after 
six  she  and  the  boys  could  start 
looking  for  their  father  to  come 
home.  This  was  a  happy  time  of 
the  day.  The  boys  welcomed  him 
home  daily  with  the  same  joy 
they  welcomed  Santa  Claus.  And 
there  he  was  climbing  out  of  Bill 
Rice's  car,  and  coming  up  the 
walk. 

"Daddy!  Daddy!"  The  boys 
were  out  of  the  door  and  scamper- 
ing to  meet  him.  Arlene  watched 
them  with  her  heart  full  of  joy. 
Dirty  clothes  didn't  ever  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  child's  love  and 
the  need  to  express  it. 

Barney  was  coming  through 
the  kitchen  door.  He  ducked  low 
with  a  boy  on  each  shoulder.  He 
winked  at  Arlene.  "What's  for 
supper?  I'm  starved." 

"Hamburger  delight." 

"My  favorite." 

Now  he  had  pitched  off  the 
boys  and  was  taking  off  his  cover- 
alls and  work  shoes  in  the  utility 
room. 

"I'll  hurry  and  bathe  and  be 
with  you  in  a  second."  This  was 
routine,  but  the  next  sentence 
was  edged  with  hunger.  "I  could 
go  for  one  of  your  pies  .  .  .  the 
round  uncut  kind." 

Arlene  raised  her  voice  to  be 
heard  above  the  bath  water  flow. 
"Will  you  settle  for  graham 
cracker  pudding?" 


"My  favorite." 

Supper  was  funtime  at  the  Mc- 
Hughs.  The  boys  always  had  lots 
to  tell  Daddy.  Barney  always 
had  happenings  at  the  plant,  a 
joke  or  two  the  fellows  had  re- 
lated. And  sometimes  something 
clever  one  of  the  fellows  told 
about  their  children.  Barney  liked 
his  work,  and  the  men  he  worked 
with. 

Tonight,  Barney  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  his  food  especially  well. 
He  emptied  his  plate  and  took 
seconds  all  around.  He  looked 
over  at  Arlene  and  smiled  affec- 
tionately. "I  sure  do  like  my 
wife's  cooking." 


After  supper  the  boys  played 
in  their  room,  and  Barney  dried 
the  dishes  while  Arlene  washed 
them. 

"What  was  the  special  at  the 
cafeteria,  Barney?" 

"Huh?   Oh,   same  old   thing." 

"Did  you  read  the  article 
written  by  President  McKay  in 
the  Erar 

"Yes,  how  did  you  know?" 
•"One  can  do  a  lot  of  reading 
in  a  half  hour.  That  article  was  so 
good  it  would  sort  of  take  a  man's 
mind  off  the  fact  that  he  was 
hungry  .  .  .  maybe." 

"What  do  you  mean,  honey 
girl?" 

"My  dear,  darling,  lovable, 
generous  husband  doesn't  have 
lunch  money,  because  he  leaves 
the  cost  of  his  dinner  in  his  cover- 
alls so  that  his  wife  will  be  sur- 
prised, and  will  find  money  to 
buy  lipstick,  or  some  other  ex- 
travagance that  the  small  budget 
doesn't  allow.  Oh,  Barney  dar- 
ling! This  isn't  the  first  time 
you  have  done  this.  I've  been  a 
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dummy  and  didn't  figure  it  out 
until  today.  I'm  so  ashamed." 

Barney  put  his  arms  around 
Arlene.  "Come  now.  Tears  are  for 
funerals  and  weddings." 

"Don't  ever  .  .  don't  ever  leave 
money  where  I'll  find  it  in  the 
washer.  ..." 

"And  run  the  risk  of  my  pretty 
wife  getting  the  washday  blues? 
Not  on  your  life." 

"But  not  at  the  cost  of  going 
himgry.  Not  ever  again,  Barney. 
Promise  me." 

"Don't  make  me  promise,  be- 
cause I've  had  a  lot  of  fun  seeing 
you  wash  out  my  dirty  silver.  .  .  . 
too  much  of  it  has  been  filthy 
copper.  But  I  have  a  medium  of 
exchange  that  will  make  your 
eyes  sparkle.  How  about  this?" 

Barney  pulled  out  an  envelope 
from  his  shirt  pocket.  He  with- 


drew a  check  and  handed  it  to 
Arlene. 

''Twenty  dollars!  For  what!" 
"The  boss  made  me  a  sort  of 
foreman.  With  the  job,  goes  a 
twenty  dollar  raise  a  week.  May- 
be we  can  take  in  a  show  occa- 
sionally. Why  I  might  even  hire 
a  sitter  and  take  my  girl  friend 
dancing." 

Barney  was  smihng  one  of  his 
nicest  smiles  now  ...  all  crinkly 
and  laughing  and  fun.  "We  can 
stay  on  the  college  fund  budget 
and  do  a  few  things  extra,  in  a 
small  way,  of  course." 
"And  eat  on  washday." 
Barney's  arms  encircled  her. 
Arlene  felt  warm  and  protected 
and  comfortable  as  he  held  her 
close. 

Washday   can   have   so  many 
hues,  she  thought. 


THE  MATCHLESS  ROLE 

Bertha  A.   Kleinman 

(Dedicated  to  Vida  D.    Brinton,   Arizona  Mother  of  the   Year) 

You  may  not  paint  the  sunset's  amber  glow,  or  sculpture  as  did   Michelangelo, 
You  may  not  be  a  nightingale  to  sing  your  strophe  to  the  wakening  of  spring, 
You  may  not  write  a  Proverb  or  a  Psalm,  or  author  odes  and  epics  wrested  from 
The  genius  such  as  Dante  could  invoke,  or  Keats,  or  Shelley  with  their  master 

stroke. 
Leave  them  enframed  within  their  ivoried  towers — life  must  go  on  in  this  space 

age  of  ours. 
And  there  you  are  as  timeless  as  the  race,  a  rock  of  ages  nothing  can  efface, 
Like  sentried   hills  that  watch   the   sleeping   plain,    with    arms   outstretched    to 

shelter  and  sustain. 
Your  footprints  down  the  aisles  of  dynasties,  indent  the  annals  of  the  centuries, 
Inured  to  pain,  endurance,  and  decree,  fettered  or  free,   unawed  of  destiny; 
A  sculptress  in  the  Maker's  mighty  plan,   copartner  in  the  miracle   of  man, 
To  still  bear  on  the  world's  vast  multitude — 
Such  is  the  matchless  role  of  motherhood! 
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MEADOW  FLOWERS 

Norma  A.  Wrathall 

Now  it's  May,  my  truant  thoughts  are  wandering, 
And  we  have  climbed  a  tree-lined  fence,  our  quest 
Star  flowers  hiding  ankle-deep  in  marsh  grass 
Where  meadowlarks  call  joy  ifrom  nest  to  nest. 

Soft  clumps  of  pull  aparts  are  pungent  islands 
For  nimble  feet  where  quiet  waters  seep, 
While  sun  and  white-puff  clouds  trail  endless  patterns 
Along  our  pink  starred  paths  till  shadows  creep. 

The  dreaming  sky,  the  scents  of  earth  and  flowers 
Rise  from   my  heart,  but  wander  where  I  will, 
I  search  in  vain  for  rosy  fields,  and  listen 
Across  the  silence  for  the  lark's  sweet  trill. 


H.    Armstrong:   Roberts 


freezer  Time  Means  Free  Time 

Joyce  B.  Bailey 

Company  coining?  You  would  love  to  sit  down  and  visit  with  Cousin  Cora 
and  Uncle  Bill,  but  someone  has  to  feed  the  crowd,  and.  .  .  . 

Time  out  for  the  new  baby?  Hubby  is  all  thumbs  in  the  kitchen,  and  piles 
of  dishes  are  making  him  frown. 

Or  you  just  want  to  take  the  afternoon  off  from  kitchen  patrol  and  rest  a 
moment,  but.  .  .  . 

If  you  have  a  home  freezer,  a  few  careful  minutes  of  planning  can  save 
you  hours  over  the  week.  There  is  no  better  way  to  insure  that  fix-ahead  foods 
are  health-giving  and  retain  the  vitamins  and  minerals  so  important  for  your 
family  than  to  freeze  them. 

Are  you  in  a  baking  mood?  Bake  an  extra  batch  of  your  family's  favorite 
cookies  and  freeze  them  in  individual  bags  for  lunches.  Do  you  dread  daily 
shopping?  Shop  less  often  and  let  your  freezer  help  you  save  both  time  and 
money  as  you  select  the  best  foods  when  seasonally  abundant. 

THREE-WAY  OATMEAL  COOKIES 


(Basic  Dough) 


IV2  c.  soft  shortening 
2  c.  raw  or  brown  sugar 

1  c.  granulated  sugar 

2  eggs 

V2  c.  water 


2  tsp.  flavoring 

2  c.  self-rising  flour  or 

2  c.  sifted  flour,  2  tsp.  salt,  1  tsp  soda 

6  c.  rolled  oats  or  rolled  wheat 


Mix  In  order  listed  and'  divide  dough  into  three  parts.  To  one  part  add  2  c. 
chocolate  chips;  to  the  second  part  add  2  c.  butterscotch  bits;  and  to  the  third 
add  1  c.  raisins  and  1  c.  chopped  nuts.  Spoon  onto  baking  sheets. 

Bake  at  350°  for  12  minutes.  Cool.  Place  in  polyethylene  freezer  bags  and 
freeze.  Cookies  will  thaw  in  just  a  few  minutes,  as  fresh  as  when  you  baked  them. 
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MEAT  AND  MUSHROOM   LOAF 


IV2  lbs.  ground  beef  V2  package  onion  soup  mix 

V2  'b.  ground  sausage  1  can  condensed  mushroom  soup 

1  c.  rolled  oats  canned  sliced  mushrooms 
V^  c.  tomato  catsup 

Mix  ingredients,  except  mushrooms  and  catsup,  and  press  into  loaf  pan  or 
casserole  dish  lined  with  foil.  Garnish  with  the  mushrooms  and  top  with  catsup. 
Cover  with  foil  and  freeze.  Before  baking,  allow  to  thaw  IV2  hfs.  Place  in  350° 
oven  for  II/2  hrs.  Serve  with  Parmesan  baked  potatoes. 

PARMESAN   BAKED  POTATOES 

Select  potatoes  the  desired  size,  using  a  mealy  variety.  Wash,  bake  1  hour  at 
350°.  Slice  potatoes  lengthwise,  scoop  out  center,  saving  shells.  Mash,  then 
whip  until  light  and  fluffy  with  milk,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Heap  into  shells 
and  allow  to  cool.  Sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  wrap  individually  in 
foil  and  freeze.  To  serve,  defrost  for  I1/2  '^rs.  at  room  temperature;  then  bake  for 
40  minutes  at  350°. 

SPINACH  DELIGHT 

Cook  2  packages  of  frozen  spinach  according  to  directions  on  label.  Drain. 
Add  1  can  condensed  mushroom  soup.  Heat  and  serve. 

STRAWBERRY  SALAD 

Crush  2  c.  fresh  or  frozen  strawberries,  combine  with  V2  c.  heavy  cream,  12  oz. 
cream  cheese  or  IV2  c.  cottage  cheese.  Freeze  in  individual  paper  cups,  un- 
covered. When  frozen,  wrap  in  foil.  To  serve,  thaw  at  room  temperature  for  2  to  3 
hours.  Serve  immediately. 

ICE-CREAM  CLOWNS 

Arrange  12  crisp  cookies  on  a  tray.  Place  a  scoop  of  ice  cream  on  each  cookie. 
Use  chocolate  chips  for  eyes  and  strips  of  maraschino  cherry  for  mouth  and 
nose.  Place  an  ice  cream  cone  on  each  scoop  for  a  hat.  A  real  party  pleaser! 


AFTERGLOW 

Zara  Sabin 

Firelight  fingered  your  face  as  we 
Sat  silent  before  its  waning  glow — 
My  head  soft-cushioned  on  your  knee. 
Our  hands  close-clasped.     No 
Words  were  needed,  for  we  were  both 
Savoring  the  joys  of  plighted  troth. 

Firelight  fingers  your  face  tonight — 
The  hearth  is  the  same  and  the  fire  low. 
I  smile  as  I  watch  the  kindly  light 
Soften  your  features,  till  long  ago 
Is  yesterday,  or  so  it  appears 
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Kaye  T.  Roberts 


■  Unfortunately  our  hours  do  not 
coincide.  In  the  morning  I  leave 
for  work  at  seven-thirty,  and  my 
sixteen-year-old  son  Steve  leaves 
for  school  at  eight. 

As  I  rush  from  the  bedroom, 
dressed,  ready  to  prepare  break- 
fast, Steve  scurries  from  his  room, 
dressed,  also,  and  ready  to  eat.  As 
he  pours  the  milk  and  I  scramble 
the  eggs,  there  are  only  a  few 
minutes  for  idle  conversation.  For 
instance:  who  won  the  track 
meet,  and  why  the  coach  didn't 
put  him  in  the  hurdles  .  .  .  which 
girl  he  would  like  to  ask  to  the 
junior  prom,  and,  again  why 
doesn't  the  English  teacher  give 
out  the  assignments  more  than 
once  to  any  one  student? 

Suddenly,  it  is  time  to  grab  my 
purse  and  hurry  to  the  comer 


before  the  bus  slides  by  without 
me.  As  I  rush  down  the  steps  in 
a  starting  rain,  I  wonder  what  it 
was  I  forgot  to  mention  to  my 
son.  Always,  it  seems,  there  was 
something  important  I  forgot 
to  say. 

As  a  rule,  he  is  home  from 
school  by  four  and  off  to  his  part- 
time  job  at  the  market  before  I 
step  off  the  bus  at  five-thirty. 
Moving  like  quicksilver,  he  comes 
and  goes,  and  I  am  left  with 
small  clues  detecting  his  where- 
abouts. 

Tonight,  in  a  hard  downpour,  I 
climb  the  steps  and  wonder  if 
Steve  has  been  home  and  gone 
.  .  .  the  unclosed  door  provides 
the  answer.  In  any  season,  come 
wind  or  rain,  the  front  door  is 
left  from  an  inch  to  wide  open.  In 
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his  mad  rush  he  forgets  to  close 
it  tightly. 

Inside,  I  close  my  umbrella 
and  wonder,  has  he  eaten?  Re- 
moving my  wet  raincoat  I  walk 
toward  the  kitchen.  Rain  has 
brought  early  darkness  and  I 
switch  on  the  lights.  If  the  cup- 
board and  refrigerator  doors  are 
closed  and  the  sink  clear,  then  I 
expect  to  find  a  note  saying  he 
is  planning  to  eat  out. 

Normally  though,  he  has  left 
his  clues;  on  the  sinkboard  an 
opened  jar  of  mayonnaise,  a  jar 
of  peanut  butter,  an  empty  soup 
can,  a  loaf  of  opened  bread,  a 
half-sliced  onion,  a  greasy  skillet. 

Tonight,  the  refrigerator  door 
is  ajar  and  a  bit  of  meat  is  left 
in  the  skillet  on  the  stove.  Like 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  he  has  trailed 
crumbs  from  the  kitchen,  through 
the  hallway,  and  into  his  bed- 
room. 

In  his  bedroom,  I  look  around 
for  his  slicker.  Is  it  on  his  back, 
or  will  he  come  in  later  drenched 
to  the  skin? 

I  figure  this  out  by  subtraction 
and  deduction.  His  tan  school 
pants  are  on  the  chair,  and  his 
shoes  are  upside  down  and  his 
socks  inside  out  on  the  green 
throw  rug  beside  his  bed.  A  brown 
belt  is  flung  over  the  top  of  his 
dresser  and  his  blue  work  pants 
are  missing.  Thus,  I  presume  he 
has  been  in,  changed,  and  gone 
to  work.  His  slicker  isn't  draped 
over  the  chair  back  or  thrown  on 
his  desk,  so  I  hope  it  is  on  his 
back. 

And,  yes,  he  has  showered.  The 
wet  towel  has  been  carried  in  and 
dropped  on  the  bedspread,  and 
the  washcloth  drips  from  the 
edge  of  the  wash  basin. 

Leaving  the  room,   I   pick  up 


an  empty  milk  bottle,  this  morn- 
ing's sports  section,  orange  peels, 
a  pair  of  soiled  socks,  and  used 
notepaper  that  has  missed  the 
waste  paper  basket  by  a  mile.  I 
straighten  the  shades  and  hang 
up  his  pajamas.  A  lamp  falls 
from  a  stack  of  magazines  that 
are  piled  on  his  night  stand.  The 
lamp  and  magazines  hit  a  pile  of 
records,  and  they  all  strike  the 
floor! 

All  right,  this  is  it!  Starting  to- 
night, I'm  turning  over  a  new 
leaf.  We're  going  to  improve  this 
room.  Completely  discouraged,  I 
size  up  Steve's  room.  Where  have 
I  failed? 

Tonight  I'll  be  ready  with  a 
lecture.  When  he  comes  whistling 
in  the  door  I'll  be  ready.  How  can 
this  sixteen-year-old  son  of  mine 
high  jump,  swing  a  tennis  racket 
until  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  play 
such  a  dreamy  clarinet,  and  still 
be  so  thoroughly  careless?  How 
can  he  slip  out  of  the  door  look- 
ing so  clean-cut  and  leave  this 
total  mess  behind? 

As  I  lift  my  hand  to  turn  off 
the  light,  I  see  the  report  card 
that  has  slipped  under  his  bed. 
Reading  it,  I  want  to  cry.  Four 
solids  are  only  mediocre  grades. 
I  was  so  in  hopes  he'd  make  at 
least  one  accelerated  class. 

I  walk  back  to  the  kitchen, 
tired  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Self-pity,  that  I  so  often  hold  in 
check,  sweeps  over  me  again.  I've 
missed  so  much,  not  being  home 
perhaps  at  the  important  mo- 
ment, not  being  able  to  eat  our 
meals  together.  Not  being  home 
when  he  opens  the  door,  not 
being  here  to  call  goodbye  when 
he  walks  out. 

In  the  service  porch,  something 
wet  and  dripping  strikes  me  full 
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in  the  face.  I  quickly  flash  on  the 
switch  and  find  three  pairs  of 
gym  socks  and  two  gym  shirts 
hanging  on  a  make-shift  line  to 
dry.  The  clorox  is  stifling.  Sick- 
ly, I  remember.  I  had  forgotten 
to  wash  his  gym  clothes  the  night 
before.  I  enter  the  kitchen,  ready 
to  prepare  a  rather  thin,  lonely 
meal. 

There  among  the  dirty  dishes 
I  find  a  note  I  had  missed  earlier. 
Steve  had  hurriedly  written  on 
a  scrap  of  notebook  paper: 

I  just  remembered  that  you  might 
not  get  your  check  cashed.  Here  is 
three  bucks  ...  go  out  and  get  your- 
self a  good  meal,  Mom.  P.S.  You  for- 
got to  leave  a  note  for  the  milkman. 
I'll  bring  two  quarts  of  milk  home 
from  the  store.       Steve. 

Time  for  a  lecture?  I  sink  down 
on  a  kitchen  chair.  Forgive  me, 
son,  I  think  to  myself.  So  you 
forgot  to  shut  the  door,  hang  up 
your  clothes,  and  tidy  your  room. 
You  had  thought  about  me.  You 
washed  your  gym  clothes,  and 
cloroxed  them,  bless  you,  right  in 
my  kitchen  sink.  At  least  you  had 
tackled  the  job.  In  your  own  six- 
teen-year-old way,  you  had  pre- 
pared your  own  food. 

Slipping  my  hand  into  my 
dress  pocket,  I  bring  out  the  re- 
port card.  This  time  I  read  the 


note  from  the  teacher  about  an 
inquiry  I  had  made  about  Steve's 
citizenship  grades. 

"Steve  is  very  cooperative,"  he 
wrote,  "courteous,  gets  along  well 
with  others,  appears  to  be  well- 
adjusted,  and  respects  the  rights 
of  others.  However,  he  needs  to 
improve  upon  neatness  on  his 
homework  assignments.  He  could 
make  better  use  of  his  class 
time." 

I  stand  up  straight  and  care- 
fully fold  the  paper.  On  second 
thought,  I'm  not  as  fatigued  as 
I  first  thought.  My  appetite  is 
climbing. 

Just  for  tonight,  I'll  count  my 
blessings,  and  forget  about  the 
lecture.  Instead,  I  want  to  think 
of  a  rather  clever  note  to  leave 
upon  the  clean  kitchen  table,  so 
Steve  will  be  sure  to  see  it  when 
he  takes  the  milk  to  the  kitchen, 
later,  when  he  comes  from  work. 
Something  about  thanking  him 
for  being  so  sweet  and  leaving 
me  the  three  dollars.  It  would 
take  a  bit  of  thinking,  for  sixteen- 
year-old  boys  don't  like  to  be 
told  they're  sweet. 

I  pick  up  the  greasy  skillet  and 
put  it  to  soak.  In  a  short  time, 
I  think  to  myself,  humming, 
while  my  own  dinner  cooks,  the 
right  words  will  come. 


UNTO  OTHERS 

Maude  O.  Cook 

Be  generous  with   praise  and  slow  to  censure, 
For  oftentimes  a  kind  word  lieals  tfie  heart, 
While  condemnation  freezes  good  intention, 
And  leaves  a  wound  as  deep  as  would  a  dart. 
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PINK  AND  WHITE  flowers  dec 
orate  this  bulletin  board  made 
for  a  girl's  room.  A  perfect  or- 
ganizer for  all  those  things  she 
likes  to  collect. 


IDEAL  for  a  narrow  wall  space 
is  this  slender  bulletin  board 
measuring  13"x36".  Telephone 
messages,  shopping  lists,  and 
must-do's  for  the  day  find  their 
way  to  this  strategically  located 
hanging. 


LEO  THE  LION  cut  of  felt  parks  firmly  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  this  grade-schooler.  Any  num- 
ber of  designs  might  grace  this  kind  of  board, 
made  from  composition  board  and  covered  with 
burlap. 


Bulletin 

June  F.   Krambule 


A  practical  gift  for  adult  or  child;  ideal  organizer  for  a  busy  mother; 
instant-reminder  to  a  forgetful  teenager;  attractive  v\/all  decoration, 
costing  about  a  dollar — these  describe  a  simple-to-make,  easy-to-use 
bulletin  board  that  can  be  completed  in  an  afternoon.  It  was  devised 
by  Mrs.  Barbara  Fishburn  of  Ogden,  Utah,  who  made  several  for  her 
children,  who  were  great  collectors  of  this-and-that. 

To  construct  one  of  these  bulletin  boards,  first  obtain  a  piece  of 
composition  board,  approximately  17''  x  26"  (costing  about  fifty 
cents),  or  in  any  shape  you  may  prefer.  Cover  with  burlap  in  your 
choice  of  color,  requiring  not  more  than  two-thirds  yard,  and  costing 
about  forty  cents.  Stretch  the  material  smoothly  over  the  board,  keep- 
ing the  grain  of  the  fabric  straight.  Glue  in  back  and  tack  or  staple 
securely.  Corners  should  be  carefully  clipped  and  mitered,  making 
them  as  flat  as  possible. 

Now,  decorate  and  trim  to  your  heart's  desire  with  lions,  flowers, 
fruits,  bees,  parasols,  butterflies,  fish,  or  trees!  Bits  of  colored  felt 
to  match  your  decor  are  ideal  for  this. 

Apply  a  stick-on  wall  hanger,  provide  push-pins,  or  those  with  glass 
heads — ^then  use  well  and  often. 
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Much  of  Worth  -  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

Mabel  L.  Anderson 


■  "That  surely  must  be  a  good  Magazine,"  Mark  said,  as  he 
took  his  grandmother's  picture.  "You  are  always  reading  it." 

"It  is,  the  best  in  the  world,"  Grandma  Violet  Nielsen  answered 
as  she  continued  to  peruse  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

That  she  was  always  reading  it,  was  not  quite  accurate.  When  one 
saw  the  mountains  of  sewing  she  did,  of  cross-stitched  aprons,  pillows, 
quilt  tops,  crocheting,  and  items  for  the  bazaars  and  trousseaux  for 
granddaughters;  when  one  tasted  her  good  home  cooking,  and  visited 
her  neat  little  home,  one  knew  that  her  hands  were  indeed  busy. 
But  when  leisure  moments  came  to  her,  when  she  must  stop  to  rest, 
the  little  Magazine  she  loved  was  right  at  hand,  by  her  rocker  or 
easy  chair,  or  bedside  table.  As  soon  as  the  postman  delivered  it, 
matters  of  less  urgency  were  dropped  "just  to  glance  through  it." 

Sister  Nielsen,  as  thousands  of  Relief  Society  women  throughout 
the  world,  has  found  much  of  worth  in  the  Magazine. 

Through  it  she  can  keep  up  with  the  lessons,  whether  she  is  able 
always  to  be  at  the  meetings  or  not. 

Through  it  she  becomes  vicariously  acquainted  with  people  in 
other  lands,  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  yet  keeps  in  touch  with  her 
own  people  at  home. 

In  its  pages  she  comes  in  contact  with  the  thoughts,  with  the 
minds  of  great  men  and  women  of  the  Church,  of  the  world.  From 
it  her  testimony  of  the  gospel  gains  strength. 
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Within  it  she  often  finds  expressions  of  her  own  thoughts  for 
which  she  has  never  quite  found  the  words. 

For  relaxation,  she  enjoys  the  interesting,  homey  stories,  and 
Hkes  to  try  one  of  the  recipes  now  and  then,  or  a  new  pattern  for 
handwork  is  always  a  delight  and  a  challenge  to  her. 

Someone  said  that  books  are  like  people — that  they  have  a  soul. 
Then  our  little  Magazine  is  surely  a  friendly  soul  and  shares  with 
its  readers  pleasures,  dreams,  hopes,  revelation,  offers  words  of  com- 
fort in  sorrow,  is  a  wise  counselor  for  problems.  It  is  a  friend  one 
likes  to  have  in  one's  home,  at  one's  fireside,  by  one's  easy  chair,  as 
it  is  with  Sister  Nielsen.  Although  we  do  meet  many  of  the  great 
of  the  world  there,  most  of  them  are  the  folksy  folks  like  you  and 
me  and  Grandma  Nielsen  who  talk  to  us  in  words  we  know  and 
can  understand. 

Yes,  women  look  forward  to  the  Magazine  with  pleasure,  with 
anticipation.  It  speaks  to  us  of  the  modem  world  in  which  we  live, 
of  a  future  world  that  is  coming,  but  to  many  of  us  who  are  ap- 
proaching the  twilight  years  we  often  find  much  in  it  of  memory, 
of  recognition,  and  it  gives  to  the  younger  women  an  occasional 
backward  look  to  other,  older  ways,  and  makes  for  understanding. 

An  old  adage  says  a  man  (or  woman)  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps.  What  gentle,  kindly  company  Grandma  Nielsen  keeps. 
After  a  session  in  her  easy  chair  with  her  little  Magazine,  her  mind 
and  body  are  refreshed. 


TO  ONE  AWAY 

Enola  Chamberlin 

There  is  remembering  in  my  heart  tonight — 
Not  just  of  spring  as  winter  winds  blow  cold; 
Not  just  of  summer  with  its  warmth  and  light, 
Nor  of  the  autumn  with  its  bronze  and  gold. 
But  recalling  in  my  heart  of  other  days 
When  other  winters  lay  along  the  land; 
Exploring  feet  were  walking  other  ways, 
And  to  my  hand  there  clung  another  hand. 
You  are  not  lost  completely  but  the  miles 
Are  long  and  far  that  keep  our  hands  apart, 
And   loneliness  like  wind-blown  snowdrifts  piles 
Its  bitter  cold  around   my  yearning  heart. 
And  though  ahead   I  see  a  beam  of  light. 
There  is  remembering  in  my  heart  tonight. 
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Cousins 


Genevieve  Van  Wagenen 


■  As  youngsters  we  romped  to- 
gether, sat  on  the  back  porch  at 
grandma's,  and  ate  jam  on  home- 
made bread  which  she  had  baked. 
We  laughed  at  our  jam-smudged 
faces,  appointed  a  committee  of 
one,  to  ask  for  "seconds"  for  us 
aU. 

Together,  we  peeked  into  the 
silent  parlor  (which  was  usually 
off  limits),  admired  the  red  plush 
chairs  and  spun  glass  flowers 
grandma  prized  so  highly.  Disre- 
garded the  cautions  and  warn- 
ings and  slid  down  the  banister, 
walked  the  picket  fence,  climbed 
the  apple  tree,  ate  our  fill  of 
green  apples.  Caught  pollywogs 
and  water  skaters  under  the 
bridge.  Popped  com,  we  helped 
grandpa  shell,  by  rubbing  two 
cobs  together.  Tested  skill,  as  we 
jumped  on  the  hay  in  grandpa's 
bam.  Acted  as  good  Samaritans 
by  removing  the  itchy  straw  we'd 
tumbled  into,  from  each  others 
shirts  and  necks  and  hair.  Drank 
water  from  grandpa's  sparkling 
flowing  well.  Made  yards  and 
yards  of  dandelion  chains.  Played 
train  in  the  old  wooden  swing, 
each  taking  his  turn  being  the 
conductor,  collecting  tickets,  call- 
ing stations,  and  letting  passen- 
gers on  and  off. 

We  shared  birthday  parties  and 
valentines.  Thanksgiving  Days 
and  Christmas.  Carved  jack-o'- 
lanterns.  Treasured  the  willow 
whistles  grandpa  taught  us  how  to 
make — how  carefully  he  selected 
the  willow!  How  gently  he  tapped 
the  bark  with  his  pocket  knife,  to 
loosen  it;  then  slipped  it  off  and 
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made  that  all-important  notch  in 
the  wood,  then  slid  the  bark  back 
on  again.  Each  owner  tested  his 
out  for  sound.  When  each  one 
had  a  whistle,  we  formed  a  band. 
Our  enthusiasm  would  have  made 
John  Philip  Sousa  envious. 

Together  we  waited  (during 
what  seemed  the  longest  time  in 
our  lives)  while  the  adults  ate 
their  dinner.  We  watched  the 
steaming  bowls  of  vegetables 
passed  about.  The  meat  disap- 
pearing. Smelled  the  fragrant, 
tantalizing  aromas  that  made  us 
impatient.  Listened  to  the  adults' 
joyous  conversation  that  droned 
on  endlessly.  At  last  someone  re- 
membered us.  The  dishes  were 
cleared  away,  the  table  reset,  the 
bowls  refilled.  After  what  had 
seemed  an  eternity,  we  were  all 
seated  around  the  table.  Yes,  our 
hopes  and  prayers  had  been  an- 
swered, there  was  still  some 
chocolate  cake  left,  and  home- 
made ice  cream,  enough  to  make 
the  rounds — but  not  enough  to 
satisfy  our  appetites.  (Could  it 
ever?) 

We  were  often  together  on 
Sunday  evenings.  We  sang  hymns 
together  and  knelt  in  our  family 
prayer  as  grandpa  prayed  for  one 
and  all.  We  waved  or  called  good- 
bye as  each  family  separated  and 
trudged  home. 

So  much  we  shared  together  of 
fun  and  love,  of  learning  and 
comradeship.  The  sidewalk  wasn't 
broad  enough  to  hold  us  all,  as 
we  walked  with  arms  locked 
around  each  other's  necks.  Yes, 
there  were  favorites  among  our 
group.  We  tolerated  the  younger 
''tag-alongs"  and  ''tattle  tales" 
and  made  plans  to  ''get  even" 
with  youthful  informers — plans 
that  had  never  materialized,  for 


grandfather,  as  patriarch,  meted 
out  justice  to  both  accused  and 
accuser  and  taught  a  Christian 
lesson  to  both. 

We  were  a  happy,  carefree 
group  of  youngsters.  Tall  and 
short,  blond  and  brunette,  blue 
eyes  and  brown,  curly  hair  and 
straight,  but  somewhere  inter- 
mingled in  all  our  differences  was 
a  similarity.  We  bore  the  trade- 
mark of  our  sturdy  pioneer  an- 
cestors— you  could  tell  we  "be- 
longed." 

Then  industry  and  transfers 
scattered  our  families.  No  longer 
was  distance  measured  by  blocks 
and  miles.  We  were  separated  by 
states  and  hundreds  of  miles, 
even  thousands  of  miles.  Years 
parted  us.  Rarely  did  we  share  to- 
gether the  warmth  of  grandpa's 
stove,  or  gather  round  the  organ 
grandma  played.  When  we  were 
there — others  were  not.  No  time 
seemed  convenient  for  all.  We 
heard  of  "doings,"  achievements, 
and  tragedies.  Grandma  kept  in 
touch  with  all. 

Then  grandma  passed  away. 
Then  grandpa.  That  was  the  last 
time  we  were  all  together.  The 
communication  lines  never  again 
operated  as  efficiently  as  when 
grandma  was  in  charge.  Procras- 
tination, neglect,  responsibilities 
— life  itself,  almost  severed  the 
lines  of  communication.  Aunt 
Mary,  the  family  genealogist  is 
our  main  source  of  information, 
now. 

Recently  we  have  been  return- 
ing— returning  at  rather  frequent 
intervals.  Not  to  grandpa's  home, 
for  it  has  long  ago  been  sold.  Not 
to  our  childhood  homes;  for  years 
they  have  housed  strangers.  We 
have   returned  with  bowed  and 
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reverent  heads,  with  loved  ones, 
to  the  quiet,  hallowed  family 
plots.  To  pay  last  respects  to  a 
beloved  parent,  a  favorite  uncle, 
or  a  thoughtful  loving  aunt.  We 
look  around.  At  first  glance,  there 
are  strangers  in  our  midst,  but 
they  are  strangers  only  momen- 
tarily. A  smile,  a  softly  spoken 
childhood  nickname,  a  peculiar 
little  chuckle,  erases  the  camou- 
flage of  years  and  reveals — our 
cousins!  What  memories  crowd 
around!  What  joys  abound!  What 
surprises!  Little  blond  curly- 
headed  Georgie,  whom  we've  re- 
membered through  the  years  as 
being  such  a  doll,  is  a  tall,  distin- 
guished, gray-haired  lawyer,  now. 
Tom,  who  once  could  jump  the 
farthest  in  the  hay  loft,  has  con- 
tinued to  make  great  strides — 
he  is  a  big  executive  in  the  East. 
Skinny  Mildred  has  changed  so 
much — she  is  well-padded,  now. 
We  never  would  have  recognized 
her,  if  she  hadn't  been  with  Aunt 
Mill.  Just  think,  we  who  once 
were  pals,  could  have  passed  on 
the  street  without  knowing  one 
another! 

The  handshakes  are  firm,  the 
hugs  and  kisses  plentiful.  We  feel 
the  family's  eternal  tie. 

Lady  luck  has  leaned  heavily 
on  some.  Other  cousins,  she  has 
snubbed.  Tragedy  has  trudged 
the  path  with  some.  Success  has 
followed  others  all  the  way.  Tal- 
ent has  mingled  freely  with  them 
all.  Some  have  clung  to  the  "iron 
rod,"  others  relinquished  their 
grasp  and  habits  now  seem  to 
have  pushed  it  beyond  their 
reach.  But  wait!  There  is  hope! 
They  were  wiping  their  eyes  after 
the  dedicatory  prayer.  The  so- 
lemnity of  life  has  made  an  im- 


pact upon  them.  Faith  has  been 
fanned  into  a  spark.  Its  light  re- 
flects in  their  eyes.  Resolve  is  felt 
in  their  grip  and  voice.  Grandma 
will  be  pleased. 

The  cemetery  is  a  sacred  spot 
for  us.  Grandfather  and  grand- 
mother are  buried  here,  and  their 
parents  before  them — our  cour- 
ageous. God-fearing  pioneers. 
Grandfather  was  sexton  at  the 
cemetery  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  youngsters,  we  knew  the 
cemetery  well.  There  were  old 
familiar  headstones  and  well- 
known  family  names  that  caught 
our  quick  attention.  The  towering 
granite  shaft  of  the  wealthiest 
man  in  town  stands  high  above 
all  others.  There  is  the  * 'weeping 
woman"  carved  in  whitest  mar- 
ble, sitting  with  bowed  head.  She 
has  kept  a  silent  vigil  through 
all  these  years. 

''Over  there  is  another  familiar 
stone,"  said  cousin  Beth,  motion- 
ing southward.  Yes,  there  was  the 
huge  grave-size  slab  of  pinkish 
brown  marble.  It  is  two  feet 
thick.  In  the  center  rests  a  large 
highly  polished  ball  of  matching 
marble.  The  ball  is  all  of  three 
feet  high.  "Do  you  remember  how 
that  bothered  us?  We  worried 
how  that  poor  man  would  ever 
get  out  on  resurrection  day,  with 
all  that  weight  on  him." 

So  we  reminisced,  happy  in  our 
reunion.  Sorrowing  that  only  a 
funeral  could  bring  us  together. 
Mindful  of  the  fact  that  once 
goodbyes  were  said,  and  each 
went  his  separate  way,  we  might 
not  meet  again  in  this  life.  Such 
is  life,  and  time.  But  we  are 
thankful  for  our  rich  heritage, 
our  common  bond,  and  the  joyous 
happy  years  of  youth  we  spent 
together  as  cousins. 
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k  Pod  Full  of  Peas 

Helen  Hinckley  Jones 


■  Like  other  American  housewives,  I  have  learned  to  do  things  the 
easy  way.  I  have  a  ready  thumbnail  for  the  breakfast  food  box  or  the 
quick  mix,  a  flexible  wrist  for  opening  cans  and  emptying  their  con- 
tents into  a  bowl  or  saucepan.  But  every  time  I  drop  a  frozen  mass 
of  green  peas  into  the  required  boiling  salted  water  and  hear  the 
"klop,"  I  remember  the  beautiful  music  fresh  peas  make  as  they  ping 
into  a  pan.  Peas  don't  play  bravura  music.  Even  with  as  rapid  a 
"sheller"  as  my  mother  was,  there  is  a  delicate  one-note-at-a-time 
sort  of  music. 

"Helen,  would  you  like  to  help  me  shell  the  peas  for  dinner?" 
Mother  would  ask,  and  the  two  of  us  would  sit  down  with  the  peas 
on  a  paper  between  us,  each  with  a  bowl  on  her  lap.  An  extra  special 
atmosphere  of  oneness  would  settle  upon  us  as  we  commenced  to  pop 
open  the  pods  and  drop  the  peas  into  our  pans.  I'd  eat  all  of  the 
little  underdeveloped  ones  as  they  came  from  the  pod,  and  we  would 
talk. 

We  were  shelling  peas  when  Mother  told  me  about  the  '*olden 
times"  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  knew  such  great  men  as  Brother 
Maeser,  the  first  President  of  Brigham  Young  University.  Sdmetimes, 
she  told  me  of  how  she  met  Daddy  and  fell  in  love  with  him  and  how 
they  were  married  in  the  Manti  Temple.  Sometimes,  she  talked  of 
the  even  more  ancient  time  when  her  mother,  my  quiet  little  grand- 
mother, was  a  lively  girl  in  England,  or  of  how  her  father  crossed 
the  plains  with  the  Gold  Rush,  but  saw  Grandma  in  a  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  kitchen  and  never  completed  his  journey. 

We  were  shelling  peas  when  I  asked  her,  a  little  awkwardly,  per- 
haps, about  how  babies  come  into  the  world.  And  she,  looking  at  her 
fast  moving  hands  instead  of  into  my  eager  face,  because  even  with 
her  own  little  girl  she  was  a  bit  reticent,  told  me  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother. 
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We  were  shelling  peas  when  I  told  her  about  my  sixth  grade 
"crush"  and  my  ninth  grade  "heartbreak,"  and  still  later  of  my 
adolescent  plans  and  aspirations. 

Nowadays  mothers  say  that  they  can't  "get  through"  to  their 
daughters.  Girls  who  have  confided  in  me  say  that  they  wish  they 
could  talk  with  their  own  mothers.  Because  of  this  lack  of  com- 
munication, mothers  and  daughters,  too,  go  through  the  days  and 
weeks  and  years  never  understanding  each  other,  never  really  dis- 
covering how  to  make  their  lives  touch.  Because  they  cannot  tolerate 
this  distance  between  them,  or  because  things  go  wrong,  mothers 
and  daughters,  too,  seek  family  counselors,  psychologists,  analyists, 
psychiatrists.  Perhaps  all  of  this  expensive  counseling  is  helpful, 
perhaps,  sometimes,  it  is  necessary.  But  maybe  what  mothers  and 
daughters  need  is  a  quiet  hour  with  three  pounds  of  garden-fresh 
green  peas  that  need  four  hands  to  do  the  shelling. 


SPRING  DREAM  SAUD  DRESSING 

Ida  A.  Isaacson 


V2  c.  vegetable  oi 


1/3  c.  sugar 


14   c.  light  vinegar 


sprinkle  of  pepper 

1  can  tomato  soup 

1  tsp.  salt  (or  less  for  individual  taste) 

1  tsp.  mustard  (prepared) 


dash  paprika 

1  green  pepper  (medium  sized,  finely 

cut) 
1  onion  (size  of  small  egg),  minced 
V2   c.  finely  cut  celery 


Blend  in  your  blender  or  mixmaster,  or  shake  well  in  a  bottle,  all  ingredients 
except  the  green  pepper,  onion,  and  celery.  When  the  other  ingredients  are 
blended,  toss  in  the  cut  green  pepper,  the  minced  onion,  and  the  cut  celery. 

Keep  in  a  covered  jar  in  the  refrigerator.  This  wonderful  dressing  is  delicious  with 
lettuce  and  sliced  tomatoes,  or  lettuce  alone.  Any  combination  of  salad  vegetables 
is  delectable  with  this  dressing. 
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Ismilda  England  -  Expert  With  Crochet  Hook  and 

Quilting  Needle 

Ismilda  Thueson  Dorchues  England,  Ogden,  Utah,  throughout  her  long  life, 
and  during  her  many  years  as  a  homemaker,  has  found  that  her  handicraft 
skills  have  helped  to  beautify  her  home,  and  the  homes  of  her  friends  and 
relatives.  She  is  an  expert  with  the  crochet  hook,  and  makes  many  of  her  own 
patterns.  She  is  currently  busy  making  exquisite  edgings  on  ;Jllowslips  for  her 
ward  bazaar.  She  has  made  hundreds  of  quilts,  and  the  homes  of  her  six  chil- 
dren, her  grandchildren,  and  most  of  her  great-grandchildren  are  adorned  with 
beautifully  designed  and  carefully  stitched  quilts.  Ismilda  Thueson  Dorchues 
was  married  to  William  England  in  1891,  and  they  are  said  to  be  one  of  the 
longest  married  couples  in  the  United  States. 

Sister  England  has  been  a  Relief  Society  class  leader,  a  visiting  teacher  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  she  served  as  Relief  Society  president  of  Plain  City 
(Utah)  Ward  for  ten  years.  She  is  skilled  in  all  household  arts,  and,  in  addition 
to  her  handicraft  skills,  she  is  noted  for  her  cooking  and  baking.  For  Ismilda 
England,  life  has  been  "busy,  buoyant,  and  beautiful." 
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Wheat 
for  the 
Wise 

Chapter  5 


Margery  S.  Stewart 


Synopsis:  Jennie  Starr,  whose 
band  Rex  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church,  has  received  his  permission 
for  the  family  to  participate  in  Church 
activities  for  a  trial  period  of  one 
year.  Jennie  feels  that  through  her 
work  in  teaching  a  Trekker  class  in 
Primary,  and  the  *  children's  active 
interest  in  their  assigrmaents,  their 
home  is  gaining  a  spirit  of  love,  co- 
operation, and  a  willingness  to  become 
part  of  a  larger  purpose. 

■  Jennie  tried  to  make  her  voice 
very  bright,  "Guess  what?" 

"What?"  asked  the  Trekkers 
suspiciously. 

"We've  been  asked  to  be  on 
the  program  for  the  Christmas 
party." 

The  Trekkers,  as  one  man,  fell 
off  their  chairs  and  lay  about 
the  room  groaning. 

"Enough,"  Jennie  said  sternly, 
"quite,  quite  enough.  Every  man 
in  place." 

Still  groaning,  they  climbed 
back.  They  looked  at  her  gloom- 
ily, "What  do  they  want  us  to 
do?" 

"We  can  choose,"  said  Jennie, 
still  striving  for  enthusiasm. 
"Isn't  that  wonderful!  We  can  do 
a  play  or  sing  or  make  a  pageant. 
.  .  .  We  can  be  amusing  or  in- 
spiring. It's  up  to  us.  What  do 
you  want  to  do?" 


"Nothing!"  they  cried  in  shrill 
accord.  Then  they  settled  down 
to  the  business  of  deciding  which 
would  be  the  most  startling  in- 
novation ever  to  grace  the  stage. 

Jennie  listened  with  a  very  real 
interest.  It  never  failed  to  fas- 
cinate her,  the  barbarism  of  the 
ten-year-old  mind. 

"But  we  want  to  make  the 
people  happy,"  she  said.  "We 
want  to  give  them  something 
beautiful  to  remember." 

"We  can't  ever  please  them," 
Billy  said,  "nobody  can't  please 
anybody  that's  over  twelve  years 
old." 

The  others  nodded  in  solemn 
unison.  Jennie  secretly  agreed 
with  them,  in  part.  It  was  pretty 
difficult  to  be  male  and  ten.  Little 
girls  had  it  better,  they  were 
born  with  an  instinctive  grace 
and  knowledge  of  the  way  to  the 
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grown-up  heart,  but  ten-year-old 
males  might  as  well  be  equipped 
with  cactus  needles. 

She  looked  at  their  doleful 
faces.  She  had  herself  unexpect- 
edly and  irrevocably  fallen  in 
love  with  the  lot  of  them.  She 
no  longer  smelled  peanut  butter 
or  sneakers,  she  no  more  noticed 
the  tumbling  and  never-ending 
battle  for  supremacy.  To  her, 
they  had  become  founts  of  un- 
expected profundity,  isles  of 
laughter,  pools  of  innocence. 
They  fought  to  sit  by  "our  teach- 
er,'* she  would  have  been  broken- 
hearted if  they  were  taken  away. 

"We  have  to  do  it,"  she  said 
to  them  now,  "they  expect  it  of 
us,  and  they  don't  expect  us  to 
be  too  good,  that's  where  we'll 
have  to  surprise  them." 

"Let's  do  the  play,"  Billy  sug- 
gested. "I  know  a  real  dinger  .  .  . 
it  seems  this  cowboy.  ..." 

"No,"  said  Jennie  firmly.  She 
studied  them.  "Let's  try  a  carol," 
she  said.  "How  about  'Silent 
Night'?" 

She  gave  them  the  key  and 
they  sang.  Jennie  stopped  sing- 
ing and  listened.  They  were  quite 
good,  really.  Their  voices,  espe- 
cially Billy's,  were  high  and  true, 
clear  and  appealing.  In  class, 
away  from  the  wrath  of  injured 
neighbors,  they  were  not  afraid 
to  sing  out. 

"Very  good."  She  passed 
around  songbooks  and  tojd  them 
the  page.  "Now  .  .  .  let's  try  it 
again  .  .  .  second  verse  this  time." 

But  the  second  verse  was  con- 
spicuous by  the  absence  of  Billy's 
voice. 

"Come  on,  Billy." 

He  tossed  the  book  down. 
"Don't  want  to." 

"But  we  need  your  voice." 


"It  makes  my  throat  ache." 

"Nonsense  .  .  .  you  didn't  ache 
on  the  first  verse." 

"Well,  I'm  aching  on  the  sec- 
ond one  .  .  .  real  hard." 

She  turned  to  the  class.  "All 
right  .  .  .  we'll  try  it  again  with- 
out Billy."  The  class  pealed  forth 
and,  to  her  bewilderment,  Billy 
joined  in  again  after  the  first  few 
words.  He  sang 'happily ,  his  eyes 
open  and  inward  turned,  all  of 
him  listening  to  the  new-found 
splendor  of  his  own  voice. 

"Third  verse." 

"I'm  tired,"  Billy  said. 

Finally,  she  put  the  book  down. 
"Enough  for  today,  we'll  go  on 
to  our  lesson.  But  I  would  like 
all  of  you  to  come  to  my  house 
for  practice,  every  Friday  after- 
noon, until  the  party.  We'll  have 
something  delicious  to  eat,  wait- 
ing for  you." 

"I  can't  come,"  Billy  said. 

"But  we  especially  need  you." 
Jennie  meant  it.  His  voice  was 
exceptionally  sweet. 

Billy  tucked  his  chin  in  his 
tattered  shirt  and  was  silent  and 
mutinous. 

On  the  way  out  of  class  he  re- 
verted to  the  behavior  he  had 
shown  when  she  first  came,  gag- 
ging the  other  Trekkers,  running 
through  the  halls.  He  sat  beside 
her,  however,  at  the  closing  ex- 
ercises. 

Suspicion  of  the  truth  had  be- 
gun to  gnaw  at  Jennie.  She  held 
fast  to  his  elbow.  "I  want  to  talk 
to  you,  Billy." 

"  I  gotta  run.  Mom  will  be  ex- 
pecting me." 

"Just  one  minute  ...  or  wait 
.  .  .  I'll  drive  you  home." 

She  scrambled  him  into  the 
car  with  her  own  children.  But 
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when  they  reached  Billy's  house 
she  commanded  them  to  wait  in 
the  car.  She  waited  for  Billy  to 
get  out  of  the  car  and  walked 
along  the  sidewalk  with  him. 
"Billy?  What  grade  are  you  in?" 

"Fifth." 

"How  is  it  that  you  can't  read, 
and  you're  in  the  fifth  grade?" 

He  grinned  impishly,  "I  mem- 
orize fast." 

She  thought  of  the  speed  with 
which  he  had  committed  the 
second  verse  to  memory.  "But 
Billy!  You're  brilliant!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I've  got 
a  block  in  my  head.  The  doctor 
told  my  mother.  I  can't  never 
read." 

When  Jennie  reached  home. 
Rex  was  already  there.  He  was 
eating  a  slice  of  leftover  pump- 
kin pie  and  drinking  some  of  the 
children's  chocolate  milk.  "Don't 
quote  calories!"  he  warned. 

She  told  him  about  Billy.  He 
shrugged.  "It  happens."  He  took 
another  drink  of  the  milk.  "The 
headlines  awhile  back  were  rich 
with  the  tidings  that  Johnny 
could  not  read.  I  thought  they'd 
gone  underground." 

Jennie  went  to  the  telephone. 
Rex  looked  up,  alarmed.  "Are 
you  going  to  call  his  teacher?" 

"No,  his  mother." 

She  dialed  the  number,  won- 
dering how  to  broach  so  delicate 
a  subject.  Rex  listened  openly 
and  with  unfeigned  interest. 

"Mrs.  Wentworth,  this  is  Jen- 
nie Starr  .  .  .  yes,  Billy's  Primary 
teacher.  Why,  thank  you!  Did  he 
really  say  that?" 

"Flattery  will  get  you  no- 
where," Rex  teased. 

She  turned  away.  "I  think 
Billy  is  one  of  the  finest  boys  in 
our  ward.  Yes,  I  do." 


Mrs.  Wentworth  went  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  "You 
have  discovered  Billy  can't  read." 
Her  voice  was  low  and  weary. 

Jennie,  taken  aback,  swal- 
lowed, unable  to  think  of  any- 
thing to  say  except  the  obvious. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  sighed.  "I 
have  four  other  children  and  a 
job.  .  .  .  We've  had  a  lot  of  family 
trouble.  But  I  did  take  Billy  to 
the  school  psychologist  ...  on 
recommendation  from  the  prin- 
cipal." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  Billy  had  a  block 
.  .  .  about  reading.  .  .  ." 

wIennie  looked  about  her  beau- 
tiful, shining  kitchen.  She  re- 
membered the  run-down  little 
house  that  was  Billy's.  She  had 
a  swift  picture  of  a  determined, 
overworked  mother,  who  simply 
had  no  time.  Just  that,  no  time. 

"Would  you  let  me  try,  Mrs. 
Wentworth  .  .  .?" 

Rex  shook  his  head  and  looked 
at  her  in  wonder  and  compassion 
as  the  telephone  conversation 
lengthened. 

"She'll  let  me,"  Jennie  said  in 
triumph,  when  she  hung  up  the 
telephone. 

Rex  watched  her  as  she  slid 
wearily  into  the  chair  across  from 
him.  "Don't  you  feel  crowded  in- 
side?" 

"No.  Should  I?" 

"I  wonder  sometimes,  all  the 
people  you  take  to  your  bosom. 
Billy  Budd  isn't  yours." 

"He's  my  Trekker."  She  tilted 
her  chin. 

"What  kind  of  relationship  is 
that?" 

She  rested  her  chin  on  her 
palm.  "It's  a  teacher-student  re- 
lationship. That's  one  of  the  best 
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kinds."  She  leaned  across  the 
table.  "Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
of  all  the  relationships  there  are 
in  the  world?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rex  quickly.  "You 
told  me  before."  He  regarded  her 
thoughtfully.  "You're  really  put- 
ting a  lot  of  yourself  into  this 
class." 

Was  she,  then,  trying  too  hard? 
Doing  too  much?  Was  he  dis- 
appointed .  .  .  was  she  neglecting 
some  other  facet  of  their  lives? 
"Please  tell  me,"  she  said,  "if  you 
would  rather  I  didn't.  Remember, 
you  are  the  important  one  to 
me. 

Rex  stood  up.  "What  kind  of 
a  heel  would  I  be  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Billy  Budd,  or  the  others 
.  .  .  and  besides,  have  you  any 
idea  how  beautiful  you  have 
grown  lately?" 

In  true  feminine  fashion,  Jen- 
nie ran  to  a  mirror  to  evaluate 
herself.  She  came  back  dejected- 
ly, "T  can't  see  any  difference.  I 
think  I'm  getting  fat." 

"I  can  see  the  difference,"  Rex 
said,  "and  you  are  not  getting 
fat .  .  .  just  different." 

Billy  came  twice  a  week  to  sit 
in  Jennie's  kitchen  and  study 
words.  He  came  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Monday  after 
school.  Jennie  had  armed  herself 
with  word  cards  and  books  and 
a  larger  blackboard. 

Billy  sat  gingerly  at  the  kitch- 
en table.  He  munched  the  apple 
she  had  offered  him  and  was  im- 
movable. "A  is  for  apple.  .  .  ." 
he  snorted,  "kid  stuff!"  He  was 
scornful,  but  he  could  not  read 
"apple"  on  the  card  she  held  up. 

"B  is  for  ball." 

Billy  looked  longingly  out  the 
window  where  Lance  was  rolling 
snow.    "I    can't   read,"   he   said, 


"everybody's  tried  to  make  me. 
I  can't.  I  have  a  block  in  my 
head." 

The  baby  woke  up  from  his 
nap  and  shrieked  for  attention. 
Jennie  left  the  book  for  Billy  to 
study  and  ran  upstairs  to  attend 
to  Johnny's  wants.  The  baby 
provided  for,  she  knelt  and 
prayed  briefly  and  with  fervor. 
"Let  me  not  be  one  more  failure 
in  Billy's  life  .  .  .  one  more  hope 
disintegrating  under  his  fingers." 

She  picked  Johnny  up  and 
went  downstairs  and  put  him  in 
his  play  pen  in  the  family  room. 
She  stopped  and  listened  to  the 
sound  of  voices,  Sabra's  and 
Billy's.  On  tiptoe  she  went  down 
the  hall  to  the  kitchen. 

Sabra,  chin  in  hand,  was  ad- 
miring Billy  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  high  stool.  "...  but 
when  you  really  won  the  game 
for  us,  was  when  you  pitched 
against  Joe  Stevens  ...  he  could 
not  hit  a  single  ball."  She  con- 
tinued with  childish  candor,  "Are 
you  always  that  wonderful?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Billy  confidently, 
"sometimes  I'm  better  than  that 
time.  I'll  be  on  the  Yanks  when 
I  grow  up." 

"You  sure  will,"  said  Sabra, 
adoring  the  thought  with  him. 
"You'll  probably  be  on  all  the 
football  teams  and  the  baseball 
teams  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"Yeah,"  said  Billy.  "I'll  prob- 
ably be  real  rich,  but  I  won't 
change.  I'll  still  be  real  good  to 
people  like  you  and  your  moth- 
er." 

Jennie  watched  as  Sabra  got 
down  and  went  over  to  peer  at 
the  cards.  "What  are  these  for?" 

Billy  squirmed.  "Your  mother 
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wants  me  to  do  it  .  .  .  I'm  doing 
it  for  her." 

"Oh."  Sabra  picked  up  a  card. 
"1*11  hold  them  up  for  you.  The 
way  I  learned  to  read  was  over 
and  over  and  over  on  the  ssime 
word  until  it  stuck.  Some  words 
stick  easy  and  some  words  stick 
hard."  She  held  up  a  card, 
"A-p-p-1-e." 


Billy  leaned  his  face  on  his 
hands  and  began  to  perspire,  "A 
is  for  apple." 

Sabra  held  up  another. 

"B  is  for  ball,"  Billy  said  scorn- 
fully. 

Sabra  nodded  sagely,  "What 
did  I  tell  you!  Ball  is  an  easy 
sticker." 

Jennie  went  quietly  into  the 
living  room  and  sat  down  with  a 
magazine.  After  some  twenty 
minutes  she  went  back  to  the 
kitchen.  Billy  was  on  "M  is  for 
Mother." 

She  took  over  the  cards  and 
reviewed  him.  He  could  read.  She 
told  him  that.  "You  really  know 
how.  .  .  .  It's  just  getting  the 
words  through.  ..." 

Billy  said,  "Sometimes  it's  easy 
and  sometimes  I  forget." 

No,  she  told  him  silently  to 
herself,  I  believe  that  sometimes 
you  are  with  an  adult,  who  is  a 
reminder  of  the  terrifying  world 
,  .  .  and  sometimes  you  are  with 
someone  like  Sabra,  who  instinc- 
tively knows  how  to  put  you 
in  the  climate  of  receptivity. 
"Enough  for  one  day,"  she  told 


him. 

"Come  on  out,"  Billy  offered 
largely  to  Sabra.  "I'll  show  you 
how  fast  I  can  build  a  snowman." 

Jennie  watched  them  from  the 
kitchen  window.  Sabra,  the  re- 
mote, Sabra,  the  withdrawn,  be- 
ing chased  by  a  boy,  having  her 
face  washed,  screaming  with  fury 
and  delight. 

Jennie  turned  to  the  task  of 
peeling  onions.  She  pushed  back 
the  hair  from  her  forehead  with 
the  back  of  her  hand.  "People! 
Youngsters!  Who  could  ever  fig- 
ure them  out!" 

Christmas  crowded  closer.  Jen- 
nie had  never  been  so  busy  .  .  . 
all  the  usual  holiday  parties, 
Billy's  lessons,  the  Trekkers'  re- 
hearsals ate  up  the  hours. 

She  bought  presents  in  crowded 
moments.  She  rehearsed  the  boys 
with  last-minute  knitting  cupped 
under  her  arm.  She  taught  Billy 
while  she  sewed. 

Sabra's  teacher.  Miss  Myers, 
came  to  call.  Jennie  fed  her 
lemonade  and  fresh  cookies. 

Miss  Myers  was  a  tall  woman 
with  a  thin,  sensitive  face  and 
long,  bony  fingers  tipped  with 
unpolished  nails.  "Sabra  is  an 
unusual  child,  Mrs.  Starr." 

"We've  wondered  about  her 
ourselves."  Jennie  smoothed  her 
skirt.  "We  don't  always  under- 
stand her." 

"Her  poetry  is  remarkable." 

"Poetry?"  asked  Jennie. 

"Oh,  my,  yes."  Miss  Myers 
nodded  vigorously.  "I've  never 
read  anything  like  it." 

Jennie  bent  her  head.  She 
could  not  say,  I  have  not  seen 
Sabra's   poetry.   She  was  silent. 

"I  came  to  ask,"  said  Miss 
Myers,  after  a  pause,  "if  I  might 
submit  it." 
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"Submit  it?"  asked  Jennie, 
puzzled. 

"Yes.  ...  I  would  like  to  very 
much  .  .  .  there  is  a  place  .  .  . 
that  I  thought  might  find  room 
for  it." 

"If  you  like,"  said  Jennie  stiff- 
ly. She  sat  very  straight  against 
the  back  of  the  chair.  Why  had 
not  Sabra  ever  shown  her  the 
poems?  Why  did  the  child  lead 
so  solitary  and  quiet  a  life,  shun- 
ning the  parties  and  finding  an 
apparent  delight  in  solitude.  Ex- 
cept for  the  inexplicable,  to 
Jennie,  friendship  with  Billy 
Wentworth,  Sabra  walked  alone. 

Miss  Myers  rose;  relief  and  an- 
ticipation made  her  face  glisten. 
"It's  been  lovely.  You  know  .  .  . 
I  feel  as  though  Sabra  were  my 
own  child.  I  don't  suppose  you 
know  that  feeling  .  .  .  not  being 
a  teacher." 

"I  know  the  feeling,"  said  Jen- 
nie definitely,  but  without  en- 
thusiasm. She  closed  the  door  on 
Miss  Myers  and  went  back  to  her 
knitting.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
her  to  feel  that  the  Trekkers 
were  her  own,  still,  the  thought 
of  Miss  Myers  claiming  Sabra, 
made  the  green  envy  rise  like  a 
tide.  Not  only  that,  but  tears 
were  splashing  on  the  red  yarn  in 
her  lap.  She  wiped  them  away 
with  her  fingertips  and  regarded 
the  moisture  curiously.  Now 
why?  It  was  the  poetry  .  .  .  the 
secret  of  her  child  that  belonged 
to  another  woman.  Jennie  jabbed 
the  needles  through  the  yarn  and 
tossed  the  ball  into  the  basket. 
She  would  have  stew  tonight. 
That  would  serve  them  right! 
Children! 

She  hadn't  intended  to  tell 
Rex,  but  then,  when  could  she 
ever   keep    anything   from   him? 


Anyway  he  guessed. 

"Stew!"  He  put  the  lid  down 
unhappily.  "Who  is  in  the  dog- 
house?" 

"Nobody.  We  have  to  econo- 
mize sometimes." 

He  came  to  her  and  lifted  her 
chin.  "Give!"  he  demanded. 

She  told  him  about  Miss  Myers 
and  the  visit.  He  released  Jennie 
and  went  to  the  windows.  He 
stood  with  his  back  to  her,  but 
Jennie  knew  he  was  as  upset  as 
she.  "Read  the  poems  .  .  .  just 
get  them  and  read  them." 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

When  she  groped  around  in 
her  mind  for  a  good  reason  why 
not,  she  could  find  only  one  rea- 
son, "Brigham  Young  said  a  child 
had  as  much  right  to  his  privacy 
as  a  grownup  .  .  .  that  they 
should  have  a  chest  to  keep  their 
treasures  in  .  .  .  and  a  key  be- 
sides. I  guess  he  meant  they  had 
to  have  a  comer  of  themselves 
for  themselves." 

Rex  turned  angrily.  "This  is 
my  house,"  he  said,  "bring  me 
the  poems." 

Jennie  shook  her  head.  "I 
can't.  You'll  have  to  get  them." 

"I'll  order  Sabra  to  bring  them 
to  me,"  he  said  firmly.  "Parents 
have  a  right  to  know  what  their 
children  are  thinking  and  doing." 

But  that's  the  letter  of  the 
law,  not  the  spirit,  Jennie 
thought,  it's  like  going  into  a 
secret  garden  and  tearing  up  the 
ground  to  see  what  your  child 
has  planted.  Jennie  went  to  Rex 
and  took  his  arm.  It  was  her 
fault.  Her  manner  of  telling  it 
had  made  Rex  angry  and  con- 
fused. "Let's  wait .  .  .  just  a  little 
longer." 
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He  did  not  want  to  wait.  "I'll 
think  about  it,"  he  said.  He  went 
out  to  help  Lora  put  her  sled  in 
the  garage,  his  parting  shot,  "But 
no  more  Brigham  Young,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

Jennie  shivered.  The  year  was 
going  by  so  swiftly,  and  she  was 
pushing  all  the  wrong  buttons. 

Christmas,  for  Jennie,  that 
year,  was  to  be  forever  remem- 
bered by  two  events.  One  was  the 
surprising  success  of  the  Trekker 
chorus.  Not  only  were  they  the 
hit  of  the  Christmas  party,  but 
they  were  asked  to  repeat  their 
performance  for  Sunday  night 
sacrament  service  and  for  three 
other  wards  during  the  holidays. 

Jennie  and  Rex,  hurrying  the 
boys  here  and  there  in  the  two 
cars,  found  themselves  again  and 
again  the  center  of  congratula- 
tory groups. 

"They  make  me  feel  such  a 
heel,"  said  Rex.  "And  in  the  first 
place  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it." 

Jennie  hugged  him  briefly. 
"But  we  couldn't  even  get  to 
these  places  without  you  to  drive 
us,  and  I  couldn't  handle  them, 
without  you  to  help  me." 

Rex  put  his  arm  around  her 
and  drove  home  more  slowly.  "I 
still  don't  see  how  you  did  it  .  .  . 
the  voices,  I  mean." 

Jennie  yawned  sleepily.  "The 
voices  were  theirs  .  .  .  the  dis- 
cipline was  only  acres  of  chocolate 
cake." 

"Wasn't   that  bribery?" 

She  snuggled  against  him.  "Is 
not  heaven  bribery?"  she  said 
quickly,  "I  really  didn't  mean 
that  the  way  it  sounded  .  .  .  only 
people  think  that  if  you  give 
children  something  to  sweeten 
the  task  at  hand  .  .  .  it's  wrong 


.  .  .  but  it's  these  glimpses  I've 
had  of  heaven,  that  make  me  put 
my  shoulder  more  firmly  to  the 
wheel  when  lots  of  times  I'd 
rather  not." 

Rex  kissed  her.  "What's  your 
heaven,  my  dear?" 

She  looked  at  him  soberly. 
"You  are  my  heaven  .  .  .  laugh 
if  you  like  .  .  .  but  without  you 
...  I  can't  get  where  I  want  to 
go  .  .  .  nor  take  my  children  with 
me. 

But  Rex  was  mutinous,  though 
he  understood. 

The  second  thing  that  hap- 
pened was  Christmas  morning. 
She  had  gone  down  early,  she 
and  Rex,  to  be  sure,  they  told 
each  other,  that  nothing  had 
happened  to  the  gifts  overnight. 
But,  in  reality,  to  be  there  when 
the  first  eager  footstep  was  heard. 

The  living  room  gleamed  with 
tinsel  and  holly  and  glittering 
baubles.  The  tree  towered  green 
and  silver  and  pink.  Underneath 
the  laden  branches  were  the  over- 
flowing piles  of  gifts. 

"Nobody  in  the  world  has  as 
many  uncles  and  aunts  as  we 
have,"  Rex  said  ruefully. 

"Uncles  and  aunts  are  thor- 
oughly legal.  At  least  we  can  say 
that  we  didn't  spoil  the  children 
by  ourselves." 

Rex  leaned  down  to  examine 
the  gifts  the  children  had  left. 
He  picked  up  one  package  and 
peered  at  it.  It  was  flat  and 
very  smooth.  "A  game?"  He 
rattled  it  under  his  ear. 

Jennie  came  close  to  look.  "It's 
from  Sabra  to  us.  It  must  be  a 
game,  but  such  a  flat  game."  She 
took  it  away  from  him  and  then 
smoothed  the  paper  wrapping.  "I 
think  I'll  open  it." 
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He  looked  at  her  reprovingly. 
"Before  any  of  the  rest  of  them 
get  here?" 

"Yes."  She  was  shaking  with 
a  sudden  knowledge.  She  tore  it 
open.  It  was  a  handmade  book, 
cardboard  covers  holding  securely 
the  neatly  typed  contents.  The 
title  of  the  book  was,  "Poems  for 
My  Father  and  Mother,"  by 
Sabra  Starr. 

Jennie  and  Rex  looked  long  at 
each  other  until  the  mist  of  their 
tears  obscured  their  sight. 

"It  was  for  us  .  .  .  the  secret 
..."  said  Rex,  "that  was  why 
she  didn't  tell  us  ...  or  show  us." 

Jennie  said,  "I  feel  sick  .  .  . 
suppose  we  had  insisted  she  show 
us.  .  .  ." 


He  took  the  book  from  her  and 
opened  the  cover. 

My  father  comes  in  from  the  eve- 
ning 

With  love  in  his  arms  like  a  bas- 
ket ..    . 

In  it  we  are  gathered  like  apples, 

I   and  my  brothers. 

My  father  has  stars  on  his  fore- 
head, 

But  he  does  not  know  this.  .  .  . 

He  has  singing  inside  him, 

But  he  does  not  know  the  words. 

Jennie  wept,  great  bouncing 
tears.  Rex  stood  grimly  in  silence 
for  a  long  time.  Then  he  said 
gruffly,  "You  can  ask  Brigham 
Young  to  dinner  any  time."  They 
were  still  laughing  when  the  chil- 
dren began  their  Christmas  de- 
scent. 

{To  he  continued) 


MEMORIES  IN   MAY 

Annie  Atkin  Tanner 

I   never  feel  a  May  breeze  touch  my  face 

But  I  see  apple  blossoms 

Pink  and  fragrant, 

Leaning  on  a  brown  and  aging  fence. 

In  memory  I  see  a  pear  tree  standing 

With  all  its  pristine  whiteness 

Veiled  in  moonlight, 

And  on  its  topmost  branch  a  mocking  bird 

Singing  joyously. 

As  if  the  whole  world  heard  his  song. 

I   never  listen  to  a  spring  wind 

Shake  the  branches  by  my  window, 

But  I  see  a  lilac  bush 

With  heart-shaped   leaves 

And  purple  sprays  of  blossoms, 

Drooping  in  the  evening  rain. 

Then  all  the  years  between  are  gone 
And  I  am  young  and  home  again. 
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Time  of  Farewell 

Leora  Larsen 

Brenda  Jean  wasn't  even  a  year  old  when  her  mother  left  her 
with  me  for  two  weeks.  For  a  long  time  afterward,  when  she  came 
with  her  parents  to  visit  me,  and  it  was  time  to  go,  her  tears  were 
copious.  She  refused  to  kiss  me  goodbye  because  she  hated  to  go. 
Then,  tonight  I  saw  her  waving  and  smiling,  as  their  car  drove  away. 
Such  a  smile!  Almost  as  if  she  knew  her  return  would  be  soon  and 
home  was  a  fine  place  to  be  going. 

Little  girl,  tonight  you  taught  me  something. 
Life  is  like  this.  We  approach  it  with  quiet  fear, 
Learn  that  it  is  wondrous  good  and,  when  all  its 
Splendor  is  yet  warm,  we  must  learn  to  smile  and 
Wave  goodbye.  If  our  cry  is  loud,  if  fear  for 
The  end  makes  us  frantic,  we  must  still  learn  to 
Smile  and  wave  goodbye. 


\ 


(^,        ^ 
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BLOSSOMTIME 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 


^ 


^ 
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Along  the  highway,   mile  on  mile  of  these 
Rich  hanging  gardens  flaunt  their  coral  bloom; 
Pink  clouds  of  fragrance  over  russet  trees, 
Blue  skies  for  contrast,  all  the  hills  for  room. 
Once  these  were  desert  hills  where  rabbitbrush 
And  greasewood  held  their  stubborn,   bitter  way, 
n  flowering  gold  or  gray-green  in  the  hush 
Of  snow's  receding  from  the  lengthening  day. 
Great  was  the  faith  of  men  who  set  trees  here, 
Channeled  the  life-rich  silver  of  the  streams, 
Visioned  a  harvest  in  some  future  year. 
Joyed  in  the  challenge  to  their  strength  and  dreams 
How  beautiful   upon  the  hills  are  shown 
Their  footprints  cast  in  petal,  fruit,  and  stone 


> 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 


Relief  Society  Activities 


AH  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  or  mission  Relief  Society  super- 
visors. One  annual  submission  will  be  accepted,  as  space  permits,  from  each 
stake  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Department,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
For  details  regarding  pictures  and  descriptive  material,  see  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  for  January  1966,  page  50. 


Pocatello  Stake  (Idaho),  Nineteenth  Ward  Singing  Mothers  Present 
Music  for  Many  Occasions 

Front  row:  At  the  left,  Judy  Bennett,  accompanist;  fourth  from  the  left, 
Marie  Armitage,  President,  Pocatello  Nineteenth  Ward  Relief  Society;  at  the 
right,  Hazel  Christiansen,  chorister. 

Second  row:  Fourth  from  the  left,  Joyce  Hanks,  social  science  class  leader; 
sixth  from  the  left,  Alice  Ingebretsen,  work  meeting  leader;  at  the  right, 
Eleda  Stacy,  Work  Counselor. 

Third  row:  At  the  left,  Irene  Yarger,  Secretary -Treasurer,  Pocatello  Nine- 
teenth Ward  Relief  Society;  Erma  Thornock,  Education  Counselor;  fifth  from 
the  left,  Hazel  Bolingbroke,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  at  the  right, 
Marilyn  Armstrong,  theology  class  leader. 

Emily  S.  Romish,  President,  Pocatello  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
Singing  Mothers  of  the  Pocatello  Nineteenth  Ward  have  been  most  outstanding 
in  their  chorus  activities.  They  have  an  enrollment  of  eighty-three.  Recently, 
when  I  attended  the  literature  meeting,  there  were  fifty-three  sisters  in 
attendance.  They  have  two  nurseries,  with  fifteen  or  more  in  each  section. 
The  Singing  Mothers  practice  each  Thursday  from  nine  to  ten  in  the  morning, 
at  which  time  Relief  Society  meetings  start.  They  sing  for  sacrament  meetings 
and  special  programs  and  present  concerts  regularly  for  the  two  rest  homes  in 
Pocatello.  They  have  also  presented  music  for  meetings  in  other  wards,  and  for 
funerals.  They  also  sing  each  year  for  the  stake  preparation  meeting.  All  the 
members  of  the  presidency  are  Singing  Mothers,  as  are  most  of  the  class 
leaders." 
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San  Diego  East  Stake  (California)  Magazine  Representatives 

Honored  at  a  Luncheon 

February  4,   1966 

Left  to  right:  Annie  Tenney,  stake  Magazine  representative;  Helen  Stevens, 
Lakeside  Ward;  Wilda  Fowles,  LaMesa  Ward;  Ida  Brown,  LaMesa  Second 
Ward;  Hannah  Brown,  El  Cajon  Third  Ward;  Clara  Mosteller,  El  Cajon 
Second  Ward;  Bettey  Miller,  called  as  stake  Magazine  representative  to  re- 
place Sister  Tenney, 

Lydia  Wilkensen,  El  Cajon  Ward,  was  not  present  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  taken, 

Reha  Gale,  President,  San  Diego  East  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
occasion  was  a  luncheon  honoring  the  ward  Magazine  representatives,  following 
the  leadership  meeting.  The  theme  of  the  luncheon  was  'The  Magazine — Heart 
of  Relief  Society.'  The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with  red  hearts  and 
roses,  with  the  Magazine  as  center  of  each  heart. 

"A  lovely  afternoon  was  spent  with  the  stake  board,  the  ward  presidents,  and 
ward  Magazine  representives.  Each  of  the  Magazine  representatives  was 
presented  with  a  lovely  handmade  handkerchief  for  selling  over  100  per  cent 
subscriptions  in  each  ward.  Each  sister  accepted  the  challenge  to  place  'The 
Heart  of  Relief  Society'  in  each  home." 


South  Carolina  Stake  Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 

December  4,   1965 

Elizabeth  M.  Perry,  President,  South  Carolina  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Approximately  100  singers  participated  in  this  concert.  Our  chapel  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  Christmas  flowers.  The  sisters  made  a  lovely  picture 
with  their  white  blouses,  black  skirts,  and  red  Christmas  corsages.  This  was 
our  first  Singing  Mothers  concert,  with  twelve  out  of  fourteen  wards  and 
branches  participating.  Our  sisters  traveled  many  miles  and  spent  many  hours 
practicing.  We  were  delighted  with  the  response  to  this  concert,  and  feel  that 
it  was  well  worth  the  effort.  The  officers  of  South  Carolina  Stake  Relief 
Society  are:  President  Elizabeth  M.  Perry,  First  Counselor  Lottie  Joyner, 
Second  Counselor  Vern  Fagan,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Norma  Grice." 


Glendale  Stake  (California)  Yuletide  Festival 
December  17,   1965 

Left  to  right,  stake  leaders:  Edythe  Fairbanks,  Magazine  representative,  as 
"Mrs.  Santa";  Florence  Dalton,  Work  Counselor;  Virgie  Fischbeck,  theology 
class  leader, 

Edna  A.  Beal,  President,  Glendale  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Our  'Mrs. 
Santa's  Kitchen,'  featuring  'The  Best  Cooks  This  Side  of  Heaven,'  thrilled  all 
those  who  attended  the  Glendale  Stake  Yuletide  Festival. 

"Members  and  nonmembers  were  delighted  with  displays  and  demonstrations 
of  Christmas  decorations.  An  excellent  original  play  'Our  Gift  to  God,'  written 
by  Education  Counselor  Leah  Frandsen,  with  the  theme  of  Family  Night, 
climaxed  a  most  outstanding  evening.  LaCanada  Ward  choir  furnished  beauti- 
ful Christmas  music. 

"This  most  successful  fund-raising  event  was  made  possible  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  stake  board,  in  addition  to  the  sisters  in  the 
picture:  Ruth  Gough,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Nancy  Scott,  work  meeting  leader; 
Joyce  Swainston,  chorister;  Ola  Davis,  organist;  Jessie  Schade,  visiting  teacher 
message  leader;  Jody  Acton,  social  science  class  leader;  and  Barbara  Moffat, 
literature  class  leader." 
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North  British  Mission,  Grimsby  District  Presidency  Christmas  Party 

November  27,   1965 

Left  to  right:  Elizabeth  Hickman,  President,  Grimsby  District  Rehef 
Society;  Blanche  E.  Payne,  Supervisor,  North  British  Mission  Relief  Society; 
Patricia  Rogers,  First  Counselor,  Grimsby  District  Relief  Society;  Ann  Eley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  North  British  Mission  Relief  Society;  Stephanie  Hill, 
District  Secretary-Treasurer;  Norma  Sepp,  Mission  Assistant;  Betty  Browne, 
Second  Counselor,  Grimsby  District  Relief  Society;  Marjorie  R.  Jenner, 
Second  Counselor,  North  British  Mission  Relief  Society. 

Alice  A.  Hughes,  President  of  the  North  British  Mission  Relief  Society, 
reports:  "The  Grimsby  District  Relief  Society  Presidency  held  a  Christmas 
party,  to  which  all  the  sisters  of  the  district,  and  their  husbands,  were  invited. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  large  social  gatherings  to  be  held  in  the  beautiful 
new  Scunthorpe  chapel.  Many  investigators  and  inactive  members  participated. 
It  was  a  spiritual  and  enjoyable  evening.  There  were  party  games,  old-time 
and  modern  dancing.  After  supper,  each  sister  received  a  small  gift  presented 
by  'Father  Christmas'  from  his  sleigh.  The  evening's  entertainment  ended  with 
three  short  plays  presented  by  a  local  dramatic  society." 

Central  British  Mission,  Worcester  District  Relief  Society  Song  Festival 

February  15,   1966 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right,  beginning  second  from  the  left:  Olive  Corbin, 
Second  Counselor;  Audrey  Wharrad,  First  Counselor;  Gwendalyn  Smart,  chor- 
ister; Edna  Byrne,  President. 

Back  row,  standing,  at  the  left:  Gillian  Brown-Lee,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Eileen  Dunyon,  Supervisor,  Central  British  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"All  the  sisters  wore  colorful  'old-time'  costumes,  as  they  presented  a  beautiful 
song  festival  with  'Testimonies  of  Joy,'  as  the  theme  for  the  occasion.  The 
composers  and  authors  of  Church  music  and  words  were  brought  back  to  life 
by  the  enactment  of  one  outstanding  feature  taken  from  each  individual  life.  At 
the  close  of  the  festival,  two  young  flower  girls  handed  a  bouquet  to  the 
chorister,  and  a  Victorian  Posy  to  the  pianist,  and  every  sister  in  the  hall  was 
presented  with  a  spray." 

Provo  Stake  (Utah)  Magazine  Representatives  Honored  at  Leadership  Meeting 

January  21,   1966 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Deseret  Bullock,  stake  Magazine  representative; 
Kathrine  Smith,  Seventh  Ward  representative;  Verena  Decker,  President, 
Seventh  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Back  row,  left  to  right.  Magazine  representatives:  Bonnie  Wright,  Sixteenth 
Ward;  Viola  Henderson,  Fifth  Ward;  Fanny  Harrison,  First  Ward;  Elsie 
Moffitt,  Manavu  Ward;  Orrissia  Liddiard,  Tenth  Ward. 

Jane  M.  Call,  President,  Provo  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The  Provo 
Stake  was  organized  in  February  1938.  Since  that  time  the  Provo  Stake  Relief 
Society  has  been  on  the  Magazine  Honor  Roll  every  year  except  one.  This  year 
the  stake  Relief  Society  offered  a  lovely  floral  arrangement  to  the  ward  which 
could  get  the  most  new  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine,  from  October  1965  to 
January  1966.  The  floral  arrangement  was  made  at  a  leadership  meeting  in  the 
work  department  and  displayed  for  all  the  sisters  to  see. 

"On  January  21,  1966,  at  leadership  meeting,  all  of  the  Magazine  representa- 
tives were  honored  for  their  outstanding  work.  Due  to  the  drive,  there  was  a 
total  of  154  new  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine.  The  floral  arrangement  was 
presented  to  the  Seventh  Ward  for  having  forty-three  new  subscriptions. 
Kathrine  Smith,  the  Magazine  representative  for  the  Seventh  Ward,  was 
eighty  years  old  in  February  1966.  She  has  recently  learned  how  to  knit,  so 
that  she  will  have  something  to  do  in  her  old  age." 
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The  Man  on  the  Street 

Maria  A.  Zickbauer 


■The  man  stood  on  the  street.  Hour  after  hour,  the  people  passed  by  i 
going  in  different  directions.  The  young  with  zest,  and  the  old  with  care. 
Some  aspired  laboriously  to  the  heights — others  rushed  along  carefree. 

He  spoke  to  each  with  outstretched  hand,  he  displayed  the  precious  gift 
to  the  quick  glances  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  offered  the  small  valuable, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Most  of  them  had  hardly  time  to  glance  at  him  or  at  his  offer.  All  were 
very  much  in  a  hurry  to  arrive  some  place;  many  threw  him  halting  and 
despondent  looks.  Every  once  in  awhile  one  would  come  to  stop;  perhaps, 
only  in  order  to  recover  his  breath,  and  to  risk  a  cautious  glimpse. 

Several  asked  the  price.  One — where  one  could  buy  this  wonderful  work. 
It  was  a  small  watch,  in  extraordinarily  fine  setting.  It  appeared  to  be  made 
from  choice  material. 

The  answer  was  always  the  same:  "It  is  a  present  for  you —  it  cannot 
be  bought.  Take  it  and  guard  it  carefully." 

Distrust  was  predominant.  Yes,  even  malicious  accusations. 

Evening  came,  and  the  man  still  had  his  gift — which  no  one  was  willing 
to  accept. 
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I  was  also  on  a  street  and  very  much  like  the  others.  I  was  in  a  hurry, 
despondent  and  restless.  Hunting  for  happiness;  searching  for  peace. 

I  was  also  accosted  by  a  quiet  voice  and  I  glanced  at  the  outstretched 
hand,  but  I  was  not  conscious  of  the  present.  A  friendly  smile  in  the  eyes 
appeared  to  pierce  my  searching  heart. 

Where  had  I  known  this  singular  feeling.  Where  had  I  heard  this  voice 
before? 

"Purchase  gold  from  me  for  nothing!" 

Perhaps  I  did  not  want  to  decline  or  offend  that  friendly  smile,  but 
before  I  knew  what  had  transpired,  the  precious  gift  was  in  my  hands.  My 
fearful  questions  "Where  and  how  can  I  hide  it  with  care?" 

"Place  it  in  thy  heart." 

Then  I  was  alone,  but  not  really  alone!  Never  agaiin! 

Soon  I  was  to  experience  the  manner  of  the  gold  that  I  had  obtained 
through  obedience.  It  was  and  is  a  new  light  in  my  eyes,  a  sweet  melody  to 
my  ear,  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  my  thoughts,  joy  and  peace  to  my  heart; 
health  to  my  body,  the  precious  decoration  to  the  children  of  God — the 
Grood  News. 

I  recognized  the  giver — the  Great  Master  and  knew  that  he  was  the  goal 
of  my  constant  search  and  yearning. 

Praise  be  to  his  love! 

Thanks  to  the  man  on  the  street. 


TO  MOTHER 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 

I   love  you,   Mother  dear,  more  than   I   have  before, 
Now  that  I  am  older,  more  mature. 
I  see  your  noble  character  in  clearer  light  today, 
The  more,  sad  truth,  since  you  have  slipped  away. 

You  taught  me  faith,  and  all  my  doubts  erased, 
You  taught  me  work,   its  dignity  and  grace. 
You  taught  me  gratitude  for  common  things, 
The  satisfaction  willing  service  brings. 

I   understand  you,   Mother  dear,   more  than   I   have  before, 
Traveling  the  selfsame  road  as  you  in  days  of  yore. 
I  too  my  progeny  have  reared, 
I  know  the  problems  and  the  pitfalls  that  you  feared. 


Thank  you,  dear  God,  for  Mother, 
For  all  she  represents. 
And  would  that  I   might  be  to  mine 
Of  equal  consequence. 
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Lesson  Department 


WORK  MEETING 
Development  Through 
Homemaking  Education 


Margaret  P.  Childs 

Chairman,  Clothing  and  Textiles  Department 
Brigham  Young  University 

CLOTHING  CARE  ADDS  TO  WEAR 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Second   Meeting,  August  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:  January  1967 

Objective:  To  show  how  to  extend  wear-life  of  clothing 

by  systematic,  good  care. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  sense  of  well-being  and  ad- 
equacy which  homemakers  enjoy 
when  they  can  provide  clean  and 
appropriate  clothing  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  wear  in 
all  of  their  various  activities,  is 
well  worth  striving  for.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  us  never  reach 
that  goal.  In  the  mistaken  idea 
that  more  clothes  are  needed,  we 
tend  to  acquire  an  ever-increasing 
wardrobe  and,  thereby,  further 
complicate  the  problem.  An  over- 
supply  of  clothes  takes  a  toll  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  for 
handling,  care,  and  storage  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  usefulness. 
Wise  choice  of  each  wardrobe 
item,  then,  is  the  first  step  in 
clothing  care.  But  for  the  purpose 


of  this  discussion,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  actual  "care 
techniques"  which  extend  the 
wear-life  of  clothing. 

The  working  tools  of  clothing 
care  are  a  systematic  routine, 
some  good  technical  skills,  and  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  factors 
involved  in  clothing  care.  When 
the  laundry  or  ironing  piles  up 
or  clothes  are  not  wearable  be- 
cause a  seam  has  to  be  restitched 
or  a  strap  mended,  we  might  as 
well  not  own  the  clothes.  They 
are  only  useful  when  they  are  in 
wearable  condition. 

Mother  should  not  try  to  do 
all  the  work  herself  and  deprive 
the  family  of  a  chance  to  learn 
and  to  share  the  work.  Children 
appreciate  their  possessions  more 
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when    they   are    responsible    for 
them. 

LAUNDERING 

The  most  effective  laundry  pro- 
cedures, regardless  of  the  kind 
of  equipment  used,  will  be  based 
upon  these  factors: 

1.  Pre-spot  bad  soil  and  stains. 

2.  Sort  clothes  for  color,  soil,  and 
fiber  content.  Wash  dark  and  light 
colors  separately.  Do  not  wash  badly 
soiled  articles  with  lightly  soiled  ones. 
Never  wash  white  synthetics  with 
colored  clothes. 

3.  Pre-soak  soiled  clothing  in  cool 
water  for  10  to  15  minutes  to  loosen 
and  float  away  some  of  the  soil  that 
hot  water  would  set  in  the  clothes. 
Some  soap  or  detergent  may  be  added 
to  make  the  soak  period  more  effec- 
tive. A  chlorine  bleach,  in  measured 
amounts,  will  aid  soil,  stain  and  bac- 
teria removal.  Do  not  overbleach. 

4.  Wash  in  very  hot  (soft  or  con- 
ditioned) water  to  which  a  proper 
amount  of  soap  or  detergent  has  been 
added.  Prolonged  washing  may  dam- 
age fabric,  and  a  too-short  period  of 
agitation  will  not  remove  all  the  soil. 
Too  much  or  too  little  soap  is  equally 
ineffective. 

5.  Rinse  thoroughly  to  remove  all 
detergent,  bleach,  and  remaining  soil. 
Use  fabric  softeners  only  occasionally. 
Starch  clothes  that  require  body,  or 
that  will  resist  soiling  better  when 
they  are  smoother  or  stiffer. 

6.  Dry  in  sunlight  or  dry  in  tumble 
dryers  to  the  just-dry  state,  as  over- 
drying  damages  fabrics.  Some  colors, 
and  all  nylons,  silks,  and  wools,  are 
best  dried  out  of  sunlight  which  will 
deteriorate  them.  The  brighteners 
used  in  many  detergents  on  the  mar- 
ket to  brighten  colors  and  whiten 
whites  also  deteriorate  and  become 
ineffective  in  sunlight.  However,  sun- 
light has  a  bleaching  and  sanitizing 
effect.  Cottons  smell  fresher  when 
sun-dried.  Heat-sensi^'ve  fibers  and 
wash-wear  cottons  are  permanently 
wrinkled  by  high  temperature  and 
overdrying.  Read  labels  on  clothing 
for  instructions  on  proper  care.  Freez- 
ing helps  bleach  cotton,  but  frozen 
fabrics  are  easily  damaged  by  han- 
dling. Boiling  also  bleaches,  but  weak- 


ens fabrics,  and  high  temperatures 
speed  the  damage  of  bleaches  and 
strong  soaps. 

IRONING 

Good  ironing  requires: 

1.  Uniform  dampening  and  ironing 
within  twelve  hours  after  dampening. 
Mildew  forms  quickly  in  warm  tem- 
peratures and  even  when  the  odor 
and  color  can  be  removed,  mildew 
damage  is  permanent. 

2.  Iron  with  temperature  adjusted  to 
the  fabric  and  fabric  finish.  Scorch  is 
permanent  damage,  even  when  the 
color  is   bleached  away. 

3.  A  well-padded,  clean,  smooth 
ironing  surface  on  a  board  of  comfort- 
able height.  Soiled  ironing  surfaces 
give  up  scorch  and  soil  to  damp  clean 
fabrics. 

4.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  iron.  Iron- 
ing with  fabric  grain,  and  ironing  the 
underside  of  thick  areas  first  are 
helpful  techniques. 

5.  Careful  folding  or  hanging  of 
ironed  garments. 

PRESSING 

To  press  successfully: 

1.  Thoroughly  brush  away  lint  and 
dirt   which    damage    color   and    fiber. 

2.  Choose  the  right  press  cloth — 
tissue  paper  for  sheer  fabrics,  wool 
or  canvas  for  woolens  and  worsteds. 
Always  use  the  same  side  down. 

3.  Dampen  uniformly  with  a  sponge 
avoiding  excess  moisture. 

4.  Suit  the  iron  temperature  to  the 
fabric. 

5.  Press,  do  not  iron.  Steam  alone 
will  relax  most  wrinkles  which  can 
then  be  brushed  away  or  pressed  with 
the  hand. 

6.  Shape  different  areas  with  rolled 
towels,  press  cushions,  or  sleeve 
boards. 

SPOTTING 

Some  types  of  soil  permanently 
bond  to  fabrics  if  not  removed 
immediately.  In  general,  wash 
fabrics  can  be  treated  by  home 
methods,  and  dry-clean  fabrics 
are  best  cleaned  by  professional 
cleaners,  but  there  are  exceptions. 
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It  is  best  not  to  try  to  remove 
anything  from  non- washable  fab- 
rics that  will  not  come  out  with 
clear  cool  water.  Clothes  should 
be  cleaned  before  becoming  too 
badly    soiled.    Tell    the    cleaner 
what  caused  the  spots  and  what 
you  did,  if  anything,  to  remove 
them.  For  wash  fabrics,  pre-treat 
blood,  egg,  meat,  catsup,  ink,  and 
similar   stains   with   cool   water. 
Rub   detergent  into   soil  caused 
by  body  oils,  grass,  tar,  cosmetics, 
oil,   greasy   foods,   and  perspira- 
tion. Then  rinse  with  clear  water. 
Harden  gum  and  candle  wax  with 
ice  and  pick  off  the  fabric.  Pour 
boihng    water     from     a    height 
(about    elbow    height)     through 
fruit  juice  stains.  Grass  and  ball- 
point pen  ink  can  be  removed  by 
soaking  in  alcohol,  but  it  may 
damage  colors.  A  helpful  bulletin 
for  home  use  is  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletin  "Re- 
moving  Spots   and   Stains   from 
Fabrics."  (Suggest  your  own  na- 
tional government  sources.) 


STORAGE 

Seasonal  clothes  should  be 
stored  when  not  in  use  to  protect 
from  dust,  mildew,  strong  light, 
and  insects.  Moth  and  carpet 
beetles  feed  on  wool,  silk,  hair, 
and  feathers.  While  cedar  chests 
and  moth  balls  help  some,  the 
best  insurance  is  airtight  stor- 
age of  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
brushed  garments.  Silver  fish  eat 
rayons  and  other  cellulose  fibers. 
These  insects  breed  in  damp 
cracks  and  sometimes  require 
fumigation  to  rid  a  home  from 
their  damage.  Dust  destroys 
colors  and  wears  fibers.  Store 
clothes  where  they  cannot  collect 
dust. 

TO   DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

Techniques  described  herein  could 
well  be  demonstrated,  such  as:  Laun- 
dering helps,  correct  ironing  pro- 
cedures, pressing  a  man's  or  woman's 
suit,  spotting  techniques  for  various 
fabrics,  or  storage  facilities.  Some 
demonstrations  of  the  care  of  the  new 
"wash  and  wear"  fabrics  may  also 
be  helpful. 


FROM  THE  SEA  TO  THE  SHELL 

Bernice  Ames 

The  two-minded  sea 

Advances,  retreats 

Breaks  on  shore  to  run  whole  again. 

Mollusks  in  the  shifting  green  hammock 

Away  in  currents  that  fling  them 

Against  rock 

Opening  a  way  for  escape. 

Empty  periwinkle  and   moon  shell, 
Empty  scallop  and  cowry 
Tumble  in  the  lottery  of  water 
Rolled  to  the  beach, 
Holding  only  an  echo  of  life 
Given 
And  taken 
By  the  sea. 
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Plan  a  Murdock  Tour  Now! 

The  following  personally-escorted,  all-expense-paid  tours  all  include  the 
highest  quality  carriers  and  accommodations  at  surprisingly  low  cost: 


L.D.S.  Temples  Tour 

1 1  days 

Leaves  April  1  8th 

(Oakland,  L.A.,  St.  George, 

Manti) 

Hawaii  Tour 

1 2  days 

Leaves  May  1  4th 

European  Highlights 

21  days 

Leaves  June  9th 

Temples  &  Lake  Louise 

1  2  days  (bus) 

Leaves  July  1  1th 

(Cardston,  Idaho,  Logan) 

Scandinavian  Vikings  Tour 

21  days 

Leaves  July  1  2th 

Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  Tour 

1  5  days  (bus  and 

air)  Leaves  July  1  5th 

Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  Tour 

8  days  (air) 

Leaves  July  26th 

Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  Tour 

1  5  days  (bus  and 

air)  Leaves  July  29th 

Yellowstone,  Passion  Play  Mt. 

Rushmore 

8  days 

Leaves  August  1  3th 

Hawaii  Tour 

1  •  < 

1 0  days 

Leaves  September  1  0th 

Murdock  Travel  Inc.,  14  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  • 

Please  send  information  on  tour  no : • 

Name J 

Address • 

City... State  ; 

R.S.  May  '66  I 


SEASONAL 

Gayla  Ann   Larsen 

Spring  is  your  smile, 
Summer,  your  kiss, 
Autumn,  your  silence- 
Winter  is  parting  like  this. 


SISTER-TALK 

Rowena  Jensen   Bills 

The  little  things  we  talk  about — 

Bits  of  this  and  that, 

How  charming  was  the  poem  she  read 

And  color  of  her  hat. 

The  dinner  menu,  the  baby's  teeth, 

And  did  the  headache  Jast? 

Superficial  gaieties 

Of  future  and  of  past. 

Yet  deep  affection,  trusting  love, 

In  every  carefree  phrase. 

Sister-talk,  friendship-talk. 

Fulfillment  of  joyous  days. 
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SUNLIT  CANYON 

Ethel  Jacobson 

Dazzle  lies 

On  leaf  and  stream — 

A  dancing  brilliance, 

A  quicksilver  gleam. 

Wherever  the  live  oak 

Canopy  parts, 

The  sun's  massed  archers 

Loose  their  darts 

To  splinter  on  eddy, 

Stone,  and  stem, 

IVIaking  a  shattered 

Mirror  of  them. 

Reflecting  each  other 

Diamond-bright, 

A  fluid, 

Shimmering  bedight 

Landscape  less  of  land 

Than  light. 


WORDS 

Armoral  Kent 

Words  are  such  hasty  things, 
Yet  they  may  mean 
All  that  can  ever  be. 
All  that  has  been. 

Words  are  such   little  things, 
Yet  they  may  make 
Destinies  totter. 
Centuries  shake. 

Words  are  so  uniform. 
Yet  they  may  be 
Anything,  everything, 
To  you  and  me. 


Cook 

ELECTRIC 


Pots  and  pans  stay 

"white  glove" 

clean 

If  it's  electric,  it's  better! 
UTAH  POWn  ft  LIGHT  COMPANY 


Cardston  and  Idaho  Falls 

June  M,  1966 

Time  for  those  who  wish  to 
go  to  temples 

****** 

Northwest  Tour 

June  25  —  July  2 

Hill  Cumorah  Tours 

July  1966 

Summer  Paradise 
Hawaiian  Tour 

July  23 

Black  Hills  Passion  Play  Tour 

August  21 

New  England— Canadian 
Fall  Tour 

September  3 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phcnes:  363-5229  -  359-8051 
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Tour  Europe 
first  class  for 
less  than  ^17  a  day! 


A  22-day  "Priceless"  escorted  tour  of  1 1  countries  costs  as 
little  as  $368.  Includes  first-class  hotels,  most  meals,  air-con- 
ditioned motor  coaches,  sightseeing. 


(Mt) 

• 
t 

Murdock  Travel,  Inc.                                                                       * 
14  South  Main  St.  /  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Phone:  328-3161                                                                               I 

• 

• 

Gentlemen:      Please  send  me  full  particulars  on  your              • 

$  17-a-day  tour  of  Europe.                                                            * 

MURDOCK 
TRAVEL 

Name                                                                                                                • 

• 
• 

Address                                                                                                            • 

• 

City                                     State                        Zip                                       ! 

R.S.  May  '66  • 

BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  Is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Moil  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly  Index  Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound   volumes   are  to  be   mailed. 

Postage    Rates   from    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah 


Zone  1  and  2    55 

Zone  3    60 

Zone  4    65 

Zone  5    80 


Zone   6    90 

Zone  7    1.05 

Zone   8    1.20 


HAWAII 

April  21,  1966 

Ship  one  way 

April  27,  1966 

Flying  both  ways 

HAWAII 

June  12,  1966 
Flying  both  ways 

CANADIAN  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND  STATES  TOUR 

September 


ALASKA 
PAGEANT  TOURS 

Ask  us  about  our 
European  Tours 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

110  East  2nd   South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84111 

328-8981    -    467-5763    -    485-2444 
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Mrs.   Mary  Adelia  Felt  Young 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Miller  Chapman 
San   Francisco,  California 

Mrs.   Ida  Reynolds  McEldowney 
Norwalk,  California 

Mrs.  Julia  Angell  Knudsen 
Provo,  Utah 

Mrs.  Florence  Oyler  Blackburn 
Loa,  Utah 

Mrs.  Annie  Smith   Lamb 
St.  Hubert 
Quebec,  Canada 

Mrs.  Clara  Eddy  Martin 
Menan,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Lucy  Sharp  Parker  Richards 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Watson  Barben 
Delta,   Utah 

Mrs.   Emma  Butler  Maxfield 
Bakersfield,  California 

Mrs.   Lois  Ann  Stevens  Tanner  Brady 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Minnie  €.   Banta 
Sacramento,  California 

Mrs.  Cervilla  Winget  Magleby 
Monroe,   Utah 

Mrs.   Harriet  Hands  Dixon 
San   Luis  Obispo,  California 

Mrs.   Emma  Clark  Judd 

Magrath 

Alberta,  Canada 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Barfuss  Christensen 
Logan,   Utah 

Mrs.  Susie  Knapp  Campbell 
St.  George,  Utah 
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Mrs.   Mary  Berg  Beckstead 
Logan,  Utah 

Mrs.  Emma  Metcalf  Brown 
Springville,   Utah 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Scott  Lyman 
Parowan,  Utah 

Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Carson  Miller 
Parowan,  Utah 

Mrs.  Stena  Sorensen  Anderson 
Central,  Utah 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ottelia  Huber  Gibson 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Agnes  Miranda  Kelley 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Inza  Houtz  Russon 
Lehi,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ninadell  Klepper 
Shelby,  Montana 


AA  Mrs.   Margaret  McCurdy  Roberts 
911  Vernal,   Utah 

Mrs.  Jean  Coleman  Alder 
Midway,   Utah 

Mrs.   Hannah  Aldous  Bihier 
Orland,  California 

Mrs.  Sarah  Morse  Williams 
Renton,  Washington 

Mrs.  Ellen  Susanna  Jorgensen 

Christensen 
Provo,   Utah 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  Josephine  Bawden 

Morgan 
Logan,   Utah 

Mrs.   Ellen  Swenson  Johnson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.   Phoebe  Tenny  Gardner 
Tucson,  Arizona 
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Especially 
recommended  for 

wives  and 
mothers 


OF  FOOD  AND  THOUGHT 

by  Florence  B.  Pinnock  $4.50 

"Today's  Family"  Editor  has  produced  a  de- 
lightful book  that  is  more  than  just  a  collection 
of  recipes  ...  it  is  a  daily  guide  to  happier 
more  effective  service  as  a  wife  and  mother. 

WITH  SUGAR  'N  SPICE 

by  Daryl  V.  Hoole  and  Donette  V.  Ockey  $3.95 

Helpful  supplement  to  enhance  Family  Home 
Evenings.  Flip  charts  and  lesson-stories  for 
children  that  are  memorable  and  effective. 


tle^eret  Book 

COMPANY 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


of 
FOOD 

iTHOUGHTi 


ORDER  NOW 

Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  84111 

Please  send  me copies  of  OF 

FOOD  AND  THOUGHT 

$4.00  each 

Please    send   me    copies   of 

SUGAR  'N  SPICE     $3.95  each 

Name    


Address 
City 


Enclosed  is  a  check/money  order 
for  the  total  cost  of  my  purchase; 
OR,  1  have  an  account  .  .  .,  bill 
me. 

Residents  of  Utah  will  include 
W2%  tax.  Residents  of  Calif,  who 
order  through  the  Deseret  Book 
Store  at  777  South  Main  in 
Orange  should  add  4%  Calif,  tax. 


State  Zip 

May  Relief  Society  66 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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A  man-made  mountain  of 
pure  food  energy... 
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Since  starting  operations  at  Lehi,  Utah,  in  1891,  U  and  I  Sugar 
factories  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  other  western  states  have 
produced  a  16-billion-pound  mountain  of  pure  U  and  I  Sugar!  Hard 
to  comprehend?  Then  try  it  this  way:  that's  enough  sugar  to  provide 
a  five-pound  bag  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  earth  —  all 
three  billion  of  them! 

During  this  same  seventy-five  years,  U  and  I  Sugar  has  built  an 
industry  valued  totally  in  all  operating  areas  at  approximately  eighty 
million  dollars.  It  provides  a  stable  cash  crop  for  farmers,  and 
a  multi-million-dollar  annual  local  labor  payroll.  Each  year  U  and  I 
purchases  in  each  operating  area  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
and  services  (ranging  from  fuel  coke  and  limerock  to  building  mate- 
rials and  office  supplies) . . .  and  pays  more  millions  of  dollars  for 
transportation  services  and  taxes  (which  help  build  schools  and  high- 
ways and  support  various  government  services). 

Nature's  pure  food  energy,  sugar  gives  you  the  vitahtj,  you  need  to 
stay  active  . . .  helps  you  burn  up  calories  instead  of  storing  them  as  fat. 
Its  only  aftertaste  is  the  energy  ,,^m»^ 

you  feel. 

U  and  I  Sugar  is  the  West's 
source  of  this  pure  food  energy 
It's  your  home  sugar  ~  locally 
grown  and  refined.    Doesn't  it 
make  sense  to  always  buy  U  and  I? 
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Christie  Lund  Coles 

The  mountains  form  a  necklace  for  my  town, 
Green  as  amethyst  or  the  rarest  jade; 
Sunlight  falls  like  gold-dust  from  a  crown; 
Clouds  embroider  the  sky  of  delphinium  shade. 

Each  eye  is  entranced  when  looking  on  this  scene, 
Where  maples  border  walks;  where  water  moves 
Silverly  humming  tunes;   reflecting  green 
Of  dainty  willows  which  the  memory  loves. 

Here,  sometimes,  just  at  dusk  an  organ  plays. 
Or  carillon  chimes  peel  out  from  some  far  tower; 
This  is  a  moment  when  the  spirit  prays, 
Knowing  a  sacred,  sanctifying  hour. 

I  thank  God  for  this  moment  and  this  spot, 
So  richly  given  and  so  dearly  bought. 


The  Cover:      Machupicchu,  Peru 

Transparency  by  Vernon  Sharp 
I  Lithographed  in   Full  Color  by  Deseret  News  Press 

Frontispiece:      Kamas  Valley,  Utah,  Photograph  by  Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

Art  Layout:      Dick  Scopes 

Illustrations:      Mary  Scopes 
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For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  say 
thanks  for  our  little  Magazine  which  I 
enjoy  so  very  much.  I  love  the  lessons, 
the  stories,  and  the  poetry.  The  Poem 
"On  the  Mountain"  (by  Melba  S. 
Payne)  in  the  March  issue  was  espe- 
cially thrilling  because  I  could  imme- 
diately recognize  the  mountains  and 
the  town  the  author  wrote  about.  I  feel 
that  I  must  have  grown  up  in  the  very 
same  valley. 

June  B.  Jensen 
Orem,   Utah 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  delighted  we  are 
with  the  Magazine.  Each  issue  is  even 
more  beautiful  and  inspiring,  and  its 
arrival  is  eagerly  awaited.  The  beauti- 
ful colored  pictures  add  so  much  to  the 
appearance,  and  the  accompanying 
articles  are  well  written.  I  particularly 
enjoyed  the  description  of  the  "White 
Sands"  (by  Claire  W.  Noall,  April  1966), 
and  in  memory  relived  an  unforgettable 
afternoon  our  family  spent  there.  In 
our  stake  we  were  thrilled  with  the 
lovely  reproduction  of  the  quilt  made 
by  Nellie  H.  Smith  (March  1966). 
Sister  Smith  lives  In  the  Eleventh  Ward 
of  Mesa  Stake. 

Ada  J.  Jones 

President 

Mesa  (Arizona)  Stake 

Relief  Society 

As  a  one-year-old  convert  to  the  Church 
and  as  literature  class  leader  in  our 
ward,  I  realize  what  an  important  part 
our  Magazine  plays  in  my  life  and  work. 
This  Magazine  is  superb.  I  shall  ever 
be  grateful  for  its  excellence  of  quality 
and  the  stimulating  spiritual  diet  it 
provides.  Its  influence  is  apparent  in 
homemaking  and  in  studying,  and  it  is 
invaluable  in  strengthening  those  ties 
of  love  and  understanding  which  unite 
our  sisterhood.  The  poetry  delights  me, 
the  stories  instruct  and  warm  me. 

Rae  A.  Williams 

Avondale,  Auckland 

New  Zealand 


Thank  you  for  placing  the  picture  of 
the  Ricks  College  Stake  Relief  Society 
Board  in  the  March  1966  Magazine. 
At  our  stake  board  meeting  last  week, 
each  member  gave  a  personal  experi- 
ence concerning  the  picture.  The  col- 
lege dormitory  mother  said  the  girls 
flocked  into  her  apartment  to  congratu- 
late her  on  being  in  the  picture.  Many 
of  the  girls  are  going  to  put  the  picture 
in  their  Books  of  Remembrance.  An- 
other board  member  said  that  her 
friend  whom  she  hadn't  seen  for  thirty 
years  wrote  saying  she  had  seen  the 
picture  in  the  Magazine. 

Lisle  L.  Andrus 

President 

Ricks  College  Stake 

Relief  Society 

Rexburg,   Idaho 

After  reading  the  March  1966  issue  of 
our  Relief  Society  Magazine,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
talents  of  its  many  contributors.  I  was 
especially  inspired  and  motivated  by 
the  prize-winning  story  written  by  Lael 
Littke  ("The  Search  for  Katie").  It 
seemed  to  have  been  written  as  an 
answer  to  the  anxieties  of  finding  my 
present  identity.  As  a  young  mother,  I, 
too,  have  been  facing  the  same  ques- 
tions that  Sister  Littke  wrote  about; 
and,  after  her  story,  I  feel  satisfied  and 
blessed  with  my  role  as  wife  and  moth- 
er in  my  lovely  home.  I  pray  that  our 
Magazine  may  continue  to  be  a  guide 
and  inspiration  to  the  women  of  today. 

Linda  M.  Staley 
Hunter,   Utah 

I  have  subscribed  to  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  for  many  years,  and  think  It 
is  the  best  little  Magazine  ever.  I 
especially  enjoyed  the  article  "Under 
the  Surface."  by  Ruth  House  in  the 
December  1965  issue.  She  lives  in  our 
home  town,  so  I  felt  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
home. 

Edith  S.  Marshall 
Holbrook,  Arizona 
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to  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay    June  23,  1966 

■  The  birthday  of  beloved  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay  is  a  time  for 
expressing  love  and  appreciation,  a  time  of  gratitude  for  her  presence 
among  us.  In  this  time  of  early  summer  when  her  home  valley  is 
radiant  with  blossoms,  the  birthday  of  Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay  will 
be  observed.  She  has  been  the  beloved  wife,  helpmate,  and  companion 
of  President  McKay  for  sixty-five  years.  The  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society  and  the  members  of  the  world-wide  sisterhood  extend  love 
and  greetings  to  a  beautiful  and  exemplary  woman  who  has  expressed 
in  her  own  life  the  lofty  and  gracious  ideals  of  devoted  womanhood. 

Emma  Ray  Riggs  McKay  is  appreciated  by  her  children  as  a  kind 
and  loving  mother  who  has  accepted  wholeheartedly  the  respon- 
sibilities of  family  life  and  has  rejoiced  in  the  abundant  blessings 
that  come  to  a  woman  in  that  all-important  kingdom  of  the  home. 
She  has  created  and  maintained  a  gracious  atmosphere  in  many  ways. 
Her  disciplined  and  lovely  speaking  voice  has  been  greatly  admired 
— her  quiet  words,  her  precise  diction,  and  her  way  of  finding  the 
kindest  phrasing  to  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  to  her  household. 
Her  high  regard  for  the  proper  function  of  words  has  been  a  marked 
cultural  influence— slang  words  and  incorrect  grammar  not  being 
permitted,  but  words  used  to  speak  of  praise  and  approbation. 

In  the  various  phases  of  her  life.  Sister  McKay  has  endeavored 
to  look  upward  and  outward.  She  has  sought  the  cultural  influences 
which  Relief  Society  women  everywhere  are  seeking — the  finest  and 
highest  elements  of  art  and  music  and  literature.  Wherever  possible, 
during  her  travels,  she  has  visited  the  world-famous  art  galleries  and 
has  sought  to  evaluate  for  herself  the  significance  and  the  symbolism 
of  those  masterpieces  which  have  received  the  approbation  of  the 
ages.  She  loves  great  and  good  music.  Her  favorite  of  the  master- 
works  is  "The  Messiah" — that  magnificent  telhng  in  music  the  life 
of  the  Savior,  the  prophecies  of  his  coming,  and  the  eternal  message 
of  the  gospel.  Literature  has  been  Sister  McKay's  dear  companion 
for  many  years,  and  scriptures  have  given  her  and  the  family  con- 
tinuing comfort  and  enlightenment. 

It  is  a  far-reaching  and  exalted  thought  for  a  woman  to  realize 
that  the  haven  of  her  home  is  the  center  of  an  ever-widening  circle 
of  influence.  The  sweet  spirit  of  love  and  kindness  and  culture  has 
been  extended  to  the  many  guests  in  the  McKay  home,  and  to  the 
thousands  of  Church  members  who  have  been  privileged  to  meet 
Sister  McKay  personally.  She  has  graciously  responded  to  all  those 
whom  she  has  met  in  her  journey ings  with  President  McKay,  for 
she  has  made  communication  of  attitudes  and  ideals  a  unifying  as- 
pect of  her  life,  carrying  into  all  her  associations  the  love  and  the 
refinement  which  have  always  been  an  adornment  in  her  home, 
taking  abroad  and  sharing  her  gifts  and  her  accomplishments. 
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EMMA    RAY   RIGGS    McKAY   AND    CHILDREN 

Emma   Rae   (Mrs.    Conway   Ashton);    Edward    R.    McKay    (now    Dr.    Edward    R. 
Robert  R.  McKay  (the  baby  on  Sister  McKay's  lap). 


McKay); 


In  April,  Sister  McKay  was  given  a  special  award  ''Woman  of  the 
Year" — presented  by  the  Associated  Women  Students  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  to  "motivate  and  inspire  women  on  the  campus." 
A  beautiful  quilt  made  by  the  Relief  Society  of  Honeyville  Ward 
(Utah)  was  given  to  Sister  McKay  on  this  occasion. 

As  Relief  Society  women,  we  express  our  love  and  deep  appreciation 
for  Sister  McKay  and  extend  to  her  congratulations  for  her  birthday. 
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Elder  Marion  G.  Romney 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


■  In  1842,  when  the  Relief 
Society  was  organized  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  its  ob- 
jective was  to  "relieve  the  poor 
and  to  save  souls."  In  other 
words,  the  women  of  the  Church 
were  to  assume  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  This,  of 
course,  was  to  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Priesthood. 

With  faith,  courage,  vision,  and 
industry,  the  women  of  the 
Church  have  carried  forward  the 
objectives  of  the  Rehef  Society 
to  the  present  time. 

In  the  beginning,  the  messages 
of  guidance  given  to  the  Relief 
Society  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  were  carried  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  sisters  of  the  or- 
ganization. Then,  as  the  work 
spread  to  outlying  areas,  espe- 
cially after  the  move  to  Utah 
and  the  western  regions,  the  in- 
structions and  suggestions  were 
made  known  by  use  of  letters  and 
bulletins. 

The  Relief  Society  was  served 
through  the  pages  of  the  Wom- 
an's Exponent  from  1872,  when  it 
began  publication  under  the  di- 
rection of  President  Brigham 
Young,  until  it  was  discontinued 
in  February  1914. 

Eventually,  in  1915,  the  Relief 
Society,  with  the  approval  of  the 
First  Presidency,  began  publish- 
ing its  own  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine, "A  monthly  periodical — 
edited,  managed,  and  published 
by  the  General  Board  of  The 
Relief  Society." 

You  will  note  that  it  was  from 
1842  to  1915 — a  period  of  seven- 
ty-three years — before  a  Relief 
Society  Magazine  was  made 
available  to  the  sisters  through- 
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RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAGAZINE  IN  SPANISH 


out  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. 

Today,  the  Spanish-speaking 
Rehef  Society  members  consti- 
tute the  greatest  number  next  to 
the  Enghsh-speaking  members. 

As  you  know,  the  leaders  of 
the  missions  have  had  access  to 
the  Magazine  for  many  years, 
and  have  sent  to  Relief  Society 
members,  in  bulletin  form,  many 
of  the  articles  and  suggestions, 
as  well  as  the  lessons.  Now,  at 
length,  the  Spanish-speaking  sis- 
ters have  the  privilege  of  having 
the  Magazine  printed  in  the 
Spanish  language,  especially  that 
they  may  use  it  in  doing  their 
part  in  "caring  for  the  poor  and 
in  saving  souls." 

In  addition  to  the  lessons  and 
the  helps  found  in  the  Magazine, 
there  are  "many  literary,  artistic, 
and  practical  articles,  designed 
to  improve  our  minds  and  beau- 
tify our  homes,"  as  stated  in  a 
letter  announcing  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  Magazine. 

Personally,  I  am  very  grateful 
that,  after  these  many  years,  the 
Spanish-speaking  sisters  may  now 


have  access  to  the  same  material 
and  inspiration  as  do  the  sisters 
near  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church.  They  need  it.  Their 
families  need  it. 

Much  emphasis  is  presently  be- 
ing placed,  on  the  home,  home 
teaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  parents  in 
bringing  up  their  children  in 
righteousness. 

In  the  Relief  Society  Magazine 
will  be  found  many  articles, 
stories,  and  suggestions  that  will 
have  enrichment  value,  not  only 
for  Relief  Society  members  and 
the  Relief  Society  program,  but 
that  will  interest  and  inspire 
their  families. 

We  hope  that  the  Spanish  sis- 
ters will  make  every  possible 
effort  to  get  this  Magazine  into 
every  home  in  their  branches, 
and  that  each  will  read  and  use 
it.  We  think  that  enlightenment 
and  increased  faith  will  result, 
and  that  ways  and  means  will 
be  made  clear  to  the  sisters  of 
the  Relief  Society  whereby  they 
can  participate  in  "caring  for  the 
poor  and  saving  souls." 


Kind  words  are  like  the  flowers 
That  brighten  the  shadowed  day 
And  lift  the  heart  to  gladness 
Above  the  troubled  way. 


LIFT  THE  HEART 
TO  GLADNESS 

Catherine  B.   Bowles 


When   unkind  words  are  spoken 
That  wound  the  tender  heart, 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy 
Will  love  and  strength  impart. 

The  fragrance  of  life^  is  measured 
By  deeds  of  lasting  worth — 
Each  act  a  flower  of  goodness 
To  brighten  the  path  of  earth. 
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lames  A.  Cullimore 

Appointed  Assistant 

to  the  Council  of 

the  Tuielue 


■  At  the  opening  session  of  the 
136th  Annual  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Church,  April  6,  1966, 
James  Alfred  Cullimore,  a  de- 
voted and  experienced  Church 
leader,  was  appointed  as  an  As- 
sistant to  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  making  a  present  total 
of  twelve  Assistants  to  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Elder  Cullimore  was  bom  in 
Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  January 
17, 1906,  and  was  graduated  from 
Pleasant  Grove  High  School.  At 
Brigham  Young  University,  he 
was  president  of  the  senior  class, 
and  president  of  the  student 
body.  In  these  positions  his  out- 
standing qualities  of  leadership 
and  his  remarkable  executive 
ability  were  evident.  He  received 
his  Master's  degree  from  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Re- 
tailing. 

He  was  married  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple,  June  3,  1931,  to 
Grace  Gardner  of  Spanish  Fork. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Luella 
and  Nancy,  and  a  son  Kelvyn. 

Church  service  began  at  an 
early  age  for  Elder  Cullimore  and 
has  continued  throughout  his 
life.  During  his  mission  in  Calif- 
ornia (1925-27),  he  was  made 
a  district  president.  He  was 
Timpanogos  Stake  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  branch  president 


Elder  James  Alfred  Cullimore 

in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  Branch.  Later,  he 
became  district  president  in  the 
West  Oklahoma  District,  Central 
States  Mission,  a  position  he  held 
for  nine  years.  In  1960  he  was 
sustained  as  the  first  president 
of  Oklahoma  Stake.  Shortly  after 
this  appointment,  he  was  called 
to  be  president  of  the  Central 
British  Mission,  where  he  served 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  During 
his  presidency,  many  outstanding 
accomplishments  were  made,  in- 
cluding the  completion  of  the 
building  of  the  Merthyr-Tydfil 
meetinghouse  in  time  for  its  dedi- 
cation by  President  David  0. 
McKay,  whose  mother  and  her 
ancestors  had  lived  in  that  area 
of  Wales.  Also,  during  his  pres- 
idency, the  distribution  of  The 
Book  of  Mormon  increased  from 
fifty  to  300  a  week,  converts  in- 
creased, and  the  gospel  was  made 
known  to  thousands  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  well-directed  program 
which  was  carried  to  many  new 
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Elder  Cullimore 
and  His  Family 

Standing   at  the   back: 
Elder   Cullimore;    seated 
at  the  left:  Grace 
Gardner  Cullimore;  at  the 
right:  Nancy  Marie 
Cullimore;   inset  at   left: 
Kelvin     Henry    Cullimore; 
at  right:  Grace  Luella 
Cullimore  Payne   (Mrs. 
Dale  Payne). 


cities  and  villages  where  Church 
organizations  had  not  previously 
functioned. 

His  great  ability  in  leadership 
and  management  has  served  him 
well  in  business.  He  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Gimble  Brothers  of 
New  York  City  and  also  Mandel 
Brothers  in  Chicago.  In  Okla- 
homa, during  the  past  twenty 
years,  he  has  established  one  of 
the  largest  furniture  firms  in  the 
state,  and,  in  1960,  he  was  giv- 
en the  Fourth  Annual  Alumni 
Achievement  Award  by  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Re- 
tailing Alumni  Association. 

Elder  Cullimore's  outgoing  and 
optimistic  personality  invites  con- 


fidence and  respect,  and  his  in- 
fluence among  his  associates  in 
Church  and  community  activities 
is  uplifting  and  inspirational. 

The  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society  and  the  Relief  Society 
members  in  the  stakes  and  mis- 
sions of  the  Church  are  pleased 
and  gratified  that  Elder  Culli- 
more has  been  made  a  General 
Authority,  and  they  welcome  his 
gracious  and  accomplished  wife. 

In  his  address  as  a  new  General 
Authority,  Elder  Cullimore  ex- 
pressed humility  in  his  calling 
and  said  ".  .  .  only  by  virtue  of 
the  strength  I  receive  from  the 
Lord  can  I  become  a  good  ser- 
vant.'^ 
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EDITORIAL 


A  Relief  Society  History  IVIal<ing  Even\ 


■  It  must  have  been  an  innpressive  occasion  that  Thursday  afternoon 
124  years  ago  when  eighteen  sisters  attentively  listened  to  their  be- 
loved leader,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  say,  "I  now  declare  this 
Society  organized  with  president  and  counselors,  etc.,  according  to 
parliamentary  usages — and  all  who  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  to  this 
Society  must  be  free  from  censure  and  be  received  by  vote."  These 
were  women  residing  in  what  was  then  a  western  frontier  town  of 
the  United  States  called  Nauvoo.  The  sisters  had  accepted  the  restored 
gospel  of  Christ  and  had  within  them  a  burning  desire  to  do  their  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Church.  They  believed  that  if  they  could  be  formed 
into  a  Ladies  Society  whereby  their  means  and  efforts  might  be  com- 
bined, they  could  more  effectively  serve,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Nauvoo  Temple.  They  had  sought  an  organization  at  the  hands  of 
the  Prophet,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord,  he  had  organized 
them  under  the  Priesthood  and  after  a  pattern  of  the  Priesthood,  a 
unique  organization  for  women  in  all  the  world. 

Addressing  the  eighteen  women  assembled  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion of  the  founding  of  Relief  Society,  Elder  John  Taylor,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Prophet  to  the  meeting,  said  that  he  "rejoiced  to  see 
this  institution  organized  according  to  the  laws  of  Heaven  .  .  .  and 
to  see  all  things  moving  forward  in  such  a  glorious  manner."  He  prayed 
that  "the  blessings  of  Heaven  might  rest  on  this  institution  henceforth." 

As  the  years  have  moved  along,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
residing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  rejoiced  that  this  Society  was 
organized.  They  h^ve  seen  it  move  forward,  blessed  of  Heaven. 

Through  the  years  the  sisters  of  Relief  Society  have  given  loyal, 
devoted,  and  unselfish  service  to  the  Priesthood.  They  have  ministered 
to  the  downtrodden;  they  have  nursed  the  sick  and  fed  the  hungry; 
they  have  sustained  those  whose  souls  were  weary.  Through  the  Society 
the  graces  of  lovely  womanhood  have  been  nurtured,  and  the  arts  and 
skills  of  glorious  motherhood  have  been  developed.  Talents  have  been 
enlarged  upon  and  put  to  worthy  uses. 
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The  sisters  have  been  blessed  individually  and  collectively,  as  they 
have  labored  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  set  for  the  Society  by 
God's  chosen  prophets. 

It  was  a  blessed  day,  indeed,  when,  as  an  aid  in  furthering  the  work 
of  this  organization,  the  Society  was  given  a  Magazine  of  its  own,  "to 
be  edited,  managed,  and  published  by  the  General  Authorities  of  the 
Society."  This  publication  has  served  as  the  voice  of  Relief  Society. 
It  has  helped  to  unify  and  standardize  the  work.  It  has  served  as  a 
lesson  manual  for  the  educational  courses.  It  has  been  an  outlet  for 
the  literary  aspirations  of  Latter-day  Saint  women.  Its  contents  have 
been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  its  gospel  teaching 
articles  by  Priesthood  and  Relief  Society  leaders  have  strengthened 
faith  and  built  testimonies. 

In  the  Centenary  of  Relief  Society,  issued  on  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Relief  Society,  we  read,  "This  Magazine  belongs  by  right 
to  every  woman  of  the  Church."  While  language  barriers  stand  in 
the  way  of  full  realization  of  this  at  the  present  time,  a  great  step 
forward  has  been  made  as  the  Magazine  becomes  available  in  Spanish 
for  the  many  Spanish-speaking  sisters  throughout  the  Church.  The 
General  Board  rejoices  that  this  instrument  which  has  proven  so 
valuable  to  the  English-speaking  sisters  and  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  strength  of  their  Relief  Societies,  may  now  intimately  touch  and 
influence  the  lives  of  the  Spanish-speaking  sisters  and  reach  into 
their  Relief  Societies  as  a  bulwark  of  strength. 

The  advent  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  in  the  Spanish  language 
is  a  history-making  event.  May  it  bless  our  beloved  Spanish-speaking 
sisters.  May  it  bless  their  homes.  May  it  bless  their  families.  May  it 
be  a  truly  effective  instrument  in  helping  the  Spanish-speaking  Relief 
Societies  to  move  forward  in  an  even  more  glorious  manner,  is  our 
earnest  prayer. 

— B.  S.  S 
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The  136  th  Annuai 


■  The  Annual  General  Conference  of 
the  Church  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  6,  9,  and  10, 
1966,  commemorating  the  136th  an- 
niversary of  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Once  more  carrying  a  message 
of  faith,  devotion,  and  inspiration,  the 
proceedings  were  carried  to  far  coun- 
tries and  across  the  oceans  by  short 
wave  radio.  Many  television  and  radio 
stations  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  gave  precedence  to  a  broadcast 
of  the  meetings. 

The  General  Authorities,  except  Pres- 
ident Thorpe  B.  Isaacson,  who  was  ill 
in  the  hospital,  were  present  at  the 
conference.  President  David  0.  McKay, 
now  in  his  ninety -third  year,  presided 
at  all  the  sessions  and  addressed  three 
of  the  meetings.  A  pervading  theme  was 
reflected  throughout  the  conference — 
faith  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection,  a  profound  belief  in  the 
second  coming,  and  a  forward  progres- 
sion of  all  those  worthy  of  exaltation 
in  the  eternities. 

At  the  opening  session  a  new  General 
Authority  was  sustained.  James  Alfred 
Cullimore  of  Oklahoma  was  appointed 
an  Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve. 

In  his  address  on  Saturday,  the  day 
before  Easter,  President  McKay  called 
upon  the  world  to  recognize  and  wor- 
ship Jesus  and  acknowledge  his  literal 
resurrection. 
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When  Christians  throughout  the  world  have  this  faith  coursing  in  their  veins, 
when  they  feel  a  loyalty  in  their  hearts  to  the  resurrected  Christ,  and  to  the 
principles  connoted  thereby,  mankind  will  have  taken  the  first  great  step  toward 
the  perpetual  peace  toward  which  we  daily  are  praying.  .  .  .The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  declares  to  all  the  world  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  No  true  follower  is  satisfied  to  accept  him  merely 
as  a  great  reformer,  the  ideal  teacher,  or  even  as  the  one  perfect  man.  The 
Man  of  Galilee  is  .  .  .  literally  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 

President  Hugh  B.  Brown  declared  a  powerful  testimony  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  We  believe  its  teachings, 
its  doctrines,  its  definitions  and  revelations  of  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
God.  The  fact  that  man  was  created  in  his  image  confirms  our  faith  that  he  is 
living  and  personal.  He  is  our  Eternal  Father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  promised  Messiah.  We  proclaim 
the  preexistence  and  divine  nature  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  purpose  of  his  earth 
life,  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  .  .  . 

President  N.  Eldon  Tanner  spoke  with  great  concern  about  the  grow- 
ing tendency  throughout  the  world  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  living 
God. 

The  issue,  then,  becomes  quite  clear,  that  it  is  not  what  kind  of  God  man 
can  believe  in,  but  what  kind  of  man  does  the  Living  God  reach.  ...  In  order 
for  life  to  have  a  purpose  ...  it  Is  necessary  that  we  be  willing  to  admit  the 
possibility  that  God  does  exist.  ...  All  down  through  the  ages  prophets  have 
borne  testimony  that  they  have  talked  with  God.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individuals  scattered  throughout  the  world  today  can  bear  testimony  that  their 
prayers  have  been  answered  in  many  ways. 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  devoted  his  remarks  to  calling  at- 
tention to  the  "signs  of  the  times."  He  said: 

Shall  we  slumber  on  in  utter  oblivion  or  indifference  to  all  that  the  Lord  has 
given  us  as  warning.  .  .  .  Many  things  have  happened  during  the  past  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  years  to  impress  faithful  members  of  the  Church  with  the  fact 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  near.  The  gospel  has  been  restored.  The  Church 
has  been  fully  organized.  The  Priesthood  has  been  conferred  upon  man.  The 
various  dispensations  from  the  beginning  have  been  revealed  and  their  keys  and 
authorities  given  to  the  Church. 

In  a  heartfelt  blessing  to  all  the  saints,  at  the  close  of  conference, 
President  McKay  in  speaking  his  appreciation  to  the  saints  for  their 
loyal  and  willing  response  to  calls  for  service  in  extending  the  work  of 
the  Lord  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  a  scriptural  admonition:  "...  seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.  ..." 
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Prime  Minister  Indira  Ghandi  of  India 
in  March  became  the  first  woman  head 
of  a  country  to  visit  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Ambassador  to 
India,  Chester  Bowles,  was  the  first 
representative  of  a  foreign  power  to 
call  on  the  new  Prime  Minister,  and  on 
that  occasion  extended  to  Mrs.  Ghandi 
an  invitation  from  President  Johnson 
to  visit  him  in  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent is  arranging  for  the  United  States, 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  to 
send  about  twelve  million  tons  of  food 
to  India  to  help  feed  her  starving 
millions.  The  payment  will  be  in  Indian 
money  (rupees),  which  will  purchase 
products  from  India. 

Crown  Princess  Beatrix  of  Holland, 
twenty-eight  years  old,  on  March  10th 
married  Claus  von  Amsberg,  thirty-nine 
years  old,  a  former  German  diplomat. 
They  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  dis- 
approval among  some  Dutch  people, 
because  of  his  nationality,  by  serving 
Holland  loyally  and  wisely. 

Peggy  Fleming,  a  seventeen-year-old 
high  school  sttident  from  Colorado 
Springs,  U.S.A.,  with  her  "flawless" 
skating  won  the  woman's  world  ice- 
skating  championship  in  Davos,  Swit- 
zerland, on  February  27. 

Frances  Carter  Yost,  prolific  writer  for 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  and  other 
Church  and  non-Church  publications, 
has  just  published  a  new  book  "That 
They  Might  Know  Thee"  (Deseret  Book 
Company). 


Hisako  Nakahara  was  crowned  Japan's 
Cherry  Blossom  Queen  in  Tokyo  in  late 
March.  Her  crown  contains  976  pearls 
set  in  800  grams  of  gold.  She  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.,  to  attend  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  beginning  on 
April  12.  The  Japanese  presented  the 
cherry  trees  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  1912.  At  the  height  of 
their  spring  blossoming,  they  present 
a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Dianna  Lynn  Batts,  a  recent  convert  to 
the  Church,  from  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  is  the  present  Miss  USA  and 
placed  second  in  the  Miss  World  con- 
test in  London  last  fall.  In  an  address 
to  4,000  seminary  students  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle,  Miss  Batts  urged  the 
students  to  remain  loyal  to  Church 
standards  at  all  times.  She  was  a 
member  of  Bob  Hope's  troupe  in  its 
three  grueling  weeks  in  Viet  Nam  to 
entertain  service  men  at  Christmas 
time. 

Frances  G.  Knight  is  the  United  States 
Passport  office  director,  and  in  that 
position  must  be  informed  on  the 
loyalty  of  Americans  traveling  abroad. 

Madeleine  Helfrey,  director  of  research 
and  programming  at  the  Utah  State 
Training  School  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, was  appointed  in  March  to 
President  Johnson's  Advisory  Board  on 
Mental  Retardation,  one  of  eighteen 
persons  throughout  the  United  States 
to  serve  on  this  board. 
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Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  6 

Synopsis:  Jennie  Starr,  whose  husband  Rex  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church, 
realizes  after  some  years  that  her  family  needs  the  blessings  of  spirituality 
and  religious  training.  Somewhat  reluctantly.  Rex  agrees  to  a  trial  period  of 
one  year  in  which  Jennie  and  the  children  have  his  permission  to  participate 
in  Church  activities.  Jennie  feels  that  they  are  making  definite  progress  and 
that  family  unity  and  cooperation  are  helping  them  to  achieve  rich  spiritual 
blessings. 


■  Even  before  Jennie  put  down 
her  groceries,  she  could  tell  some- 
thing drastic  had  happened  to 
her  family.  She  could  tell  by  the 
way  Rex  went  out  without  speak- 
ing and  drove  off  with  a  furious 
spinning  of  tires;  by  the  way  the 
white  cat  Billy  had  given  her 
crouched  under  the  kitchen  table. 
By  Lora's  quietness  when  she 
went  upstairs  to  investigate. 

'They  had  a  big  fight,"  Lora 
said,  "and  would  you  like  some 
hot  cocoa?  I  just  made  some." 

Jennie  drank  the  pretended 
cocoa  at  a  gulp.  "Who  had  a 
fight?" 

"Daddy  and  Lance.  Lance  is 
going  to  run  away." 

Jennie  hastily  surrendered  theL 
doll  cup  and  went  in  search  of 
her  son.  She  found  him  in  the 


garage,  examining  his  sleeping 
bag. 

"Isn't  January  a  bit  cold  for 
that  sort  of  thing?" 

He  did  not  answer.  His  face 
was  turned  away  from  her.  His 
fingers  worried  the  clasps  of  the 
bag. 

"What  happened  between  you 
and  your  father?"  Jennie  sat  on 
her  heels  beside  him.  She  ran 
her  hand  through  his  stiff  brown- 
ing hair.  Once  his  hair  had  been 
as  golden  as  Lora's;  once  it  had 
been  as  soft  as  Johnnie's,  But 
now  it  was  as  unyielding  as  his 
face. 

"That's  between  Dad  and  me." 

Lance  was  growing  up.  Jennie 
stood  up  uncertainly.  No  prob- 
ing, she  decided.  She  turned  to 
go. 
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**But  he  can't  keep  me  from 
going  to  Mutual  and  being  a 
Scout  .  .  .  and  going  on  a  mis- 
sion." 

Jennie  shivered.  The  father 
and  son  relationship,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  the  family,  was 
seemingly  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

"I'll  ask  him,"  Jennie  said 
guardedly. 

She  made  dinner,  served  it  to 
a  silent  and  heavy-eyed  family. 
No  one  seemed  to  want  to  look 
at  anyone  else.  Rex  did  not  meet 
her  eyes.  He  was  remote,  crisp, 
and  plainly  girded  for  battle. 

Then  Jennie  cleared  the  table, 
washed  the  dishes  with  Sabra's 
help,  bathed  Johnny  and  Lora, 
and  sent  the  older  ones  to  their 
rooms  to  study. 

The  house  was  quiet.  She  went 
into  the  family  room  and  set  up 
the  ironing  board  before  the 
television.  But  Rex  did  not  come 
in  to  keep  her  company  and  she 
did  not  turn  on  the  screen. 

She  heard  Rex  go  out  again. 
She  ironed  shirts  and  hung  them 
on  hangers,  fourteen  shirts  a 
week  .  .  .  twenty-one  it  would  be 
when  Johnny  was  out  of  the  knit 
stage. 

"Billy's  cat,"  which  had  been 
officially  named  "Samantha,"  and 
was  still  called  "Billy's  Cat," 
came  and  rubbed  against  her 
ankles.  Jennie  took  a  moment 
to  worry  about  Billy.  He  had 
skipped  his  last  lesson.  Why?  He 
was  doing  very  well,  really  read- 
ing. He  was  not  fast,  he  was  not 
always  accurate,  and  his  spelling 
was  atrocious.  But  he  could  read 
better  and  better  all  the  time. 
His  teacher  had  taken  heart  and 
was  helping  him  after  school,  too. 
Jennie  called  Mrs.  Wentworth 
and  was  rewarded  by  learning 
that  Billy  had  been  ill,  and  she. 


Mrs.  Wentworth,  had  been  too 
busy  to  call.  Billy  would  be  back 
on  Monday. 

Jennie  put  down  the  phone 
and  lit  the  gas  logs  in  the  fire- 
place. Without  Rex,  the  house 
seemed  cold  and  friendless.  She 
gnawed  on  the  worrisome  bone 
of  Rex  and  Lance's  behavior  at 
dinner,  cold  enmity  on  Lance's 
part,  an  equally  cold  determina- 
tion on  Rex's. 

The  doorbell  rang  and  Jennie 
went  to  answer  it.  Two  men  stood 
under  the  porch  light,  the  bishop 
and  the  Mutual  superintendent, 
Jimmy  Owens.  Jennie  smiled  and 
asked  them  in. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is," 
the  bishop  boomed,  "you've  done 
such  a  good  job  with  your  Trek- 
kers  that  we've  come  to  ask  you 
to  help  us  on  another  little  chore." 

"Little?"  asked  Jennie  hope- 
fully. 

"It's  the  road  show,"  said  the 
superintendent.  "We've  been  a 
ward  for  ten  years  and  we've 
never  won  a  road  show  yet  .  .  . 
•to  make  it  even  harder,  our 
drama  director  is  having  a  baby 
about  then." 

The  bishop  smiled.  "With  your 
talent  with  the  Trekkers,  we 
thought  you  would  be  a  natural 
for  this." 

Jennie  sat  back  aghast.  "But 
I've  never  even  seen  a  road  show." 

"I'll  help,"  said  Jim  Owens. 
"We  just  want  you  to  write  a 
ten-minute  skit  that  will  win  the 
first  prize,  that's  all." 

"But  if  it  doesn't  win?"  Jennie 
asked,  a  sudden  picture  of  a  ward 
full  of  disappointed  faces  float- 
ing before  her. 

"Everyone  will  understand," 
said  the  bishop,  laughter  crin- 
kling his  eyes. 

Jennie  laughed  with  him.  Un- 
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derstanding  was  sometimes  as 
painful  as  uttered  fury. 

''I'll  ask  my  husband,"  she 
said.  "If  he  says  I  may  ...  I 
would  like  to  try  it." 

When  they  had  gone  she  went 
back  and  finished  the  ironing. 
She  looked  at  the  kitchen  clock 
as  she  put  the  board  away,  twelve- 
thirty.  Where  could  Rex  be? 

He  came  after  another  stretch 
of  waiting.  She  heard  his  car  in 
the  driveway  and  the  sound  of 
the  garage  door  slamming  open 
and,  after  a  moment,  slamming 
vigorously  shut.  He  was  still  in 
a  bad  mood.  She  braced  herself 
for  whatever  might  be  the  reason. 

Rex  came  in  through  the  kitch- 
en door.  "Can't  those  kids  re- 
member to  put  anything  away!" 

"What  was  it?" 

"Lora's  sled!"  He  rubbed  his 
ankle  bone. 

Jennnie  put  the  iron  away  in 
silence.  Rex  slammed  the  refrig- 
erator door.  "Someone  ate  the 
last  one  to  Billy's  cat." 

"Oh,  Rex  ...  I  didn't  know 
you  wanted  one.  ...  I  gave  the 
last  one  to  Billy's  Cat." 

Silence.  Jennie  stacked  sheets. 

"I  suppose  Lance  told  you," 
he  said  at  last. 

"He  didn't  tell  me  anything." 

"Oh."  All  the  wind  was  taken 
out  of  his  sails. 

"Do  you  want  to  tell  me?"  she 
asked. 

*'I  wouldn't  give  my  permission 
for  his  baptism,  nor  Sabra's." 

She  slid  into  a  chair.  "Ah.  .  .  ." 
Pain  found  the  hollow  under  her 
ribs  and  filled  it  with  ice.  She 
could  not  speak  because  of  the 
pain.  Yet  it  was  not  physical 
pain.  ...  It  was  a  new  kind,  like 
a  dark  knife  probing. 

She  thought  of  Lance's  stub- 
born efforts  to  learn  all  the  Arti- 


cles of  Faith.  "Then  he  can't  be 
a  deacon,"  she  said. 

"That's  right." 

"He'll  be  twelve  next  week,  you 
know.  He  wanted  to  be  a  deacon 
so  very  much." 

Rex  came  over  to  the  table  and 
leaned  on  his  knuckles.  "I  am 
not  convinced." 

"I  am.  Lance  is,  so  is  Sabra." 

"They  don't  know  what  truth 
is." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"Do  you?" 

He  turned  away  and  paced  the 
floor.  "They  are  growing  away 
from  us." 

"Not  from  me."  She  put  out 
her  hand,  but  she  could  not  say, 
"You  are  the  lonely  hunter." 

He  came  back  to  lean  on  the 
table  again.  "No  baptisms." 

She  said,  "It  is  not  the  end  of 
the  year.  Do  you  insist  we  leave  it 
all?" 

"No."  He  moved  irresolutely 
about.  "Only  nothing  final,  irrev- 
ocable ...  I  am  still  the  captain 
of  this  ship." 

"You  are  the  captain  of  the 
ship,"  she  agreed.  When  it  had 
been  quiet  for  a  long  time,  and 
she  realized  that  he  wanted  to 
end  the  subject,  she  asked  him, 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  take  another 
job?" 

"What  kind  of  a  job?"  He  was 
instantly  curious. 

"Road  show." 

"What's  that?" 

She  explained  as  much  as  she 
knew. 

He  said,  "I  can't  help  you,  I've 
got  a  class  coming  up  to  teach  .  .  . 
stocks  and  bonds  stuff." 

She  thought  a  moment.  "But 
you  don't  mind  if  I  go  ahead?" 

"No,  not  if  you  can  handle  it." 

He  went  upstairs  to  bed.  Jen- 
nie   sat    in    the    silent    kitchen. 
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Should  she  do  it?  She  thought  of 
Lance,  who  needed  something  to 
take  up  all  his  energy  and  his 
thoughts  at  this  particular  time. 
She  thought  also  of  Sabra,  who 
needed  a  vicarious  outlet  for  her 
own  talents.  She  thought  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  other  families, 
who  might  be  going  through  far 
more  galling  things  than  she  or 
hers. 

She  fasted  and  prayed  and 
composed  a  road  show  that  would 
include  most  of  the  Mutual  and 
all  of  her  own  children. 

The  Starr  family  ate  road 
show,  drank  it,  and  swam  in  it, 
Rex  morosely  stated,  when  he 
went  to  take  a  quiet  bath  and 
found  the  tub  filled  with  red  dye 
and  tinting  sheets. 

"It's  for  the  gypsies,"  Sabra  ex- 
plained. "They  all  have  red  skirts 
and  they  do  this  dance  ...  let 
me  show  you." 

Rex  looked  from  his  daughter's 
lifted,  glowing  face  to  Jennie's 
weary  one.  "There  won't  be  much 
left  of  you  by  the  time  this  deal 
is  over." 

"I'll  survive,"  Jennie  assured 
him.  "If  we  win,  I'll  really  lose 
ten  years." 

"And  if  you  don't?" 

Jennie  shuddered.  She  thought 
of  sixty-seven  downcast  faces. 
She  said  hesitantly,  "We  need 
someone  to  drive  us  to  the  stake 
house.  .  .  ." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Rex. 

Jennie  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. He  sounded  as  eager  as  any 
member  of  the  enormous  cast. 

After  a  frantic  day,  the  road 
show  went  on.  Jennie,  weak  and 
limp  from  helping  to  make  up 
some  thirty  faces,  watched  from 
the  back  of  the  hall.  She  thought 
it  was  good.  The  audience  seemed 
to  like  it.  Hope  began  a  happy 


flutter  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach. 

But  when  the  spokesman  for 
the  judges  came  out  and  an- 
nounced that  first  prize  had  gone 
to  the  rival  ward,  Jennie  fled  into 
the  night.  Once  outside,  however, 
with  the  tears  outside  her,  instead 
of  in,  she  rallied  her  courage  and 
went  back  in  to  comfort  sixty- 
seven  disappointed  thespians.  She 
was  received  with  wild  acclaim. 
Her  show  had  won  second  place 
and  sixty-seven  voices  in  fanatic 
loyalty  were  trying  to  point  out 
to  her,  at  once,  the  hideous  bias 
of  the  judges.  They  related  shrilly 
the  comments  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, whose  judgment  coincided 
with  theirs.  It  was  all  a  hideous 
mistake,  which  no  one  really 
could  blame  anyone  else  for  cer- 
tainly. In  sixty-seven  fervent 
minds  all  glory  was  theirs. 

Rex  drove  her  home.  Johnny 
slept  in  Jennie's  arms,  none  the 
worse  for  his  experience.  The 
other  children  were  coming  home 
with  the  neighbors. 

Rex  looked  at  her  narrowly. 
"Go  to  bed  for  a  week,"  he 
ordered,  "you're  all  hollows." 

"I  never  felt  so  well,"  she  pro- 
tested, "so  relaxed  .  .  .  did  you 
ever  in  all  your  life  hear  so  many 
kind  words?"  She  turned  them 
over  in  her  mind,  still  enchanted 
by  the  thought  of  herself  as  a 
successful  director. 

"I  never  did,  "  Rex  assured 
her,  "and  never  was  praise  more 
justified."  He  held  her  hand.  "I 
was  very  proud  of  you  .  .  .  very 
proud,  indeed."  He  patted  her 
cheek.  "Especially  when  the 
judges  awarded  first  place  to  the 
other  ward.  You  were  the  picture 
of  serenity." 

Jennie  could  not  help  laughing. 
She  wondered  when  she  would 
tell  him  about  the  tears  falling 
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forlornly  about  her  as  she  stood 
shivering  in  the  January  chill. 
Never,  she  thought.  After  all, 
when  one  has  not  quite  measured 
up,  it's  better  to  keep  it  to  one- 
self. 

Rex  said  thoughtfully.  ''Those 
youngsters  really  impressed  me.** 

"How?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Where  do 
you  drive  a  carload  of  teenagers 
around  nowadays,  and  hear  not 
one  word  of  profanity,  smell  no 
cigarette  smoke,  and  not  one 
other  thing  out  of  line,  either?** 

She  reached  for  his  hand.  Any 
other  man  would  probably  be 
criticising  the  youngsters  for  their 
noise  or  their  pushing,  or  finding 
some  fault.  She  was  grateful  to 
Rex,  for  seeing  only,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  good. 

She  put  Johnny  to  bed  while 
Rex  was  putting  the  car  away. 
She  sat  down  in  the  family  room 
to  wait  for  the  others.  Lance  was 
first. 

"It  was  great.**  He  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  find  makings  for  a 
sandwich.  "You  looked  pretty 
tonight,  too,**  he  yelled  at  her, 
"somebody  said  you  did,  forget 
who.  .  .  .*' 

"Thank  you,  Lance,**  she 
called,  "go  easy  on  the  mayon- 
naise. I  forgot  to  get  some  today.*' 

"Ah,  gosh.  Mom.  ...  I  hate 
tuna  without  a  lot  of  mayonnaise. 
O.K.**  He  came  back  with  a  tray 
of  sandwiches  and  a  glass  and  the 
milk  bottle. 

She  winced  at  the  bottle,  but 
said  nothing,  not  tonight.  He 
said,  "I  guess  I  won*t  go  back 
any  more  though.** 

Alarm  suffused  her.  "Go  back 
where?** 

"To  Church  and  all  that  stuff. 
It*s  not  worth  it.** 

She   said   gently.    "Put   down 


your  sandwich.  Lance,  and  come 
over  here.** 

He  obeyed  her  and  she  pushed 
out  a  chair  and  motioned  him  to 
sit. 

He  was  puzzled  and  wary. 
"What  do  you  want?  What  do 
you  want  me  to  sit  here  for? 
Gosh,  Mom,  my  sandwich  is 
getting  dry.*' 

"Have  you  read  The  Book  of 
Mormon,  Lance?** 

"Not  all  the  way  through.*' 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

He  was  puzzled.  "It's  great .  .  . 
that  is  parts  are  .  .  .  that  is,  what 
I  can  understand  is.'* 

"Do  you  believe  it?** 

He  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. "Sure?  Why  not?** 

"Then  why  drop  out  of  the 
line?** 

"What  line?** 

"The  iron  rod  line?** 

He  looked  her  in  the  eye.  "Be- 
cause I  can*t  stand  not  to  be  with 
Dad  all  the  way.  He*s  the  best 
one  in  the  whole  town.** 

She  considered.  "Are  you  going 
to  stop  praying  for  him?** 

"No.** 

"Are  you  going  to  stop  doing 
what  you  know  is  right?** 

"No  ...  of  course  not.  Dad 
wouldn*t  think  much  of  me  if  I 
did." 

She  smiled  and  rumpled  his 
hair.  "There  are  cookies  in  the 
freezer.  Get  them  out  and  let 
them  thaw." 

He  stood  up.  He  answered  her 
smile.  "I  get  you  .  .  .  I'm  with 
you,  Mom  ...  all  the  way."  He 
hesitated.  "Will  we  win?** 

She  said  softly,  "The  big  and 
burning  question  is,  will  your 
Dad  win?  Right?** 

"Right,**  he  said,  "on  account 
of  without  him,  it  just  wouldn't 
be  any  fun.** 

(To  be  concluded) 
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mexico 
city 


■  Mexico  City  sits  like  a  queen  on  her  ancient 
plain,  more  than  7,000  feet  in  altitude.  In  the 
spiritual  heart  of  this  capital  are  entwined  un- 
told elements  of  time  and  civilizations  whose 
polarities  are  worlds  apart.  Yet  from  this  many- 
colored  band,  from  the  repetitive  rise  and  fall  in 
the  ways  of  man,  a  massive  strength  has 
emerged,  a  strength  born  of  the  welding  of 
Claire  W.  Noall  opposites  through  more  than  half  a  millennium  of 
time.  Through  the  firm  clasp  of  brotherhood,  the 
Latter-day  Saints  of  the  city  are  extending  their  feeling  of  unity. 

Matthew  and  I  drove  in  from  the  southwest.  After  leaving  flat 
Toluca  Valley,  we  were  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  volcanic 
peaks  which  rose  in  chaos  at  our  elbows.  Even  more  impressive  were 
the  violet-misted  summits  of  the  distant  horizon.  The  Valley  of  Mexico, 
some  sixty  by  thirty  miles  in  dimension,  is  all  but  surrounded  by  these 
cumhres.  At  our  side,  a  deep  canyon  dropped  abruptly  in  a  wooded 
thrust.  Descending  the  winding  slopes,  we  traversed  a  light-shafted 
pine  forest;  then,  almost  before  we  knew  it,  Highway  15  became  the 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma  and  we  were  intersecting  the  city  on  one  of  the 
world's  handsomest  boulevards.  Quickly  we  recognized  the  resemblance 
to  Europe's  Champs  Elysees  of  Paris,  and  to  El  Prado  of  Madrid.  We 
later  learned  that  Maximilian  had  landscaped  three  miles  of  this  high- 
way for  his  entrance  to  the  palace  in  Chapultepec  Park. 
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MEXICO  CITY 

As  we  proceeded  alongside,  we  loved  the  cool  expanse  of  the  park, 
with  its  two  and  three-hundred-year-old  trees,  volcanic  boulders,  and 
its  winding  waterways.  Apartments  and  fine  homes  presently  rose  to 
our  right.  Columns  and  statues  breathed  their  own  splendor,  with  their 
lawns,  pools,  and  fountains.  To  our  left,  the  park  opened  wide,  and  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  completely  modern  buildings  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Museum.  On  the  grounds  stands  an  ancient,  167-ton  stone 
statue  of  Tlaloc,  the  Aztec  god  of  rain.  As  modern  as  that  is  ancient,  is 
the  architecture  of  the  fountain  that  plays  in  the  first  courts  of  the 
museum.  Down  a  canopy-shaded  steel  column  it  sparkles  some  forty- two 
feet  to  the  pool  below.  We  found  a  day  in  this  museum  much  too  brief 
for  what  we  wished  to  see. 

One  day  we  left  the  lower  part  of  the  Reforma  to  visit  El  Zocalo  the 
center  of  the  Aztec  capital  for  200  years ;  later  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  city.  Today,  Mexico's  capital  has  a  population  of  over  five 
million  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  Lake  Texcoco,  where  the  Aztecs, 
being  banished  by  their  neighbors,  had  built  their  city  Tenochtitlan  on 
two  islands  which  they  connected  with  long  causeways. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  city  had  been  200  years  in  building.  It 
had  a  population  of  over  300,000  citizens.  And  from  the  borders  of  El 
Zocalo  rose  resplendent  pyramids,  a  temple,  a  palace,  and  a  magnificent 
altar  to  the  sun  god.  The  Aztecs  had  filled  wicker  baskets  with  earth  to 
develop  floating  gardens  upon  which  they  could  raise  life-giving  plants. 
For  the  last  sixty  years  before  the  Conquistador es  arrived,  they  had 
dominated  almost  all  the  other  cultures  in  their  entire  country — an  in- 
credible feat  in  terms  of  foot  soldiers  who  climbed  and  descended 
enormously  high  divides,  only  to  crest  still  other  slopes,  and  then  trail 
down  to  sea  level  again.  Tribute  came  from  this  extended  rule,  and 
when  the  Spanish  arrived,  the  Aztecs  were  wealthy  in  gold  and  build- 
ings of  almost  unimaginable  magnificence. 

Mochtezuma  II,  great-grandson  of  Mochtezuma  I,  who  united  this 
vast  kingdom,  bowed  to  Hernan  Cortes  without  a  struggle,  thinking 
that  the  White  God  of  prophecy  had  arrived.  A  year  later,  in  an  up- 
rising of  his  people,  he  was  executed.  Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  had 
commenced  the  job  that  left  no  stone  standing  of  this  marvelous  array. 
With  the  help  of  Aztec  slaves  and  with  the  use  of  Aztec  masonry,  they 
built  their  own  structures  around  El  Zocalo,  including  a  large  and 
highly  gilded  cathedral,  and  a  national  palace,  the  residency  of  the 
viceroys.  Today,  on  this  square,  only  one  small  pit  of  Aztec  stones 
survives.  But,  fortunately,  the  Spanish  did  not  destroy  the  calendar 
stone  of  El  Zocalo.  The  Aztecs  had  worked  out  a  more  accurate  system 
for  telling  time  than  then  existed  in  Europe.  This  thirty-ton  treasure 
is  now  mounted  beside  a  pool  in  front  of  the  Anthropological  Museum. 

The  conjunction  of  the  old  with  the  new  is  frequently  repeated  in 
today's  capital.  In  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  styled  in  Mayan,  Mixtec, 
and  classical  architecture,  folk  arts  are  displayed  alongside  aristocratic 
regalia  once  worn  by  grandees.  On  the  stage  that  is  screened  by  a 
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remarkable  glass  curtain  from  Tiffany's,  New  York,  the  Folklorico 
Ballet  depicts  historic  phases  of  every  Mexican  province.  The  rhythms, 
the  singing,  and  the  playing  of  guitars,  and  more  primitive  instru- 
ments, all  on  stage,  weave  a  thrilling  spell  for  the  informed  spectator. 
The  dancers  are  costumed  in  the  bright-feathered  green  of  the  Aztecs, 
and  in  silks  and  cottons  in  scarlet,  blue,  black,  white,  and  gold. 

The  Floating  Gardens  indicate  their  own  importance  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  past.  Some  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Mexico  City, 
Xochimilco  was  once  the  home  of  Aztec  nobles.  The  language  is  still 
spoken  in  this  municipality.  The  canals  are  all  that  remain  of  former 
Lake  Chalco.  Three  lakes  once  all  but  covered  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
The  Spanish  drained  them,  for  during  the  rainy  season  Mexico  City 
was  often  flooded.  Drouth  ensued,  and  part  of  the  rich  inheritance  from 
Spain  are  several  long,  expertly  constructed  aqueducts,  such  as  the  one 
at  Morelia,  here  shown.  But  all  that  is  left  of  the  three  lakes  are  the 
Floating  Gardens  of  Xochimilco — a  colorful  sight  when  the  "tourist 
barges,"  decorated  with  artificial  flowers,  are  filled.  Visitors  may 
reach  for  the  fresh  and  brilliant  carnations  offered  for  sale  by  Indian 
women  who,  with  swift,  proud  strokes,  row  their  dugout  canoes  along- 
side the  barges  in  the  canals. 

Unlike  the  ancient  nature  of  the  Gardens  is  the  architecture  of 
University  City,  also  located  in  a  municipality  outside  Mexico  City.  Into 
this  astounding  complex  the  uni\^ersity  moved  in  1952.  Today's  enroll- 
ment exceeds  52,000  students.  Every  building  is  faced  at  least  on  one 
side  with  mosaics  of  natural-colored  stone,  which  portray  both  ancient 
and  modern  history.  The  north  and  west  walls  of  the  tower  of  the 
central  library  are  decorated  with  stone  murals  by  Juan  O'Gorman. 

Still  unknown  is  the  history  of  the  religious  center  at  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan,  some  twenty-nine  miles  northeast  of  Mexico  City,  an 
area  apparently  constructed  by  an  unknown  people,  the  Teotihuacanos, 
at  least  1,000  years  ago.  This  zone  was  later  inhabited  by  the  Toltecs ; 
then  by  the  Aztecs.  Within  a  seven-mile  square,  pyramids  and  temples 
once  shone  resplendent  in  the  bright  sunlight,  painted  in  ochre  and 
scarlet.  At  the  end  of  a  two-mile  avenue  stands  the  largest  structure 
of  its  kind  known  to  the  Americas,  the  ancient  Pyramid  of  the  Sun. 
It  rises  over  200  feet  and  measures  almost  700  feet  at  its  base.  The 
adobe  bricks  were  once  faced  with  volcanic  stone  and  covered  with 
cement.  A  stairway  on  the  west  provides  access  to  five  terraces  and  to 
the  top  of  the  pyramid. 

The  plaza  was  paved  with  volcanic  stones,  and  facing  one  side  of  the 
square  was  the  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  plumed  serpent. 
A  pyramidal  corridor  of  this  temple  is  decorated  with  row  upon  row  of 
plumed  snakes'  heads,  a  common  motif  among  the  ancient  peoples  of 
this  part  of  the  Americas. 

After  1930  the  real  democratization  of  Mexico  began.  In  1940  the 
skyscrapers  commenced  to  rise,  one  of  which  reached  forty-four  stories. 
Today,  in  this  conjunction  of  the  new  with  the  old,  one  of  the  most 
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MORELIA     AQUEDUCT 

Built  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1789,  when  the  city 
was  known  as  Valodo- 
lid.  The  round  arches, 
made  of  stone,  support 
the  aqueduct  for  carry- 
in  water. 

EN  ROUTE  FROM  TO- 
LUCA  TO  MEXICO 
CITY  Leaving  the  desert 
plain,  we  suddenly  en- 
tered the  area  of  deep 
canyons  and  volcanic 
peaks. 
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PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN  This  majestic  pyramid,  northeast  of  Mexico  City,  rising  to 
a  height  of  216  feet,  is  composed  of  five  terraces.  The  upper  terrace  served  as  the 
base  for  an  imposing  temple,  which  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 


BELOW  Detail  of  the  plumed  serpent  head — Quetzalcoatl- 
avenue  that  leads  to  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun. 


-on  a  temple  which  faces  the 
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beautiful  cities  in  the  world  has  taken  shape.  Off  to  the  southeast  on 
a  clear  day  can  be  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  "guardian"  volcanoes, 
Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacihuatl.  Industrialization  has  produced  ever-in- 
creasing traffic  on  the  boulevards.  Handsome  hotels  are  so  crowded 
that  reservations  for  visitors  are  necessary,  sometimes  weeks  ahead. 
And  in  the  heart  of  the  city  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  is  now  permitted  to  own  property  and  to  build  chapels. 

On  October  8,  1879,  a  group  of  brethren  was  called  by  President 
John  Taylor  to  go  to  Mexico  City.  This  was  in  response  to  the  appeal 
of  a  man  who  requested  the  elders.  Moses  Thatcher,  a  leader,  assisted 
especially  by  James  Z.  Stewart  and  Brother  Meliton  G.  Trejo,  a  convert 
who  served  as  interpreter,  arrived  in  Mexico  City  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz.  Eight  days  later,  on  November  23,  1879,  a 
branch  of  the  Church  was  organized. 

In  1889,  when  the  elders  were  withdrawn  from  the  country  owing  to 
the  prevailing  unrest,  the  branch  had  250  members.  In  1901  the  mission 
was  reopened  under  the  supervision  of  John  Henry  Smith,  Anthony  W. 
Ivins,  Helaman  Pratt,  and  Ammon  M.  Tenney. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO  One  of  the  many  dramatic  mosaics  which  face 
individual  buildings  in  the  university  complex. 
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Before  any  elder  had  ever  entered  Mexico  City,  a  horesback  company 
had  penetrated  the  country  from  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  company  left 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1875.  They  spent  nine  months  under  the  stars.  Al- 
though they  had  been  warned  not  to  go  into  Mexico,  they  rode  as  far  as 
Chihuahua  by  way  of  El  Paso.  And  Brother  Pratt,  being  without 
fear,  continued  on,  to  visit  the  Yaqui  Indians  in  northern  Mexico,  who 
still  follow  their  ancient  and  primitive  ways. 

In  1913,  the  elders  had  to  withdraw  once  more  from  Mexico  City. 
Brother  Pratt  corresponded  with  the  Church  members  and  visited  the 
branch  in  the  capital  city  whenever  possible. 

Today,  the  Church  has  a  school  system  comprising  several  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  one  high  school  in  Mexico  City.  Whenever  possible, 
Mexican-born  teachers  and  administrators  are  appointed.  And  now, 
instead  of  being  taught  entirely  in  Spanish,  the  schools  are  taught  one 
half  in  English.  The  bishops  of  the  wards  are  Mexicans.  In  the  capital, 
a  stake  is  organized  with  several  wards.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood 
contributes  to  a  highly  favorable  kind  of  unity,  and  so  we  find  a  wel- 
come in  this  city  of  international  culture. 


THE  FLOATING  GARDENS  OF  XOCHIMILCO  Tourist- laden,   flower-bedecked   barges 
create  a  gala  atmosphere  for  the  ancient  canals. 
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festival  of  the  dolls 


South  Cottonwood  Stake  (Utah)  Eighth  Ward  Bazaar 

■  The  ''Raggedy  Ann  Tree"  at  the  left  is  a  peach  tree  bough  sprayed 
with  blue  paint  and  ornamented  with  colorfully  dressed  dolls — boy 
dolls  and  girl  dolls — clown  dolls  and  storybook  dolls.  Fancy  blue  dolls 
hold  court  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  others  decorate  the  red 
"schoolhouses"  represented  at  the  left  and  right  in  the  tree  picture. 
A  close-up  of  one  of  the  schoolhouses  is  illustrated  in  the  right- 
hand  picture.  Such  bright  eyes  the  dolls  have,  such  plentiful  hair, 
such  elegant  clothes.  One  hundred  twenty  "Raggedy  Ann"  dolls  were 
made  for  the  bazaar,  as  well  as  sixty  sets  of  "Ann  and  Andy."  Twice 
as  many  dolls  could  have  been  sold. 

Luella  W.  Finlinson  is  president  of  South  Cottonwood  Stake  Relief 
Society  and  Myrna  J.  Giles  is  president  of  the  Eighth  Ward  Relief 
Society.  Counselors  in  the  ward  are  Dorothy  B.  Neiswender  and 
Lucille  B.  Cannon,  with  Jeanne  H.  Rydalch  as  work  director. 
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antique 

your 

plastic 

flowers 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 


Transparencies  by  the  author 

Decorative  Desig:ns  from  the 
home  of  Alberta  H.  Christensen 


■  "Voices  of  silence"  —  have  you  not  admired  them,  too  in  the 
baroque  plastic  flower  arrangements  of  the  day,  muted  in  tone,  gilded 
and  antiqued?  Shades  of  the  seventeenth  century  Flemish  masters, 
and  their  famous  pictures  of  floral  art,  are  simulated  in  the  old- 
world  feeling  of  these  modern  bouquets. 

For  many  of  us  who  did  not  know  of  the  special  process  for  thus 
transforming  the  commonest,  even  soiled,  plastic  flowers  and  foliage, 
(cloth  flowers  cannot  be  used  in  this  process),  it  is  a  joy  to  learn 
just  how  simple  it  can  be.  With  little  effort  and  small  expense,  plus 
the  joy  of  creating  beauty,  these  rich-looking  home  accessories  can  be 
possible  for  all  of  us  by  merely  dipping  each  flower  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  a  wide-mouthed  can  or  jar  or  bottle,  combine : 

1  cup  paint  thinner  or  turpentine 

1  cup  clear  varnish 

1  tablespoon  dark  oak  stain 

1  tablespoon  powdered  gold  (Venus,  medium) 

Into  this  solution  dip  each  flower,  after  bending  back  an  inch  or 
so  on  the  stem  end  to  form  a  small  hook.  Stir  the  mixture  between 
each  flower-dipping.  Hang  each  flower  upside-down  on  a  line  to  drip- 
dry  till  morning.  Place  papers  under  the  line  to  catch  the  drippings. 
By  the  next  day,  colors  will  be  muted  by  the  stain  and  varnish,  and 
leaves  and  petals  veined  and  tipped  with  gold. 
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ANTIQUE  YOUR  PLASTIC  FLOWERS 

Arrange  them  by  straightening  out  the  stems,  cutting  them  when 
desired,  and  pressing  them  down  into  styrofoam  frogs  and  placing 
them  in  appropriate  containers. 

The  process  can  be  varied  by  substituting  oil  pigment  of  any  de- 
sired shade  for  the  dark  oak  stain,  or  by  using  light  oak  stain  on  very 
light  flowers.  Monotone  effects  can  be  obtained  by  first  spraying  the 
flowers  lightly  with  some  shade  of  paint,  before  antiquing. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  yellow  arrangement  began 
with  two  dozen  yellow  plastic  roses,  not  compatible  with  the  decor.  By 
adding  a  few  other  kinds  of  flowers  and  then  dipping  them  all  in 
the  solution  with  the  dark  oak  stain  and  arranging  them  in  an  old 
brass  jardiniere,  they  fit  in  beautifully  with  the  gray-green  walls 
and  gold  mirror. 

The  pink  roses,  in  the  pewter-colored  urn,  were  added  to  an  un- 
interesting bouquet  of  small  flowers  which  had  been  lightly  sprayed 
with  gray  paint.  When  all  were  dipped  and  then  placed  in  the  color- 
related  gray-toned  container,  they  were  a  delight. 

The  small  flowers  were  first  painted  with  colored  oils  and  a  brush, 
but  only  became  beautiful  in  the  antiquing  process.  Other  colors  of 
powdered  gold  were  used  on  them,  as  green-gold  and  red-gold  and 
pale-gold,  though  the  Venus  medium  gold  seems  most  satisfactory. 
These  looked  well  in  a  crystal  bowl  set  on  an  antique  gilded  pedestal. 

Be  sure  to  remove  from  the  house  and  place  in  covered  garbage  cans 
all  cloths  and  paper  used  in  the  process,  and  do  not  leave  leftover 
solution  uncovered. 


FLOWERING  PATHWAY    BALBOA  PARK.  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA 


TRANSPARENCY  BY  JOSEF  MUENCH. 


GARDEN  KALEIDOSCOPE 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

A  kaleidoscope  landscape  in  blooms  depicted: 
Last  month  tulip  rainbows  and  blossoming  trees. 
Today  these  tenants  have  been  evicted 
For  iris  glory  and  peonies. 

Already  the  clematis  paints  the  fences 
In  crimson  and  purple  and  lavender 
While  spicy  fragrance  informs  the  senses 
Where  pink  petunias,  and  pansies  are. 
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LAGO  HESS.  NEAR  BARILOCHE.  ARGENTINA 


TRANSPARENCY  BY  FREE  LANCE  PHOTOGRAPHERS  GUILD 


Enticement  for  wings  of  gauze  or  of  feather, 
Butterfly  silent  or  dragonfly  brief, 
Cloak  for  a  song  as  warm  as  June  weather. 
New  life  in  a  nest  as  small  as  a  leaf. 

As  varied  as  sunsets,  as  luscious  with  color. 
So  great  a  gift  for  so  little  care! 
What  could  be  lovelier?  What  could  be  fuller 
Of  all  that  is  beautiful,  real,  and  rare. 
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'^HOLIDAY  IN  RHYME  BAZAAR"  Monrovia  Ward,  Pasadena  Stake  (California) 

Each  booth  was  cleverly  decorated  around  a  particular  nursery  rhyme, 
and  the  sisters  who  sold  the  various  items  were  dressed  in  comple- 
mentary costumes.  The  Children's  Clothing  Department  is  represented 
in  the  picture.  Cindy  Ball  stands  at  the  left  (wearing  a  plaid  dress) ; 
Marian  Pagnella  at  the  right  (in  green  dress).  Sister  Pagnella  made 
more  than  fifty  articles  of  clothing  for  the  bazaar.  The  dolls  in  the 
picture  are  cut  from  plywood,  but  they  are  wearing  "real"  clothing. 
Jasmine  P.  Ballard  is  president  of  Pasadena  Stake  Relief  Society; 
Norma  Williamson  is  president  of  Monrovia  Ward  Relief  Society,  and 
her  counselors  are  Bonnie  Kinch  and  Nicola  Miller. 


KITCHEN  CRAFTS  ON  DISPLAY  Sixth  Ward,  East  Millcreek  Stake  (Utah) 
display  at  work  meeting  exhibit,  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference  1965 

The  pasteboard  figures  at  the  right  are  wearing  patio  (cook)  aprons — 
decorated  with  fruits,  vegetables,  and  utensils.  The  gold-colored  table- 
cloth (labeled  "Pot  Luck")  which  they  are  holding,  is  made  to  match 
the  aprons.  The  jars  displayed  in  the  center  of  the  "Pantry"  shelves  are 
candy  jars.  The  pickles,  jams,  and  jellies  were  made  by  Relief  Society 
members.  The  cross-stitch  embroidered  aprons,  plain  and  fancy,  are 
made  of  checked  materials  in  delicate  pastel  colors.  Even  the  tea  towels 
(at  the  right  of  the  pantry)  are  gaily  trimmed  with  appliqued  flowers 
and  figures. 

Quata  Howells  is  president  of  East  Millcreek  Stake  Relief  Society. 
Margene  Oborn  is  the  Sixth  Ward  president;  Gayle  Kirkham,  Work 
Counselor  in  the  ward,  prepared  the  display  for  conference. 
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COLORFUL  CLOWN  ATTENDS  "FAMILY  NIGHT  FUN"  BAZAAR 
Highland  Ward,  East  Ogden  Stake  (Utah) 

Red  and  white  aprons  are  displayed  on  the  branches  of  Christmas  trees 
(at  the  right).  The  baby  crib  in  the  background  (left)  displays  baby 
quilts,  pillows,  and  toys.  The  red  table  (front,  left)  is  loaded  with  pop- 
corn balls.  The  patch  pockets  on  the  clown's  suit  contained  fish  pond 
items  and  proved  to  be  a  delightful  innovation  to  please  the  children. 
Lillian  Christiansen  is  president  of  East  Ogden  Stake  Relief  Society; 
Arlene  Flanders  is  president  of  Highland  Ward  Relief  Society;  her 
counselors  are  Maude  Wahlquist  and  Alyce  Smith ;  Athlene  Johnson  is 
work  meeting  leader,  and  LaVem  Buckner  served  as  apron  chairman 
for  the  bazaar. 


a 


holiday 
buffet 

Carla  Sansom 


■  I  am  going  to  invite  my  friends  over  for  a  real 
"gemiitlichen"  evening.  This  is  the  German  way  of  en. 
joying   your   friends.   We   will   be   about   twenty   to 
UPr|T1^n      twenty-five  people.  I  have  already  planned  my  menu 
O  so  that  I  can  stock  up  on  what  I  need  to  prepare  for 

the  event. 

The  menu  that  I  have  decided  upon  will  include: 
Dilly  bread,  quick  sour  dough  bread,  rye  bread,  stollen 
and  orange  raisin  bread,  string  bean  salad,  red  beet- 
herring  salad,  pineapple-cheese  salad  with  lime  jello, 
fresh  cranberry  relish,  orange  cream  salad,  cucumber 
salad,  shrimp  salad,  German  marble  kuchen,  cheese 
cake,  butterkuchen,  and  roast  leg  of  pork. 
First,  I  look  at  my  bread  list.  In  Germany,  we  love  a  variety  of 
breads.  The  dilly,  the  quick  sour  dough,  and  the  rye,  I  will  bake  before- 
hand and  put  in  the  freezer.  I  have  found  out  that  the  flavor  of  bread 
is  far  more  delicious  when  it  has  been  frozen.  Besides,  it  is  good  plan- 
ning. I  won't  have  to  do  the  baking  all  at  once. 

{Continued  on  page  450) 


fun 
for 
two 


Alice  P,  Willardson 


■  Do  you  love  to  see  shining  eyes  and  dancing  feet  ?  Then  make  your 
little  daughter  or  granddaughter  a  dress  like  the  one  in  the  picture, 
with  a  doll  to  match.  I  have  made  one  for  Lynnette. 

Choose  your  own  dress  pattern,  perhaps  one  that  you  already  have  on 
hand.  Some  patterns  available  in  stores  include  a  pattern  for  the  doll, 
also.  Of  course,  you  can  buy  a  doll  and  dress  it.  But  I  am  going  to  make 
mine.  They  are  so  soft  and  cuddly  and  completely  washable. 

Draw  your  pattern  for  the  doll  large  enough  to  allow  for  seams  and 
the  third  dimension.  Cut  it  out  of  unbleached  white  goods.  Draw  the 
face  and  embroider  the  features  so  colors  will  not  run  or  fade.  How 
about  blue  eyes  with  black  lashes  and  brows,  red  lips,  and  maybe  even  a 
dimple?  Cut  the  back  to  match  the  front  and  lay  the  pieces  together, 
wrong  side  out.  Seam  all  around  except  for  room  to  turn  the  material 
inside  out,  and  clip  the  seams  diagonally  so  they  won't  pull.  Stuff  the 
doll  with  shredded  foam  and  sew  up  the  opening  with  a  blind  stitch. 
Make  some  hair  of  fine  yarn.  (Aren't  we  lucky  that  straight  hair  is 
now  In  style.)  Measure  the  strands  to  the  desired  length,  lay  them  on 
a  paper  and  sew  down  the  middle  to  make  the  part.  Then  sew  the  part 
to  the  doll's  head.  Now  you  have  a  baby  doll  as  soft  as  a  pillow. 

You  can  make  her  clothes  froin  scraps  of  the  little  girl's  dress,  so 
they  will  match.  Mother  can  wash  the  doll  along  with  the  dress.  Just  be 
sure  to  drip  dry  the  doll. 
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"The  Gleaners'' 

by  Jean  Francois  Millet  (1814-1875) 
Louvre  Museum,  Paris,  France 


Floyd  Breinholt 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art  and  Education 

Brigham  Young  University 


■  Jean  Francois  Millet  was  born  at  Gruchy,  near  Greville,  France, 
of  a  peasant  family  and  loved  the  earth  in  its  calmest  moods.  He 
spent  his  youth  working  on  the  land.  He  is  sometimes  counted  as 
a  member  of  the  Barbizon  (a  village  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
near  Paris)  group,  who  were  pure  landscape  painters  and  dis- 
covered the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  nature. 

This  painting  certainly  does  not  seem  revolutionary  to  us  today, 
but  when  it  was  painted,  the  artists  in  the  academies  felt  that  all 
dignified  paintings  should  represent  dignified  personages,  usually 
prominent  in  government,  business,  or  holy  writ.  Generally,  com- 
mon working  people  were  placed  in  paintings  only  when  they  were 
necessary  to  illustrate  subject  matter,  not  as  subjects  themselves. 
Jean  Francois  Millet  was  somewhat  of  a  revolutionary  in  this  re- 
gard. His  paintings,  of  which  "The  Gleaners"  is  one  of  the  best 
examples,  seem  to  dignify  work  and  the  worker.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  great  and  glorious  acts  or  of  important  characters  or  deeds, 
only  the  simple,  honest,  down-to-earth  feeling  of  security  in  the 
closeness  to  mother  earth.  The  peasants  are  not  graceful  or  beau- 
tiful, but  are  solid,  deliberate,  and  placed  below  the  skyline.  They 
seem  as  if  they  are  part  of  the  earth.  The  arrangement  and  care- 
fully planned  rhythm  and  the  way  they  are  distributed  give  a 
feeling  of  poise  and  of  solemn  dignity.  The  artist  makes  the  worker 
and  the  task  of  harvesting  assume  an  heroic,  wholesome  signifi- 
cance. 

For  Latter-day  Saint  women,  "The  Gleaners"  imparts  a  par- 
ticular interest,  for  the  pioneer  women  also  were  "gleaners  in  the 
field."  In  a  single  year,  from  November  1876  to  November  1877, 
the  Relief  Society  sisters,  at  the  request  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  had  gleaned  against  a  time  of  need,  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat,  and,  over  the  years,  the  golden  grain  has 
become  a  symbol  of  thrift  and  security.  Wheat  designs  form  a 
decorative  motif  on  the  Relief  Society  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  Three  Wise  Men  Kay  Sullivan,  Monument  Park  Stake 

(Displayed  at  the  work  meeting  exhibit,  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference  1965) 


■  Use  a  paper  cone  made  from  poster  paper  for 
the  body,  a  piece  of  wire,  (a  coat  hanger  may 
be  used)  bent  into  shape  for  making  shoulders, 
arms,  hands,  etc.  Attach  a  separate  piece  of  wire 
onto  the  first  wire  (the  curve  of  the  the  coat 
hanger  may  be  cut  off  and  inserted  into  styro- 
foam  egg  to  make  the  head.)  Be  sure  the  head 
is  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

Take  pieces  of  old  sheeting  and  dip  in  liquid  starch.  Drape  around 
the  form  while  the  sheeting  is  still  very  wet.  Take  lace,  braided  cord- 
ing, dacron  batting  for  the  hair,  or  other  decorative  trim  and  dip 
into  the  liquid  starch,  and  place  on  the  draped  form.  It  adheres  very 
nicely  when  completely  dry.  Any  gifts  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  should 
also  be  attached  at  this  time.  After  the  sheeted  figure  is  completely 
dry,  spray  with  gold  spray  (read  the  label  on  the  can  to  be  sure  that 
the  spray  can  be  used  with  styrofoam).  Then  decorate  with  any  dis- 
carded jewels. 
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Elsie  Meeks  Simkins,  Circieviile,  Utah,  finds  artistic  fulfillment  and  much  happi- 
ness In  her  many  hobbies  —  quilting,  making  pillows  of  intricate  design,  and 
crocheting  lace  which  she  describes  as  "webby  fine."  She  has  given  away 
numerous  lovely  articles  to  friends  and  relatives,  and  still  has  gifts  on  hand  "for 
the  days  to  come."  While  residing  in  St.  George  one  winter,  she  made  twenty- 
six  aprons  in  her  spare  time,  after  attending  two  temple  sessions  daily.  She 
cannot  remember  the  number  of  quilts  she  has  made  for  relatives  and  friends 
and  for  Relief  Society  bazaars. 

Mrs.  Simklns  has  been  active  In  Relief  Society,  having  served  as  a  visiting 
teacher  for  more  than  fifty-four  years.  She  was  a  counselor  in  the  first  Relief 
Society  organization  in  Widtsoe,  Utah.  Now,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  she 
attends  Sunday  School,  sacrament  meeting,  and  Relief  Society.  She  keeps  house 
for  herself,  does  her  own  washing  and  Ironing,  takes  care  of  her  yard,  and  enjoys 
a  daily  walk  to  the  Post  Office. 

Her  pioneer  heritage  served  her  well  when  she  was  called,  during  World  War  I, 
to  direct  a  group  of  women  in  gathering  and  storing  wheat.  Presently,  she  is 
writing  her  life  history  to  add  to  the  records  of  her  Grandfather  Priddy  Meeks, 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  pioneer  doctors.  She  is  mother  to 
six  children,  grandmother  to  twenty-four,  great  grandmother  to  thirty-nine,  and 
great-great-grandmother  to  two. 
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German  Holiday  Buffet 

(Continued  from  page  444) 

Here  are  the  bread  recipes : 

DILLY  BREAD 

Yield:  one  1-pound  loaf  Oven  temp.  350°  F 

Container:  IV2  to  2  qt.  casserole  Baking  time:  40-50  minutes 

1  cake  yeast  2  tbsp.  sugar 

V4  c.  water  1  tbsp.  minced  dried  onion 

1  c.  small-curd  creamed  cottage  cheese      1  tbsp.  melted  butter  or  oil 

V2  tsp.  dill  willow  2  tsp.  dill  seed 

1  tsp.  salt  214  -  2V^  c.  flour 

^^  tsp.  soda  1  tbsp.  soft  butter 

1  unbeaten  egg  onion  salt 

Procedure: 

1.  Soften  yeast  in  14  c.  water. 

2.  Heat  cottage  cheese  until  warm. 

3.  Place  all  ingredients  in  large  mixing  bowl,  mixing  the  flour  in. 

4.  Knead  until  well  mixed.  Let  rise  1  hour. 

5.  Knead  down  and  place  in  well-greased  casserole.  Let  rise  until  double — 
about  V^  hour. 

6.  Bake  as  directed. 

7.  Brush  with  soft  butter  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  onion  salt. 

ALL-PURPOSE  MIX 

(To  be  used  in  making  the  orange-raisin  bread) 

9  c.  flour  (sifted)  1  tbsp.  salt 

3  tbsp.  baking  powder  Vi  c.  sugar 

(double  action)  2  c.  shortening 

Add  the  baking  powder,  salt,  and  sugar  into  flour.  Sift  together  three 
times  into  a  large  mixing  bowl  or  into  a  large  piece  of  plain  paper.  Cut  in 
shortening  with  a  pastry  blender  or  two  knives  until  the  mix  is  the  consistency 
of  cornmeal.  Store  in  tightly  covered  containers  at  room  temperature.  To  meas- 
ure the  mix,  pile  it  lightly  into  standard  measuring  cup  and  level  off  with  a 
spatula. 

ORANGE-RAISIN   BREAD 

Makes  1  loaf  Oven  temp.  350° F  Baking  time:  1  hour 

V2  c.  orange  juice  1  tsp.  vanilla 

rind  of  orange  2  c.  all-purpose  mix 

1  c.  raisins  V^  c.  sugar 

1  egp,  well-beaten  V4  tsp.  soda 

^2  c.  milk  1  eight-ounce  pkg.  cream  cheese 

Squeeze  juice  from  orange  and  measure  V2  cup.  Remove  most  of  the 
white  membrane  from  orange  peel.  Grind  peel  in  a  food  chopper,  with  raisins, 
using  coarse  blade.  Add  orange  juice  to  the  raisin  and  orange  rind  mixture  and 
stir  together.  Add  beaten  egg,  milk,  and  vanilla  to  the  combined  orange  juice, 
raisin,  and  orange  rind  mixture,  and  stir  until  blended.  Add  the  liquid  mixture 
to  the  dry  ingredients  and  mix  well.  Bake  in  a  greased  loaf  pan,  9x5x3",  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°F).  When  cool,  slice  bread  thin  and  spread  with  cream 
cheese.  Slices  can  be  placed  together  in  sandwich  style  or  left  open  faced. 
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RYE  BREAD 

Makes  2  loaves  Oven  temp.  400" F  Baking  time:  35  minutes 

2  c.  warm  water  Va  c.  dark  molasses 

2  pkqs.  dry  yeast  4V^  c.  white  flour 

V4  c.  vegetable  oil  2  c.  rye  flour 

2  tbsp.  salt  1  tbsp.  caraway  seeds 

Put  water  in  large,  warm  bowl.  Sprinkle  in  yeast;  stir  to  dissolve.  Add 
molasses,  salt,  and  oil.  Add  3  c.  flour;  beat  well.  Work  in  remaining  flour  to 
form  soft  dough.  Turn  dough  onto  lightly  floured  board.  Knead  until  smooth 
and  elastic,  8  to  10  minutes.  Form  into  smooth  ball.  Place  in  greased  bowl; 
brush  top  with  oil.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  warm  place  until  doubled,  about  45 
minutes. 

Punch  down.  Divide  into  two  equal  portions.  Flatten  dough  into  strip. 
Holding  ends  of  strip,  alternately  slap  and  stretch  until  double  the  length  of 
pan.  Bring  ends  of  strip  to  center,  overlapping  slightly.  Flatten  dough  to  even 
thickness.  Make  lengthwise  indentation  through  center  of  dough  with  edge  of 
hand.  Fold  both  edges  to  center;  seal  by  pinching.  Roll  loaf  gently  back  and 
forth  to  smooth.  Place  loaves  with  seams  on  bottom  in  two  greased  9"x5"x3" 
loaf  pans.  Brush  tops  with  oil,  sprinkle  caraway  seeds  on  top.  Cover;  let  rise 
until  doubled.  Bake  as  directed. 


STOLLEN 

Makes  2  large  loaves  Oven  temp.  350" F  Baking  time:  35  minutes 

1  c.  seedless  raisins  Vi  c.  very  warm  water 

1  c.  mixed,  chopped  candied  fruits  2  eggs,  beaten 

14  c.  orange  juice  1  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind 

%  c.  whipping  cream  5  c.  sifted  white  flour 

V2  c.  sugar  1  c.  chopped  blanched  almonds 

1  tsp.  salt  Vi  tsp.  nutmeg 

1  c.  (2  sticks)  butter  2  tbsp.  cinnamon  and  sugar  mixture 

2  pkgs.  dry  yeast 

1.  Combine  raisins,  candied  fruits,  and  orange  juice  in  a  small  bowl. 

2.  Scald  cream  with  sugar,  salt,  and  V2  c.  (1  stick)  butter;  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Sprinkle  or  crumble  yeast  into  very  warm  water  in  a  large  bowl.  Stir  until 
yeast  dissolves,  then  stir  in  cooled  cream  mixture,  eggs,  and  lemon  rind. 

3.  Beat  in  2  c.  flour  until  smooth;  stir  in  fruit  mixture,  almonds,  and  nutmeg, 
then  beat  in  just  enough  of  remaining  3  c.  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Knead  until  smooth  and  elastic  on  a  lightly  floured  pastry  cloth  or  board, 
adding  only  enough  flour  to  keep  dough  from  sticking. 

4.  Place  in  a  greased  large  bowl;  cover  with  a  clean  towel.  Let  rise  in  a  warm 
place,  away  from  draft,  2  hours,  or  until  double  in  bulk. 

5.  Punch  dough  down  and  knead  a  few  times;  divide  in  half.  Roll  each  half 
into  an  oval,  15"x9";  place  on  a  greased  large  cookie  sheet.  Melt  remaining 
Yz  c.  butter  in  a  small  saucepan;  brush  part  over  each  oval;  sprinkle  with 
cinnamon  and  sugar  mixture;  fold  in  half  lengthwise.  Cover;  let  rise  again 
1  hour,  or  until  double  in  bulk.  Brush  again  with  part  of  the  remaining 
melted  butter  or  margarine. 

6.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350° F)  35  minutes.  While  hot,  brush  with  re- 
maining butter.  Cool. 
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QUICK  SOUR  DOUGH   BREAD 

(made  without  a  start) 

Makes  3  average-sized  loaves         Oven  temp.  375° F    Baking  time:  30  minutes 
Combine  in  saucepan:      1  qt.  tart  buttermilk      2  tbsp.  salt     6  tbsp.  shortening 


Bring  to  the  steam  heat  only,  then  cool. 
In  a  2-c.  measuring  cup,  combine: 


2  pkqs.  dry  yeast 
V^  c.  warm  water 


5  tbsp.  sugar 


By  the  time  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  cooled,  the  yeast  mixtures  will  have 
grown  enough  to  add  to  milk  mixture.  After  mixing  together,  gradually  add  10 
c.  flour  to  give  a  workable  dough. 

Put  dough  on  a  floured  board.  Knead  10  minutes.  Let  rise  in  original 
dough  pan  (saucepan)  for  45  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  punch  dough 
down.  Divide  into  3  equal  loaves  and  fit  into  3  greased  bread  pans.  Let  rise 
again  for  45  minutes.  Bake  as  directed.  Turn  out  immediately  and  cool  on  rack. 
(Brush  with  soft  butter.)  Sour  dough  bread  is  soft  and  pliable.  You  might  enjoy 
pulling  the  loaves  apart  for  eating,  instead  of  slicing. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July  Magazine) 


Our  Special  Garden 

Helen  M.  Peterson 


"Marriage  is  not  a  bed  of  roses!"  I  often  heard  my  aunt  say.  "It  is  a  garden 
filled  with  weeds  and  thorns!" 

I  was  only  a  child  and  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  her  words, 
but,  somehow,  they  lived  in  my  memory. 

When  I  grew  up  and  was  about  to  be  married,  those  words  mirrored  before 
me  again,  and  again.  I  found  myself  observing  many  married  couples,  and 
occasionally  I'd  get  an  inkling  of  what  my  aunt  meant.  But,  it  was  not  until  after 
I  was  married  that  the  true  meaning  of  her  words  rang  clear  and  meaningful. 

The  first  time  my  loved  one  and  I  had  a  misunderstanding,  I  thought  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end.  When  we  showed  signs  of  being  inconsiderate  of 
each  other;  when  jealousy  and  selfishness  appeared;  when  we  spoke  unkind 
words  to  each  other — then  I  could  see  the  weeds  and  thorns  choking  out  the 
beauty  in  our  "garden  of  love."  It  was  then  that  I  decided  that  we  must  make 
our  garden  a  special  garden,  and  we  would  have  to  give  it  special  care. 

For  twenty-five  years  now,  my  husband  and  I  have  worked  hard  trying  to 
be  good  gardeners.  We  keep  chopping  the  weeds  away,  and  we  take  great  care 
not  to  let  the  thorns  grow  long  and  sharp  so  that  when  they  penetrate  the  flesh 
they  become  imbedded. 

I  cannot  say  we  have  always  kept  our  garden  weed  free,  but  by  putting 
forth  great  effort  and  working  continuously  to  beautify  our  garden,  we  manage 
to  keep  the  flowers  growing  and  we  are  able  to  enjoy  many,  many  beautiful 
blossoms. 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 


Relief  Society  Activities 


All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  or  mission  Relief  Society  super- 
visors. One  annual  submission  will  be  accepted,  as  space  permits,  from  each 
stake  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Department,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
For  details  regarding  pictures  and  descriptive  material,  see  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  for  January  1966,  page  50. 


Idaho  Stake,  Bancroft  Ward  Spring  Style  Show 

March   17,   1966 

Second  row,  at  the  right:  Marie  Gamble,  narrator;  second  from  the  right: 
Virginia  Butterfield,  President,  Bancroft  Ward  Relief  Society;  fourth  from  the 
left:  Elnora  Maughan,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Back  row,  at  the  left:  Lois  Rindlisbaker,  who  directed  the  fashion  show,  in 
cooperation  with  Karen  Modersitski,  who  stands  at  the  right  in  the  back  row; 
Second  Counselor  Hortense  Yost,  fourth  from  the  left  in  the  back  row, 

Arlene  Torgensen,  President,  Idaho  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The  spring 
style  show  was  a  combination  of  three  workshops  which  were  completed  in  the 
Bancroft  Ward  in  1966,  The  style  show  was  presented  at  the  anniversary  party. 
The  sewing  classes  were  given  in  January,  February,  and  March,  with  fifty 
articles  being  made,  and  twenty  women  participating.  The  fathers  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  front  row  were  very  pleased  and  appreciative  of  the  accomplishments 
of  their  wives." 
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Phoenix  Stake  (Arizona)  Anniversary  Party  — 

March  17,   1966 


'A  Day  of  Honors" 


Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Faye  Larson,  Counselor,  Phoenix  Stake  Relief 
Society;  Ruth  Stapley,  President,  Phoenix  Stake  Relief  Society;  Marie  He3rwood, 
Counselor;  Helen  Means,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Myreel  Lewis,  literature  class 
leader,  A  jo  Ward;  Ora  Bybee,  visiting  teacher  message  leader,  Phoenix  Stake 
Relief  Society. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Blanche  Burr,  literature  class  leader.  Sixth 
Ward,  also  first  place  winner  in  Phoenix  Stake  short  story  contest;  Ethel 
Lillywhite,  second  place  winner  in  short  story  contest;  Evelyn  Smith,  visit- 
ing teacher  message  leader  in  Ajo  Ward,  also  a  participant  in  the  short 
story  contest;  Ruth  Jackson,  Counselor,  Ajo  Ward;  Emily  Barnes,  social  science 
class  leader  in  Phoenix  Stake  Relief  Society;  Olene  Trembath,  President,  Ajo 
Ward  Relief  Society;  Francelle  Decker,  stake  Magazine  representative;  Sybil 
Udall,  stake  literature  class  leader;  Thelma  Allen,  chorister,  Ajo  Ward;  Rowena 
Root,  stake  chorister;  Leora  Jay,  Counselor,  Ajo  Ward. 

Sister  Means  reports:  "Members  of  the  stake  board  wore  pioneer  costumes, 
and  the  Ajo  Ward  Relief  Society  officers  and  teachers,  from  125  miles  away,  also 
came  in  appropriate  costumes,  thus  being  honored  to  be  in  the  picture.  As  last 
year's  birthday  party  was  a  climax  to  the  stake  poetry  contest,  so  this  year  was 
dedicated  to  the  winners  in  the  short  story  contest.  Their  names  were  announced, 
and  each  sister  was  presented  with  a  book  of  short  stories.  All  participants  were 
honored  and  presented  with  appropriate  certificates. 

"Appreciation  for  the  opportunity  and  benefits  derived  from  participation  in 
the  contest  were  expressed  by  the  sisters. 

"A  very  clever  program  titled  'It  All  Began  With  Eve,'  was  written  and  pre- 
sented by  Sybil  Udall.  The  highlight  of  the  program  was  a  surprise  'Honor  Day' 
for  President  Ruth  Stapley.  Her  family  also  surprised  her  by  attending  and 
honoring  her.  A  history  of  her  life  was  read  by  Ina  Price,  which  related  a  life  of 
love  and  dedication  to  the  Church,  and  her  wonderful  talent  for  leadership,  this 
being  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  Relief  Society  service,  five  as  ward  president 
and  thirteen  as  stake  president. 

"A  lovely  orchid  corsage  was  presented  each  member  of  the  stake  presidency 
by  the  ward  presidencies.  A  delightful  luncheon  followed  the  program,  served 
by  members  of  the  stake  board." 
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Juarez  Stake  (Mexico)  Honors  First  Four  Relief  Society  Presidents 

at  Anniversary  Party 

March  17,  1966 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Nelle  S.  Romney,  President,  Juarez  Ward  Relief 
Society;  Maria  Maza,  Dublan  Second  Ward  social  science  class  leader;  Nelle  S. 
Hatch,  a  former  president  of  Juarez  Stake  Relief  Society;  Eva  Skousen,  who 
read  the  tribute  to  Fannie  C.  Harper. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Nilus  S.  Memmott,  who  read  the  tribute  to  her  mother 
Mary  Olive  B.  Stowell;  Elena  Ontiveros,  Damiana  Burgos,  and  Tomasa  Areola, 
who  read  the  tributes  in  Spanish. 

Rhoda  C.  Taylor,  President,  Juarez  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "On  the  17th 
of  March,  the  Juarez  Stake  Relief  Society  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Relief 
Society  by  honoring  the  first  four  presidents  of  the  Juarez  Stake  ReUef  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1895,  having  the  fourth  president  Nelle  S.  Hatch,  who 
had  served  twenty-one  years  (1929-1950)  as  honored  guest.  The  theme  was 
'Building  a  Firm  Foundation.' 

"In  our  stake  we  have  both  Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking  wards. 
The  program  was  given  in  English  by  English-speaking  sisters,  and  in  Spanish 
by  Spanish-speaking  sisters,  the  programs  alternating  with  demonstrations  of 
work  meeting  activities,  after  which  all  met  together  for  refreshments.  The  four 
presidents  being  honored  were:  Mary  B.  Eyring,  Mary  Olive  B.  Stowell,  Fannie 
C.  Harper,  and  Nelle  S.  Hatch.  A  skit  depicting  an  incident  on  a  visit  of  Sister 
Hatch  to  the  mountain  colonies  was  given,  being  written  and  directed  by 
Florienne  F.  Taylor,  the  literature  class  leader  of  Juarez  Ward  Rehef  Society, 
after  which  Sister  Hatch  gave  her  own  testimony.  A  group  of  Singing  Mothers 
from  Dublan  Ward  rendered  two  beautiful  numbers  during  the  program.  The 
skit  was  written  in  Spanish  and  directed  by  Maria  Maza,  and  the  Juarez 
Second  Ward  furnished  beautiful  music  for  this  program. 

"Marza  Hatch,  a  daughter-in-law  of  Nelle  Hatch,  was  largely  responsible  for 
gathering  the  material  used  in  the  program,  which  she  and  the  stake  secretary- 
treasurer  planned  and  organized.  The  work  meeting  activities  were  under  the 
direction  of  Reta  B.  Clark,  stake  Work  Director  Counselor,  and  consisted  of 
flower  making  from  bolillos  (Mexican  rolls),  as  well  as  from  paper.  Rinda  A. 
Robinson,  stake  Education  Counselor,  and  June  H.  Hollie,  stake  literature 
leader,  were  responsible  for  the  dainty  refreshments.  Decorations  were  made 
by  Rhoda  C.  Taylor,  President,  Juarez  Stake  Relief  Society,  and  Willa  T. 
Wagner,  social  science  class  leader." 
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Millard  Stake  (Utah),  Holden  Ward  Achieves  A  One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Visiting  Teaching  Record  for  Eighteen  Years 

Blanche  George,  President,  Millard  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "January 
1966  marks  the  eighteenth  year  of  one  hundred  per  cent  visiting  teaching  for 
the  Holden  Ward.  This  record  started  in  1948,  under  Relief  Society  President 
Louise  Stevens,  and  continued  under  the  leadership  of  Hazel  Harmon,  Hattie 
Stephenson,  Ramona  Kenney,  Beth  Crosland,  Marjorie  Stevens,  and  Virginia 
Wood. 

"There  are  fourteen  districts  in  Holden  Ward,  with  twenty-eight  visiting 
teachers  and  five  alternates." 

The  picture  was  taken  March  1,  1966. 

Guatemala-El  Salvador  Mission   Relief  Society  "Cosas  de  la  Casa" 
Exhibition  and  Demonstration 

December  1965 

Left  to  right:  Berta  B.  Lopez;  Betty  Layton;  Carmen  G.  O'Donnal,  Assistant 
to  the  Supervisor,  Guatemala-El  Salvador  Mission  Relief  Society;  Marina  D. 
Oliva,  President,  Mission  Relief  Society;  Glenna  M.  Hansen,  Supervisor,  Guate- 
mala-El Salvador  Mission  Relief  Society;  Hortensia  Torres,  President,  Guate- 
mala District  Relief  Society;  Edith  de  Mata. 

Teresa  de  Alfaro  and  Lidia  de  Gomez,  members  of  the  board,  were  not  pres- 
ent when  the  picture  was  taken. 

Sister  Hansen  reports:  "Culminating  the  effort  and  preparation  of  several 
months,  were  the  demonstration  and  exhibition  programs  —  'Cosas  de  la  Casa' 
—  given  by  the  sisters  of  the  Relief  Society  Mission  Board  throughout  the 
districts  of  the  Guatemala-El  Salvador  Mission.  Many  new,  creative,  and  useful 
articles  for  the  home  were  made  for  the  exhibition  and  displayed  on  large  tables 
in  a  U-shape  in  the  various  cultural  halls.  How  to  make  each  item  was  demon- 
strated during  the  afternoon  to  all  those  present.  Booklets  were  prepared,  con- 
taining patterns,  illustrations,  and  directions  for  making  the  articles  which  were 
demonstrated.  Each  branch  received  a  booklet  for  future  use  on  work  days,  and 
many  sisters  bought  additional  copies  for  their  own  personal  use.  The  hostess 
district  at  each  program  decorated  the  salons  with  large  bouquets  of  colorful 
tropical  flowers,  and  served  refreshments  to  all  who  attended.  The  members  of 
the  Relief  Society  throughout  the  mission  were  very  enthusiastic  and  interested 
in  the  many  useful  articles  presented.  Later,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
Mission  Board  members  to  see  many  of  these  items  well  made  by  the  branches, 
and  offered  for  sale  at  their  local  and  district  bazaars." 

South  Sevier  Stake  (Utah)  Relief  Society  Board  Presents  Dramatization 

"You  Are  There"  at  Leadership  Meeting 

March  6,  1966 

Seated  in  front,  left  to  right:  Vida  B.  Hooper,  First  Counselor;  LaVern  H. 
Daniels,  President;  Susie  B.  Jensen,  Second  Counselor;  Ruth  C.  Madsen,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right,  board  members:  Reva  F.  Bell;  Beth  W. 
Nordgren;  Wietta  J.  Mills;  Melba  O.  Beck;  Ercel  A.  Olsen;  Carol  S.  Lemon; 
Grace  J.  Owens;  Betty  G.  Hansen. 

Sister  Daniels  reports:  "The  members  of  the  South  Sevier  Stake  Relief 
Society  Board  dramatized  the  organization  of  Relief  Society  in  a  play  entitled 
'You  Are  There,'  at  their  leadership  meeting  March  6,  1966.  There  are  seven 
wards  in  the  stake,  each  one  functioning  successfully.  Following  the  stake 
presentation,  a  number  of  the  wards  presented  the  play  for  their  membership. 
The  stake  board  is  also  sponsoring  a  poetry  contest  to  which  the  sisters  are  re- 
sponding with  enthusiasm." 
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Midvale  Stake  (Utah),  Midvale  Third  Ward  Relief  Society  Presents  Quilt  to 
Former  Stake  President  and  Wife 

Myrtle  Troester,  who  made  the  quilt,  stands  at  the  left  in  the  picture;  former 
stake  president  Reed  H.  Beckstead  stands  at  the  right  with  his  wife  Melissa. 

Blanche  Sager,  President,  Midvale  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Many  long 
hours  of  devoted  work  were  donated  by  Myrtle  Troester,  Midvale  Third  Ward 
work  meeting  leader  in  completing  this  lovely  quilt.  It  was  Sister  Troester's 
desire  that  each  stitch  be  perfect.  The  design  is  a  combination  of  applique  work 
and  embroidery.  The  quilt  was  presented  by  Midvale  Third  Ward  Relief  Society 
to  former  stake  president  Reed  H.  Beckstead  and  Sister  Melissa  Beckstead.  It 
was  given  to  show  love  and  appreciation  for  sixteen  and  a  half  years  of  faithful 
and  devoted  service  in  Midvale  Stake.  The  officers  of  Midvale  Third  Ward 
Relief  Society  are:  President  Beverly  Brown;  First  Counselor  Zina  Olson;  Second 
Counselor  Ramona  Peterson." 


San  Juan  Stake  (Utah),  Monticello  Ward  Holds  Successful  Bazaar 

November  12,   1965 

Ruth  J.  Nielson,  President,  San  Juan  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Much  ingenuity  and  imagination,  as  well  as  hard  work,  went  into  the  prepara- 
tion and  planning  of  the  Monticello  Ward  Relief  Society  bazaar.  The  theme 
was  'Dish  Towel  City,'  and  as  the  sisters  entered  the  room,  they  were  greeted 
by  the  sight  of  a  series  of  colorful  and  decorative  displays,  such  as  'Apron 
Villa,'  'Pillowcase  Junction,*  and  'Jack  and  Jill  Land.'  Also,  there  was  a  candy 
and  bake  shop,  carrying  many  attractively  arranged  'goodies.'  The  children 
were  not  forgotten,  either,  for  in  one  corner  a  colorful  fishpond  attracted  the 
children. 

"A  delicious  home-cooked  dinner  of  roast  beef  was  served  to  approximately 
230.  Table  decorations  were  appropriate  for  the  season,  with  strutting  turkeys, 
and  Pilgrims  adorning  the  tables." 

Bevery  Thacker  is  president  of  Monticello  Ward  Relief  Society. 


Mt.  Olympus  Stake  (Utah),   East   Millcreek   Eighth  Ward 

"Our  Heritage"  Anniversary  Party 

March   15.   1966 

Left  to  right:  Ruby  Richards,  as  President  Belle  S.  Spafford;  Rula  Hill,  as 
Amy  Brown  Lyman;  Rosa  Fankauser,  as  Louise  Y.  Robison;  Helen  Richards,  as 
Clarissa  S.  Williams;  Belva  Ashton,  as  Enruna  Smith;  Bernis  Mihlberger,  as 
Eliza  R.  Snow;  Thelma  Fetzer,  as  Emmeline  B.  Wells;  Zola  Andrus,  as  Bath- 
sheba  W.  Smith;  Marilyn  Taylor,  as  Zina  D.  Young. 

Jelaire  Simpson,  President,  Mt.  Olympus  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Under  the  direction  of  Thelda  Papenfuss,  President,  Eighth  Ward  Relief 
Society,  and  her  Counselors  Hilda  Allredge  and  Earlena  Kimball,  a  lovely 
birthday  party  was  enjoyed  on  March  15,  1966.  A  large  book  entitled  'Our  Heri- 
tage' was  opened  to  reveal  each  former  General  President  of  Relief  Society.  The 
original  script  was  written  by  Ruth  Glick  and  Eleanor  Jones.  Appropriate 
musical  numbers  were  used  to  highlight  the  program.  'Mrs.  America'  (Alice 
Buehner),  a  former  counselor  of  this  ward,  was  also  honored.  The  luncheon 
tables  were  decorated  to  suggest  each  month  of  the  year.  Each  sister  found  her 
own  birthday  table.  The  true  spirit  of  Relief  Society  prevailed,  and  each  sister 
felt  thankful  for  the  guidance  our  organization  has  received  throughout  the 
years." 
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Lesson  Department 


NEW  TITLES   FOR   LESSON   COURSES 


In  harmony  with  the  Correlation  Program,  the  lessong  for  the 
coming  year  are  being  written  so  they  may  be  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  every  sister  at  Relief  Society  will  become  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion. The  titles  of  the  courses,  beginning  in  October  1966,  reflect  this 
new  concept  of  involvement.  Theology  is  now  called  "Spiritual 
Living";  Work  Meeting  —  "Homemaking";  Social  Science  "Social 
Relations,"  and  Literature  has  taken  on  a  new  depth  and  becomes 
"Cultural  Refinement." 


SPIRITUAL  LIVING 
The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1966-67 
Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 


■  We  learn  from  the  revelations 
to  be  studied  this  year  that,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1833  and  into 
the  winter  of  1834,  persecution 
against  the  saints  began  in  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri,  and  cul- 
minated in  their  expulsion  into 
other  counties  of  that  State.  De- 
spite the  hatred  shown  to  the 
members  of  the  Church,  they 
were  counseled  to  use  proper  legal 
means  to  bring  about  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  lands.  The  saints 
were  again  counseled  through  the 
teachings  of  the  Savior  that  one 
should  forgive  his  enemies. 

Before  persecution  began  in 
July  1833,  the  Lord  gave  some 
revelations  containing  many  great 
truths  of   the   gospel.   The   first 


revelation  for  study  this  year  is 
Section  93  which  was  received  in 
May  1833.  This  revelation  con- 
tains the  important  truth  that  in 
order  to  worship  in  truth  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  one 
should  worship.  John  the  Rev- 
elator's  testimony  of  Christ,  re- 
corded in  Section  93,  provides 
sufficient  information  about  the 
Savior  to  convince  men  of  his 
divinity.  The  summary  of  John's 
testimony  in  this  first  lesson 
helps  one  to  realize  that  our  El- 
der Brother  is,  in  reality,  the  Son 
of  God. 

In  this  same  revelation  infor- 
mation is  given  whereby  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  woman  may  know 
her  true  relationship  to  the  Savior 
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and  her  Eternal  Father.  The 
knowledge  that  man  existed  pre- 
earthly  gives  the  answer  to  many 
questions  which  arise  about  the 
purpose  of  this  earth-experience, 
and  the  environment  in  which 
man  Hves.  The  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  a  woman  of  the 
Church  in  knowing  that  she  Hved 
before  her  earthly  birth  and  that 
she  brings  to  this  life  character- 
istics from  that  world,  together 
with  an  understanding  of  her  in- 
nocence as  she  began  the  earth- 
life,  furnishes  information  which 
can  serve  as  a  guideline  through- 
out her  existence.  A  lesson  con- 
siders the  many  facets  of  this 
subject  that  have  buoyed  up 
members  of  the  Church  during 
persecution,  afflictions,  and  other 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

From  Section  93,  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  woman  is  also  enlight- 
ened on  the  great  importance  of 
knowing  how  Hght  and  truth  may 
become  a  part  of  her  life.  An  im- 
portant part  of  this  knowledge 
are  the  criteria  by  which  she 
may  differentiate  between  truth 
and  error. 

Members  of  the  Church  know 
that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  divinely  in- 
spired document  which  set  up  a 
government  under  which  the  gos- 
pel could  be  restored.  A  lesson 
this  year  is  concerned  with  its 

The  1966-67  series  of  Spiritual  Living  lessons  have  been  given  the  following 
titles  and  objectives: 

Lesson  73 — John's  Testimony  of  Jesus  (D&C  93:1-20) 
Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  October  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  March  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  recognizes  the  necessity  for  a  [knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer.- 

Lesson  74 — Pre-Earth  Life  (D&C  93:21-23,  27-29,  33-34) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  November  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  April  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  receives  added  strength  for  daily  living 

from  enlightenment  on  the  purpose  of  earth  life. 


LESSON   DEPARTMENT 

origin  and  its  major  provisions 
that  give  men  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  free  agency. 

After  a  woman  has  accepted 
the  gospel  or  when,  after  baptism 
as  a  young  person,  she  realizes 
the  true  importance  of  the  gospel, 
she  begins  to  consider  how  she 
can  best  achieve  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Some  of  the  principles  by  which 
one  may  become  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  enumer- 
ated in  a  lesson  this  year. 

A  subject  which  intrigues  the 
Latter-day  Saint  is  the  millennial 
reign  of  the  Lord.  Certainly  the 
imminence  of  the  Lord's  coming 
which  ushers  in  the  millennium 
and  the  peaceful,  happy  condi- 
tions that  will  prevail  during  that 
time,  are  the  earnest  desires  of 
every  Latter-day  Saint  woman. 
Hope,  encouragement,  and  en- 
lightenment fill  the  breast  of  the 
Latter-day  Saint  woman  who 
looks  with  faith  to  that  millen- 
nial day. 

The  saints  had  been  driven 
from  the  center  place  of  Zion, 
but  despite  this  treatment,  they 
were  given  the  assurance,  known 
to  us  today,  that  God's  work  will 
triumph.  One  of  the  great  proph- 
ecies made  by  Joseph  Smith,  but 
little  known,  is  discussed  in  the 
concluding  lesson  of  the  year. 
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Lesson  75 — Light  and  Truth  (D&C  93:24-26,  30-53) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  December  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  May  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  molds  her  life  in  accordance  with  revealed 

truth. 

Lesson  76 — How  to  Act  Amid  Persecution  (D&C  97;  98:23-48) 
Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  January  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  June  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  withstands  persecution  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding and  forgiveness. 

Lesson  77 — A  Divine  Document  Prepares  the  Way  for  the   Restoration   of  the 
Gospel  (D&C  98:1-22;  101:  76-80) 
Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  February  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  recognizes  the  Lord's  purposes  in  estab- 
lishing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Lesson  78 — Discipleship  (D&C,  Section  100) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  March  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  August  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  is  comforted  to  know  that  all  things  work 

together  for  good  for  those  who  are  righteous,  and  thereby  she  becomes  a  true 

disciple  of  the  Lord. 

Lesson  79 — ^The  Millennium  (D&C  101:  23-42) 
Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  April  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  September  1967 

Objective:  The   Latter-day  Saint  woman    makes   individual    preparation   for   par- 
ticipation during  the  millennial  reign. 

Lesson  80 —  The  Eventual  Triumph  of  God's  Work  (D&C  101:  43-75;  103) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  May  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  October  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  seeks  through  obedience  and  diligence 

to  share  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  God's  work. 


VISITING  TEACHING  MESSAGES 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Preview  of  Messages  for  1966-67 
Alice  Colton  Smith 

■  In  1833,  The  Church  of  Jesus  draw   our  visiting   teacher  mes- 

Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  sages  for  1966-67. 
three  years  old  and  was  growing         Through    these    sections    the 

rapidly.  Although  it  was  already  Lord  opened  up  a  vista  of  eter- 

harrassed  by  persecutions,  hope  nity  that  fills  one  with  awe,  cour- 

and  faith  were  strong  because  the  age,  hope,  and  great  joy.  One  is 

Lord  spoke  often  to  the  saints  astonished  by  the  truths  revealed 

through     his     Prophet     Joseph  and   the   promises   made.    God's 

Smith.  By  constant  guidance,  ad-  plan,  as  it  was  unfolded  to  man, 

monitions,  and  many  expressions  was  beyond  any  previous  expec- 

of  love  and  support,  he  directed  tation. 

the  restored  Church.  In  less  than         Man  was  to  assist  in  the  work 

a  year,  Sections  93  through  103  of  the  Lord.  Together  they  would 

were   revealed.   From   these,   we  bring  to  pass  an  amazing  future. 
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Man  was  to  be  courageous,  be-  Scholars  remind  us  that  man  has 
lieving,  and  to  rear  his  children  made  more  technological  progress 
in  light  and  truth.  He  was  to  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  all 
work,  worship,  pray,  study,  and  previously  recorded  history.  The 
follow  the  Lord.  God  would,  then.  Lord  truly  has  poured  out  his 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.  Spirit  upon  all  flesh. 
Through  this  powerful  combina-  As  we  study  the  unfolding  and 
tion  of  truly  dedicated  Latter-day  fulfillment  of  these  great  pro- 
Saints  and  the  outpouring  of  the  phetic  beginnings,  we  should  be 
Spirit,  all  the  world  would  be  comforted,  joyful,  and  thankful, 
blessed.  As  we  understand  and  apply  the 
One  hundred  and  thirty-three  messages  the  visiting  teachers 
years  later,  man  reviews  the  re-  will  present  this  year,  we  should 
suits  with  reverential  awe  and  grow  more  studious,  forgiving,  re- 
gratitude.  The  gospel  is  being  pentant,  grateful,  hopeful,  cour- 
spread  throughout  the  world  by  ageous,  cooperative,  and  loving, 
technical  means  that  would  have  We  should  rear  our  children  well 
seemed  miraculous  in  1833.  There  and  be  an  example  to  our  house- 
are  almost  unbelievable  develop-  holds  and  to  the  world, 
ments  in  every  area  of  man's  life. 

The  following  are  the  1966-67  Visiting  Teacher  Messages  and  their  objectives: 

Message  73 — "But  I  Have  Commanded  You  to  Bring  up  Your  Children  in  Light 
and  Truth"  (D&C  93:40). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  October  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  March  1967 

Objective:  To  provide  an  atmosphere  in  the  home  for  spiritual  learning  ex- 
periences. 

Message  74 — "Fear  Not,  Let  Your  Hearts  Be  Comforted;  Yea,  Rejoice  Evermore, 

and  in  Everything  Give  Thanks"  (D&C  98:1). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  November  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  April  1967 

Objective:  To  be  joyful  and  cultivate  gratitude  and  courage. 

Message  75 — "Obtain  a  Knowledge  of  History,  and  of  Countries,  and  of  King- 
doms, of  Laws  of  God  and  Man,  and  All  This  for  the  Salvation  of  Zion"  (D&C 
93:53). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  December  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  May  1967 

Objective:  To  help  us  realize  the  importance  of  continued  study  by  ourselves 
and  our  children. 

Message  76 — "Ask  and  Ye  Shall  Receive"  (D&C  103:35). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  January  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  June  1967 

Objective:  To  show  that  all  man  receives  requires  his  effort  as  well  as  God's  help. 

Message  77 — "Let  Your  Hearts  Be  Comforted;  for  All  Things  Shall  Work  Together 
for  Good  to  Them  That  Walk  Uprightly"  (D&C  100:15). 
Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  February  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  To  understand  that  all  life  experiences  will  work  for  good  to  the  right- 
eous. 
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Message  78 — "For  If  You   Keep  My  Commandments  You  Shall   Receive  of  His 
Fulness,  and  Be  Glorified  in  Me  As  I  Am  in  the  Father"  (D&C  93:20). 
Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  March  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  August  1967 

Objective:  To  realize  that  through  obedience  the  promises  of  God  to  man  are 
limitless. 

Message  79 — "As  Oft  As  Thine  Enemy  Repenteth  of  the  Trespass.  .  .  .  Thou 
Shalt  Forgive  Him,  Until  Seventy  Times  Seven"  (D&C  98:40). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  April  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  September  1967 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  should  never  withhold  forgiveness. 

Message  80 — "All  Victory  and  Glory  Is  Brought  to  Pass  Unto  You  Through  Your 
Diligence,  Faithfulness,  and  Prayers  of  Faith"  (D&C  103:36). 
Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  May  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  October  1967 

Objective:  To  learn  that  achievement  requires  personal  effort  and  faith. 

HOMEMAKING 
Development  Through  Homemaking  Education 

Preview  of  Homemaking  Discussions  for   1966-67 
Celestia  J.  Taylor 

The  discussions  for  1966-67  are  a  continuation  of  the  course  "Development 
Through  Homemaking  Education."  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  inspire,  to 
uplift,  and  to  assist  the  sisters  in  acquiring  homemaking  skills.  It  is  expected 
that  many  of  the  techniques  in  the  field  of  homemaking  will  be  explained  and 
demonstrated  in  order  to  help  the  Latter-day  Saint  woman  make  her  home 
beautiful  and  to  increase  her  desire  to  excel  in  the  art  of  homemaking. 

The  discussions  for  October,  November,  and  December  1966,  were  written 
by  Hazel  S.  Cannon.  Beginning  in  January  1967,  the  discussions  will  be  written 
by  Celestia  J.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society. 

■  What  a  world  of  difference  a  spirit  of  dejection  and,  even, 
exists  between  a  home  where  of  contention.  The  husband  who 
there  is  order  and  one  where  comes  from  his  work  to  a  home 
there  is  a  disregard  for  it!  This  where  order  prevails  finds  re- 
difference  lies  not  alone  in  the  juvenation  to  his  spirit  and  re- 
appearance which  an  orderly  freshment  to  his  soul.  One  who 
house  presents,  but  it  lies,  also,  returns  to  a  house  of  disorder 
in  the  spirit  which  it  engenders  and  confusion  finds  no  respite 
in  those  who  live  in  the  home  nor  solace  from  his  labors.  The 
and  in  those  who  merely  observe  same  is  true  of  the  effects  of 
it.  A  house  in  which  are  observed  these  respective  homes  upon  a 
the    simple    rules    of    order    and  child. 

cleanliness  gives  to  its  occupants  In  an  age  of  conflicting  ideol- 

a  feeling  of  well-being  and  pride  ogies   in   every   avenue   of  life — 

of  possession,  and  to  its  observers  political,  social,  educational,  and 

a  feeling  of  admiration  and  re-  even    religious — it   is   comforting 

spect,    while    a    slovenly,    poorly  to  know  that  emphasis  is  being 

kept  house  may  be  conducive  to  centered  in  the  home  as  a  sta- 
/ 
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bilizing    force.    Give    the   states-  paramount     in     importance.     It 

man  his  oratory,  the  crusader  his  should  be  the  vital  concern  of  all 

cause,    the    soldier    his    weapon,  of  us  who   are   engaged   in   this 

and  the  world  can  still  be  in  tur-  great  and  world-wide  business  of 

moil;  but  give  a  woman  her  dust  homemaking.  Whether  we  live  in 

mop  and  a  good  stiff  broom  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  on  the 

she  can  sweep  the  world  clean  of  islands  of  the  sea,  in  the  Amer- 

its  troubles.  icas,    or   anywhere    else    in    this 

This  is  just  another  way  of  wonderful  world  of  ours.  Latter- 
saying  that  the  strongest  defense  day  Saint  women  are  all  working 
of  any  nation  is  its  homes.  When  toward  the  same  goal — orderly 
there  is  order  in  the  home,  there  homes  which  are  conducive  to 
is  discipline  in  the  individual;  peace  and  happiness,  now  and 
and  when  there  is  discipline  in  eternally. 

the  individual,  there  is  order,  in-         The  purpose  of  the  Homemak- 

tegrity,  and  solidarity  in  the  na-  ing   Discussions   for  January   to 

tion.  October  1967  is  to  give  us  prac- 

The  scriptures  tell  us  that  we  tical  instruction  in  the  skills  and 

are  to  put  our  houses  in  order,  procedures  which  will  help  us  to 

As  a  commandment  as  well  as  a  bring  about  and  maintain  order 

safeguard,    the    maintaining    of  in  our  homes  and,  consequently, 

our  homes  in  order  and  peace  is  in  our  lives. 

The  titles  and  objectives  of  the  discussions  by  Hazel  S.  Cannon  are  as  follows: 

Discussion  10 — Put  Sparkle  in  Your  Meals 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  October  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  March  1967 
Objective:    To  show  how  the  homemaker  can  plan,  prepare,  and  serve  nutritious 
and  appetizing  family  meals. 

Discussion  11 — Extending  Homey  Hospitality 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  November  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  April  1967 
Objective:    To  discuss  the  joy  which  can  come  to  a  homemaker  and  her  family 
through  extending  hospitality,  and  to  show  the  role  of  food  in  enter- 
taining. 

Discussion   12 — A  Happy  Home  Is  an  Earlier  Heaven 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  December  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  May  1967 
Objective:    To  summarize  how  the  homemaker  and  her  family  can  benefit  through 
homemaking  education  and  to  reemphasize  the  objectives  of  the  past 
year. 

The  titles  and  objectives  of  the  discussions  by  Celestia  J.  Taylor  are  as  follows: 

Discussion   13 — Wise  Spending  Brings  Happy  Ending 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Second   Meeting,  January   1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  June  1967 
Objective:  To  show  how  a  budget  sets  up  guidelines  which  help  solve  financial 
problems. 

Discussion   14 — Budgeting  for  Young  Married  Couples  and  for  Retired  Couples 
Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,   February  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 
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Objective:    To  show  that  wise  financial  planning  rs  helpful  in  all  circumstances 
for  all  age  groups. 

Discussion  15 — Don't  Let  Your  Yearning  Exceed  Your  Earning 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  March  1967 
Southern   Hemisphere:  August   1967 
Objective:    To  explain  that  credit  wisely  used  can  be  a  tool  in  assisting  family 
income,  but  it  can  be  a  hazard  to  family  happiness  if  over-extended. 

Discussion  16 — Keeping  Records 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  April  1967 

Southern   Hemisphere:  September  1967 
Objective:    To  show  the  importance  of  keeping  home  management  records. 

Discussion  17 — Project  Thrift 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  May  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  October  1967 
Objective:    To  show  that  through  careful  planning  and  knowledgeable  buying,  a 
family  can  be  clothed  attractively  with  a  limited  budget. 

SUIVIMER  MONTHS 

Sewing  Course 

Northern  Hemisphere:  June,   July,   August,   September   1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  November,  December,  1967,  January, 

February   1968 

Objective:    To  teach  sewing  skills. 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS 
Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1966-67 
Alberta  H.  Christensen 


■  The  Relief  Society  course  giv- 
en at  the  third  meeting  of  the 
month,  will  now  be  known  as  the 
Social  Relations  course.  As  the 
title  implies,  the  lessons  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  with  hu- 
man relationships  that  originate 
in  the  home  and  extend  into 
areas  of  Church  and  community 
living.  An  important  goal  of  these 
Relief  Society  lessons  entitled 
"Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
Home"  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  improvement  of  these  re- 
lationships. 

Many  of  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  lessons  have  been  di- 
rected toward  bettering  human 
relationships,  and  special  em- 
phasis, in  some  areas  of  the  les- 
sons, has  been  placed  upon  the 
husband- wife  relationships.  Sug- 


gestions have  been  offered  to 
help  the  father  understand  the 
desires,  aspirations,  and  emotion- 
al needs  of  his  wife  and  children. 
The  Social  Relations  lessons 
will  continue  to  correlate  with  the 
lessons  currently  being  studied  by 
the  Melchizedek  Priesthood.  In 
general,  they  will  present  the 
position  of  the  woman  in  relation 
to  those  subjects  with  which  they 
correlate.  The  objective  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  through  discussion 
and  application,  a  cooperation 
and  understanding  that  will  re- 
sult in  more  abundant  living  by 
Latter-day  Saint  families.  Love 
and  understanding  not  only  en- 
rich the  lives  of  all  family  mem- 
bers, but  may  inject  an  element 
of  good  will  into  all  other  human 
relationships.  Understanding  and 
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good  will  toward  others  are  much 
needed  in  today's  world  of  stress, 
skepticism,  and  mistrust. 

Lesson  6  (Lesson  18  in  the 
Series) ,  is  entitled  "That  All  May 
Learn."  We  have  been  specifically 
admonished  to  teach  one  another 
the  "doctrine  of  the  kingdom." 
Since  the  impact  of  words  and 
the  power  of  example  are  vitally 
important  in  the  learning  process, 
it  is  obvious  that  teaching  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  That  Latter-day 
Saint  women  may  become  aware 
of  the  means  by  which  they  may 
fulfill  their  role  in  accomplishing 
this  divine  admonition,  is  the 
central  theme  of  the  lesson;  that 
they  may  be  motivated  to  utilize 
these  means,  is  the  lesson  ob- 
jective. 

It  has  been  an  objective  in  the 
correlating  Relief  Society  lessons 
and,  specifically  emphasized  in 
lesson  seven  "The  Sensitive  Line," 
to  remind  a  woman  that  she 
shares  equal  responsibility  in 
making  a  satisfying  and  reward- 
ing relationship  with  her  hus- 
band, and  in  being  sensitive  to 
other  human  relationships. 

A  woman's  inherent  sensitivity 
may  lead  her  to  a  more  gracious 
acceptance  of  a  gift,  whether  it 
be  a  tangible  article,  or  the  less 
tangible  but  far  more  important 
gift  of  love  and  understanding. 
Relevant  to  the  subject  is  the 
scripture  "For  what  doth  it  profit 
a  man  if  a  gift  is  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  receive  not  the  gift?" 
(D&C  88:33). 

"From  Virtue  to  Virtue"  is  the 
title  of  lesson  eight,  the  final  les- 
son for  the  year  1966.  This  lesson 


points  out  that  we  attain  per- 
fection by  progressing  spiritually, 
from  grace  to  grace.  As  our  faith 
deepens,  we  become  more  per- 
ceptive to  things  of  the  spirit;  as 
our  spirituality  is  increased,  our 
faith  is  strengthened,  becoming 
more  positive  as  a  guiding  in- 
fluence in  our  lives. 

The  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
lessons  for  1967,  "On  Earth  and 
in  Heaven,"  will  be  concerned 
with  various  aspects  of  law.  as 
it  relates  to  the  Priesthood  bear- 
er's position  in  the  home,  the 
Church,  and  the  community.  The 
remaining  five  Relief  Society  les- 
sons of  the  1966-67  Social  Re- 
lations course  will  correlate  with 
aspects  of  this  proposed  course  of 
study. 

Means  to  promote  thought  in- 
volvement and  verbal  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  class  members 
will  be  used,  such  as  scriptural 
quotations,  a  conversation,  a  well- 
phrased  question,  a  socio-drama, 
or  a  provocative  statement,  case 
stories,  etc.  If  the  class  leader  is 
imaginative,  and  uses  these  real- 
istic illustrations  wisely,  she  can 
add  variety  and  interest  to  the 
class  period  and,  through  partici- 
pation, to  the  individual  class 
member,  who  will  become  a  part- 
ner in  resolving  some  problem 
situations  common  to  most  of  us. 
A  case  study  often  may  cut  deep 
into  the  core  of  a  problem,  reveal- 
ing various  aspects  of  a  situation 
which  would  not  be  observed  in 
a  mere  telling  of  the  incident. 
Class  members  may  thus  be  led 
to  see  more  easily  and  to  evaluate 
more  wisely,  their  own  similar 
situations. 


Lesson  6  (Lesson  18  in  Series) — That  All  May  Learn 
Northern  Hemisphere:  Third  Meeting,  October  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  March  1967 
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Objective:  To  motivate  Latter-day  Saint  women  to  fulfill  their  role  in  teaching 
one  another  "all  things  that  pertain  unto  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Lesson  7  (Lesson  19  in  Series) — ^The  Sensitive  Line 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Third  Meeting,  November  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  April  1967 

Objective:  To  remind  a  woman  that  she  shares  equal  responsibility  in  making 

a  satisfying  and  rewarding  relationship  with  her  husband,  and  in  being  sensitive 

to  other  human  relationships. 

Lesson  8  (Lesson  20  in  Series) — From  Virtue  to  Virtue 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Third  Meeting,   December  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  May  1967 

Objective:  To  point  out  that  we  attain  perfection  by  progressing  spiritually,  from 

virtue  to  virtue. 

CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 
Ideals  of  Womanhood  in  Relation  to  Home  and  the  Family 

Textbook:  Out  of  the  Best  Books 

Volume  II:  Home  and  the  Family 

by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas 

Preview  of  Lessons — 1966-67 

Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 

■  The  experience  of  the  last  growth  and  refinement  of  the  in- 
two  years,  during  which  literary  dividual  woman, 
lessons  have  been  taken  from  The  critical  approaches  which 
material  selected  and  published  were  detailed  in  the  first  volume 
for  the  Relief  Society,  has  proven  of  Out  of  the  Best  Books  will  con- 
so  successful  that  a  second  book  tinue  to  be  used,  for  their  base 
has  been  authorized.  As  the  first  is  broadly  cultural,  and  they  are 
volume  focused  on  developing  in-  therefore  appropriate  to  any  ar- 
dividual  values,  the  second  will  tistic  medium.  Emphasis  will  still 
center  upon  home  and  family.  need  to  be  given  to  literature. 
The  principal  objective  of  this  however,  since  not  all  lessons  can 
course  is  the  presentation  of  cul-  be  supported  meaningfully  by  ex- 
tural  and  fine  arts  which  will  amples  from  the  other  fine  arts, 
reflect  and  motivate  the  develop-  In  response  to  repeated  ques- 
ment  of  desirable  attributes  and  tions,  the  discussions  which  fol- 
characteristics  to  be  emulated  in  low  the  selections  in  Volume  II 
the  life  of  every  Relief  Society  will  go  beyond  providing  neces- 
sister,  that  she  may  realize  a  cul-  sary  biographical  information  and 
tural  wholeness  that  will,  in  brief  critical  analysis.  As  part  of 
turn,  be  radiated  in  her  home  and  each  section,  if  not  always  as 
benefit  all  members  of  her  family,  part  of  every  selection,  there  will 
Although  it  is  understood  that  be  an  attempt  to  suggest  some 
the  selection  of  cultural  material  vital  issues  which  the  material 
will  be  in  the  area  of  Home  and  raises.  Questions  which  may  be 
Family,  the  focus  of  this  course  used  in  class — or  which  may 
of  study  during  the  next  two  simply  spark  reader  interest — 
years  will  be  beamed  toward  the  will  be  part  of  the  text.  This  is 
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not  to  keep  the  anthology  from  perience  and,  thereby,  give  addi- 
speaking  for  itself.  Class  leaders  tional  richness  and  depth  to  life, 
and  class  members  will  surely  be  If  all  problems  are  finally  theo- 
free  to  react  individually,  but  di-  logical,  culture  yet  serves  to 
rections  can  aid  the  inexperienced  sharpen  our  sensitivity,  enlarge 
without  coercing  the  expert.  our  sympathy,  and  refine  our  per- 
Each  lesson  will  be  centered  ception.  In  a  very  special  and 
around  a  desirable  womanly  at-  attractive  sense  it  helps  us  to  see 
tribute.  Supporting  material  will  the  implications  of  our  beliefs, 
attempt  to  illuminate  each  con-  When  the  Lord  states,  in  Sec- 
cept.  In  the  first  lesson,  for  in-  tion  38  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
stance,  a  series  of  selections  will  enants,  that  if  we  are  not  "one" 
illustrate  problems  and  possibili-  we  are  not  his,  the  context  makes 
ties  in  developing  understanding,  it  clear  that  something  more 
The  special  contribution  of  wom-  than  unity  of  thought  and  pur- 
en  to  such  development  will  be  pose  is  intended.  For  the  brief 
stressed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  parable  which  precedes  this  state- 
keeping  our  concern  family-wide,  ment  stresses  the  necessity  for 
It  is  hoped  that  this  approach  completeness  as  well  as  harmony, 
may  help  Relief  Society  members  Culture  is  a  catalyst  which  aids 
appreciate  the  unique  ability  of  us  in  achieving  such  wholeness, 
culture  to  provide  vicarious  ex- 
Lesson  titles  and  objectives  for  the  year  1966-67  are  as  follows: 

Lesson  1 — A  Candle  of  Understanding 

"Light  a  candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart."  2  Esdras 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,  October  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  March  1967 

Objective:  A  woman  of  understanding  tempers  knowledge  with  compassion  and 

sympathy  with  sensitivity. 

Lesson  2 — Refinement  Creates  Beauty 

"Refinement  creates  beauty  everywhere."  William  Hazlitt 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,  November  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  April  1967 

Objective:  A  refined  woman  gives  her  home  a  sense  of  physical  well-being  and 

spiritual  grace. 

Lesson  3 — Humility  Yields  Strength 

"Humility  like  darkness  reveals  the  heavenly  lights."  Henry  David  Thoreau 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,  January  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  May  1967 

Objective:  As  she  is  teachable,  a  woman  is  able  to  help  others  become  receptive 

to  the  inner  strengths  of  meekness  and  gentility. 

Lesson  4 — ^Time  for  Courtesy 

"There  is  always  time  for  courtesy."  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,  February  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  June  1967 

Objective:  A  woman  should  be  respectful  and  considerate  of  other  people  at  all 

times,  but  not  to  the  point  of  compromising  her  own  integrity  or  standards. 

Lesson  5 — Diligence  Ennobles  Work 

"All  things  are  won  by  diligence."  Menander 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,  March  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  In  her  own  diligence  a  woman  can  help  others  appreciate  the  virtues 

which  ennoble  work. 
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Lesson  6 — Virtue  Nourishes  the  Soul 

"Virtue  is  the  health  of  the  soul."  Joseph  Joubert 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,  April  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  August  1967 

Objective:  To  show  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  statement  "Virtue  is  the  health 

of  the  soul." 

Lesson  7 — Charity  Out  of  a  Pure  Heart 

"The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart."  New  Testament: 

Timothy  1:5 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,   May  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  September  1967 

Objective:  Charity,  or  the  pure  love  of  Christ,  distinguishes  those  who  give — and 

those  who  receive — graciously. 

ATTENTION:  English-speaking  Southern  Hemisphere  Stakes  and  Missions 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  eight  Cultural  Refinement  (literature) 
lessons  are  needed  and  only  seven  are  published  in  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, the  General  Board  suggests  that  each  English-speaking  stake  and  mission 
use  the  eighth  Cultural  Refinement  (literature)  lesson  period  to  review  the 
objectives  of  the  seven  preceding  lessons,  pointing  out  the  values  which  have 
come  to  the  class  members  in  their  lives  as  women,  in  applying  the  objectives 
to  their  own  lives.  Seven  assignments  might  be  made  in  each  ward  or  branch. 
Where  the  ward  or  branch  class  leader  has  not  been  able  to  present  all  the 
selections  from  the  text  Out  of  the  Best  Books,  she  may  also  bring  an  unused 
selection  from  the  text  into  her  lesson. 


SUMMER  AND  SLEEPING  BAGS 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

Tonight,  with  summer  all  about  me,  cool 

Crushed  grass  smell,   relentless  cricket  song, 

And  quiet  talk  of  pebbled   brook  along 

The  neighbor's  field,  I  look  up  in  the  pool 

Of  spaceless  depths,  where  worlds  upon  worlds  throng 

A  universe,   more  than   mind  can  tell; 

Immensity  presses  on   my  well 

Of  green.   Beside  me  undisturbed  the   long 

Sweet  breathing  of  my  son   recalls  a   night 

Of  summer  stars  above  two   poplar  trees 

And   my  own  childhood  questionings  that  might 

Have  paralleled  his  thoughts  tonight.  Were  these 

The  same  stars  that  watched  then?   How  very  far 

From   pebbled   brooks  and  grass  to  where  they  are. 


Notes  on  the  New  Authors  of  the  Lessons 


■  Alice  Colton  Smith,  Logan, 
Utah,  author  of  the  Visiting 
Teacher  Messages  'Truths  to 
Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,"  beginning  in  October 
1966,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Board  of  Relief  Society 
since  1964  and  has  served  on  the 
spiritual  hving  and  foreign  publi- 
cations committees.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  former  Congressman 
from  Utah  Don  B.  Colton  and 
Grace  Stringham  Colton,  and  the 
wife  of  J.  Whitney  Smith.  A  son 
Philip  is  attending  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  daughter  Carolyn  C. 
Moody  lives  in  Logan.  Another 
daughter  Annette  C.  Smith  is  de- 
ceased. 

Sister  Smith  has  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  sociology  from  Utah  State 
University,  where  she  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  that  department. 
She  has  studied  also  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  George  Washington 
University.  While  her  husband 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Israel,  Sister  Smith 
was  asked  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Embassy  Committee  on  Israel- 
American  relations.  During  1958- 
60,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Utah 
State  Textbook  and  Curriculum 
Commission. 

In  Relief  Society  work.  Sister 
Smith  has  served  as  literature  and 
social  science  class  leader,  and  as 
a  branch  president.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  Mission 
Relief  Society  while  her  husband 
served  as  president  in  that  mis- 
sion. 


■  Celestia  J.  Taylor,  author  of  the 
homemaking  discussions  "Devel- 
opment Through  Homemaking 
Education,"  beginning  January 
1967,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Board  of  Relief  Society 
since  1962.  She  has  served  on  the 
social  science  and  literature  com- 
mittees and  has  often  written 
scripts  used  in  departmental 
meetings  at  a  Relief  Society  an- 
nual conference.  She  has  had 
poems  published  in  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  and  her  ar- 
ticle, "Three  Women,"  featured 
in  the  May  1966  issue,  recounts 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  Sis- 
ter Taylor's  grandparents  in  the 
settlement  of  Utah  County,  Utah. 
She  was  bom  in  the  lovely  moun- 
tain village  of  Alpine.  She  re- 
ceived her  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master's  degrees  in  English  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  where 
she  is  now  teaching  in  the  Eng- 
lish department. 

Sister  Taylor  has  a  lovely  sing- 
ing voice  and  has  studied  under 
Florence  J.  Madsen.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Lynn  D.  Taylor,  Provo 
merchant,  and  the  mother  of  five 
children,  all  of  whom  are  married 
except  the  youngest  son  who  is 
serving  a  mission  in  England.  Sis- 
ter Taylor  has  served  as  stake 
literature  class  leader  and  as  a 
ward  Relief  Society  president.  Her 
charming  home  high  on  the  hills 
east  of  Provo  is  a  haven  of  hos- 
pitality where  family  and  friends 
enjoy  a  spirit  of  loving  kindness 
and  gracious  welcome. 
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Hazel  S.  Cannon 

DOES  YOUR  HOME  HAVE  A  PERSONALITY? 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  September  1966 
Southern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  February  1967 

Objective:  To  show  that  through  wise  planning  and  creativity,  the  home- 
maker  can  fashion  a  home  of  good  taste  which  expresses 
her  personality  and  that  of  her  family. 


INTRODUCTION 

Mary  Jane's  home  is  distinctively 
Mary  Jane.  It  bears  her  signature 
with  charm  and  good  taste,  and  is 
different  from  any  other  home  in  the 
ward.  An  interesting  observation  is 
that  individuality  has  been  achieved 
through  a  small  outlay  of  money  and  a 
large  outlay  of  time  and  creative 
know-how.  She  antiqued  her  twenty- 
year-old  dining  room  set,  the  lines 
good  but  the  finish  marred,  in  ivory. 
An  attractive  new  gold-framed  mirror 
hangs  above  the  buffet.  Antiquing 
found  its  way  into  her  bedroom  also, 
but  is  executed  differently.  A  brass 
bed  is  enhanced  by  lovely  old  Queen 
Anne  chests  on  either  side,  refinished 
in  a  color  called  Venetian  blue.  A 
night  stand  commode,  also  renewed  to 
match  the  chests,  joins  a  comfortable 
chair.  Gracing  the  commode  is  an 
artistic  bouquet  of  Mary  Jane's 
Flemish  flowers  (plastic  flowers  made 
elegant  by  special  treatment).  An  all- 
purpose  room,  converted  from  a  porch, 
strikes  a  fresh,  happy  note.  The  chalk 
white  walls  and  black  marbleized 
linoleum  are  a  perfect  foil  for  wrought 
iron  metal  chairs  upholstered  in  a 
bright  pinky-orange  print.  Other  pro- 
jects are  still  in  the  making,  but  one 
never  doubts  that  the  Johnson  home 
will  have  personality. 


REFLECT  YOUR  PERSONALITY 

Houses  are  for  people,  not  peo- 
ple for  houses.  What  are  your 
hobbies,  your  tastes,  your  inter- 
ests, your  pattern  of  living,  your 
likes  and  dislikes?  A  house  and 
its  furnishings  should  be  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  needs  of 
the  family.  While  homemakers 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of 
the  products  of  modem  science — 
new  techniques,  materials,  and 
textures — it  is  folly  to  bow  to  the 
fad  of  the  moment,  especially  in 
major  expenditures.  Don't  worry 
about  what  "they"  are  doing  this 
fall.  Someone  has  wisely  said  that 
following  a  fad  or  making  con- 
cessions to  the  latest  vogue  in 
home  decoration  can  keep  one's 
true  "personality  from  coming 
through." 

TO   DISCUSS 

1.  What  purposes  should  a  house 
fulfill?  Note  to  leader:  Try  to  elicit 
the  following  responses  from  the  class 
...  a  home  must  be  functional;  it  must 
be    suitable    economically;    it    should 
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possess  individuality;  it  should  be  as 
l>eautiful  as  a  homemaker  can  make  it. 
2.  A  rule  of  thumb  in  decorating  is 
that  nothing  in  a  house  is  worth  its 
space  unless  it  is  useful  or  beautiful 
or  both.  Can  you  justify  this  state- 
ment? Give  examples. 

THE  THEME   IS  THE  THING 

Unity  and  interest  are  created 
when  a  room  has  a  theme  or 
focal  point  to  coordinate  its  parts. 

One  homemaker  chose  four  hand- 
some inexpensive  prints  of  old  colonial 
Williamsburg.  Her  husband  skillfully 
framed  the  prints,  painting  the  mats 
surrounding  the  pictures  the  exact 
color  of  the  walls,  which  lends  an  un- 
usual note.  The  livable  color  scheme 
for  the  room  is  carefully  pulled  from 
the  prints,  an  old  trick  but  still  a  very 
effective  one  for  achieving  harmony. 
Another  woman  created  a  room  with  a 
feeling  that  was  different  because  she 
expressed  a  particular  point  of  view. 
She  built  her  living  room  around  some 
family  heirloom  Jasperware  Wedge- 
wood  plates.  The  blue  plates  with 
their  white  cameo  reliefs  are  stunning 
with  the  light  wedgewood-blue  walls 
and  washable  white  corduroy  drap- 
eries she  has  made  herself.  Driftwood, 
gathered  from  the  beach,  is  featured 
over  the  mantle  of  a  modern  home, 
along  with  contemporary  glass  in 
jewel  tones. 

Your  theme  might  be  a  piece  of 
furniture  you  wish  to  feature,  a  fabric, 
a  rug — anything  you  own  or  obtain  or 
create  which  you  feel  comfortable  with 
and  to  which  you  wish  to  give  promi- 
nence. 

COLOR  IS  MAGIC 

Do  certain  colors  ever  make 
you  happy,  irritable,  serene,  or 
depressed?  Color  can  accomplish 
more  inexpensively  than  any 
other  decorating  ingredient.  It  is 
the  magic  which  can  unify  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture,  minimize 
architectural  defects,  and  make  a 
charming  home  out  of  a  dull  one. 
As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  have  classic, 
simple  backgrounds  in  neutral  or 
subdued  colors,  and  to  use  strong- 


er color  for  accents.  However,  no 
one  wants  to  obtain  the  effect  in 
a  room  referred  to  years  ago  as 
"waiting  room  tan."  One  pre- 
dominating color  in  a  room  is 
good,  and  large  areas  of  one  color 
in  small  rooms  tend  to  create  a 
sense  of  space.  Larger  rooms  can 
tolerate  color  and  pattern  for 
warmth  and  softness.  Color  tran- 
sition from  one  room  to  the  ad- 
joining room  is  also  important. 

TO   DISCUSS 

How  can  we  become  more  sensitive 
to  color  and  its  use?  (The  leader 
might  draw  from  the  class  the  follow- 
ing: reading  of  homemaking  maga- 
zines; study  with  one's  own  home  in 
mind,  visits  to  stores  selling  home 
furnishings,  museums,  and  public 
buildings;  be  observant  of  the  use  of 
color  but  not  critical  when  visiting 
homes  of  others;  be  conscious  of  color 
combinations  everywhere,  including 
nature;  converse  with  artists,  and  peo- 
ple who  have  a  broad  knowledge  of 
color;  experiment  with  swatches  of 
fabric  and  color  samples.  Emphasize 
that  learning  about  color  can  be  a 
thrilling  experience  throughout  a 
homemaker 's  life.) 

SUMMARY 

The  selection  of  furniture  and 
its  arrangement,  floor  coverings, 
the  exciting  subject  of  accessories 
— these  are  a  few  of  the  numerous 
areas  to  explore  and  study  to  aid 
you  in  changing  a  house  into  a 
home.  Awareness  and  study  will 
also  help  you  to  develop  a  feeling 
for  good  design,  proportion,  and 
balance. 

In  Roman  mythology  we  read 
of  Janus,  guardian  of  the  gates 
and  doors,  who  is  represented  by 
two  faces  because  every  door 
looks  two  ways.  It  is  also  said 
that  one  face  is  looking  to  the 
past,  while  the  other  scans  the 
present     and     the     future.     We 
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should  try  to  look  at  both  the 
past  and  the  present  with  our 
minds  and  our  affections  in  order 
to  express  personality  in  our 
homes.  Learn  to  be  happy  in 
living  with  what  you  have. 

TO  DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

Few,  indeed,  can  redecorate  and/or 
add  to  furnishings  all  at  once.  It  takes 
work  and  planning.  Make  a  tentative 


five-year-plan  for  home  improvement, 
listing  each  of  the  years  across  a  page 
and  under  each  year  the  anticipated 
improvements,  replacements,  or  addi- 
tions, with  the  estimated  cost.  Some 
years,  of  course,  you  may  do  nothing. 
Star  those  items  you  or  your  family 
can  do  yourselves.  Example:  Under 
1966  you  may  plan  new  linoleum  for 
the  kitchen— $100.00,  *new  cafe-style 
curtains  for  kitchen,  and  *materials  to 
refinish  top  of  David's  study  desk — 
$5.00. 


A 


lA/ARNING! 

FIRE  HAZARD  OF  CLEANING  CLOTHS  USING 
SOLUTION   IN   MAY  HOMEMAKING  LESSON 

The  February  1966  Relief  Society  Magazine,  page  144, 
item  8,  of  the  work  meeting  lesson  for  May,  contains  a 
suggestion  for  a  solution  for  cleaning  medium  and  dark- 
colored  wood.  The  suggested  solution  is  made  by  adding 
3  tablespoons  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  1  tablespoon  of 
turpentine  to  1  quart  of  hot  water.  While  this  is  an  effective 
cleaning  solution,  there  is  danger  of  fire  by  spontaneous 
combustion  if  the  cloths  used  in  applying  the  solution  are 
not  carefully  discarded  or  destroyed.  They  can  be  placed 
in  metal  cans  with  tight-fitting  lids,  or  hung  on  a  clothesline 
outside  in  the  shade,  where  air  circulates  around  them, 
before  disposing  of  them.  They  should  never  be  left  in  a 
room,  in  a  drawer,  or  in  a  place  where  heat,  sunlight,  or 
fuel  could  cause  the  linseed  oil  to  ignite. 
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Fully  Dramatized 
Sound  Filmstrip 

m  VIVIQ  bULUK 
The  First  Vision 

of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

Here  you  can  follow  the  thrilling 
beginning  of  the  restoration  dur- 
ing 1820,  including  the  revivals, 
Joseph's  search,  his  first  vision, 
being  ridiculed  and  reviled,  and 
his  testimony.  A  valuable  sound- 
filmstrip,  in  full  color,  for  each 
Latter-day  Saint  family  to  cher- 
ish and  show  upon  numerous 
occasions  (Family  night,  fire- 
sides, missionary  work,  class  les- 
sons, etc.) 


Film:  152  frames    Record:  Side  1  The  Apostasy  Side  2  The  First  Vision 


Magnificent  Aid  for  the  Missionary  and  Teacher 

/  included  as  an  excellent  companion  feature  to  "The  First 

Exciting  Bonus  Feature    j  vision,"    it   concerns   the   establishment   of   the   primitive 

TKa    Ai^/%e+oe«#  ^  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  founded  upon  apostles  and  prophets 

I  ne    A\pOSXclSy    I  guided  by  revelation  and  the  great  apostasy  which  followed. 


Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

DESERET  FILM  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 


2-in-1  offer  | 

both  for  just  $10.50      2231  Garfield  Avenue     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84108 


THE   MORNING  SKIES  ARE  FAIR  AND   BRIGHT 

Vilate  R.   McAllister 

The  morning  skies  are  fair  and  bright — 
Then  mists  begin  to  gather, 

And  chances  are  before  it's  night 
We'll  have  inclement  weather. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  at  breal<  of  day 
What  fortune  may  befall  him 

Before  its  ending?  Who  can  say 

That  there  will  naught  appall  him? 

Still, ^let  not  worry,  doubt,  and  fear 
Engulf  the  morning  hours. 

Expect  the  day  to  bring  its  share 
Of  happiness  and  flowers. 

But  lest  a  storm  come  unannounced. 
Prepare  your  soul  to  greet  it 

As  part  of  life.  Salvation   lies 

In   how  you've  planned  to  meet  it. 
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SACRED  MUSIC  FOR 

RELIEF  SOCIETY 

CHORUSES  (SSA) 

ABIDE  WITH   ME;   'TIS 

EVENTIDE-Madsen    25 

COME,    COME,    YE    SAINTS 

— Madsen     25 

GOSPEL  GIVES  UNBOUNDED 

STRENGTH-Schreiner     30 

HEAVENS   ARE   TELLING 

—Haydn     25 

LORD   BLESS   AND   KEEP 

THEE-Madsen     25 

NO  MAN   IS  AN   ISLAND 

— Ringwald    25 

PRAYERFUL   HOUR — Chopin  ..  .25 

OH,  MAY  I  KNOW  THE  LORD 

AS    FRIEND-Madsen     20 

ONWARD  CHRISTIAN 

SOLDIERS— Simeone   30 

THIS  DAY  IS  MINE-Ware 20 


Q   Money  Enclosed 

Use  this  advertisement  as  your  order  blank 
Music  Sent  on  Approval 


DAYNES  MUSIC  CO. 

145  SOUTH  STATE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  84111 

Please  send  the  music  indicated  above: 

□   On    Approval  □   Charge 

□  Money  Enclosed 

Name 


Address 

City  and  State. 


The  totally  new 


llai|iieslMliific    I 

IIIINIIIIIIIP'"'^ 


PARK    FREE 

in    the   spacious    lot   just  east   of   our   new 

store  ...  or  in  any  of  the  downtown   lots. 

WE    VALIDATE 


TO  A  HURT  CHILD 

Alda   L.   Brown 

What  sweet  rapture 
In  one  refrain.  .  .  . 
To  hear  a  robin 
In  the  rain! 

What  sheer  ecstasy 
It  is  to  know 
That  violets  bloom 
Beneath  the  snow! 

But,  oh,  the  happiness 
That  calms  our  fears, 
To  see  a  smile 
Break  through  your  tears. 


ABSOLUTES 

Vesta  Nickerson  Fairbairn 

The   mountain   skies  are  such 

Unfathomed  blue 
That  green   of   pines   must   be 

Intense   in   hue, 
The  day-moon  pale,  and  clouds 

Be  snowflake   white 
To  match  and  keep  this  key 

Of  high,   pure  light. 


WASTED  HOURS 
Ruth  G.  Rothe 

The  door  is  locked  on  yesterday 
And  no  one  has  the  key 
To  open  it  and  let  us  grasp 
Our  lost  felicity.  .  .  . 
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PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

around  an  exciting  MURDOCK  TOUR 


1 .  Vikingland  Tour 

Departs  July  1 2th 

Jet  DC-8  express  to  Scandi- 
navia for  22  days  of  enchantment 
— Miss  nothing  of  real  interesting 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
—  Highest  Class  accomodations 
at  amazingly  low  cost. 


2.  LDS  Temples  &  Lake  Louise 

Tour  -  Departs  July  1 1 

12  spiritual-rich  days  in  United 
States  and  Canada — Air  condi- 
tioned bus  to  the  beauties  of  Lake 
Lduise  and  summer  in  Western 
Canada  —  Temple  Sessions  in 
Cardston,  Idaho  Falls  and  Logan 
(Temple  recommends  required) 


(Mt) 

MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC.  1 4  South  Main/Salt  Lake  City,  Utah              * 
Phone:  328-3161                                                                                I 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  on:                                            I 
1    1  Vikinglands  Tour     [^  LDS  Temples  and  Lake  Louise  Tour         • 

MURDOCK 
TRAVEL 

Name , I 

Address • 

City State • 

BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine  is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deteret  News.  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  -  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly  Index  Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below   if  bound   volumes   are  to   be  mailed. 

Postage    Rates   from    Salt    Lake    City,    Utah 


Zone  1  and  2    . 

..   .55 

Zone  6   . . . . 

.90 

Zone  3   

..   .60 

Zone  7    

1.05 

Zone  4    

..   .65 

Zone  8    

1.20 

Zone  5    

..    .80 

NORTHWEST  TOUR 

June  25  -July  2 

HILL  CUMORAH  TOURS 

July  1966 

SUMMER  PARADISE 

HAWAIIAN  TOUR 

July  23 

BLACK  HILLS 
PASSION  PLAY  TOUR 

August  21 

NEW  ENGLAND-CANADIAN 
FALL  TOUR 

September  3 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  -  359-8051 
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Mrs.   Isabell  Christensen  Overson 
Richfield,   Utah 


Mrs.  Serena  Jacobson   Larson 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


92 


91 


Mrs.   Marcia  Armstrong  Jolley 
Provo,   Utah 

Mrs.   Lily  A.  Parker 
Kennewick,  Washington 


Mrs.   Catherine  Alice   McCarrell   Bee 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Alice  Brindley  Waters 
Orem,   Utah 

Mrs.   Hettie  Jane  Smith   Hunt 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


QA  Mrs.   Mary  Garrett 
uU  Richland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Eva  Maesar  Crandall 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Phebeth  Ann  Evans  Seymour 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Clara  Woodbury  Barlow 

Sylvester  Adams 
Las  Vegas,   Nevada 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Powell  Smythe 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Annie  Isabel  Riggs  Ostvig 
Monticelle,   Minnesota 

Mrs.  Mary  Court 
Sutton,  Coldfield 
England 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  Collings  Parrish 
Centerville,   Utah 


MY  HOUR 

Pearie  M.  Ois^n 

This  hour  Is  mine  to  lose  or  use — 
To  mar,  to  brighten — as  I  choose. 

This  hour  is  all  I  have  secure; 
Now  I  am  breathing,  calm  and  sure! 

This  hour  is  brief,  yet  will  be  gold 
Invested  in  myself — when  old. 

This  hour  of  mine  has  power  to  be 
Important  in  eternity! 
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choice  Reading 


FASCINATING  WOMANHOOD 

by  Helen  Andelin  $5.50 

Remake  yourself  into  a  woman  your  husband 
will  admire !     This  book   is   a  scholarly  and 
completely  thought-out  approach  to  the  crea- 
tion of  total  femininity  within  you.   These 
are  the  principles  you  must  apply  in  winning 
a  man's  genuine  love. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  THINGS  OF  GOD 

by  Alma  P.  Burton  $2.95 

A  popular  writer  takes  us  into  the  realm  of 
modern  doctrine  to  help  us  understand  God's 
relationship  to  man.  This  well-written  book 
gives  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  basic 
truths  concerning  God  —  that  he  lives,  that 
we  were  created  in  his  image,  that  exaltation 
is  possible  through  faithfulness. 


He^eret  Book 

COM    P  A  N  Y 

44  EAST  SO  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD..  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  841 10 

or  777  South  N4ain,  Orange  California  92669 

Enclosed  please  find  check money  order 

Or.  I  have  an  account,  plea.se  charge Total 

amount,  plus  3'/2%  Utah  Sales  Tax  for  Utah  resi- 
dents ordering  from  Salt  Lake,  or  plus  4%  Calif. 
Sales  Tax  for  Calif  residents  ordering  from  Orange 

store,  $ 


Check  Books  wanted: 

□  Fascinating  Womanhood 

□  Understanding  The  Things  of  God 


Name. 
City 


Address 


State. 


.Zip R.S.June  66 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


i' 


■''A?}f 


BIRTHDAYS  AKE  i^UJN! 

Whether  you're  a  little  girl  or  a  seventy-five  year  old  sugar  company, 

birthdays  are  memorable.  Before  we  blow  out  the  75  candles  on  our  Diamond  Jubilee 

Birthday  Cake,  we  want  to  make  these  wishes  for  our  many  friends: 


May  you  enjoy  the  fun  of  making  sweet  treats 
for  loved  ones  .  .  .  U  and  I  Sugar  will  help  with 
as  fine  a  sugar  made,  anywhere  in  the  world! 

/Ill  ^^y  y  ""^  ^^^^  s\,&xt  bright  and  end  pleasantly 
yK  ^M/^j^M^  ■  ■  ■  ^™'"  breakfast  to  evening  dessert,  U  and  I 
I  (J  L^        "^  Sugar  promises  to  sweeten  your  day! 

iffJlA,  May  you  have  abundant  sunshine  and  rainfall 
■/o  MJ^  ^^jr^-^"^    ■  ■  ■  ^^^  produce  a  bumper  crop  of  home-grown 


U  and  I  Sugar. 


^O^j 


^a^\ 


^t0i^ 


Bakers,  bottlers,  candymakers,  canners, 
freezers,  preservers  and  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers . .  .  U  and  I  will  continue  to  supply  the 
highest  quality  sugars  that  help  make  your 
products  the  best  of  their  kind. 

May  our  45  million  dollar  sugar  industry  flour- 
ish and  continue  to  contribute  millions  of  tax 
dollars  for  better  .schools,  highways  and  public 


SWEETNESS  IN  YOUR  LIFE! 


Your 
home 
sugar 


JUSILEE 
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Iris  W.   Schow 


As  a  child  Grandfather  walks  Aalborg's  streets 
With   his  Grandma   pointing  it  out  to  him 
That  the  arrow  swings  on  the  weather  vane 
To  report  the  wind's   most   recent  whim. 

The  elders  come  when  the  fields  are  white 
For  the  harvesting.   Now  the  great  sails  fill, 
And  the  westward  wind   in  the  bright  sun's  wake 
From   newness  to  newness  glides  out,   until 

A  journey  starts  where  the  voyage  ends. 
The  wagons  roll;  Grandpa's  young  feet  plod; 
And  far,   and  farther  behind  them   lies 
Old  Grandma's  grave  in  the  prairie  sod. 

His  tough,  tanned  feet  follow  kine  and  plow; 
The  whims  of  man  and  of  wind  are  learned; 
A  course  is  charted;  a  wife  is  won; 
And  slowly  a  farm  and  a  home  are  earned. 

The  wind  blows  warm  and  the  wind   blows  cold; 
The  lean  years  follow  the  fat  years  by; 
His  beleaguered  parents  bequeath  good  gifts, 
The  roots  of  faith  and  the  will  to  try. 

The  old  are  gone,   but  the  striplings  thrive; 

And  the  farm  work  falls  to  the  willing  young, 

When   his  call  arrives,  and  he  journeys  back 

To  phrase  ancient  truths  in  his  childhood's  tongue. 

Dear  old  Grandpa's  steps  are  slow  but  firm, 
As  he  hoes  his  hard-earned   bit  of  earth, 
And  our  day  approaches  to  take  our  stand 
In  the  ceaseless  conflict  and  prove  our  worth. 


The  Cover: 

Frontispiece: 

Art  Layout: 
Illustrations: 


Redfish   Lake  and  Sawtooth   Mountains,   Idaho 

Transparency  by  Lucien   Bown 

Lithographed  in   Full  Color  by  Deseret  News  Press 

The  Broken  Wheel,  Symbol  of  a  Journey 
Photograph   by  Wi\\ar6   Luce 

Dick  Scopes 

Mary  Scopes 
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I  thank  you  for  our  wonderful  Maga- 
zines. They  become  more  beautiful 
each  month.  Such  color!  I  have  always 
loved  the  hobby  pages,  showing  the 
sisters  surrounded  by  their  beautiful 
handwork.  The  March  issue  is  especial- 
ly beautiful,  showing  the  lovely  quilts 
and  other  works  of  art. 

R.   May  M.  Foote 
Tulsa,   Oklahoma 

Not  long  ago  we  were  transferred  to 
Boise  from  our  lifelong  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  I  found  myself  alone, 
a  stranger,  yearning  for  a  familiar  sight 
or  sound.  How  overjoyed  I  was  when 
I  discovered  a  dear  friend  smiling  out 
at  me,  beckoning  me  already  into  a  pic- 
torial visit  with  the  lovely  place  on  its 
front  cover  and  promising  me  gladness 
and  inspiration  through  its  printed 
pages,  each  story,  poem,  and  article 
uplifting  me  in  my  desire  to  make  my 
new  home  as  dear  a  place  of  love 
and  beauty  for  my  family  as  the  old 
home  had  been. 

Mrs.  Monroe  C.  Gollaher 
Boise,   Idaho 

I  have  grown  up  with  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  My  mother  would  read  the 
stories,  and  then  tell  them  to  us  chil- 
dren as  we  husked  corn,  picked  feath- 
ers, when  preparing  a  chicken,  and 
other  chores.  She  also  read  the  stories 
aloud  to  us  before  we  were  old  enough 
to  read  them  ourselves.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  our  Church  Magazines  have 
always  been  included  in  our  literary 
education. 

Kathryn  A.   Billings 
El  Paso,  Texas 

The  Magazine  is  such  a  splendid  pub- 
lication! It  always  has  so  many  informa- 
tive and  beautiful  spiritual  messages 
among  its  lovely  pages. 

Ruth  J.   Huish 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Southern  Arizona  Stake  Relief  Society 

Douglas,  Arizona 


I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  fine  literature  lessons  and  the 
challenging  textbook  "Out  of  the  Best 
Books."  We  have  found  this  book  to 
be  most  inspiring  and  all  the  lessons 
seem  to  have  been  prepared  with  our 
needs  in  mind. 

Eleanore  Diener 
Vista,  California 

It  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me 
when  I  read  my  April  number  of  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine  and  saw  my 
article  ("Inspiration,"  page  296)  and 
the  significant  and  graceful  setting 
which  was  arranged  for  it.  The  editorial 
"The  Flowers  Appear  on  the  Earth"  (by 
Vesta  P.  Crawford)  is  beautifully  writ- 
ten, and  is  so  warm  and  understanding. 
I  should  like  to  express  to  all  who 
read  the  Magazine  that  they  do  always 
read  the  editorials.  They  belong  to  us 
and  are  for  us.  They  encourage  us  to 
reach  for  our  own  resources  of 
strength,  and  they  give  us  unity  of 
purpose. 

Clara  Home  Park 
Draper,   Utah 

I  love  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  I 
became  a  Latter-day  Saint  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  since  then  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Magazine.  About  two 
years  ago,  when  I  was  quite  upset  and 
needed  answers  to  my  problems,  I 
found  this  wonderful  book  helped  me 
many  times.  I  especially  love  the  social 
science  lessons.  They  help  me  so  much 
in  my  daily  life. 

Olive  C.  Holloway 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland 

I  truly  enjoy  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine which  comes  to  our  home  each 
month.  I  especially  enjoyed  "Appropri- 
ate Music  Materials,"  by  Cleon  R. 
Eccles  in  the  March  Magazine.  This 
article  has  given  me  added  inspiration 
as  a  chorister  for  the  Santa  Susana 
Ward  Relief  Society. 

Charlotte  Taylor 
Santa  Susana,  California 
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I.   Learning  Is  Changed   Behavior  — 
Your  Divine  Objective 

Class  Leaders!  Mothers!  Let 
this  thought  permeate  your  whole 
soul:  the  purpose  of  teaching  is 
learning:  learning  is  changed  be- 
havior. Your  objective,  then,  is  to 
inspire  and  help  the  learners  to 
develop  more  Christlike  charac- 
ters through  more  Christlike  living 
every  day.  (3  Nephi  27:27.) 

Simple?  Obvious,  you  say?  Per- 
haps. However,  carefully  reflect 
on  the  strong  tendencies  in  pre- 
paring and  giving  lessons  to  serve 
other  objectives,  e.g.,  *'to  cover 
material,"  "to  get  through  the 
points,"  ''to  get  the  facts  across," 
or  even  "to  stimulate  intellectu- 
ally," "to  involve,"  "to  impress." 

Divine  knowledge  or  learning, 
the  Savior  taught,  is  a  function  of 
living  or  doing  "the  doctrine." 
(John  7:16-17.)  Peter  beauti- 
fully taught  this  same  vital  prin- 
ciple by  emphasizing  that  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
fruit  of  living  or  obeying  divine 
principles,  beginning  with  faith 
and  ending  with  charity  or  divine 
love.  (II  Peter  1:3-8.)  Knowl- 
edge is  more  than  information  — 
it  is  conversion. 

Saturate  your  heart  and  your 
thinking  with  this  lofty  eternal 
aim,  and  you  will  discover  it  will 
constantly  shape  your  prepara- 
tions and  teaching  methods  and 
dynamically  influence  your  teach- 


ing relationships.  The  most  im- 
portant single  ingredient  in  teach- 
ing is  your  motive,  your  real  ob- 
jective. 

II.  Why  Involvement  Teaching? 

Unless  the  learner  is  involved 
— dynamically  participates  —  in 
the  learning  process,  very  little,  if 
any,  learning  (changed  behavior) 
will  result.  This  growth  principle 
underlies  our  entire  Church  phi- 
losophy and  tellingly  distinguishes 
us  from  the  professional  "one 
man"  approach  to  religion. 

The  more  the  whole  person 
(mind,  heart,  soul,  and  the 
senses)  is  involved,  the  more  real, 
deep  and  permanent  the  learning 
or  change. 

1.  Involving  the  learner  helps  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  ab- 
stract (theory,  principle,  theolo- 
gy, ''what  should  be'')  and  the 
concrete  (actual  living,  "what 
is").  Why?  Because  when  the 
learner  participates,  you  bring 
reality  (feeling,  real  problems, 
actual  behavior)  to  ideahty 
(principles,  theory).  Unless  this 
gap  is  bridged,  then  application 
of  the  principle  or  lesson  to  life 
is  unlikely,  even  though  there  is 
a  momentary  inspiration  and  re- 
solve to  "do  the  thing."  But, 
later,  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing 
and  buffeting  realities  of  life,  old 
habits  and  attitudes  reassert 
themselves.   Something  must  be 
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done  in  the  learning  process  itself 
to  inculcate  new  attitudes  and 
to  develop  new  skills,  in  addition 
to  acquiring  more  informational 
knowledge,  upon  which  new 
habits  of  life  will  be  formed. 

For  instance,  to  convince 
others  of  the  importance  of  a 
loving,  creative,  spiritual  home 
atmosphere,  is  most  worthy.  ''But 
how''  she  asks  herself  "when  my 
husband  won't  cooperate?"  How 
helpful,  practical,  and  motivating 
it  would  be  to  this  sister  and 
perhaps  other  sisters  to  develop  a 
step-by-step  program,  starting 
with  "what  is"  and  moving  to 
"what  should  be."  But,  of  even 
greater  help  is  to  give  training  in 
developing  the  priceless  skill  of 
communicating  (empathy)  with 
husbands  and  children — through 
demonstration  and  actual  prac- 
tice opportunity  in  the  class  itself. 

2.  Involvement  teaching  facil- 
itates two-way  communication. 

Communication  is  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  it,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  must  be  two-way  to  be 
effective.  This  means  listening 
in  order  to  understand.  Such 
listening  requires  patience  and 
courage,  faith  in  and  respect  for 
others.  The  enemy  of  honest, 
unguarded  communication  is  the 
tendency  to  judge,  label,  reject, 
manipulate. 

Unless  the  learner  feels  under- 
stood, that  her  "unique"  circum- 
stances and  problems  are  con- 
sidered, and  that  she,  herself,  is 
important,  liked,  and  respected, 
then  nothing  which  is  taught 
"quite  applies."  Class  Leaders,  if 
you  want  to  maximize  your  in- 
fluence, particularly  among  those 
you  "haven't  yet  reached,"  start 
listening,  stop  judging  or  criticiz- 
ing within  yourself.  Build  a  rela- 


tionship —  try  to  feel  the  pulse 
and  adapt  your  lesson  accord- 
ingly. 

Whenever  a  person  is  sincerely 
listened  to,  understood,  and  re- 
spected, the  defenses  lower, 
openness  and  teachability  result. 
Living  the  laws  of  love  encourages 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  life. 

III.   How  Effectively  to  Involve  the 
Learner 


Knowledge 


Intuitive 
life  responses 


As  illustrated,  you  note  the  in- 
terdependency  and  relationship 
between  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes.  To  influence  or  change 
one  will,  to  some  degree,  affect  or 
change  the  other  two.  Involve- 
ment teaching  methods  generally 
aim  at  all  three  simultaneously, 
thus  maximizing  the  influence. 
People  remember  most  of  what 
they  do,  little  of  what  they  hear. 

Reading  a  lesson  out  loud, 
lecturing,  conducting  an  abstract 
intellectual  discussion,  while  use- 
ful methods  in  efficiently  cover- 
ing material,  are,  generally,  in- 
effective as  teaching  (learning) 
methods.  They  are  often  used  out 
of  fear  or  inadequate  preparation 
or  out  of  simply  "not  knowing 
what  else  to  do." 

Effective  involving  methods 
include: 

1.  Case  discussions  of  real-life 
problem  situations,  embodying 
certain  principles  in  the  lesson, 
and  calling  for  decisions  and 
plans  of  action. 
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2.  Role  plays  (spontaneous  or 
arranged  beforehand)  in  which 
learners  live  out  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion in  a  simulated  reality,  or 
learn  how  to  communicate  and  to 
practice  other  human  skills. 

3.  Buzz  groups  are  formed  by 
breaking  the  larger  group  into 
smaller,  less  restraining  groups  to 
achieve  any  number  of  purposes, 
such  as  discussing  the  application 
of  the  lesson  to  life,  considering 
practical  problems,  analyzing  one 
part  of  the  topic,  making  deci- 
sions, and  determining  a  specific 
plan  of  action. 

When  people  can  express  them- 
selves without  fear  of  ridicule, 
censure,  or  embarrassment,  they 
become  more  open  to  influence 
and  to  change.  Small  informal 
groupings  tend  to  encourage  this 
and  to  release  the  creative  capaci- 
ties of  more  individuals. 

4.  Other  excellent  involving 
techniques  include  panel  discus- 
sions, symposiums,  tableaus,  indi- 
viduals giving  special  reports, 
sharing  experiences,  testimonies, 
giving  part  of  the  lesson. 

Try  new  methods.  Don't  be 
easily  discouraged  or  judge  first 
attempts  too  harshly.  Be  patient 
with  yourself.  Involvement  teach- 
ing skills  don't  develop  overnight. 
As  with  any  skill,  proficiency 
only  comes  with  preparation  and 
practice. 

IV.    Intellectual-Emotional-Spiritual 
Involvement 

Involvement  occurs  if  the 
learner's  mind  and  heart  are  **in 
gear,"  even  though  she  may  not 
express  herself  verbally. 

1.  Testimony  -  Spiritual  Ap- 
peals. 

We  have  all  experienced  soul- 
stirring  involvement  in  listening 


to  a  powerful,  inspiring  message 
of  a  great  leader  or  teacher.  Our 
minds  have  been  enlightened  by 
the  comprehensive  eternal  plan 
and  view,  our  hearts  softened  and 
perhaps  convicted  by  a  spiritual 
message  of  repentance,  our  souls 
thrilled  by  a  testimony  of  the 
living  Christ  and  his  marvelous 
work  and  wonder. 

Class  leaders,  never  under- 
estimate the  power  of  sincere 
testimony.  Bear  yours  fervently, 
naturally,  frequently.  Preaching 
the  word  of  God  has  a  "more 
powerful  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  people  than  the  sword,  or  any- 
thing else"  (Alma  31:5).  The 
Holy  Ghost  will  confirm  your 
testimony  in  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  the  hearers.  This  is  surely  the 
most  effective  involvement,  for  it 
pierces  to  the  very  core  and 
works  on  the  roots  of  life. 

2.  Use  a  physical  or  natural 
illustration  to  teach  a  spiritual 
principle. 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  master  in 
this  with  his  use  of  parables.  He 
would  vividly  describe  real  situa- 
tions from  the  people's  own  ex- 
periences and  draw  out  divine 
lessons.  Then,  each  time  the  ex- 
perience reoccurred  or  the  scene 
reappeared,  his  divine  lesson 
would  be  retaught. 

You  can  do  the  same  thing. 
Cultivate  your  powers  of  obser- 
vation, imagination,  and  descrip- 
tion. Teach  inductively — infer 
from  the  specific  to  the  general. 
Often  it  is  more  powerful  than 
deductive  teaching  —  inferring 
from  the  general  to  the  specific. 

Constantly  draw  spiritual  les- 
sons from  the  "seen"  natural 
and  physical  processes  in  life.  For 
example: 

1.  In  teaching  the  divine  prin- 
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ciples  of  love,  faith,  patience, 
and  supportive  understanding  in 
relationships,  illustrate  the  seen 
process  of  slow,  natural,  physical 
growth  in  children.  What  about 
the  unseen  emotional,  and  social, 
spiritual  growth  processes? 

2.  In  teaching  justice  or  the 
law  of  the  harvest  (you  reap  what 
you  sow),  ask  an  untrained  per- 
son to  play  the  piano  or  to  sing 
a  solo.  Apply  the  obvious  learn- 
ing to  the  development  of  any 
skill  (cooking,  tennis,  or  com- 
municating). Observe  the  farm- 
ing process  from  planting  in  the 
spring  to  harvesting  in  the  fall. 
There  is  no  shortcut  in  farming, 
in  school,  in  rearing  a  family,  in 
teaching  Relief  Society,  in  build- 
ing relationships,  in  achieving 
any  real  success. 

3.  In  teaching  that  the  things  of 
God,  including  a  testimony,  are 
given  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (see 
1  Corinthians  2:9-14),  pretend 
blindness  and  ask  others  to  de- 
scribe what  it  means  to  see.  Tech- 
nical information,  analysis,  and 
intellectualizing  about  sight  won't 
help  at  all.  To  know  God  one 
must  experience  his  Spirit,  which 
comes  from  searching,  prayer, 
study,  worthiness,  but  not  from 
human  reasoning. 

4.  In  teaching  that  faith  is 
born  of  obedience  (desire,  exper- 
imentation, diligence,  patience 
—  (Alma  32:26-43),  blindfold 
someone.  Then  ask  three  voices 
(one  true,  the  others  false)  to 
direct  her  to  her  purse  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  room.  On  find- 
ing it,  ask  her  how  she  discovered 
which  voice  was  true  and  which 
false.  Then  try  breaking  into 
buzz  groups  to  discuss  the  many 
additional  insights  and  principles 
involved. 


Class  Leaders,  you  are  limited 
only  by  your  imagination  in 
drawing  the  spiritual  out  of  the 
physical. 

THE   ROOTS 

Effective  involvement  teaching 
isn't  easy.  It  is  highly  demanding 
and  spiritually  exacting.  Funda- 
mentally, you  teach  the  quality 
of  your  spirit.  Therefore,  your 
most  vital  preparation  is  spirit- 
ual. Learn  first  to  master  your- 
self, then  get  into  the  lesson  con- 
tent. You  teach  what  you  are,  no 
more  and  no  less,  in  the  long  run. 

Gethsemane  was  a  private  bat- 
tlefield— Calvary  a  public  one. 
Private  victories  precede  public 
ones.  Shallow  spiritual  prepara- 
tion, mechanical  prayer,  and 
heavy  reliance  on  lesson  content 
and  teaching  techniques  will  not 
deeply  influence  others  to  change, 
though  they  may  be  impressed. 

The  important  problems  you 
face  as  a  class  leader,  or  in  your 
life,  generally,  are  rooted  spirit- 
ually (though  the  branches  ap- 
pear practical  or  technical)  and 
the  key  to  their  solution  also  lies 
within  yourself. 

Out  of  the  heart  flow  the  real 
issues  of  life.  (Proverbs  4:23.) 
Learn  to  examine  your  heart. 
Root  out  doublemindedness,  the 
father  of  instability.  Repent  and 
covenant.  Eliminate  hyprocrisy. 
Pray  from  your  heart,  privately, 
earnestly.  Study  the  word  of  the 
Lord  every  day  to  feel  and  know 
the  Author  and  his  ways.  "Let 
the  solemnities  of  eternity  rest 
upon  your  minds"  (D&C  43:34). 

"I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches:  He  that  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit;  for  without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing"  (John  15:5). 
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Zelma  R.  West 

Appointed  to  the 

General  Board 

Alberta  H.  Christensen 

Member,    General    Board    of 
Relief  Society 

Zelma  Ririe  West,  appointed  to 
the  General  Board  of  Relief 
Society,  April  13,  1966,  was  born 
in  Ogden,  Utah,  the  tenth  child 
of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Bride  Ririe.  After  her  graduation 
from  Weber  College  and  her  mar- 
riage to  Wilburn  C.  West,  she 
accompanied  her  husband  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  their 
four  children  were  born:  Wilburn 
Jr,  a  university  graduate  and 
married;  Carolyn  West  Wilkin- 
son, college  graduate  and  mother 
of  the  West's  five  grandchildren; 
and  Stephen  and  David  under- 
graduate college  students.  The 
two  older  sons  have  served  L.D.S. 
missions. 

Sister  West's  early  interests 
were  in  the  field  of  dramatics  and 
radio  work.  She  was  affiliated 
with  KLO  in  Ogden,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  community  theater  group 
and  conducted  a  weekly  story 
hour  for  young  children.  In  later 
years  she  became  active  in  P.T.A. 
work,  both  in  Arlington,  Virginia, 
and  in  Utah. 

She  has  given  many  years  of 
devoted  service  to  the  Church, 
her  first  administrative  assign- 
ment, at  nineteen,  being  that  of 
a  ward  counselor  in  the  YWMIA. 
She  has  also  served  in  a  Prirnary 
organization  presidency.  Her  in- 
terest in  Relief  Society  is  a 
natural  one,  since  her  mother  was 
a  Relief  Society  president.   She, 


herself,  has  served  in  the  presi- 
dencies of  branch,  ward,  and 
stake  Relief  Societies,  and  has 
for  many  years  been  a  visiting 
teacher. 

In  1962,  her  husband  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  Eastern 
States  Mission  and  the  Wests 
resided  in  New  York  City,  re- 
maining, by  request,  beyond  the 
termination  of  their  mission 
assignment,  to  assist  in  the 
Church  participation  at  the 
World's  Fair,  until  its  close  in 
October  1965. 

Zelma  West  brings  to  the 
General  Board  the  strength  of  a 
deep  and  sustaining  faith.  Her 
kind  and  friendly  personality  will 
endear  her  to  the  women  of  Relief 
Society  throughout  the  Church. 
Her  willingness  to  serve  and  her 
mature  thinking  will  make  her  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Board. 
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IF  YOU  WAIT 

Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

Out  of  low  places, 

Flowers  rise 

To  paint  a  summer 

On  gray  skies. 

Softly,  in  a  low  place, 

Song  will  start,"* 

A  thought  Is  born 

To  lift  the  leaden   heart. 

Always  in  the  depth 

Some  new  ray  glows 

And  silence 

Holds  the  shadow  of  a  rose. 


The  J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr.  Library  at  Brigham  Young  University,  Prouo,  Utah,  U.S.A. 


lEND    OF 

E  Library 

Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 
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■  The  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Li- 
brary of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  was  dedicated  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1962.  The  exterior  de- 
sign is  Ancient  American  or 
Mayan.  Lorenzo  S.  Young  was 
the  architect.  Two  exterior  murals 
were  executed  by  Dr.  Avard  Fair- 
banks. 

The  library  is  designed  to  serve 
not  only  the  students  and  faculty 
of  Brigham  Young  University  but 
also  as  a  research  facility  for  the 
whole  Church.  It  contains  col- 
lections of  primary  interest  to  the 
women  of  the  Church  in  many 
fields,  including  child  training, 
home  decorating,  and  literature. 
It  has  some  600,000  volumes.  It 
also  contains  a  Branch  Genealog- 
ical Library. 

By  checking  with  the  Direc- 
tor's Office,  groups  may  arrange 
a  tour  or  to  meet  in  a  library 
seminar  room  for  library  related 
study  or  discussion. 

The  library  has  five  floor  levels 
— two  below  ground  level  and 
three  above.  Services  in  the  li- 
brary, among  many  others,  in- 
clude blind  patron  services,  a  map 
collection,  a  microfilm  room, 
newspaper  reading  area,  typing 
rooms,  Zerox  copying,  archives, 
documents  collections,  and  a  list- 
ening library  with  recordings  of 
music,  literature,  drama,  and 
a  large  number  of  historical  doc- 
umentaries and  speeches. 

A  memorial  program  has  been 
set  up  through  which  friends  and 
dear  ones  may  be  memorialized 
through  a  gift  used  to  purchase 
books  which  are  identified  as 
memorial  gifts.  Each  $5.00  con- 


tributed will  place  one  book  in 
the  library,  dedicated  to  the  one 
memorialized. 

In  September  of  1965,  the 
"Friends  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Library"  was  actively 
organized  under  the  direction  of 
an  Executive  Committee,  with 
Elder  Marion  D.  Hanks  as  Chair- 
man. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Friends  of 
the  Library"  is  to  provide  a  me- 
dium through  which  persons  in- 
terested in  the  library  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  keep  informed 
about  library  services  and  re- 
sources and  contribute  to  library 
growth.  The  members  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  encouraged  to 
help  the  library  locate  original 
diaries,  journals,  manuscripts, 
and  other  historical  materials 
that  should  be  preserved. 

A  newsletter  will  be  published 
periodically  that  will  keep  mem- 
bers informed  about  library 
activities  and  important  acquisi- 
tions. 

For  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  a 
truly  great  university,  it  must 
have  an  outstanding  research  li- 
brary. The  future  holds  great 
promise  for  this  Church-related 
institution  and  the  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.  Library.  It  is  the  hope 
that  everyone  will  become  in- 
terested in  its  development. 
Those  who  would  like  informa- 
tion about  the  "Friends  of  the 
Library"  or  desire  to  receive 
the  newsletter,  should  write  to 
"Friends  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Library,"  Provo,  Utah. 
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Relief 

Society 

Magazine 

Bearer  at  Liqht 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 


[Address  Delivered  at  the  Magazine 

Department  Meeting  of  the  Relief 

Society  Annual  General 

Conference,  September  30,  1965] 


■  Somehow,  as  I  have  approach- 
ed this  assignment  on  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  my  thoughts 
have  gone  back  to  my  missionary 
days  in  Britain,  and  my  mind  has 
hngered  in  England's  beautiful 
Lake  Country,  where  a  group 
of  us  missionaries  observed  the 
Fourth  of  July  1934.  This  is  the 
area  which  gave  to  us  our  third 
President  of  the  Church,  John 
Taylor. 

The  Lake  Country  is  an  Eden 
of  brilliant  flowers,  symphonies 
of  leafy  trees,  quiet  waters 
rippled  by  swans  and  sailboats, 
and  white  stucco  homes.  In  one 
of  these  cottages,  in  Grasmere, 
lived  a  poet,  a  former  orphan  boy, 
who  penned  some  of  the  noblest 
verse  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  name:  William  Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth  wrote  at  least  two 
poems  titled  'To  the  Skylark," 


and  his  contemporary,  Percy  B. 
Shelley,  wrote  a  well-known  poem 
with  the  same  name.  But  let  me 
refer  now  to  the  skylark  Words- 
worth addressed  in  his  verse 
written  in  1825.  He  called  the 
bird  a  "pilgrim  of  the  sky."  As 
the  lark  winged  higher  toward 
the  heavens,  he  asked: 

Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart 

and  eye 
Both   with  thy    nest   upon   the    dewy 

ground? 


Wordsworth 
verse : 


concludes      his 


True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven 
and  Home! 

Truly,  that  Lake  Country  poet 
seemed  to  see  in  that  skylark  a 
link  between  heaven  and  home. 
That  is  what  I  see  in  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  It  is  more 
than  an  ordinary  woman's  maga- 
zine. It  brings  heaven  closer  to 
home,  and  home  closer  to  heaven. 

You  and  your  counterparts  in 
all  the  wards  and  branches  are 
much  more  than  Magazine  repre- 
sentatives, as  important  as  those 
positions  may  be.  You  are  indeed 
bearers  of  light  which  brings 
heaven  to  home  in  these  chang- 
ing, challenging  times.  You  carry 
to  the  world  the  only  periodical 
on  earth  which  delivers  the  pure, 
restored  gospel  of  the  Master  in 
a  gift  especially  packaged  for 
women. 

Jesus  could  have  been  speak- 
ing to  you  when  he,  the  resur- 
rected Lord,  addressed  the  multi- 
tude after  he  had  instituted  the 
sacrament  among  the  Nephites: 
"Hold  up  your  light  that  it  may 
shine  unto  the  world"  (3  Nephi 
18:24). 

The  women  of  the  world  today 
need  that  light.  They  need  the 
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monthly  messages  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  more  than  ever, 
as  we  now  approach  the  final 
third  of  the  twentieth  century. 
May  I  suggest  three  areas  in 
which  your  Magazine  is  needed. 

1.  It  is  a  constant  amid 
change. 

In  a  message,  "Reflections  on 
The  Age  of  Change,"  pubHshed  in 
Advertising  Age  we  find  these 
provocative  words: 

Today,  about  25  percent  of  all 
human  beings  who  ever  lived  are  alive. 
And  90  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived  are  alive.  The  rate  of 
the  world's  population  increase  has 
doubled  in  this  center  third  of  the 
20th  century. 

Seven  out  of  10  medical  prescrip- 
tions filled  by  pharmacists  in  1965 
were  not  even  known  30  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  only  one  farm  in  every  ten 
in  the  United  States  had  commercial 
electrical  service.  And  we  were  still 
a  rural  nation.  Now  the  urban  areas 
exceed  the  rural  areas  in  population; 
only  10  percent  of  our  citizens  now 
supply  all  our  agricultural  needs  (Re- 
printed with  permission  from  the 
August  2,  1965.  issue  of  Advertising 
Age.  Copyright  1965  by  Advertising 
Publications  Inc.). 

The  world's  population  during 
the  last  third  of  this  century  will 
almost  double,  increasing  from  3.3 
billion  now  to  6  billion  in  the  year 
2000,  it  was  reported  at  an  in- 
dustrial conference  sponsored  by 
Stanford  Research  Institute  and 
National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  North  America's  popula- 
tion will  gain  64  per  cent,  the  re- 
port says;  Latin  America's,  157 
per  cent;  Europe's,  15  per  cent; 
Asia's,  89  per  cent;  and  Africa's, 
151  per  cent. 

The  home  life  of  women  is 
changing  markedly  through  auto- 
mation and  other  new  develop- 
ments. For  example,  it  is  reported 
that  there  are  now  more  homes  in 


the  United  States  with  television 
sets  than  there  are  with  bathtubs 
or  showers,  and  last  year  the 
average  home  had  television  on 
over  five  hours  a  day.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  tells  us  that 
approximately  one-third  of  Ameri- 
ca's married  women  are  now 
working  outside  the  home. 

Just  over  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  available  to  the  women  of 
the  world  only  eight  electrical 
appliances,  and  few  homes  had 
even  one  of  them.  Today  there 
are  over  200  of  these  electrical 
servants  available  to  the  home- 
maker.  This  automation  in  the 
home  gives  women  time  they  had 
never  dreamed  of  thirty  years 
ago.  For  example,  an  automatic 
clothes  dryer  saves  the  average 
homemaker  twenty  eight-hour 
working  days  a  year,  according  to 
an  Ohio  State  University  study. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the 
average  American  homemaker  to- 
day has  at  her  fingertips  electrical 
appliances  and  equipment  with  a 
total  horsepower  of  approxi- 
mately sixty-five.  Allowing  the 
strength  of  one  horse  equal  to 
that  of  twenty-two  men,  she  has 
in  her  home  the  strength  of  some 
1,430  men — in  addition  to  her 
own  husband! 

How  is  this  extra  time  being 
used?  For  shallow  pleasures  or 
more  culture  and  faith  and  family 
solidarity?  The  constancy  of  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine  is  needed 
amid  these  shifting  patterns  in 
the  home. 

There  is  the  challenge,  too,  to 
reach  through  the  Magazine  as 
well  as  through  the  warmth  of 
our  own  thoughtfulness,  those 
women  so  often  forgotten:  the 
widows,  also  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  marriage. 
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and  those  who  reside  in  homes 
where  the  Priesthood  is  not  ac- 
tive. 

Now  approximately  every  other 
woman  over  sixty  in  the  United 
States  is  a  widow,  and  the  num- 
ber of  widows  has  about  doubled 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  There  are 
almost  four  times  as  many 
widows  as  widowers. 

2.  The  message  of  the  Maga- 
zine is  needed  to  strengthen 
homes. 

Juvenile  crime  continues  to 
climb  in  the  Free  World.  Mother's 
apronstrings,  at  least  in  a  large 
segment  of  our  homes,  seem  to 
have  lost  their  pull.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  286,000  infants 
were  born  out  of  wedlock  in  1964 
[in  the  United  States],  up  about 
24  per  cent  from  1960  and  nearly 
double  the  1950  total.  More  than 
ever  before,  the  homes  of  the 
world  need  the  refining,  strength- 
ening influence  of  the  message  of 
the  Master. 

Samuel  Johnson  said:  "Men 
more  frequently  require  to  be 
reminded  than  to  be  informed." 

President  David  0.  McKay, 
after  describing  an  old  piece  of 
cloth  woven  by  his  grandmother, 
said: 

The  ideals  of  true  womanhood  may 
sometimes  seem  as  old-fashioned  as 
that  old  piece  of  homespun  cloth,  but 
they  are  as  unchanging  and  everlast- 
ing as  the  soul  itself. 

The  highest  ideal  for  our  young  girls 
today,  as  for  our  mothers  who  crossed 
the  plains,  is  love  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  marriage  and  home  build- 
ing. .  .  (McKay.  David  O.,  Pathways 
to  Happiness,  page  380). 

3.  The  Magazine  serves  as  a 
missionary. 

In  an  old  Norwegian  city  beside 
a  zigzagging  fjord,  there  lived  in  a 


two-room  apartment,  in  1879,  the 
young  widow  of  a  schoolmaster 
and  her  two  small  sons.  One  day 
when  her  son  John's  shoes  were 
delivered  from  a  shoemaker,  the 
widow  found  pieces  of  literature 
tucked  in  the  shoes.  They  were 
missionary  tracts  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  On  her  next  trip  to  the 
shoemaker,  as  she  was  about  to 
leave  his  shop,  he  commented, 
hesitatingly:  ''You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  me  say  that  I  can 
give  you  something  of  more 
value  than  soles  for  your  child's 
shoes." 

She  was  surprised,  but  two 
years  later  she  was  baptized. 
The  shoemaker  had  given  her 
something  more  valuable  than 
soles  for  her  son's  shoes.  Her  two 
sons  were  also  baptized,  and  one 
of  them,  John  A.  Widtsoe,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve. 

As  representatives  of  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  you  are 
missionaries.  The  Magazine  has 
the  same  message  which  Anna 
Widtsoe  found  in  those  tracts  in 
the  boy's  shoes.  Your  Magazine, 
with  you,  can  become  a  great 
missionary. 

I  commend  you  stake  represen- 
tatives, your  associates  in  the 
wards  and  branches,  and  the 
editors  and  staff  of  the  Magazine 
for  your  achievement  in  spread- 
ing the  influence  of  this  monthly 
messenger  around  the  world.  The 
circulation  of  the  Magazine  now 
exceeds  244,000,  compared  with 
74,032  in  1945 — an  increase  of 
more  than  treble  in  twenty  years. 
That  is  even  greater  growth,  pro- 
portionately, than  that  of  the 
membership  of  the  Church.  Dur- 
ing   the    same    period.    Church 
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membership  has  gained  approxi- 
mately two  and  a  half  times. 

You  can  be  proud  of  your 
Magazine.  It  is  well  organized 
and  carefuly  edited,  and  has  an 
attractive  format.  Yet  it  costs 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  penny  a 
page! 

But  how  can  we  motivate  our 
ward  representatives  to  be  even 
more  effective? 

May  I  suggest  three  ways. 

First,  excite  them  about  their 
assignment  as  Magazine  repre- 
sentatives. 

No  man  has  motivated  so 
many  people  so  effectively  for  so 
long  a  time  as  Jesus.  Let  Mark 
tell  you  how  Jesus  asked  Peter 
to  accept  a  most  challenging  as- 
signment. It  was  to  preach  a  way 
of  life  that  was  to  cause  Peter's 
countrymen  to  rise  up  against 
him.  Peter  was  to  die  for  that 
message.  He  probably  had  little 
experience  as  a  preacher.  He  was 
a  fisherman.  He  no  doubt  liked 
fishing,  and  he  was  probably  very 
successful,  because  he  and  his 
partners  employed  others.  Jesus 
made  his  call  exciting  to  Peter 
and  his  brother  Andrew.  To  them 
the  Master  said:  "Come  ye  after 
me,  and  I  will  make  you  to  be- 
come fishers  of  men"  (Mark  1: 
17). 

Your  ward  and  branch  counter- 
parts are  more  than  Magazine 
representatives.  They  are  bearers 
of  light.  Make  their  assignments 
glow — glow  with  the  importance 
these  assignments  can  achieve. 

Second,  encourage  them.  James 
B.  Hall  is  a  former  poor  boy  who 
has  become  president  of  the  Kro- 
ger Company,  with  1,450  stores, 
and  sales  which  have  quadrupled 
under  his  twenty  years  of  lead- 
ership.   One    of    the    editors    of 


Nation's  Business  recently  inter- 
viewed him.  The  editor  asked: 
''What's  the  best  way  to  stim- 
ulate people  you  work  with?"  Mr. 
Hall's  reply  began:  "Encourage- 
ment. I  think  the  executive's  job 
is  encouraging  people  to  think 
and  act." 

Irving  Ben  Cooper,  as  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  in  New  York  City,  a 
few  years  ago  described  a  woman 
who  motivated  him,  and  many 
other  men  and  women  of  distinc- 
tion. She  met  him  in  high  school, 
where  she  was  a  teacher.  He  was 
an  immigrant  boy  from  London. 
He  wore  patched  pants  and  shoes 
reinforced  with  cardboard.  She 
put  her  arm  around  him  and 
made  him  feel  important.  He 
never  forgot  her  encouragement 
and  her  counsel:  "Serve  with 
honor,  not  for  honor."  Her  name: 
Calla  Varner. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  en- 
couragement is  to  let  your  as- 
sociates know  that  you  know  what 
they  are  accomplishing — contin- 
ually. 

Third,  exalt  them.  Every  man 
and  woman  is  really  a  multitude. 
When  that  shoemaker  brought 
the  message  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel to  Anna  Widtsoe,  it  was  not 
the  beginning  of  a  solo  conver- 
sion. After  her  baptism  came 
those  of  her  sons.  How  many  lives 
has  that  one  son,  John  A.  Widt- 
soe, influenced  for  good?  Yes,  in 
a  way,  Anna  Widtsoe  was  a  whole 
multitude  of  men  and  women. 
Similarly,  as  a  Magazine  repre- 
sentative serves  effectively,  she 
becomes  a  multitude — a  mul- 
titude of  influences  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  kingdom.  Recognize  her, 
acknowledge  her  good  works.  Ex- 
alt her. 
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May  I  conclude  with  the  ob- 
servations of  two  contemporaries, 
men  who  Hved  over  2,300  years 
ago?  The  first  was  Jarom,  the 
prophet  son  of  Enos.  Jarom  Hved 
in  this  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
There  are  only  fifteen  verses  in 
his  book  in  The  Book  of  Mormon. 

He  told  how  the  prophets, 
priests,  and  teachers  labored  dili- 
gently among  the  Nephites,  "... 
persuading  them  to  look  forward 
unto  the  Messiah,  and  believe  in 
him  to  come  as  though  he  already 
was.  .  ."  (Jarom  1:11). 

This  is  a  powerful  message  for 
us  today:  fervently  to  bear  the 
light  and  teachings  of  the  Master, 
as  though  he  had  come  again. 

The  other  contemporary  lived 
in  Athens  during  the  fading  glory 
of  ancient  Greece.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  manufacturer  of  cutlery 
and  couches.  The  boy  was  weak- 
ly, awkward,  and  with  stammer- 
ing speach.  It  is  said  that  he  put 
pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  correct 
his   halting    speech.    He    became 


the  greatest  orator  in  all  Greece. 
His  name  was  Demosthenes.  In 
his  day  there  was  a  threat  to 
Greece  from  a  monarch  in  the 
north — Philip  of  Macedon.  For 
years  Demosthenes  rallied  Ath- 
ens to  stand  against  Philip  and 
to  preserve  democracy.  It  is  said 
that  Demosthenes  once  remarked 
to  his  formidable  rival  in  oratory, 
Aeschines,  who  favored  coopera- 
tion with  the  enemy:  "You  make 
them  say:  'How  well  he  speaks.' 
I  make  them  say:  'Let  us  march 
against  Philip.'  " 

May  those  whom  we  would 
lead,  the  Magazine  represent- 
atives in  the  wards  and  branches, 
say  after  we  have  spoken,  after 
we  have  excited,  encouraged,  and 
exalted:  "Let  us  march.  Let  us 
march  as  representatives  of  the 
great  Relief  Society  organization. 
Let  us  march  in  spreading  the 
message  of  this  Magazine — bea- 
con light  of  hope,  beauty,  and 
charity.  Let  us  march  in  helping 
bring  heaven  closer  to  our 
homes." 


0   Lord,   give  rhythm  to   my  soul, 
That   I   may  understand  and   love  my 

fellow  man — 
So   he'll   unveil   his   soul   to   me. 
And   let   me  see  the   struggle   and  the 

strife 
To  be  his  best — that  we  may  share 
Our  joys — and   sorrows,  too; 
And   make  this  world   a   paradise. 
Which  thou   hast   made  for  us 
To   live  and   love  and   rise. 
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■  Julie  Ann  Ridgehaven  sat 
down  breathlessly  beside  her 
chum,  Betz  Condon,  in  the  twin- 
engine  jet  plane  at  the  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Inglewood,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

There  was  an  ache  in  her  heart 
and  anxiety  in  her  eyes  as  she 
took  the  cablegram  from  her 
purse  and  read  it  again. 

It  would  be  twenty  hours  be- 
fore they  arrived  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  her  home.  Almost  two 
days,  she  thought,  with  a  for- 
lorn sigh,  before  she  would  know 
the  reason  Aunt  Isabelle  had  sent 
for  her! 

Her  dark-fringed  blue  eyes 
clung  to  the  words  of  the  cable- 
gram: ''Come  at  once.  Jet  plane. 
Emergency.  Lovingly,  Aunt  Isa- 
belle." 

"Don't  read  it  anymore,"  Betz 
coaxed  her.  *'Just  hope  for  the 
best.  I  wish  you  could  have  tele- 
phoned her  before  we  left." 

"But  I  tried,"  Julie  answered, 
tearfully.  "There  wasn't  time. 
Look  how  we  rushed  to  get  here. 
I  couldn't  have  made  it  without 
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your  help,  Betz.  All  the  girls  in 
the  dorm  helped,  too." 

"We  can  thank  Daddy  for 
getting  our  tickets,"  Betz  added, 
"and  Gordon.  He  wangled  us 
through  that  heavy  traffic.  He 
knows  all  the  sideroads.  He's  so 
— so  utterly  capable!"  Her  voice 
trailed  off  lyrically. 

"Righto!"  Julie  agreed  with 
true  Australian  enthusiasm.  "He 
is  a  real  cobber — I  should  say  pal 
over  here.  How  you  must  hate 
to  leave  him  on  campus!" 

"I  do,  I  do!" 

Betz  puzzled  her  eyebrows  to- 
gether thoughtfully. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  I  want  to 
marry  Gordon.  I  have  to  be  really 
sure,  the  way  you  are  about  Ron. 
So  when  mother  and  Daddy  said 
it  was  okay  for  me  to  come  with 
you  because  you  needed  me — 
well,  it  just  seemed  providential, 
as  Professor  Greenman  would 
say." 

Providential,  Julie  repeated  to 
herself.  She  was  always  amused 
when  Betz  used  an  impressive 
word  in  the  middle  of  her  ram- 
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bling  talk.  But  what  would  Aunt 
Isabelle  and  Grandfather  Ridge- 
haven  say  when  she  presented 
Betz  as  their  guest  on  a  serious 
occasion  like  this? 

They  were  gracious,  genteel 
people  and  always  hospitable;  but 
they  were  also  conservative.  They 
were  determined  to  maintain  the 
old  traditions  in  spite  of  many 
changes  in  their  homeland. 

"You  should  try  to  sleep,"  Betz 
said,  adjusting  a  pillow  behind 
Julie's  head.  "Here,  let  me  put 
your  banjo  somewhere  else  so  you 
can  rest  better." 

Julie  shook  her  head.  She 
wanted  her  banjo  close  beside 
her;  it  was  like  holding  on  to  Ron 
McLaren's  hand,  comforting  and 
reassuring. 

"I  want  to  make  you  comfort- 
able," Betz  insisted.  "You've 
been  awake  all  night." 

"So  have  you,"  Julie  answered. 
"Aren't  you  sleepy,  too?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Betz  laughed.  "I 
don't  sleep  when  I'm  on  a  trip. 
There's  so  much  to  see  and  so 
many  people  to  talk  to.  Julie — 
do  you  think  I'd  make  a  good 
airline  hostess?" 

Julie  closed  her  eyes.  She  did 
not  want  to  answer  that  question. 
Betz  was  so  undecided  about 
what  she  wanted  from  life  that 
every  time  she  met  someone  in 
an  interesting  occupation,  she 
wondered  if  that  was  the  career 
for  her.  Last  week  she  wanted  to 
be  a  foreign  correspondent  be- 
cause Professor  Greenman  had 
praised  her  work  in  their  journal- 
ism class,  then,  two  days  later, 
she  thought  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  be  a  dental  assistant. 
That  was  after  she  had  been  to 
her  dentist.  Betz  was  trying  to 
find  herself,  Julie  thought  with 


tender  compassion.  She  was  a 
brilliant  student,  and  her  grades 
were  so  high  that  her  parents 
did  not  worry  about  her.  Now 
she  had  seen  the  pretty,  efficient 
airline  hostess  and  wondered  if 
that  was  what  she  wanted  to  be. 

"I  could  fly  around  the  world," 
Betz  said,  dreamily.  "Why  don't 
we  both  be  airline  hostesses, 
Julie?  Oh,  I  forgot,"  she  added 
with  a  shrug,  "you  want  to  marry 
Ron  and  have  a  sweet  little 
family.  You  don't  want  to  ac- 
complish things   in   this   world." 

"I  call  that  a  great  accomplish- 
ment," Julie  answered  tightly. 

She  hoped  Aunt  Isabelle  and 
Grandfather  would  appreciate 
Betz'  good  qualities  and  forgive 
her  talk  about  what  she  was  go- 
ing to  accomplish  in  this  world. 
Julie  often  wondered,  in  her 
quiet  way,  how  Betz  would  meet 
both  disappointment  and  hard- 
ship when  something  had  to  be 
overcome  instead  of  merely  talked 
about.  It  was  easy  to  be  a  brave 
talker  when  you  had  loving  par- 
ents, as  Betz  had,  who  gave  in  to 
her  in  every  way. 

"I'm  going  to  sleep,"  Julie  said, 
leaning  back  against  the  pillow 
with  a  wistful  sigh.  Leaving  Syd- 
ney last  August  to  go  to  school 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  had  been  entirely 
Grandfather's  idea.  Neither  Aunt 
Isabelle,  nor  any  of  the  Ridge- 
haven  family  would  have  inter- 
fered with  his  decision.  They 
knew  he  wanted  his  grandchil- 
dren to  learn  something  about 
other  countries. 

Julie  and  Ron  had  wanted  to 
marry  and  go  to  the  University 
in  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
where  Ron  was  studying  for  his 
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engineering  degree.  But  Grand- 
father had  made  an  ironclad  rule 
for  all  his  grandchildren.  Each 
must  have  a  degree  from  a  uni- 
versity before  marriage.  He  did 
this  because  his  eldest  son,  Ro- 
bert Ridgehaven,  Julie's  father, 
had  married  without  his  permis- 
sion. 

Robert  had  met  her  mother, 
Noreen  McKane,  while  he  was  in 
England  with  a  battalion  of  the 
Australian  Army.  She  was  a 
pretty  Irish  girl,  and  he  asked 
the  branch  president  to  introduce 
them  at  a  branch  dinner.  Later, 
the  president  and  his  wife  invited 
them  to  dinner.  They  had  fallen 
in  love  and  were  married  two 
weeks  later. 

Ten  years  later.  Uncle  John, 
grandfather's  youngest  son,  had 
married  Cleo,  a  girl  from  the 
bush.  This  made  grandfather 
more  determined  than  ever  to 
enforce  his  decision. 

Grandmother  had  even  asked 
Bishop  Sloan  to  reason  with  him, 
but  he  would  not  change  his 
mind.  "Australians  must  be  ed- 
ucated," he  said.  "So  I  will  start 
with  my  own  family." 


After  the  war  Julie's  parents 
had  gone  to  one  of  the  Ridge- 
haven properties,  at  Dry  Creek 
in  the  bush  of  Western  Australia. 
Julie  was  born  there  a  year  later, 
with  only  her  father  and  an  Ab- 
origine woman  to  help. 

When  Julie  was  nine  years  old, 
her  parents  had  both  died  in  a 
devastating  bush  fire  that  de- 
stroyed their  home  and  their 
sheep. 

Julie    and   Ron    McLaren,    an 


eleven-year-old  boy  from  the  next 
station,  had  been  playing  bad- 
minton on  a  court  in  the  paddock 
not  far  from  the  house  at  the 
time.  They  heard  the  crackling 
roar  of  the  fire  and  saw  the 
flames  hemming  them  in  from  all 
directions. 

"Mummie!  Daddy!"  Julie  had 
screamed,  running  for  the  house. 
But  Ron  had  grabbed  her  hand 
and  pulled  her  into  a  deep  pit 
nearby.  They  were  the  only  ones 
alive  in  a  ghostly  desert  of  ashy 
cinders,  crumbling  houses,  and 
dead  sheep. 

Six  days  later.  Aunt  Isabelle, 
who  had  come  from  Sydney  with 
a  search  party,  had  found  them 
there.  They  had  survived  on  car- 
rots, potatoes,  and  sweet  pickles 
stored  for  emergency  use  in  the 
pit.  Aunt  Isabelle  took  them  both 
home  to  Sydney  and  nursed  them 
back  to  health. 

She  was  devoted  to  the  Ridge- 
haven family  and  to  Ron.  Grand- 
father and  Grannie  had  adopted 
him  and  reared  him  as  their  very 
own.  But  Aunt  Isabelle  had  puz- 
zled Julie.  Why  did  she  keep 
postponing  the  date  of  her  mar- 
riage to  big,  kind,  generous  Dr. 
George  McGregor?  Julie  remem- 
bered hearing  Grannie  scold  Aunt 
Isabelle  late  one  night,  six  years 
ago. 

"Why  do  you  act  so  strangely, 
Isabelle?  Dr.  George  has  been 
eager  to  marry  you  for  the  last 
two  years.  You  make  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  excuses — yet  I  know 
you  love  him.  Last  month  as  soon 
as  your  teaching  position  was 
over,  you  insisted  on  that  sudden 
holiday  to  Perth.  And,  alone,  Isa- 
belle. Now  tell  me  why?" 

Julie  could  not  hear  Aunt  Isa- 
belle's   answer,   but   it  evidently 
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did  not  satisfy  Grannie,  who 
said:  ''I  feel  like  a  mother  bird 
who  should  push  you  out  of  the 
nest  and  make  you  face  the 
world.  Dr.  George  is  a  fine  doctor 
who  wants  to  carry  out  his  plans 
while  he  is  still  young  and  vigor- 
ous enough  to  brave  the  outback. 
You  should  go  with  him,  Isa- 
belle." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Julie 
had  hurried  away  to  her  own 
room.  Why  had  Aunt  Isabelle  re- 
fused to  answer  Grannie — Aunt 
Isabelle  who  was  always  so  calm 
and  invincible?  Julie  couldn't 
sleep,  wondering  about  it. 

Six  months  later  Grannie  had 
died,  and  Aunt  Isabelle  told 
everyone  she  was  needed  at 
home.  But  Aunt  Tricia  and  Uncle 
Geoffrey  had  offered  to  come 
and  take  care  of  Grandfather, 
and  Julie,  and  Ron.  And  Wally, 
their  son,  told  Julie  they  could 
all  have  a  beaut  of  a  time,  living 
at  Grandfather's.  But  Aunt  Isa- 
belle refused  the  offer.  Soon  after 
that  Dr.  George  gave  up  his  prac- 
tice in  Sydney  and  went  to  the 
great,  wild,  country  north  of 
Perth,  three  thousand  miles 
away.  He  started  a  medical  clinic 
and  made  himself  available  to 
go  by  plane  when  he  was  needed 
in  the  bush.  It  had  been  his  boy- 
hood dream  to  help  people  who 
had  no  way  of  getting  to  a  doctor. 

After  he  had  gone  away.  Aunt 
Isabelle  was  only  a  shadow  of 
herself.  She  could  not  eat,  and 
Julie  would  hear  her  up  in  the 
night,  restless  and  grieving.  But 
her  pride  was  a  wall  around  her. 
She  would  not  admit  her  mistake. 
She  did  not  mention  his  name, 
and  no  one,  not  even  Aunt  Tricia, 
asked  her  about  him.  She  was  as 
unyielding  in  her  decisions  and  as 


self-controlled  as  Grandfather, 
who  had  sailed  the  seven  seas 
with  the  Royal  Navy  before  he 
was  retired  and  settled  down  in 
Sydney. 

He  and  Aunt  Isabelle  would 
have  considered  it  an  insult  to 
the  Crown  and  the  P.M.  to  give 
way  to  their  emotions  or  forsake 
their  duty  in  any  way. 

A  little  sick  feeling  came  over 
Julie  as  she  realized  they  did  not 
make  decisions  without  careful 
consideration,  and  they  would 
not  have  sent  a  cablegram  for  her 
to  return  unless  it  was  very  ur- 
gent. 

Who  was  ill,  maybe  dying?  her 
heart  questioned.  Why  hadn't 
Aunt  Isabelle  added  one  more 
word  to  that  cablegram?  She 
should  remember  that  Julie  was 
half  Irish,  with  the  emotional 
temperament  of  the  Irish.  She 
was  like  her  mother,  regardless 
of  her  rigid  upbringing. 

Her  Irish  nature  was  always 
flashing  through  like  the  red-gold 
in  her  brown  hair  and  the  shiny 
glints  in  her  blue  eyes  and  the 
freckles  that  splashed  her  nose. 
Away  back  in  her  ancestry,  Julie 
was  sure  there  was  someone  who 
played  the  flute  or  read  poetry 
on  a  green  hillside  or  danced  and 
sang  in  the  woods  looking  for 
leprechauns.  If  she  had  been 
Aunt  Isabelle  she  would  have 
married  Dr.  George  McGregor 
and  gone  with  him  to  the  Never- 
Never  Land.  Her  mother  had 
gone  there  with  her  father  twen- 
ty-two years  ago,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  most  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas  in  the  world. 

It  was  still  desolate  and  bar- 
ren, but  since  World  War  II, 
there    were    thousands    of    new 
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Australians  who  wanted  to  make 
it  prosperous  and  livable. 

Julie  always  felt  happy  that 
there  were  still  people  in  the 
world  who  had  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  the  pioneers  of  her 
own  religion.  Her  mother  and 
father  had  taught  her  to  pray 
and  have  faith  and  trust  in  her 
Heavenly  Father. 

So  now,  she  lifted  her  heart  to 
him  and  prayed  for  each  one  of 
the  Ridgehaven  family:  big  red- 
headed Uncle  Geoffrey,  who  was 
a  construction  engineer  for  the 
Opera  House  being  built  on  Syd- 
ney Harbor;  his  wife,  lovely  dark- 
haired  Aunt  Tricia,  who  always 
made  Julie  think  of  an  old  Chi- 
nese proverb:  "A  woman  without 
religion  is  like  a  flower  without 
fragrance." 

Aunt  Tricia  lived  her  religion. 
The  fragrance  of  her  faith  helped 
her  to  comfort  Uncle  Geoffrey 
so  that  they  could  overcome  the 
tragedy  when  their  little  daughter 
had  fallen  from  a  high  rock  while 
playing  on  a  ridge  above  their 
home. 

She  and  Uncle  Geoffrey  had 
Wally  to  live  for;  he  was  Julie's 
age,  twenty-one,  tall  and  red- 
headed like  Uncle  Geoffrey,  with 
a  carefree,  rollicking  laugh.  He 
was  studying  (because  Grand- 
father insisted)  to  get  a  univer- 
sity degree  so  he  could  marry  Sue 
Ellen  Grant,  one  of  the  loveliest 
girls  in  Sydney.  Julie  hoped  she 
would  wait  for  him. 

A  little  smile  tipped  Julie's  lips 
as  she  remembered  the  difference 
between  Aunt  Tricia  and  Aunt 
Cleo,  Uncle  John's  wife.  It  had 
taken  ten  years  of  patient,  un- 
tiring effort  on  Aunt  Tricia's 
part  to  polish  off  the  rough  edges 


of  Aunt  Cleo's  early  life  in  the 
bush,  so  she  could  conform  to 
Grandfather's  conventional  ideas. 

Grandfather  liked  Aunt  Cleo 
now.  He  didn't  wince  anymore 
when  she  spoke,  because  Aunt 
Tricia  had  gently,  but  firmly, 
weeded  out  the  jargon  of  the  lo- 
cality where  she  had  been  born 
and  reared.  Now,  she  went  to 
Relief  Society  with  Aunt  Tricia, 
and  she  loved  the  lessons.  She 
stopped  using  a  brilliant  yellow 
glint  on  her  hair,  and  Aunt  Tricia 
went  with  her  to  buy  her  clothes. 
Grandfather  loved  and  enjoyed 
their  little  sons.  Kip  and  Brown, 
who  were  named  for  the  poets 
Kipling  and  Browning.  But  un- 
derneath the  new  polish,  Aunt 
Cleo  was  still  Aunt  Cleo  who 
sometimes  laughed  too  loudly 
when  Aunt  Tricia  wasn't  around, 
still  walked  with  a  bounce,  and 
piled  her  hair  on  top  of  her  head 
topsy-turvy  fashion.  Her  children 
and  Uncle  John  adored  her,  and 
Julie  loved  to  be  with  all  of  them. 
Aunt  Cleo  was  their  playmate; 
she  could  hike  and  hunt,  and  was 
a  better  shot  than  some  of  the 
men  in  the  family. 

"Another  university  degree," 
Aunt  Cleo  had  laughed,  when 
Kip  was  born  a  year  ago.  "Grand- 
father"— her  voice  trembled  in 
spite  of  her  laughter — "you  will 
be  proud  of  us  yet.  These  little 
Aussies  have  the  blood  and  thun- 
der of  the  real  Australian  pio- 
neers flowing  in  their  veins." 

"And  the  blood  of  the  EngHsh- 
Australian  gentleman,"  Grand- 
father had  added,  as  his  chin 
lifted  proudly. 

I  love  all  those  dear  ones,  Julie 
thought.  She  even  remembered 
Casey  Jones,  Ron's  big  old  Kel- 
pie out  on   Grandfather's   prop- 
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erty.  He  must  be  lonely,  too, 
living  there,  and  only  seeing  Ron 
once  in  awhile  when  he  came 
back  from  Perth. 

Julie's  eyes  squeezed  tight  to 
hold  the  tears  back.  Please,  take 
care  of  Ron,  she  whispered. 
Wherever  he  is  out  in  that  great, 
wild,  beautiful  country,  take  care 
of  him  and  let  us  be  together 
soon.  Real  soon. 

The  big  plane  roared  on  its 
way.  Most  of  the  passengers  had 
settled  down  to  read  or  sleep, 
and,  at  last,  Julie  drifted  off  into 
a  long,  dreamless  slumber. 

SVIany  hours  later  she  was  awak- 
ened as  the  voice  of  the  stew- 
ardess came  clearly  over  the  loud 
speaker. 

"Attention,  everyone!  We  are 
now  landing  on  the  Fiji  Islands, 
the  paradise  of  the  Pacific.  We 
will  take  off  from  here  in  exactly 
one  hour.  Please  synchronize 
your  watches  with  mine.  We  have 
passed  the  international  date 
line.  It  is  now  five  a.m.  A  new 
day.  Have  a  happy  visit  in  Fiji." 

''Fiji!"  Julie  sat  upright  look- 
ing at  Betz  with  wide,  unbeliev- 
ing blue  eyes.  "Where  was  I  when 
we  stopped  at  Honolulu?" 

"This  plane  doesn't  stop  at 
Honolulu,"  Betz  told  her.  "Julie, 
this  is  Miss  Carolyn  Bridges, 
matron  at  the  Royal  Hospital  in 
Perth.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  where  Ron  is  now. 
That  should  wake  you  up!" 

"Oh,  it  does!"  Julie  smiled  at 
the  woman  across  the  aisle.  She 
was  about  Aunt  Isabelle's  age,  in 
her  early  forties.  "I'm  happy  to 
meet  you.  Miss  Bridges.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Ron  McLaren 
out  there?  He's  in  the  engineer- 
ing school." 


"No,  my  dear."  Miss  Bridges 
smiled  indulgently.  "I  wish  I 
could  say  I  had.  He  must  be  a 
fine  young  man.  There  are  so 
many  new  students  this  year, 
especially  in  the  engineering 
school.  Australia  expects  great 
things  from  them." 

"Oh,  yes!"  Julie  exclaimed. 
"Ron  will  be  an  hydraulic  en- 
gineer. In  his  last  letter.  .  .  ." 

"Come  on,  Julie,"  Betz  cut  in. 
"We  have  one  hour  to  see  Fiji." 

"What  is  your  last  name?" 
Miss  Bridges  asked  Julie  as  they 
started  down  the  aisle. 

"Ridgehaven,"  Julie  answered, 
feeling  a  surge  of  pride  as  she 
always  did  when  she  said  the 
family  name. 

"Ridgehaven,"  Miss  Bridges 
repeated.  "Are  you  a  relative  of 
John  Robert  Ridgehaven?" 

"He  is  my  Grandfather,"  Julie 
answered.  "Do  you  know  him?" 

"I  have  heard  of  him,"  she 
said.  "He  represents  the  grand 
old  part  of  Australia  that  we 
don't  want  to  lose.  He  has  done 
much  for  education  with  both  his 
money  and  his  influence.  We  have 
advanced  in  recent  years  and 
have  established  great  univer- 
sities." Then  she  added  thought- 
fully, "Your  Grandfather  must  be 
quite  elderly  by  now.  Is  he  well?" 

Fear  tightened  Julie's  throat. 
Is  he  well?  her  heart  repeated. 
Was  Grandfather  the  emergency? 
Oh,  no,  she  almost  cried  out. 
Grandfather  was  the  anchor  of 
the  Ridgehaven  family.  He  was 
their  guardian  and  their  guiding 
light. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  for 
courage  as  she  lifted  her  head 
and  went  down  the  steps  from 
the  airplane. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Mrs.  Harry  (Bertha  Marion)  Holt,  sixty- 
one,  of  Cresswell,  Oregon,  was  named 
American  Mother  of  the  Year  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
evening  of  May  4,  1966.  In  1955,  the 
Holts  added  eight  Korean  children  to 
their  own  six  in  their  farm  home,  and 
soon  founded  an  adoption  program 
which  has  been  responsible  for  3,500 
Korean  waifs.  An  orphanage  of  thirty- 
six  buildings  houses  557  children.  Mrs. 
Holt  has  a  nurse's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  has  written  a 
book  about  the  orphan   project. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Fletcher,  of  Utah,  last 
year's  national  mother,  presented  the 
citation  to  Mrs.  Holt.  Mrs.  Wallace  F. 
Bennett,  wife  of  Utah's  senior  Senator 
(daughter  of  former  L.D.S.  Church 
President  Heber  J.  Grant)  was  honorary 
chairman  of  the  affair,  and  she 
presented  half  of  the  State  Mothers 
as  they  took  their  bows.  Three  of 
the  fifty  State  Mothers  were  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Mrs.  Vida  Driggs  Brinton, 
teacher,  organizer  of  recreation,  charity 
worker  and  mother  of  eight  children, 
from  Mesa,  represented  Arizona.  Mrs. 
Annetta  Vincent  Wood,  teacher,  com- 
munity and  Church  worker,  and  mother 
of  five,  from  Oakland,  was  the  Califor- 
nia Mother.  Mrs.  Irene  Thompson 
Fletcher,  of  Logan,  Utah,  married  a 
professor  with  eight  children,  bore  six, 
carried  on  her  work  as  an  artist,  and 
inspired  several  of  the  children  to  be- 
come artists. 

A  highlight  of  the  dinner  enter- 
tainment came  when  one  hundred 
Relief  Society  Singing  Mothers  from 
Washington  and  Potomac  Stakes,  under 
the  expert  leadership  of  Ellen  N. 
Barnes,  General  Board  member,  sang 
five    numbers. 


Edith  Iglauer,  wife  of  the  New  Yorker 
writer  Philip  Hamburger,  is  the  author 
of  an  informative  and  emotionally  ap- 
pealing book  on  the  Eskimos,  The 
New  People  (Doubleday  Company). 
The  book  relates  the  experiences  and 
attitudes  of  the  Eskimos  during  the 
initiation  and  development  of  a  Cana- 
dian Government  program  to  help  the 
Indians  achieve  a  degree  of  indepen- 
dence through  preparing  and  marketing 
the  commodities  available  to  them,  and 
in  establishing  credit  unions.  Some  of 
the  products  being  marketed  include 
muktuk  (whale  skin),  corned  and 
roasted  seal  meat,  sweet-and-sour 
whale,  walrus  flippers  vinaigrette,  and 
frozen  char,  a  delicious  fish,  similar  to 
salmon. 


Mrs.  Jerrie  Mock,  the  "flying  Grand- 
mother," achieved  the  non-stop  dis- 
tance record  for  women,  in  April.  She 
bettered  the  record  previously  held  by 
three  Russian  women.  She  flew  the 
great  circle  route  4,550  miles.  Mrs 
Mock  already  held  the  record  of  being 
the  first  woman  to  fly  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  west  to  east,  and  the  first 
woman  to  fly  a  single-engine  plane 
across  the  Pacific  in  any  direction. 


Dr.  Katharine  Boucot,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  preventive  medicine  at 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  noted  scientist  in  cancer  re- 
search. Her  studies  indicate  that  lung 
cancer  is  five  times  as  prevalent  among 
heavy  smokers  as  among  occasional 
smokers,  and  in  one  investigation  no 
lung  cancer  was  found  .  among  805 
nonsmokers. 
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A  PATTERN  FOR  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  ZION 

Sing,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ...  be  glad 
and  rejoice  with  all  the  heart.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  judgments, 
he  has  cast  out  thine  enemy  .  .  . 
thou  Shalt  not  see  evil  any  more 
(Zephaniah  3:14-15). 

There  are  many  women  who 
seem  to  be  blessed  with  an  in- 
ward quietude,  with  a  serene 
strength.  It  is  not  that  their  lives 
have  been  easy,  or  that  they  have 
received  a  full  measure  of  tem- 
poral blessings,  rather,  it  would 
appear,  they  have  learned  patience 
and  self-discipline,  and  in  all  their 
comings  and  goings,  in  all  their 
joys  and  their  trials,  they  have 
been  comforted,  encouraged,  and 
enlightened  by  faith.  It  is  as  if  a 
great  light  had  been  placed  along 
their  pathways,  revealing  the  pur- 
poses of  earth,  and  establishing  a 
testament  of  guidance  from  the 
beginning  to  the  farewell  time  of 
mortal  life.  It  is  as  if  there  had 
been  developed  and  exercised 
continually  a  reverence  for  the 
teachings  of  the  Master — hold  thy 
peace;  be  just  and  forgiving;  judge 
not;  speak  no  evil  .  .  .  await  the 
certain  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Such  attitudes  and  beliefs  are 
not  fully  achieved  in  the  lives  of 
most  of  us,  yet,  to  a  degree  and 
in  a  certain  measure,  all  are  aware 
of  these  objectives.  All  of  us  have 
observed  that  among  women  there 
are  those  whose  mastery  of  self 
has  become  so  evident,  that  they 
are  able  and  willing  to  give  to 
others  some  part  of  their  own 
great   store  of  spiritual   richness. 
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Who  among  us  can  give  to  others  that  which  she  does  not  herself 
possess?  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  basis  for  individual  progress  and 
for  effectiveness  in  all  group  relationships — in  the  family,  among 
friends,  in  civic  responsibility  and  participation,  in  our  devotion  to 
Relief  Society.  We  ourselves  need  to  be  of  worth,  and,  from  that  faith 
and  strength,  seek  out  and  establish  ourselves  in  further  fields  of 
usefulness. 

It  may  be  noted,  often  with  great  significance,  that  there  are 
special  graces  and  attributes  which  endear  a  woman  to  her  associates, 
and  can  be  regarded  as  feminine  adornments. 

A  truly  devoted  woman  would  wish  to  give  the  richness  of  her 
love  to  those  deserving  her  concern,  even  if  she  knew  that  her  love 
could  not  presently  be  returned.  She  would  desire  to  serve  without 
the  recompense  of  visible  appreciation. 

Another  grace  of  womanhood  would  be  a  true  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  those  who  walk  adjoining  paths  on  the  way 
to  eternal  life,  empathy  and  discernment  extending  in  a  most  kind  and 
gracious  manner  to  those  who  are  in  most  urgent  need.  These  would 
be  the  children,  who  are  helpless  and  dependent  in  the  beginning  of 
life;  and  the  aged,  who,  again,  cannot  meet  their  physical  and  spiritual 
needs  alone.  Others  in  need  would  be  those  who  are  ill,  whose  bodies 
have  been  injured,  or  whose  spirits  have  been  impaired  and  broken. 

A  further  attribute  of  womanly  grace  and  accomplishment  is  a 
mastery  of  words,  especially  a  mastery  of  those  words  which  never 
should  be  expressed.  Sharp  and  bitter  words  are  for  permanent  dis- 
carding— not  for  use.  Wisdom  and  strength  are  the  endowments  of  the 
woman  who  is  able  to  think  before  she  speaks,  and  then,  sometimes 
not  to  speak  at  all,  until  a  new  and  better  subject  has  come  up  for 
discussion. 

Placing  first  things  first  is  an  accomplishment  not  easily  acquired. 
The  byways  of  life  are  often  adorned  with  outward  enticements.  The 
nearest  responsibility  is  sometimes  dressed  in  drab  apparel.  The  mere 
asking — what  are  the  antecedents  of  this  small  measure  of  time  over 
which  I  have  some  control,  and  what  will  be  the  progeny  of  this  moment 
in  a  later  year — ^the  mere  asking  of  this  question  is  not  easy,  and  its 
answer  may  be  hard.  Sometimes,  even  after  we  have  truly  measured 
and  evaluated  a  responsibility,  we  may  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to 
certain  freedoms  in  view  of  our  limited  strength.  It  is  then  that  there 
may  be  found  some  avenues  of  light  and  joy  that,  at  first,  had  seemed 
not  to  be  inherent  in  the  precedence  of  time  and  effort. 

Our  time,  our  lives  are  not  ours  alone.  They  are  gifts  from  our 
Heavenly  Father,  as  the  words  of  the  seventy-fourth  Psalm  have  ex- 
pressed for  us:  "The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thine:  thou  hast 
prepared  the  light  and  the  sun.  Thou  has  set  all  the  borders  of  the 
earth:  thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter." 

— V.P.C. 
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Wealtha  S.  Mendenhall  Resigns  From  the  General  Board 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  General  Board  announces  the  resignation 
of  Wealtha  S.  Mendenhall  from  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 
as  of  April  27,  1966.  The  resignation  was  tendered  because  of  the 
necessity  of  prolonged  absences  from  Salt  Lake  City  of  Sister  Men- 
denhall as  the  business  interests  of  Brother  Mendenhall  call  him 
away  from  Utah. 

In  the  nine  years  that  Sister  Mendenhall  has  served  on  the  General 
Board,  she  has  given  valued  service  in  every  assignment  that  has 
come  to  her.  She  has  placed  devotion  to  Relief  Society  work  in  the 
forefront  of  her  life,  and  her  personal  desires  second.  She  came  to 
the  Board  with  a  rich  experience  of  Relief  Society  work,  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  visiting  teacher  committee,  on  the  literary 
contests  committees,  and  presidencies  department  of  General  Con- 
ference, among  others.  Her  last  assignment  was  to  a  visiting  teacher 
convention. 

The  members  of  the  General  Board  and  Relief  Society  sisters 
throughout  the  world  who  are  acquainted  with  Sister  Mendenhall 
extend  to  her  their  love  and  gratitude  for  her  years  of  service  and 
best  wishes  for  her  future  well-being  and  happiness. 


Elemental 


Eileen  Giherson 


I  don't  care  what  anybody  says  —  |  grew  up  in  Western  Oregon  and  I  love 
the  rain. 

The  sound   of  rain  is   beautiful.    It  makes  me  feel   cozy,    curled 

up  in  the  chair  by  the  fire  or  snuggled  under  the  blankets  in  my  bed. 

I  like  to  hear  it  tapping  on  the  roof  and  at  the  windowpane. 

The  sight  of  rain  is  refreshing,  because  the  world  becomes  greener, 

and  browner,  and  newer.  And  to  be  out  in  the  rain  just  for  a  walk, 

with   boots  and   raincoat   and   umbrella,    ah,    that   is   something   very 

special  —  that  is  the  feel  of  rain.  How  I  love  it! 

My  children  are  growing  up  in  Eastern  Washington.  The  sun  is  their 
companion.  It  stays  for  the  winter  to  brighten  the  tan,  dry  days.  It  coaxes  the 
crocus  into  bloom  in  mid-February.  It  browns  the  children  by  May,  and  in 
July  it  sends  them  to  the  swimming  pool  in  self-defense.  When  that  sun  comes 
up  in  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  it  means  a  good  wash  day;  it  means  a  good  play 
day.  Out  here  in  this  flat  desert  land,  the  sun  arises  early  and  stays  hot  and 
late. 

I  love  it,  too. 
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They  Knew  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

Ida  A.  Isaacson 


My  two  great-grandmothers  knew  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  — 
Flora  Clorinda  Gleason  Washburn,  and  Cathrine  Hulet  Winget. 

My  great-grandmother,  Flora  Clorinda  Gleason  Washburn  lived 
with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith's  father's  family  for  a  time.  She  re- 
ceived her  patriarchal  blessing  at  the  hands  of  John  Smith,  the 
Prophet's  uncle.  She  lived  for  a  time  at  Macedonia,  Illinois,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  local  Relief  Society  (the  second  president  in 
the  Church)  and  was  set  apart  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

My  great-grandmother,  Cathrine  Hulet  Winget  relates  in  her 
history  that: 

In  1830,  when  I  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
Parley  P.  Pratt  came  to  my  father's  house  and  held  a  meeting.  The  Prophet 
bore  testimony  to  finding  the  plates  that  contained  The  Book  of  Mormon.  Al- 
though being  so  young,  I  well  remember  that  testimony. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  Prophet  moved  to  a  place  called  Hyrum,  only 
seven  miles  from  where  my  father  lived.  I  used  to  attend  meetings  there  and 
enjoyed  very  much  hearing  him  talk.  I  heard  him  preach  that  Sunday  after  a 
mob  had  tarred  and  feathered,  and  beaten  him  and  Sidney  Rigdon  so  badly. 

I  remember  the  time  the  mob  threatened  to  shoot  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother,  Hyrum  Smith,  but  instead  they  put  them  in  the  Liberty 
Jail  along  with  several  other  brethren;  providing  they  promised  to  surrender 
their  arms  and  leave  the  state  the  following  spring. 

We  left  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  spring  of  1840  and  moved  to  the  State 
of  Illinois.  We  settled  thirty  miles  below  Nauvoo.  In  the  fall  I  attended  the 
first  conference  ever  held  in  Nauvoo.  It  was  held  out  of  doors.  There  was 
considerable  sickness  there  that  fall  and  many  of  the  people  attending  the 
conference  were  pale  and  sickly. 

While  there,  I  went  to  the  house  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  He  had 
three  Egyptian  mummies  in  his  room.  I  saw  them  standing  against  the  wall. 


THE  LEGACY        Bertha  A.   KJeinm 

Our  own   is  the  Valley  Beautiful   impaled  on  the  desert  sod, 

A  wasteland   reclaimed   and   bountiful  where  the  feet  of  Founders  trod. 

Our  own  is  the  sun-drenched  esplanade  bequeathing  its  legacies 

Of  fruited   branches  and   Eden   shade  as  long  as  we  save  the  trees! 

In  the  pride  of  our  cabled  thoroughfares  and  the  far-flung  boulevard, 

Be  proudful  too  of  the  miles  of  trees  that  dapple  the  dusty  sward. 

Come  out  in  the  lanes  where  the  children  play  in  their  sheltered  rendezvous, 

Where  the  boughs  that  rock  and  swing  and  sway  are  the  trees  on  the  avenue. 

Nurture  and   save,   let  no  orchard  die,   nor  withered  a  thirsted  grove, 

The  Valleys  can  only  be  beautiful  with  trees  for  their  treasure-trove. 
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Bag 

of 

Gold 


Hazel  K.  Todd 


■  Faith,  fair  as  the  flowers  of  her 
pioneer  valley,  tripped  with  sing- 
ing footsteps  home,  along  the 
winding  path  to  Grandma  Leth's. 
The  wild  roses  that  had  squatted 
at  the  side  of  the  trail  in  a 
tangled  bramble  all  sixteen  of  her 
eighteen  years,  tonight  held  out 
perfume-laden  branches  to  her. 
The  brook  that  had  tumbled  over 
the  moss-slick  pebbles  since  she 
could  remember,  now  crooned 
soft  love  syllables  as  it  slipped 
under  the  willow  bridge.  Even 
Herod,  the  pithy  old  owl,  that  she 
had  named  long  ago,  winked  at 
her  knowingly  from  his  scraggly 
Cottonwood  tree.  She  fancied  she 
heard  him  whisper  in  his  cracked 
voice,  "I  know  why  you  are  so 
happy.  Faith.  It  is  because  Joel 
asked  you  to  marry  him,  and  you 
are  in  love." 

Herod  didn't  say  also,  "Grand- 
ma Leth  will  not  be  happy  with 
you,  because  Joel  has  no  bag  of 
the  gold  she  has  been  waiting  for 
all  these  eighteen  years.  He  is  a 
pioneer  boy,  and  if  you  marry 
him  you  will  have  to  work  and 
dig  and  slave,  just  as  all  the 
people  of  the  valley  have  done 
since  Brigham  Young  sent  them 


to  settle  here." 

Faith  shut  her  ears  so  Herod 
could  not  say  those  words  to  her. 

"I  will  not  tell  Grandma,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "but  when  Joel 
comes  tomorrow.  Grandma  will 
see  that  he  is  big  and  strong  and 
fine.  And  she  will  forget  about 
the  money." 

But  she  didn't  know  that 
Grandma  Leth  had  not  lived  for 
more  than  seventy  years  without 
learning  special  things.  She  knew 
the  shortness  in  her  breath  meant 
there  was  not  much  time  left,  and 
she  knew  the  light  of  fulfillment 
in  a  girl's  eyes  when  love  had 
touched  her. 

So  Faith  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin  and  gazed  out  into  the 
bright  morning.  "Grandma,"  she 
said  with  her  hands  behind  her 
against  the  mud-chinked  wall, 
"the  roses  along  the  path  were 
gay  last  night.  I  think  they  have 
never  smelled  so  sweet." 

Grandma  laid  down  the  reed 
basket  she  was  weaving  to  sell  at 
the  little  store. 

Grandma  was  old  and  wrin- 
kled and  her  back  was  bent  from 
long  years  of  toil.  Her  hands  were 
hard  and  twisted  into  the  shape 
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of  the  reed  braids  they  had 
woven.  But  there  was  a  Kght  in 
her  eyes  which  told  there  was 
still  youth  in  her  heart,  like  the 
brightness  of  hope  or  the  fire  of 
determination. 

"Faith,"  she  said,  "what  are 
you  waiting  for?" 

Faith  dropped  her  eyes  to  the 
pattern  on  the  hard  dirt  floor. 
"I  thought.  Grandma,  that  may- 
be today  the  one  with  the  bag 
of  money  would  come  up  the 
path  and  carry  me  away." 

Grandma  Leth  looked  at  Faith, 
from  her  flaxen  hair  to  her  bare, 
brown  feet,  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  anyone  half  so  lovely  be- 
fore. 

"Have  you  seen  such  a  one?" 
she  asked. 

Faith  went  to  her,  slowly,  with 
faltering  steps.  "Grandma,"  she 
said,  "why  must  the  one  for  me 
have  a  bag  of  money?  I  have 
strong  hands  and  I  can  work. 
You  have  taught  me  to  work." 

"It  is  Joel,"  Grandma  said 
then,  and  Faith  was  sure  it  m.ust 
be  disappointment  she  heard  in 
her  voice.  "It  is  Joel,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  give  you." 

Faith  knelt  on  the  dirt  floor 
before  her  grandparent.  "Oh,  yes. 
Grandma,  he  has  much  to  give. 
He  has  given  me  his  love.  And  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  all  the 
bags  of  gold  in  the  world." 

"Love!  What  is  that?"  Grand- 
ma snorted.  "It  is  a  silly  thing!  It 
cannot  bring  the  things  we  have 
waited   for   these   many   years!" 

Faith  laid  her  fair  head  in 
Grandma's  lap  and  wept  tears  of 
anguish. 

What  Faith  couldn't  see,  was 
that  Grandma's  eyes,  too,  were 
wet.  But  she  swept  the  tears 
away  with  her  gnarled  old  hand. 


"Come,  child,  we  have  things  to 
do." 

Faith  rose  disconsolately  to 
her  slender  height.  "What  things, 
Grandma?"  she  asked.  But  there 
was  no  heart  in  her  voice. 

"We  have  waited  too  long," 
Grandma  said.  "We  will  go  and 
find  him." 


Faith  gazed  at  the  old  lady. 
All  her  life  but  two  years  when 
she  was  too  little  to  know,  she 
had  lived  in  the  valley.  Once 
long  ago,  before  her  grandmother 
joined  the  Church  she  had  lived 
in  an  eastern  city.  And  Faith's 
own  mother  whom  Faith  couldn't 
remember,  had  lived  in  that  same 
city  in  a  wealthy  home.  And  her 
mother  had  married  Grandma 
Leth's  son  so  that  her  own  people 
had  disowned  her  because  of  their 
religion.  They  had  come  across 
the  plains  when  Faith  was  a  tiny 
baby.  And  President  Brigham 
Young  had  called  them,  with 
others,  to  settle  the  valley.  But 
her  father  had  been  shot  with  an 
arrow  by  an  Indian.  And  her 
grandfather  had  died  of  a  fever. 
And  her  mother,  who,  somehow 
Faith  knew,  was  homesick  and 
sad,  had  died  also.  And  they 
were  all  three  buried  under  the 
great  cottonwood  tree  beyond  the 
creek,  with  the  other  dead  of  the 
valley.  Never  in  Faith's  own  life 
had  they  been  beyond  the  ridge 
of  rugged  mountains  that  en- 
circled their  valley.  Where,  in 
this  faraway  place  could  they 
find  a  man  with  a  bag  of  gold! 
From  the  shelf  over  the  bed 
Grandma  took  the  box  that  held 
the  shoes  that  had  belonged  to 
Faith's  mother.  Faith  watched 
while  Grandma  lifted  them  from 
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the  yellowed  paper  wrapping. 
They  were  high  laced  shoes,  with 
shiny  tips  on  the  toes  that  Grand- 
ma had  kept  shiny  from  the  soot 
of  the  kettle  that  hung  in  the  fire- 
place. Faith  had  never  seen  the 
people  of  the  valley  wear  such 
shoes. 

"Here,"  Grandma  said,  ''you 
cannot  go  to  find  the  rich  one 
with  no  shoes."  Always  before 
Grandma  had  said,  "Your  feet 
are  lovely.  They  need  no  shoes." 

Wonderingly,  Faith  put  the 
shoes  on  and  laced  the  long  laces. 

Now  Grandma  took  the  brown 
clay  pot  that  held  the  pieces  of 
money  from  the  basket  sales  over 
many  years.  She  dumped  its  con- 
tents onto  the  bed  and  began 
heaping  it  into  piles,  counting 
each  shiny  piece.  Faith  gazed  in 
astonishment  at  the  money  now 
being  scooped  into  the  old  brown 
bag. 

Then,  in  the  comer,  from  the 
old  trunk  that  had  been  carried 
across  the  plains,  came  the  silky 
dress  and  the  velvet  cape.  Grand- 
ma pulled  the  cape  around  her 
shoulders  and  held  out  to  Faith 
the  elegant  dress  she  had  never 
been  allowed  to  touch. 

"Your  mother's,"  she  said. 

Faith  followed  with  a  sinking 
heart,  out  the  door  and  down  the 
winding  path.  When  Joel  came 
they  would  be  gone  and  the  love 
she  had  so  newly  found  would  be 
lost. 

And  then  she  saw  him  coming 
up  the  path,  his  long  sinewy  legs 
striding  across  the  worn  foot- 
prints, his  shoulders  straight  and 
strong  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he 
asked,  with  his  eyes  drinking  in 
the  loveliness  of  her. 


Faith  dropped  her  eyes  to  the 
path,  for  she  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  face  when  Grandma  told 
him. 

"If  someone  had  twenty  bags 
of  gold,  he  could  not  hold  so 
much  love  for  Faith  as  I,"  he 
said.  "I  am  strong  and  willing  to 
work." 

But  Grandma  was  pulling  her 
down  the  path  and  she  could  not 
wait. 

She  turned  and  watched  him 
standing  there  by  the  rosebushes, 
and  she  wished  there  was  no 
gold  in  all  the  world. 

"I  will  be  waiting  for  you,"  he 
called.  "Every  day  I  will  be  wait- 
ing here  in  the  path." 

"Where,  Grandma,  will  we  find 
the  one  with  the  bag  of  gold?" 
Faith  asked  obediently,  for  her 
grandmother  was  all  she  had,  and 
she  had  given  her  everything  she 
had  known. 

"We  will  go  to  your  mother's 
people,"  she  said.  "The  years  will 
have  worn  away  the  bitterness." 

Faith  looked  at  her  Grand- 
mother wonderingly.  Her  moth- 
er's people  were  never  mentioned 
to  her.  She  knew  very  little  of 
them.  "But  it  is  so  far,"  she  said, 
knowing  only  that  it  was  in  some 
far-off  city  across  the  weary 
plains,  so  remote  to  her  as  to 
be  impenetrable. 

"There  are  ways  now,  if  you 
have  money,"  Grandma  said.  Her 
hands  touched  the  lumps  in  the 
brown  bag,  "Ways  for  those  go- 
ing east,  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  stay  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains." 

"But,  Grandma,  truly  you  have 
never  been  sorry  you  came  to  the 
mountains.  You  have  always  said 
the  mountains  were  an  emblem 
of  our  religion — everlasting." 
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''Hush,  child,"  Grandma  said 
tersely.  ''There  were  promises 
made.  ..." 

"What  promises?"  Faith  asked. 

But  the  sharp  determined  click- 
ing of  Grandma's  walking  stick 
on  the  rocks  of  the  trail  were  her 
only  answer.  Faith  followed 
obediently,  oblivious  of  the  slick 
moss  of  the  rocks  or  the  sweet 
perfumery  of  the  roses. 

She  awakened  to  her  new  sur- 
roundings with  a  quick  sharp 
pang  of  uneasiness  she  had  never 
before  known.  The  tiny  window 
in  the  cabin  where  the  sun  rays 
splashed  onto  her  patchwork 
quilt,  had  suddenly  grown  to  a 
wide,  deep  window  covered  with 
heavy  draperies  of  unknown  rich- 
ness. Her  eyes  traveled  from  the 
curtained  window  that  hid  the 
sunshine  up  the  flowered  wall- 
paper and  across  the  room  to 
the  walnut  dresser  and  washstand 
with  its  big  white  pitcher  and 
bowl.  And  then  she  remembered. 

She  remembered,  vividly,  last 
night  coming  with  her  grandma 
in  the  coach  with  the  fine  horses, 
to  the  strange  tall  house  in  the 
city.  She  remembered  being  ush- 
ered into  the  great  house  by  a 
man  whom  the  woman  afterward 
called  Jones.  She  remembered 
standing  before  the  tall,  sedate 
lady,  who,  her  grandma  said  was 
the  mother  of  that  far-away  misty 
mother  whom  she  had  never 
known. 

"This  forsaken  creature,  Ruth's 
child!"  the  new  grandmother  had 
said,  eyeing  her  critically. 

Faith  had  suddenly  clung  to 
Grandma  Leth  and  said,  "Please, 
Grandma,  let's  go  home!" 

But  Grandma  Leth  had  pushed 
her    forward,    and    the    strange 


grandmother  had  laid  her  hand 
falteringly  on  her  shoulder  and 
looked  earnestly  into  her  face. 
And,  suddenly,  there  had  been 
tears  in  her  eyes  that  she  had 
wiped  away  with  a  lace  handker- 
chief. 

Then  there  had  been  sharp 
words  and  questions  and  answers, 
explanations  and  crying  and  tense 
pauses.  Grandma  Leth  had  ex- 
plained that  Faith's  mother  was 
dead  and  buried  back  in  the 
valley  under  the  cottonwood  tree, 
and  that  her  father  was  dead 
there,  too;  that  she  still  believed 
in  her  strange  religion  which  she 
had  taught  to  Faith.  Grandma 
Leth  held  Faith's  hand  and  said, 
"She  is  Ruth's  child.  Ruth  could 
never  quite  give  up  all  this."  Her 
eyes  swept  over  the  luxurious 
room,  "She  didn't  want  to  come 
back.  But  she  couldn't  give  it  up. 
I  promised  her  I  would  bring 
Faith  here  before  she  married.  I 
have  taught  her  that  the  one  she 
marries  must  have  a  bag  of  gold, 
so  there  will  be  no  regrets,  no 
sadness,  no  undecided  questions." 

The  tall  grandmother  pulled 
herself  up  regally  and  gazed  at 
Grandma  Leth  with  a  strange  ex- 
citement. "You  have  been  wise," 
she  said.  Then  her  eyes  grew  sud- 
denly bright.  "I  will  take  her 
away  from  you."  She  came  a  step 
closer,  and  it  seemed  she  looked 
scornfully  at  the  withered  frame 
of  old  Grandma  Leth.  "For  I 
have  a  bag  of  gold,  you  know." 

So  Grandma  Leth  had  gone 
away.  Faith  had  run  to  her  and 
clung  to  her,  but  Grandma  had 
loosened  her  hands  with  her  own 
twisted  fingers,  and  turned  away. 

"But,  Grandma,"  Faith  wept, 
"when  will  I  see  you  again?" 

Grandma's  old  eyes  were  full 
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of  fire.  "When  you  are  sure  of 
the  bag  of  gold,"  she  said.  The 
sagging  shoulders  straightened  in 
the  velvet  cape,  and  Grandma 
Leth  melted  away  into  the  fright- 
ening mist  of  strangeness. 

Then,  as  Faith  remembered,  she 
looked  up  at  the  silk  ruffled 
canopy  over  her  bed.  She  slid  her 
hand  hesitatingly  along  the  satiny 
quilt,  and  touched  with  awe  the 
great  fluffy  pillow.  Presently  she 
slid  her  legs  carefully  over  the 
edge  of  the  high  bed  onto  the 
soft  carpet.  Gone  were  her  moth- 
er's shoes  and  silky  dress.  But 
there  were  strange  new  clothes. 
She  cried  silently  inside  as  she 
fitted  the  new  things  to  her 
slender  body. 

Then  the  new  grandmother  was 
sitting  in  the  ruffled  pink  chair 
and  talking  softly  and  brightly. 
"This  was  your  mother's  room, 
Faith,"  she  said,  her  eyes  seem- 
ing to  miss  no  tiny  spot  of  Faith. 
"She  grew  up  from  a  little  girl 
here  until — until  she  went  away 
and  left  me  for  a  boy  with  a  new 
and  hated  religion." 

Faith  listened  dutifully  while 
all  inside  her  ached  with  home- 
sickness. 

"It  can  be  your  room  now," 
the  grandmother  said,  leaning  for- 
ward breathlessly.  "All  the  things 
you  want  can  be  yours." 

And  Faith  knew  not  what  to 
say,  so  she  said  nothing. 

There  were  beautiful  dresses, 
hats  and  shoes,  umbrellas  and 
fans.  There  were  parties  and 
operas  and  theaters.  There  were 
cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles  and 
new  friends.  And  there  was  a 
handsome  boy  named  James. 
Grandma  brought  his  family  for 
dinner  one  day  when  Faith  had 


learned  more  about  the  new  life. 
They  were  rich  and  influential 
and  very  proper  folks,  the  father, 
his  wife,  a  sister,  and  James.  She 
liked  James.  He  had  a  quick,  gay 
smile,  and  he  could  laugh  at 
her  strange  mannerisms  and  her 
country  ways. 

After  dinner  the  two  walked 
slowly  all  about  the  garden. 
When  they  came  to  the  bench 
under  the  chestnut  tree,  he  sat 
down  and  pulled  her  down  beside 
him. 

"Do  you  have  a  bag  of  gold?" 
she  asked  seriously. 

He  looked  at  her  quizzically 
and  laughed.  "You  are  a  mer- 
cenary little  thing,"  he  said,  and 
pinched  the  end  of  her  nose  play- 
fully. But  more  seriously,  he 
added,  "I  guess  you  could  say  I 
have  a  bag  of  gold  for  the  right 
person." 

After  that  James  came  to  the 
house  often.  And  Faith  smiled  at 
him  brightly,  for  he  was  enter- 
taining, and  she  liked  him.  And 
her  grandmother  smiled,  too,  as- 
suredly. There  were  theaters  and 
dances  and  rides  in  coaches  in 
the  park.  Once  James  asked  her 
to  dance  in  the  place  where  they 
were  dining.  She  was  filled  with 
homesickness,  floating  with  him 
over  the  floor. 

"Where,"  he  asked,  looking  at 
her  keenly,  "in  your  Indian  coun- 
try, did  you  learn  to  dance  like 
that?" 

"With  Joel  at  all  the  Church 
dances,"  she  said. 

"Who  is  Joel?"  he  asked  with 
quick  interest. 

"He  is  the  one  who  has  no  bag 
of  gold,"  she  said,  looking  away 
from  him,  for  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

He  was  quiet  after  that.  They 
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danced  silently  around  the  floor. 
He  stopped  by  the  big  window 
filled  with  starry  sky.  He  held 
her  hand  quietly  and  a  smile  ever 
so  slight  touched  his  lips,  as  he 
looked  into  her  solemn  face.  "I 
think,"  he  said,  "you  found  your 
bag  of  gold  long  before  I  found 
you." 

But  her  thoughts  were  too  far 
away  to  understand  what  he  was 
saying. 

And  then,  when  she  had  said 
good  night  and  found  her  grand- 
mother waiting  for  her,  she  sud- 
denly remembered  his  words  and 
she  stopped  to  wonder  at  them. 

"My  dear,"  her  grandmother 
said,  coming  to  meet  her,  "you 
look  lovely.  Did  James  say  some- 
thing especially  nice  tonight?" 

Her  grandmother's  eyes  were 
bright  with  anticipation,  and  she 
put  her  arm  affectionately  around 
Faith's  shoulder. 

Faith  looked  questioningly  into 
her  grandmother's  glad  face.  "He 
said,"  she  answered  thoughtfully, 
"he  said  I  had  already  found  the 
bag  of  gold  before  he  found  me." 

"Before  he  found  you?"  Her 
grandmother's  voice  trailed  off 
into  silence.  She  stood  silent  a 
time,  and  then  she  said,  with 
over-gaiety  in  her  voice,  as  if  to 
assure  herself,  "But  you  are 
happy  here.  Faith.  You  do  like 
James,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  Grandmother. 
Only " 

"Only  whatT'  The  grandmoth- 
er stood  waiting  as  if  she  had 
always  known  since  Faith  had 
come  to  her,  that  it  must  end 
this  way,  but  she  must  still  cling 
to  hope. 

"Only — I — I — I  want  to  go 
home."  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 


"I  want  my  Grandma  Leth.  I 
want  the  little  church  house  and 
the  saints  of  the  valley,  and  the 
meadow  grass,  and  the  graves 
under  the  Cottonwood  tree.  I 
want  my  cabin  with  the  dirt  floor 
and  the  mud-chinked  walls.  And 
I  want.  ..."  She  lowered  her 
eyes  to  hide  the  tears.  "I  want 
Joel,  who  has  no  bag  of  gold, 
but  who  is  willing  to  work  and 
love  and  worship  with  me." 

She  stood  crying  softly  while 
her  tall  grandmother  slowly  but 
steadily  came  forward  and  put 
her  arms  around  her  lovingly. 
"Yes,  my  darling,"  she  said.  She 
stepped  to  the  door  and  called 
Jones.  For  a  time  she  talked  to 
him.  And  then  she  came  back  to 
Faith.  "Your  grandma  will  be 
here  soon,"  she  said. 

"But  where.  .  .  .?" 

"She  has  been  waiting,"  she 
said  simply. 

A  soft  sigh  like  a  whisper  came 
from  her  lips.  "You  will  leave  me 
just  as  your  mother  left  me.  Only 
you  will  go  with  my  blessing,  just 
as  your  mother  should  have  gone. 
Perhaps,  then,  she  would  not 
have  been  uncertain." 

She  turned  to  the  window  and 
pulled  aside  the  curtain  and 
stared  into  the  starry  night. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said  thought- 
fully, "perhaps  there  could  be  a 
bag  of  gold  for  me  out  there,  too, 
in  your  valley." 

Faith  turned  to  the  grand- 
mother, then,  with  new  recogni- 
tion shining  in  her  eyes.  "Oh,  yes. 
Grandmother.  Now  I  know  why 
Grandma  Leth  brought  me  here. 
It  was  so  I  would  know  for  sure. 
Don't  you  see?  Joel  is  waiting 
there  on  the  path  with  my  bag 
of  gold.  The  valley  is  filled  with 
gold — enough  for  all!" 
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REVERIE   IN   MEADOW  GRASS 


Peggy  Tangren 


This  meadow  is  a  world  within   a  world 

Of  little  things  that  crawl  and  creep  in   shade 
Of  leaf  and   stone.   Of  wings  not  yet  unfurled 
Laid  camouflaged  against  the  tall  green   blade. 

The  draglines  of  the  ant  have  mapped  their  land 

For  keeping  life,  or  bringing  back  the  dead 
Around  a   lake  the  size  of  my  cupped   hand, 
And   under  girders  strung  of  spider  thread. 
Deep  in  this  meadow  grass  are  town   and  shire 
Built  to  the   level  of  an   insect's  eye. 

Hunger  is  here,  frustration,   and  desire; 

And  over  them  the  stems  rise  strong  and   high. 
Their  forest,   as  my  forest  is  to  me. 

Dwarfing  them   as  redwoods  dwarf  us  all. 

What  fearsome  moving  monster  must  I   be- 
I,  who  am  a   hundred  grass  blades  tall, 
will  go  softly  through  the  meadow  grass 
Breathing  a   benediction   as   I   pass. 
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Kathryn  E.  Franks 


Vacation 
Plans 


■  The  Dickson  family  sat  in  a 
circle  on  their  living  room  rug. 
They  were  gathered  together  for 
a  family  council  to  decide  where 
they  should  spend  their  family 
vacation. 

For  days  Father  had  collected 
maps,  pamphlets,  and  advertise- 
ments on  summer  resorts. 

Sally,  twelve  years  old,  had 
gathered  information  on  the  Na- 
tional Parks.  Nearly  every  stu- 
dent in  her  class,  she  argued,  had 
seen  at  least  two  National  Parks. 
Sally  was  determined  to  see  two 
(preferably  three)  famous  parks 
this  summer. 

Billy,  age  nine,  had  definitely 
decided  the  family  should  visit 
a  Dude  Ranch  in  the  high  Te- 
tons.  A  cowboy's  life  for  him, 
with  boots,  saddle,  and  spurs! 

Dotty,  age  four,  had  investi- 
gated nothing.  She  demanded 
that  they  stay  on  the  West  Coast 
and  go  to  the  beach  as  usual. 

As  the  children  disputed  each 
other's  wishes.  Father  shifted  his 
position,  but  said  nothing.  Moth- 
er listened  quietly,  also,  consid- 
ering every  angle.  Either  she 
nodded  her  head  in  agreement, 
or  shook  it  in  doubt. 

However,   the   children   had   a 


shaky  feeling  from  past  expe- 
riences that,  even  though  she  was 
quiet  she   was  biding   her  time. 

They  were  correct.  All  the 
while  she  had  been  listening  she 
had  hugged  her  old  black  photo- 
graph album  in  her  arms.  It  was 
the  album  the  children  enjoyed 
looking  at  because  of  its  amusing 
pictures  of  their  Mother's  child- 
hood. 

The  moment  the  debate  sub- 
sided. Mother  cunningly  opened 
the  album  and  spoke.  'T  think 
you  all  have  perfectly  wonderful 
ideas.  Now  I  have  a  wish  ...  a 
most  ideal  spot  for  a  two  weeks' 
vacation. 

"It  would  take  us  back  to  the 
Middle  West,  to  my  girlhood 
home.  .  .  back  to  the  woods  where 
my  family  camped  each  summer 
beside  a  winding  river.  We  could 
camp  in  tents,  cook  over  a  camp- 
fire,  and  put  up  hammocks.  You 
children  could  explore  the  woods, 
fish,  climb  the  trees,  and,  perhaps, 
build  a  small  flatboat,  or  build 
a  tree  house.  Father  could  catch 
up  on  his  reading,  fish,  and  just 
plain  rest!" 

Father  looked  a  bit  dumb- 
founded, but  said  nothing. 

"Oh,    Mother,"    sighed    Sally, 
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"it  sounds  creepy.  I'd  die  if  I  had 
to  spend  two  weeks  in  those  old 
woods.  What  would  I  do  .  .  .  just 
walk  around,  looking  at  the  birds, 
and  butterflies  .  .  .?" 

"In  fact,  yes.  That  is  what  I 
thought  you  could  do,"  answered 
Mother. 

"Oh,  joy,"  smirked  Billy. 

"Well .  .  .  err  . .  .  ah,"  muttered 
Dotty,  not  quite  getting  the  idea. 

"Please,"  said  Father,  "let's 
just  take  a  look  at  that  book." 

They  all  stood  around  Mother 
as  she  turned  the  worn  pages  of 
her  album  to  the  camping  pic- 
tures, snapped  during  her  family's 
camping  vacation.  Their  five 
heads  crowded  together,  trying  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  snap- 
shots. 

"What  are  those  things  hang- 
ing on  the  tree  limbs  there  beside 
the  tent?"  Father  asked,  looking 
closely  at  the  snapshot  on  the 
upper  left. 

"Oh,  those  were  my  little 
brother  Tod's  clothes,"  Mother 
chuckled,  remembering.  "He  fell 
into  the  river.  .  .  ."  She  could 
hardly  tell  it  for  giggling  .  .  . 
"With  his  clothes  on.  My  mother 
had  to  pull  him  out,  pull  off  his 
clothes  and  hang  them  up  there 
on  the  limb  to  dry.  He  had  to 
stay  inside  the  tent  until  his 
clothes  dried." 

It  must  have  been  funny,  the 
family  decided,  for  Mother's 
laugh  went  right  on  up  the  scale. 

"Didn't  he  have  any  dry 
clothes?"  Dotty  asked,  looking 
concerned. 

Mother  laughed  even  harder 
now.  "No.  As  I  remember,  he 
had  fallen  in  the  day  before. 
There  weren't  any  dry  clothes." 

"Mom,"  asked  Sally,  studying 
the  picture  at  the  extreme  left, 


"who  is  the  boy  standing  beside 
the  tent  flap,  the  one  with  the 
bandaged  toe?" 

"That,"  explained  Mother  be- 
tween giggles,  "is  your  Uncle 
John's  friend,  Dave.  He  stuck  his 
toe  too  close  to  a  nasty  turtle. 
We  thought  that  toe  would  never 
stop  bleeding."  Mother's  laugh 
faltered  at  this  point  and  died 
down. 

"Oh,  how  exciting,"  com- 
mented Billy,  coming  to  atten- 
tion. 

"Who  is  the  girl  standing  in 
front  of  the  tree?"  Father  asked. 
"Looks  as  if  she  had  measles." 

Mother  bent  closer  and  ex- 
amined the  picture.  "Oh,  that's 
my  cousin  Louise  .  .  .  no  .  .  . 
those  were  not  measles."  She  con- 
centrated a  moment  longer.  "I 
know  now.  Those  were  mosquito 
bites.  The  mosquitoes  simply  ate 
her  up.  She  does  look  as  if  she 
had  measles,  though,  doesn't 
she?" 

"What  in  the  world  was  all 
that  stuff  piled  behind  the  tents 
in  this  corner  picture?"  Father 
asked,  baffled. 

"I'd  forgotten  about  that," 
Mother  said.  "There  had  been  a 
terrific  electrical  storm  the  night 
before.  Sometime  after  midnight, 
we  moved  out  of  those  tents  fast! 
We  had  to  pull  the  tents  down 
and  lug  them  to  the  cars  before 
the  wind  tore  them  apart.  You 
should  have  seen  us  kids  scram- 
bling for  the  inside  of  those  tour- 
ing cars,  while  the  thunder  and 
lightning  popped  and  crackled 
around  us." 

Mother's  laugh  had  stopped 
suddenly,  like  an  old  Model  T 
going  uphill.  "I  hated  those 
storms,"  she  said,  shuddering. 

"You  didn't  answer  my  ques- 
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tion,"  Father  reminded  her. 

''Oh,  yes,  that  stuff  piled  be- 
hind the  tents.  Those  were  twigs 
and  branches  we  had  to  clear 
away  before  we  could  pitch  tents 
the  next  morning.  Were  we  hun- 
gry before  we  had  breakfast  that 
morning!" 

''And  why  all  the  sacks  and 
buckets  hanging  from  the  tree?" 
Sally  asked,  suddenly  interested. 

"Mmmmm  .  .  .  ants.  They  got 
into  the  food  so  badly  my  Mother 
had  to  hang  the  food  in  the  trees. 
When  they  reached  the  food  up 
there  we  had  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  little  raft  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  I  remember  we  moved  that 
food  three  or  four  times  a  day." 

"That  sounds  like  fun," 
shouted  Sally. 

"Let's  go  there,"  chimed  in 
Billy.  "We  could  live  like  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  I'd  like  to  see  one  of 
those  electrical  storms.  I'd  climb 
right  up  to  the  top  of  one  of  those 
high  trees  and  watch  the  light.  . ." 

"Uh  .  .  .  huh,"  Mother  inter- 
rupted, looking  suspiciously  at 
Billy.  "/  bet  you  wouldr 

"I  wouldn't  mind  falling  into 
the  water,"  added  Dotty,  "be 
just  like  T.V." 

Mother  eyed  her  dubiously. 
The  corner  of  Father's  mouth 
twitched  as  he  held  back  a  smile. 

"We  could  make  a  raft  like 
Huckleberry  Finn,"  said  Sally, 
eagerly. 


"Now,  just  a  minute,  children," 
Mother  added  quickly,  "I  think  I 
may  have  been  a  little  hasty. 
Let's  look  at  those  folders  your 
father  brought  home.  Let's  study 
the  maps.  .  .  ." 

Everyone  rocked  backwards, 
laughing — not  at  Mother,  but 
with  her.  Even  Dotty  got  the  idea 
and  stood  up  scratching  her  legs. 
"I  simply  detest  mosquitoes," 
she  hissed  through  the  gap  in  her 
front  teeth. 

"You  all  understand,"  Mother 
said,  "it  was  fun  then.  But  I  doubt 
if  I  could  cope  with  the  situations 
in  the  way  my  Mother  did.  I 
promise  I  won't  get  this  old 
album  out  again."  She  leaned 
back  and  placed  it  upon  the 
small  table.  "Now,  what  were 
you  saying  about  summer  re- 
sorts?" 

"Something  with  modern  facili- 
ties?" Father  asked,  teasing. 

"Yes,  something  like  that," 
Mother  answered  sheepishly. 

Resuming  their  circle,  they 
tried  to  stop  laughing. 

When  they  finally  settled 
down.  Father  said,  "What  we'll 
promise  to  do  if  we  are  close,  is 
to  take  your  Mother  back  to  her 
favorite  childhood  camping  spot 
for  just  one  day,  for  a  real  old- 
fashioned  family  picnic." 

With  squeals  and  "hurrahs" 
they  all  agreed. 


ERRATUM   —   OMISSIONS   ON    MAGAZINE    HONOR   ROLL    FOR    1965 

Through  an  oversight,  the  record  of  Juab  Stake,  Utah,  was  not  listed  on  the 
Magazine  Honor  Roll  published  in  the  May  1966  Magazine.  The  record  of  Juab 
Stake  was  outstanding,  with  all  of  the  wards  achieving  100  per  cent  or  over  in 
Magazine  subscriptions.  Glendale  Stake,  California,  was  also  omitted  from  the 
list  of  stakes  in  which  all  the  wards  achieved  100  per  cent  or  over.  East  Los 
Angeles,  with  128  per  cent,  was  one  of  the  ten  stakes  achieving-  the  highest 
percentages. 
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Passing  Sunlight 

Ethel  Hopper 


**This  is  my  busy  day,"  I  said 
aloud  to  myself,  as  I  hurried 
about  my  morning  work.  I  was 
wondering  how  I  was  going  to 
accomplish  all  the  one  hundred 
and  one  things  I  had  planned  to 
do  this  bright  spring  day.  There 
were  serious  thoughts  in  my 
mind  that  morning;  a  neighbor, 
very  dear  to  me,  was  ill.  I  had 
told  her  daughter,  who  was  tak- 
ing care  of  her,  to  let  me  know  if 
there  was  anything  I  could  do 
for  her,  and  I  would  be  right 
there.  I  lived  only  two  blocks 
away.  I  remember  saying,  "And 
I  mean  anything.'' 

Just  as  I  switched  on  the  wash- 
ing machine  I  heard  the  phone 
ring.  I  ran  up  the  steps  from  the 
laundry.  Sure  enough,  it  was  the 
daughter  of  my  sick  friend. 
"Come  over,"  she  said,  "just  as 
soon  as  you  can."  I  did  not  wait 
for  any  explanation,  just  crashed 
down  the  receiver  and  dashed  out 
of  the  door,  never  even  thinking 
to  get  the  car.  To  drive  would 
have  saved  time  and  my  breath, 
which  was  nearly  gone  from  the 
flight  up  the  basement  steps. 

I  ran  all  the  way,  but  I  am 
none  too  good  at  running,  as  I 
have  a  trick  knee.  When  I  hurry, 
I  seem  to  be  making  much  ac- 
tivity and  not  much  advance.  I 


did  my  best,  however,  and  Marie 
looked  surprised  when  I  arrived 
so  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
front  room. 

"Oh!  there  you  are,"  she  said, 
"I  am  so  glad  you  arrived  before 
the  sunshine  passed  from  the 
branch  of  the  apple  blossoms  that 
mother  can  see  from  her  window. 
Each  blossom  shines  with  dew, 
and  it  looks  like  a  Japanese 
print.  Mother  mentioned  how  she 
wished  you  could  see  it  before 
the  sun  passes." 

I  collapsed  on  the  end  of  the 
bed,  hardly  able  to  breathe. 
Marie  suddenly  realized  I  had 
taken  the  phone  call  as  an  emer- 
gency. 

"Oh!  how  sorry  I  am,"  Marie 
cried,  "I  am  sure  you  would  like 
to  slay  me.  Mother  was  better 
this  morning,  and  I  impulsively 
called  you  to  share  the  sunlight 
on  the  apple  blossoms." 

All  at  once  things  began  to  fall 
into  their  proper  places.  Why  was 
I  hurrying  about  at  such  a  pace? 
This  moment  of  beauty  and  com- 
panionship was  important. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
said,  "No,  Marie,  I  feel  I  have 
been  honored  to  know  I  have 
friends  who  would  think  of  me 
when  the  sun  is  shining  on  apple 
blossoms." 


Dripiess  Candles 

Ivy  Houtz  Woolley 

Light  your  tapers  and  let  them  burn  until  there  is  a  little  well 
around  the  wick,  take  a  salt  shaker  and  sprinkle  salt  over  the  flame. 
It  will  fall  into  the  little  well,  and  lo,  no  more  drips.  Lay  the  bowl  of 
a  spoon  over  the  flame  as  a  snuffer,  flame  out,  no  smoke,  no  smell. 
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A  German  Holiday  Buffet 

Part  II 
Carla  Sansom 


In  looking  at  my  salad  list,  in  preparing  my  German  holiday 
buffet,  I  find  five  salads  which  I  can  prepare  the  day  before.  They 
are:  string  bean;  red  beet-herring;  pineapple-cheese  with  lime  jello; 
fresh  cranberry  relish;  and  orange  cream  salad.  The  cucumber  salad, 
and  the  shrimp  salad  I  will  prepare  shortly  before  my  guests  arrive. 


STRING   BEAN   SALAD 


2  cans  string  beans 

2  green  onions,   chopped 

1  tsp.   salt 

1  clove  garlic  (cut  in   half) 


1/3   c.  oil 


3  tbsp.   vinegar 

1   tbsp.   lemon  juice 

pepper,   paprika,   onion   salt 


Pour  water  off  beans  and  put  beans  in  a  bowl.  Sprinkle  salt  on  beans  and  green 
onions.  Let  sit.  Meanwhile  soak  garlic  clove  in  oil  and  add  vinegar  and  lemon 
juice.  Pour  over  beans.  Add  pepper,  paprika,  and  onion  salt  to  taste.  Toss  well. 
Keep  in  refrigerator. 

RED   BEET-HERRING  SALAD 

1   tbsp.   white   vinegar 


4   tsp.   salt 


coarse  ground   pepper 

1  tsp.   sugar 

2  to  3  tbsp.   mayonnaise 
V2   c.   sour  cream 


1  can   small  whole   pickled   beets 

(1   lb.) 

2  or  3   herring  filets 

1  large  dill   pickle 

2  medium-sized  onions 

1  large  apple,  diced 

2  hard-boiled   eggs 

Separate  beets  from  juice.  Dice  beets,  herring  filets,  pickle,  onions,  apple,  eggs. 
Turn  into  serving  bowl.  Add  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar.  Toss.  Turn  may- 
onnaise and  sour  cream  over  ingredients  and  toss  well.  Taste.  (You  might  wish 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  a  dash  of  sugar,  or  two  or  three  tbsp.  of 
whipped  cream.)  Chill. 

PINEAPPLE-CHEESE  SALAD  WITH   LIME  JELLO 


1   pkg,   lime  jello 

1   can  crushed   pineapple 


1/2    lb.   medium   nippy  cheese, 

shredded 
You  can   double  this  amount. 


Prepare  jello  as  directed.   Mix  crushed   pineapple  with  cheese.   Mix  with  jello, 
and  pour  into  mold. 


1  lb.   fresh   cranberries 

2  medium-sized  oranges 


FRESH   CRANBERRY  RELISH 

1    c.   sugar 


Wash  and  drain  cranberries.  Put  through  a  grinder.  Cut  oranges  in  half,  remove 
seeds,  and  put  through  grinder,  with  peel.  Turn  into  serving  bowl.  Add  sugar  and 
mix.  Chill.  This  relish  can  be  kept  in  refrigerator  for  months.  Aging  improves  the 
flavor. 
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JULY  1966 


4  egg  yolks 

1/2   c.  sugar 

12  tbsp.   orange  juice 

4  tbsp.   lemon  juice 

3  envelopes  plain  gelatine 


ORANGE  CREAM   SALAD 


4  egg  whites,   beaten 

1   pt.  whipping  cream 

1   can   mandarin  orange  segments 

orange  rind 


Cream  egg  yolks  with  sugar.  Add  juices.  Prepare  gelatine  as  directed.  Mix  with 
above  mentioned  ingredients.  Beat  egg  whites  and  whipping  cream.  Fold  into 
mixture.  Pour  in  bowl  and  garnish  with  mandarin  orange  segments.  Sprinkle 
with  orange  rind.  Chill. 


CUCUMBER  SALAD 


2  medium-sized  cucumbers,   peeled 

and  sliced 
4  tbsp.  vinegar 
2  tbsp.   lemon  juice 
2  -  3  green   onions,   chopped 


4  slices  fried   bacon,   crumbled 

pepper  as  desired 

11/2  tbsp.   salt 

1  tbsp.   sugar 

1/4   c.   parsley,   chopped 


Peel  and  slice  cucumbers.  Add  other  ingredients.   Mix  and  chill. 


SHRIMP  SALAD 

Prepare  a  tossed  salad,  according  to  your  favorite  vegetable  mixture.  Add  two 
cans  of  shrimp.  (Rinse  shrimp  and  drain  before  adding  to  salad.)  Toss.  Garnish 
with  lemon  slices. 


Dressing 

1  pt.  chili  sauce 

2  boiled  eggs,   chopped 
pt.  sour  cream 


y2 

Vi   c.   mayonnaise 


1  tsp.   sugar 
1  tsp.   horseradish 
dash  of  pepper 
dash  of  salt 


Mix  and  chill.     Serve  with  salad. 


On  the  morning  of  the  buffet  I  will  make  the  cakes.  I  am  going  to  have  German 
marble  kuchen,  cheese  cake,  and   butterkuchen. 


GERMAN  MARBLE  KUCHEN 


3  c.   sifted   flour 

2  tsp.  double-acting  baking 

powder 
1/2  tsp.   salt 

1  c.   butter  or  margarine 

2  c.   sugar 


3   unbeaten   eggs 

1   c.   milk 

11/2  tsp.  vanilla 

34   c.  chocolate  syrup 

l^   tsp.   soda 


Sift  flour  with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cream  butter  thoroughly;  gradually 
add  sugar,  creaming  until  light  and  fluffy.  Blend  in  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  each.  Combine  milk  and  vanilla.  Add  alternately  with  dry  ingredients. 
Blend  thoroughly  after  each  addition.  Pour  2/3  of  batter  into  10-inch  tube  pan, 
greased  on  the  bottom.  Blend  into  remaining  batter  the  chocolate  syrup,  and 
soda.  Pour  chocolate  batter  over  white  batter.  Do  not  mix.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350^  F.)  45  minutes.  Place  a  sheet  of  foil  on  top  of  pan  and  bake  20  to 
25  minutes  longer.  Cool  completely  in  pan. 
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CHEESE  CAKE 


11/2   c.  graham  cracker  crumbs 
2  tbsp.   butter 
2  tbsp.   sugar 


1/2   c.  sugar 


2  tbsp.  flour 


i/i  tsp.   salt 

2  8-oz.   pkgs.   cream  cheese 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

14  tsp.   lemon  juice 

4  eggs,  separated 

1   c.  cream 


Blend  the  crumbs  with  the  butter  and  2  tbsp.  sugar;  press  into  the  bottom 
of  a  9-inch  spring  pan.  Blend  the  V2  c.  sugar  with  the  flour,  salt,  and  cream 
cheese,  softened  at  room  temperature.  Add  vanilla  and  lemon  juice.  Add  the 
egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time,  mixing  well  after  each  yolk  is  added.  Add  cream  and 
blend  thoroughly.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites,  and  pour  the  mixture  on  the 
top  of  the  crumbs.  Bake  in  slow  oven,  325°,  for  1  hour,  or  until  "set"  in  the 
center.  Cool  before  removing  the  ring  of  the  pan. 

Can  be  topped  with  blueberry  or  cherry  pie  filling.  Garnish  with  whipped  cream. 


BUTTERKUCHEN 


1   c.   milk 
1/2   c.   sugar 
1  tsp.   salt 

1  stick  butter  (%    lb.) 
V4   c.  warm  water 

2  pkgs.  dry  yeast 


2  eggs 

4  c.   unsifted  flour 

1   stick  butter  (l^   lb.) 

1/2   c.   sugar  and  cinnamon   mix 

1   c.  chopped  walnuts 


Scald  milk;  stir  in  sugar,  salt,  and  butter;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure  warm 
water  into  large  warm  bowl.  Sprinkle  in  yeast;  stir  until  dissolved.  Stir  in  lukewarm 
milk  mixture,  eggs,  and  half  the  flour;  beat  until  smooth.  Stir  in  remaining  flour 
to  make  stiff  batter.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  warm  place  45  minutes.  Punch  down, 
and  spread  dough  in  well-greased  18-inch  square  pan  or  one  of  similar  size.  Let 
rise  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Dot  with  remaining  stick  of  butter;  sprinkle  with  cin- 
namon-sugar mixture  and  nuts.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  375°,  for  about  20  to 
25  minutes.  Remove  from  oven  and  frost  with  the  following  lemon  icing: 


Lemon  Icing 

1   c.   powdered  sugar 


3  tsp.   lemon  juice 


For  meat  I  will  serve  a  leg  of  pork  which  I  roast  in  the  oven  at 
325° F.  30  to  45  minutes  per  pound.  Half  an  hour  before  meat  is  done 
baste  with  a  mixture  consisting  of: 


1  tsp.  salt 

1/2  tsp.   pepper 

2  tbsp.   chopped  onions 


1  tsp.   marjoram 

2  tbsp.   lemon  juice 


This  mixture  gives  pork  a  wonderful  flavor.  I  have  found  that  when  guests 
are  coming  to  my  house  during  the  holidays,  they  are  tired  of  ham  and  turkey. 
I  will  also  serve  a  sirloin  tip  roast,  and  some  sliced  Italian  salami. 

For  relishes  I  will  serve  cherry  tomatoes,  olives,  and  carrot  and  celery  sticks. 
The  celery  sticks  I  will  top  with  cream  cheese,  spiced  with  onion  salt,  pepper, 
paprika,  and  a  dash  of  horseradish  salt.  I  will  also  have  a  variety  of  pickles, 
homemade  chili  sauce,  apple  jelly,  and  red  and  black  currant  jelly. 

For  drinks,  we  will  have  hot  elderberry  juice  with  lemon  slices.  (I  pick  the 
elderberries  in  the  fall  in  the  mountains,  and  put  them  up  like  grape  juice.) 

I  will  get  out  my  Irish  linen,  my  silver  and  crystal,  and  my  white  china  plates. 
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^ngs  My  MJt 


ngs  My  Mother  Sang 

Genevieve  Van  Wagenen 


Mother  was  no  singer.  In  fact,  she  had  so  little  faith  in  her  ability  that 
she  never  even  tried  out  for  the  ward  choir.  But  the  songs  mother  sang  in 
our  home  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  my  life — an  effect  for  good. 

Mother  sang  at  her  work,  whether  ironing,  doing  dishes,  dusting,  cooking, 
or  mending.  She  sang  as  she  rocked  her  infants  to  sleep.  It  was  not  unusual, 
when  coming  in  from  play,  to  see  mother  sitting  in  a  rocker,  singing  a  lullaby 
to  her  drowsy  babe.  She  never  interrupted  her  singing,  or  stopped  her  rocking 
to  make  inquiries  or  give  orders.  Instead,  she  continued  singing,  composing 
her  own  words  to  fit  the  tune,  as  she  sang  along.  She  would  sing  words  of 
instruction  or  counsel  which  she  wished  us  to  carry  out,  while  she  was 
occupied. 

One  of  mother's  favorite  hymns  was  "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour."  To  this 
tune,  and  from  her  rocker,  she  could  operate  her  home,  if  need  be,  sort  of 
like  remote  control.  Her  melodic  instructions  would  go  something  like 
this:  "I'm  getting  the  baby  to  sleep,  so  please  don't  disturb.  Go  wash  your 
face  and  hands  and  get  a  clean  dress  on.  As  soon  as  I  lay  the  baby  down, 
I  will  comb  your  hair.  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  store  for  me.  Hurry  fast, 
I  want  to  do  some  baking  before  dinner." 

Mother  was  a  versatile  melodizer.  Other  mothers  in  our  neighborhood 
did  not  operate  on  this  system.  But  with  mother,  it  was  efficiency  plus. 
Through  this  system,  she  answered  our  questions,  settled  our  childish  dis- 
putes, supervised  tidying  the  home,  and  organized  her  household,  all  while 
singing  a  lullaby. 

As  children,  our  favorite  songs  were  the  story-telling  variety  that  mother 
learned  in  young  womanhood.  Songs  like,  "After  The  Ball,"  "The  Letter 
Edged  in  Black,"  "I'll  Take  You  Home  Again,  Kathleen,"  etc. 

Mother  briefed  us  in  on  the  background  of  the  song,  then  she  would 
sing  it  for  us.  We  listened  intently.  We  were  touched  by  the  drama  of  life. 
She  gave  songs  more  than  a  melody — she  gave  them  a  soul.  The  tears  rolled 
down  our  cheeks  as  we  saw  the  tragedy  and  felt  the  remorse  caused  by  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  two  young  lovers,  in  "After  the  Ball."  We  shed  tears 
of  sympathy,  as  we  heard  the  pleading  words  of  a  brokenhearted  and  repent- 
ant father,  in  "The  Letter  Edged  in  Black,"  as  he  said:  "Come  home,  my  boy, 
your  poor  old  Father  wants  you.  Come  home,  my  boy,  your  Mother  dear  is 
dead.  Oh,  your  Mother's  words,  the  last  she  ever  uttered,  were,  'Tell  my  boy 
I  want  him  to  come  back!'  Oh,  my  eyes  are  blurred,  my  poor  old  heart  is 
breaking,  while  I'm  writing  you  this  Letter  Edged  in  Black." 

We  drank  deeply  of  the  son's  grief,  too,  on  this  loneliest  of  days,  as  he 
read:  "Forgive  the  angry  words  'twere  spoken,  you  know  I  never  meant 
them,  don't  you.  Jack?  Oh,  the  angels  bear  me  witness  I  am  asking  your  for- 
giveness in  this  Letter  Edged  in  Black." 

Our  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears.  We  tried  to  check  the  flow,  first  with 
blinks  and  sniffs  and  chubby  fists  that  see-sawed  back  and  forth.  Then  we 
resorted  to  more  absorbent  sleeves  or  skirts.  We  wouldn't  think  of  interrupt- 
ing mother's  singing  to  go  and  get  a  handkerchief — we  didn't  want  to  miss  a 
word  of  it.     (I  smile  now,  as  I  look  back  on  this  tender  scene.) 

When  the  song  ended,  we  begged:    "Sing  it  again!    Sing  it  again!" 

"No,"  said  mother,  "you'll  only  cry.    I  don't  want  to  make  you  cry." 

"Please,  Mother,"  we  coaxed.    "Sing  it  again!" 

So  mother  would  sing  it  again.  The  tears  streamed  just  as  freely,  but 
it  was  wonderful!  There  was  something  strengthening,  refreshing,  rejuvenating 
about  it  all,  like  refreshing  rain. 

As  the  songs  flowed  on,  we  children  identified  ourselves  with  each 
character.  We  felt  understood.  We  sympathized.  We  discovered  values.  We 
learned  charity.    We  grew. 
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Myrtle  Kiddle  Seely  Achieves  a  Varied  Artistry 

Myrtle  Kiddle  Seely,  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  applies  her  unusual  artistic 
capabilities  in  many  fields  of  design  and  craftsmanship.  Being  left-handed  has 
seemed  to  be  no  deterrent  to  her  accomplishments. 

She  has  crocheted  hundreds  of  doilies  and  tablecloths,  does  huck  weaving, 
has  mastered  many  intricate  embroidery  stitches,  and  she  makes  many  kinds  of 
colorful  and  decorative  rugs.  In  a  single  winter  she  did  most  of  the  work  on  thirty 
quilts.  Her  most  recently  developed  hobby  is  oil  painting,  an  art  medium  in  which 
she  can  utilize  to  great  advantage  her  discerning  sense  of  color  and  her  authentic 
feeling  for  composition.  Canadian  flowers,  fields,  and  magnificent  mountains 
grace  her  canvases,  and  she  particularly  enjoys  painting  the  reflections  of  moun- 
tian  peaks  upon  the  quiet  lake  waters. 

She  is  an  expert  gardener,  and  her  lovely  roses  and  houseplants  are  much 
admired.  She  does  her  own  home  decorating,  both  paper  hanging  and  painting. 

In  Relief  Society,  she  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  since  the  age  of  seventeen, 
except  during  the  intervals  when  she  served  as  chorister,  and  later  as  first 
counselor.  From  1938  to  1941  she  served  as  president  of  Stirling  Ward  Relief 
Society.  At  present  she  is  again  a  visiting  teacher.  She  has  a  wide  circle  of 
appreciative  and  devoted  friends.  She  has  seven  living  children,  twenty-five 
grandchildren,  and  sixteen  great-grandchildren.  On  March  15th,  1966,  Sister 
Seely  celebrated  her  seventy-sixth  birthday,  and  her  friends  and  family  reminisced 
and  rejoiced  with  her,  looking  back  over  many  years  of  devotion  and  accomplish- 
ment. 
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Wheat 
for  the  Wise 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  7   (conclusion) 


■  Lance  came  home  from  Sun- 
day School  and  gave  Jennie  a  slip 
of  paper.  "You  give  it,"  he  said 
hotly. 

Jennie  picked  up  the  paper,  "a 
21/2  minute  talk.  'What  are  the 
rewards  of  righteousness?  '  "  She 
put  the  paper  down  and  listened 
to  Lance's  angry  feet  storm  up 
the  stairs.  She  catalogued  the 
sounds  overhead.  When  she  rea- 
soned that  he  had  changed  into 
the  relaxing  jeans  and  knit  shirt, 


she  mounted  the  stairs  after  him 
and  knocked  at  his  door. 

He  opened  it  grudgingly.  His 
face  was  closed  against  her.  "I 
can't  do  that  subject,"  he  said. 
Jennie  came  into  his  room  and 
straightened  the  bed.  'Why  not?" 
He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
"What  rewards?"  he  asked.  "Just 
tell  me  that  one  thing,  what  re- 
wards do  good  people  get?" 

She  studied  him  in  pride  and 
regret.  He  was  growing  up  much 
too  fast,  mentally  and  physically. 
He's  going  to  be  like  Rex,  she 
thought,  a  thinker,  a  demander  of 
reasons. 

"What  rewards  do  the  bad 
ones  get?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  "You're 
going  to  tell  me  .  .  .  jails  ...  all 
right.  There  are  jails  and  jails!" 
He  stuffed  change  into  his  pock- 
et. "What  difference  between  a 
cell  in  a  prison  for  a  robber,  and 
the  cell  Mrs.  Marchang  lives  in, 
with  that  sickness  she  has  that 
won't  let  her  off  her  bed?" 

Jennie  was  silent.  The  boy  was 
demanding  of  her  explanations 
that  had  harassed  the  minds  of 
philosophers  and  sages  since  the 
world  began. 

"She's  been  good  all  her  life," 
he  prodded.  "What's  the  differ- 
ence between  being  in  jail  and 
being  in  that  horrible  nursing 
home  you  took  me  to,  where  old 
Mr.  Penrose  gropes  around?" 

"But  it's  different." 

"How  different?"  He  glared  at 
her.  "I've  finally  figured  it  out," 
he  said,  his  freckles  shining  above 
the  intensity  of  his  face,  "nobody 
gets  any  rewards  .  .  .  but  nobody. 
Just  look  around  you." 

Jennie  sank  down  on  his  bed. 
She  thought,  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing to  deserve  the  rewards  of 
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this  family  of  mine,  this  new  and 
lovely  house,  yet  here  I  am,  sur- 
rounded by  beauty.  She  said 
slowly,  "I  think  the  reason  we 
can't  see  the  difference  between 
one  kind  of  jail  and  another,  is 
because  we  can't  see  inside  the 
person.  Now,  when  I  visit  Mrs. 
Marchang,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
in  another  climate,  or  like  the 
time  we  went  to  Hawaii.  It  was 
like  another  world,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lance,  reluctantly. 

"With  Mrs.  Marchang,  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  been  in  a  garden 
place,  filled  with  birds  and  other 
singing  things." 

He  stopped  still.  "You  do? 
Honest?" 

"Yes,"  Jennie  said,  "I  honestly 
do.  I  come  away  inspired,  filled 
with  ideas  to  think  about,  deter- 
mined to  be  braver  and  better." 
She  stroked  his  hair.  "We're  so 
dimensional,  Lance.  We're  doors, 
to  ourselves,  and  the  doors  open 
to  such  different  countries."  She 
paused,  "Once,  I  went  to  read  to 
someone  in  the  County  Hospital. 
...  It  was  dreadful  to  be  with 
that  person.  It  was  as  if  I  looked 
in  a  pit  with  snakes  writhing 
about.  ..." 

Lance  sat  down  beside  her. 
"Once  I  went  over  to  Mrs. 
Marchang's,  with  some  stuff  you 
sent  over.  She  told  me  about  the 
stars.  She  really  knows  where 
they  are.  On  summer  nights,  her 
husband  wheels  her  out,  and  she 
studies  them  through  that  old 
telescope  of  hers.  ..."  He  con- 
sidered, "Yeah,  we  can  cross  her 
off  our  list,  she's  got  more  hori- 
zons than  astronauts,  I  bet." 

Jennie  sighed.  She  hoped  they 
were  making  headway.  But  she 
felt  beyond  her  depth. 

"What  about  Mr.  Penrose?" 


"What  about  him?"  Jennie 
asked. 

"Well,  think  about  a  man  who 
has  been  so  great,  I  mean  .  .  . 
really  great,  a  Governor  and  all. 
He  told  me  once  he  didn't  have 
anything  bad  happen  to  him, 
until  he  lost  his  son  .  .  .  and  then 
he  had  to  be  put  in  the  home  .  .  . 
all  his  money  was  gone  and  his 
children  were  gone,  too.  All  his 
life  good  things  ....  and  then, 
powie  .  .  .  nothing  but  zero." 

Jennie  said  slowly.  "We  all 
have  sticky  places  to  cross  .  .  . 
some  of  them  come  early  .  .  . 
some  come  now  and  then,  some 
come  all  at  once,  when  we're  old 
and  least  able  to  cope  with  them. 
But  we  can't  see  what  is  beyond 
the  hill  for  Mr.  Penrose,  can  we?" 

"Like  what?"  he  asked  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Like  heaven  .  .  .  like  reunion 
with  his  wife  and  son  .  .  .  like  the 
putting  away  of  the  heavy  coat 
of  his  years  and  putting  on  the 
shining  stuff  of  spirit.  We  can't 
see  that.  We  grope  .  .  .  like  some- 
one watching  icebergs  and  seeing 
only  edges  above  the  water." 

"All  right,"  said  Lance,  "I'll  do 
the  speech."  He  hesitated.  "Will 
Dad  come?" 

"Sure,  he'll  come.  He  couldn't 
stay  away  from  an  occasion  like 
that.  ..." 

Lance  went  out  whistling. 

Jennie  went  back  to  the  kit- 
chen. She  looked  in  the  mirror  to 
see  if  the  conversation  had  aged 
her  as  much  as  she  felt  it  had, 
but  the  mirror  gave  her  back  only 
the  brightness  of  her  freshly  done 
hair  and  the  pinkness  of  the  new 
lipstick,  "Iceberg!"  she  hissed. 

She  told  Rex  about  the  conver- 
sation. 
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He  sat  on  the  high  stool  and 
sharpened  the  kitchen  knives. 
The  June  day  flooded  the  kitchen 
with  light  and  heat.  To  Jennie's 
surprise,  Rex  was  definite  on  the 
subject  of  rewards. 

"Lance  is  confusing  rewards 
with  the  natural  suffering  to 
which  man  is  heir,  or  the  natural 
successes.  Of  course,  one  gets  re- 
wards if  he  does  what  is  right. 
The  student  who  sweats  it  out, 
gets  better  marks  than  the  stu- 
dent who  plays  and  procrasti- 
nates; the  diligent  business  man 
fares  better  than  the  sloven.  But, 
catastrophes  happen  to  the  alert 
student  as  well  as  to  the  lazy 
one,  accidents  befall  the  canny 
business  man;  tragedy  overtakes 
the  virtuous.  These  are  the  haz- 
ards of  life.  We  cannot  avoid 
tragedy  by  being  good,  nor  dan- 
ger by  being  wise." 

Jennie  looked  at  him  with  awe. 
"Tell  Lance  that,"  she  urged. 

But  Rex  did  not  move.  "Some 
day  .  .  .  not  yet.  And  anyway, 
it  is  not  in  words  but  by  power." 

Jennie  looked  at  him,  startled. 
"What  on  earth?" 

"I'm  quoting,"  he  said,  "some- 
thing that  keeps  sticking  in  my 
mind  like  a  tall  flagpole.  When  I 
go  to  see  what  is  flying  on  it  .  .  . 
the  whole  thing  disappears." 

The  doorbell  rang.  Rex  went 
to  answer  it.  He  came  back  to 
tell  her,  "I  think  they  have  a  new 
job  for  you." 

"Is  it  the  bishop?" 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Rex. 

The  new  job  was  the  designing 
of  a  float  for  the  Twenty-fourth 
of  July  parade. 

Jennie  could  not  believe  her 
ears.  "A  float!  Good  heavens!  I 
can't  even  design  a  dress.  I'm 
completely    untalented    in    that 


line." 

The  bishop  looked  at  her  ques- 
tioningly.  "I  have  faith  in  you. 
You  had  the  faith  to  make  a 
wonderful  thing  of  the  Trekker 
class.  You  were  blessed  to  create 
a  fine  road  show,  one  that  gave 
pleasure  to  many.  What  makes 
you  think  you  will  be  left  alone 
on  this?" 

"But  a  float  .  .  ."  quavered 
Jennie. 

The  bishop  stood  up.  "All  you 
have  to  do  is  design  one.  We'll 
do  the  rest.  You  draw  the  picture. 
The  theme  .  .  ."he  fished  for  the 
paper,  "the  theme  for  our  float 
is  the  sego  lily." 

He  went  away.  Jennie  stood 
watching  him  drive  down  the 
street.  She  looked  at  the  paper 
he  had  left  in  her  hand.  How 
on  earth  had  she  ever  had  the 
courage  to  assent? 

Rex  came  over  to  stand  by  her. 
"Scared?" 

"You  are  so  right,  I'm  scared." 

"You  mean  you  flinch  at  such 
a  little  thing  as  designing  a  float 
to  be  seen  by  .  .  .  let's  say  fifty 
thousand  people?" 

".  .  .  And  a  prize,"  said  Jennie 
shortly.  "Don't  forget  the  prize." 

Rex  hugged  her.  "I'll  help  you, 
if  you  would  like  me  to,  and  I'll 
keep  you  supplied  with  aspirins." 

Jennie  did  not  find  the  idea 
for  the  float  easily.  She  was 
driven  to  prayer  and  then  to 
fasting.  She  woke  up  at  three  one 
morning  and  punched  Rex  awake. 

"It's  absolutely  stunning,"  she 
assured  him. 

He  looked  owlishly  at  her. 
"May  I  ask  what  is?" 

"The  float.  I  just  saw  it." 

He  gave  her  a  withering  look 
and  went  back  to  sleep. 
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Jennie  laughed  at  her  own  ab- 
surdity, but  she  could  not  sleep 
for  visualizing  the  float.  It  had, 
in  her  mind,  one  large,  beautifully 
made  sego  lily.  In  the  calyx  stood 
Ronda,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
ward.  Ronda  wore  white  satin  and 
long  gloves  and  carried  a  sheaf  of 
the  blossoms.  Around  and  down 
from  the  great  flower  was  a  man- 
made  hill,  green  and  covered  with 
sage.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  knelt 
the  older  women  in  pioneer 
clothes,  depicting  the  digging  of 
the  sego-lily  roots  in  the  time  of 
famine.  Jennie  hugged  herself  in 
the  darkness.  Then,  frustrated 
beyond  endurance  at  having  to 
keep  it  to  herself,  she  rose  and 
went  into  Sabra's  room  and  woke 
her. 

Sabra  was  enchanted,  'T  can 
just  see  it.  Oh,  Mother,  it's  going 
to  be  the  very,  very  best."  She 
paused,  ''Would  there  be  room 
on  the  float  for  a  dancer?" 

Jennie  considered.  Why  not? 
What  more  lovely  than  a  girl 
dancing  on  the  hill.  So  it  was  de- 
cided. 

Her  part  of  the  creation  of  the 
float  was  mostly  done.  It  was  not 
hard  to  draw  the  design.  Rex 
helped  with  that.  They  chose  the 
colors  together,  the  white,  ma- 
roon, and  gold  of  the  flower,  the 
sage  green  of  the  hill,  and  the 
maroon  of  the  pioneers.  Sabra 
was  to  wear  yellow. 

The  bringing  into  actuality  of 
her  idea  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing things  Jennie  had  ever 
experienced.  Rex  and  his  friends 
brought  into  being  the  paper 
mache  flower.  It  was  painted  a 
silky  white  with  the  soft  yellow 
and  maroon  heart  in  lovely  con- 
trast. The  hillside  was  made  of 


green  tissue  paper,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Relief  Society,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  brought  down  the 
sagebrush  from  a  hike  organized 
for  that  express  purpose. 

On  the  Twenty-fourth  of  July, 
Jennie  awoke  at  four-thirty.  She 
lay  still  in  the  faint  dawn,  trying 
to  reason  the  unease  that  crept 
through  her.  It  was  a  foreboding 
she  could  not  dissolve.  I  suppose 
we're  not  going  to  be  the  winner, 
she  thought.  She  brushed  the 
thought  aside.  Negative  thinking! 
She  rose  and  went  downstairs. 
She  could  not  rid  herself  of  the 
dark  misgivings.  She  bathed  and 
read  the  paper  and  prepared 
breakfast  and  woke  her  family 
early.  One  look  at  Sabra  made 
her  lips  tighten. 

''Fever!"  She  reached  for  Sab- 
ra's forehead.  "I  can  see  it." 

Sabra  wrenched  away.  "I  feel 
wonderful.  I  had  a  real  hot  bath 
this   morning." 

"Get  me  the  thermometer," 
Jennie  commanded. 

But  then  something  happened. 
Johnny  cried,  and  Lora  fell  down 
the  stairs.  The  thermometer  was 
forgotten.  The  morning  rushed 
by.  Friends  were  coming  back 
with  them,  after  the  parade,  for 
a  buffet  lunch.  There  was  a  chil- 
dren's  party,   at  five,   for  Lora. 

The  moments  slipped  by  and 
then  it  was  time  to  help  Sabra 
into  her  costume  and  hurry  to 
the  float.  Sabra  insisted  on  dress- 
ing herself. 

"I  can  do  it  alone." 

So  Jennie  hurried  along  to  get 
herself  and  Johnny  and  Lora 
ready  and,  at  last,  to  hurry  the 
family  to  the  car.  Rex  was  al- 
ready there,  honking  impatiently. 

"We're  late!"  he  said,  "there's 
no    one    to    take    Sabra's   place. 
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What  are  they  going  to  do?" 

"We'll  get  there!"  Jennie  said, 
"don't  panic."  She  looked  at  her 
daughter.  "Remember,  you're  to 
do  only  the  slow  turns,  and  the 
arm  movements,  nothing  else." 

Sabra  smiled.  "Of  course,  I'll 
remember." 

The  float  looked  even  more  im- 
posing in  the  bright  morning 
light.  The  pioneer  mothers  were 
bustling  about  tying  their  bon- 
nets and  making  last-minute  al- 
terations on  their  aprons.  The 
bishop  was  settling  an  untied 
sagebrush.  The  beautiful  Ronda 
was  worrying  about  getting  sun- 
burned. 

Rex  was  enthusiastic.  "It's  just 
too  spectacular!  If  it  doesn't  win, 
I'll  eat  my  hat." 

"Remember  the  Road  Show?" 
Jennie  demanded. 

"Yes,"  said  Rex,  "but  this  is 
different.  I've  already  seen  some 
of  the  floats.  In  fact,  look  around 
you." 

It  was  time.  Ronda  climbed  to 
her  place.  Someone  handed  her 
the  cascade  of  sego  lilies  she  was 
to  carry;  the  pioneer  mothers 
found  their  places.  Sabra  cHmbed 
the  manmade  hill  and  stood 
poised,  her  arms  in  ballet  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  then  Jennie  realized  she 
had  forgotten  the  thermometer. 
It  was  too  late.  The  invisible 
driver  had  taken  his  place  under 
the  fluttering  paper  mountain, 
someone  hastily  secured  a  sage- 
brush to  the  hillside,  and  the  float 
moved  majestically  off  to  take 
its  place  in  the  parade. 

Jennie  and  Rex  hurried  Lance 
and  Lora  and  Johnnie  off  to 
Rex's  office  where  they  could 
watch  the  parade  from  the  com- 
fort of  the  office  windows. 


Whenever  Jenny  thought  about 
the  parade  afterwards,  she  tried 
to  remember  the  splendor  of  it 
as  it  inched  below  their  view. 
Before  the  float,  marched  a  band 
of  Highlanders.  Their  fast  whirl- 
ing made  Jennie's  blood  sing  with 
delight.  The  advancing  music 
made  the  float  seem  even  more 
impressive. 

The  beautiful  Ronda  smiled 
and  waved  her  white-gloved  hand 
from  the  backdrop  of  the  sego 
lily.  Sabra,  like  a  winged  nymph, 
danced  on  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  manmade  hill. 


Jennie's  heart  stood  still.  Sabra 
had  gone  into  the  inner  world  of 
herself  and  was  no  longer  aware 
of  watchers  or  surroundings.  Jen- 
nie, knowing  Sabra's  powers  of 
projection,  had  no  doubt  that  to 
her  child,  the  flimsy  mound  she 
stood  upon,  had  become  a  hill, 
and  the  lovely  Ronda,  no  doubt, 
a  princess. 

"Rex?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  gentle 
amusement.  "Now,  honey,  she's 
perfectly  all  right.  The  float  is 
practically  standing  still.  She's 
enjoying  herself  to  the  hilt.  Stop 
fussing." 

The  float  passed  before  them 
and  was  lost  in  the  sea  of  march- 
ers and  coming  floats.  Jennie 
sighed  and  settled  back  to  eval- 
uate her  own  float  against  the 
field  of  them. 

The  telephone  rang.  Rex  an- 
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swered  it.  Jennie  half  turned. 
But  when  he  said,  "What  hos- 
pital?" through  lips  gone  white, 
Jennie  knew. 

She  went  to  stand  beside  him. 
Lance  came  to  her  at  once  and 
took  her  hand.  ''Now,  Mom  .  .  . 
it's  all  right." 

She  patted  his  shoulder.  "Go 
down  and  find  a  cab,  Lance.  .  .  . 
You  can  walk  a  few  blocks 
through  the  crowd.  We'll  call 
you." 

Rex  put  down  the  telephone. 
"If  we  go  down  through  the  alley 
we  can  get  to  a  cab  quicker  our- 
selves. No  use  trying  to  move  the 
car." 

Jennie  could  never  remember 
getting  down  to  the  alley,  nor 
through  it.  She  recalled  after- 
wards that  the  cab  driver  had 
had  one  cauliflower  ear,  but  he 
had  driven  without  regard  to 
traffic  or  lights.  "I'll  get  you 
there,  folks.  Don't  worry.  I'll 
get  you  there  in  plenty  of  time." 

They  went  up  an  elevator. 
They  went  down  an  interminable 
hall,  the  floors  of  which  gleamed 
like  glass.  They  came  to  a  place 
named  "Emergency,"  and  there 
Rex  put  her  into  a  chair. 

"I'll  go  to  the  desk,"  he  said. 

He  came  back,  after  a  long 
time,  with  Doctor  Lawson  walk- 
ing beside  him. 

"She  fell,"  Rex  explained.  "She 
danced  too  far  out  and  she  fell." 

"She  was  ill  before  that,"  said 
the  Doctor,  with  a  stem  look  at 
Jennie.  "The  child  had  a  tem- 
perature of  103  to  start  with." 
He  said  thoughtfully,  "She  must 
have  blacked  out." 

Jennie  said  nothing.  She  could 
not  speak.  She  looked  wordlessly 
at  Rex.  In  her  mind  words  tum- 
bled like  the  clothes  in  a  dryer, 


the  words  were  all  the  same,  re- 
wards. 

She  felt  her  faith  flowing  out 
of  her  like  her  breath.  Her 
strength  was  a  wisp  that  would 
not  hold  her  together.  She  cried 
and  could  not  wipe  the  tears 
away. 

Rex  leaned  over  her.  "What  is 
the  bishop's  number?" 

Jennie  looked  at  him  dazedly. 
"Why?" 

"To  call  him  up  here.  He  has 
the  power  to  make  her  well." 

The  strength  flowed  back  into 
her,  and  the  faith.  She  felt  like 
a  farmer  who  had  sowed  his 
wheat  and  was  not  astonished  to 
find  the  golden  grains  ready  for 
the  miller.  She  gave  him  the 
number  and  waited  and  prayed. 
But  she  prayed  mostly  for  Rex, 
and  mostly  in  thanksgiving,  for 
she  had  no  doubt  about  Sabra's 
recovery. 

The  uncertain  hours  seemed  end- 
less. The  bishop  came  and  told 
her  that  their  float  had  won  the 
first  prize.  The  papers  came  and 
there  was  the  float  on  the  front 
page. 

Then  the  doctor  came  with  Rex 
and  helped  her  to  her  feet,  and 
said,  "You  can  come  in  now." 

So  Jennie  followed  them  into 
the  narrow  room  and  there  was 
her  beloved,  the  strange  and 
beautiful  child  she  did  not  under- 
stand. Jennie  bent  over  Sabra. 
"I'm  sorry  I  didn't  remember 
about  the  thermometer." 

"I  wanted  you  to  forget,"  Sab- 
ra whispered.  "Don't  be  sorry." 

Rex  stood  beside  Jennie  and 
held  her  hand.  "It's  all  right. 
Sabra  will  dance  on  a  thousand 
floats  before  she's  done  with 
dancing." 
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But  Sabra  pressed  her  advan- 
tage. "When  can  I  get  baptized?" 

Rex  grinned  at  her.  "With  the 
rest  of  us,  when  you  are  better." 

When  they  were  driving  home 
Jennie  could  contain  herself  no 
longer.  "But  when  .  .  .  and  how?" 

Rex  said  testily,  "Can't  a  man 
have  any  secrets?" 

"No.  Tell  me." 

"The  flagpole  I  was  telling  you 
about,  the  one  that  ran  up  a 
pennant  every  once  in  awhile 
with  words  on  it  .  .  .  like  not  in 
word  but  in  power.'' 

"You  mean  Sabra  .  .  .  and  the 
administering?" 

"No.  Long,  long  ago.  I  just 
didn't  have  the  will  to  break 
down  the  last  crumbling  wall.  It 
happened  when  I  saw  what  was 
happening  to  you  and  to  Lance 
and  to  Sabra  .  .  .  the  mysterious 
force  of  good  that  circled  you 
and  helped  you  overcome  your  ob- 
stacles and  brought  you  through. 
..."  He  looked  at  her  with  long- 
ing, "You  were  never  so  beautiful 
as  when  you  sat  flushed  and  di- 
sheveled trying  to  teach  Billy  to 
read,  or  slaving  over  your  Trek- 
ker  lessons  ...  or  trying  to  tie 
the  world  together  for  your  son." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  said 
Jennie.  "I  could  never  think  of 
the  words  to  tell  you  what  our 
religion   is   all   about   .    .    .   how 


simple  it  is  ...  as  simple  as  Jesus 
in  the  manger." 

Rex  smiled  at  her.  "Or  as  com- 
plex as  life  itself."  He  caressed 
her  hair.  "You  were  too  busy  and 
too  full  of  faith  to  notice  that 
you  were  moving  mountains."  He 
laughed.  "It  takes  someone  like 
me,  who  lives  in  the  world  to 
see  what  is  really  happening." 

Jennie  sat  still,  struggling  to 
understand  her  husband. 

"Not  in  word,  but  in  power. 
There  has  to  be  power  in  his 
Church.  Power,  helping  people  to 
keep  his  commandments,  power 
that  builds  faith  and  nourishes 
it,  power  that  protects  and  guides 
and  increases.  It's  a  tremendous 
thing." 

She  looked  at  him  uncertainly. 
"But  how  do  you  know  this?" 
she  demanded. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Isn't  that 
just  like  a  woman.  She'll  plug  in 
her  vacuum  and  clean  her  whole 
house  with  it  .  .  .  and  never 
know  how  it  works  .  .  ."he  said 
slowly,  "but  a  man  .  .  .  like  me 
.  .  .  has  to  know  what  makes  it 
work,  before  he  dares  to  use  it." 

"The  rewards  of  righteousness 
.  .  ."  said  Jennie,  "remind  me  to 
remind  Lance  about  his  speech." 

"I'll  remind  him  myself,"  said 
Rex.  "After  all,  that's  my  job 
now." 


A  DAY  LIKE  THIS 

Maude  0.  Cook 

The  dark  is  blotting  out  another  day; 

It  soon  will  join  the  silent,  long  parade 

Of  all  the  yesterdays.  Time  folds  away 

Its  failure  and  success;  the  dreams  are  laid 

Aside,  to  find  fulfillment  or  defeat 

In   some  tomorrow   .   .   .    Memories   remain, 

Forevermore  to  share  a  safe  retreat, 

Where  days   like  this   make   recollection   sweet. 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 


Relief  Society  Activities 


All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  or  mission  Relief  Society  super- 
visors. One  annual  submission  will  be  accepted,  as  space  permits,  from  each 
stake  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Department,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
For  details  regarding  pictures  and  descriptive  material,  see  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  for  January  1966,  page  50. 


Tongan  Mission  Relief  Society  Board  Instructs  District  and  Branch  Officers 

January,    February,  and  March   1966 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Finehika  B.  Pulotu,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Salavia  Muti,  Second  Counselor;  Lela  Dalton,  Supervisor,  Tongan  Mission  Relief 
Society;  Tu'avava'u  Mapa,  President;  Sulia  Pule,  First  Counselor. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right,  district  officers;  Siu  Angelau;  Katalina 
Laomake'i;  Lily  Wolfgramm;  Liahona  Fifita;  Seini  Lola  Afu;  'Alaimalulba 
Taimani. 

Sister  Dalton  reports:  "During  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  district  conferences 
were  held  on  the  islands  of  Tongatapu,  'Eua,  Ha'apai,  Vava'u,  Niue,  and  Fiji.  In 
line  with  the  theme  of  'Improved  Leadership,'  a  demonstration  on  lesson  prepara- 
tion was  given  to  all  officers  and  class  leaders.  On  the  same  day,  district  and 
mission  boards  met  together  to  discuss  accomplishments  during  1965  and  plans 
for  the  year  1966.  Relief  Society  begins  in  March  here  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

"As  a  further  stimulus  for  improvement  in  record  keeping,  among  the  fifty-six 
branches  and  eleven  districts  with  organized  societies,  the  branch  and  district 
presidents  and  secretary-treasurers  on  the  island  of  Tongatapu  were  called 
together  for  instruction  on  February  7th.  It  was  felt  that  a  deeper  understanding 
existed  of  the  Relief  Society  ward  record  book  as  a  result. 

"The  Tongan  sisters  in  the  picture  are  dressed  in  their  traditional  black  mourn- 
ing clothes  (with  a  ta'ovala  around  the  waist)  in  respect  for  the  passing  of  their 
late  Queen  Salote  Tupou.  The  strict,  enforced  mourning  will  be  in  effect  for  a 
period  of  six  months." 
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North  Sanpete  Stake  (Utah),  Fairview  Ward  Relief  Society 
Annual  Day  Observance 

March    17,    1966 

Left  to  right:  Lyndon  Graham,  designer  of  plaque:  Ruth  Eriksen  and  Nora 
Christensen,  historians. 

Louise  B.  Johansen,  President,  North  Sanpete  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  Fairview  North  Ward  ReHef  Society  celebrated  the  founding  of  the 
organization  the  evening  of  March  17,  1966,  by  presenting  the  pageant  'Then 
Came  the  Women,'  depicting  the  history  of  the  general  organization.  Fairview 
South  Ward  also  participated,  and  all  husbands  and  Priesthood  authorities 
were  invited  to  join  the  activities,  which  included  tableaus,  slides,  songs,  and 
refreshments. 

"Stake  officers  were  present  at  a  meeting  preceding  this  event,  where  Nora 
Christensen  and  Ruth  Eriksen  unveiled  a  picture  plaque  portraying  the  nine- 
teen Relief  Society  presidencies  who  have  served  the  North  Ward  since  its 
organization  in  1868.  Lyndon  Graham  designed  and  made  the  frame  to  fit 
over  the  fireplace  in  the  Relief  Society  room.  It  is  made  of  wood  tinted  with 
gold  and  pink  and  decorated  with  the  Relief  Society  emblem  and  blue  ribbon 
with  gold  lettering.  It  is  covered  with  glass  and  can  be  adjusted  to  add  the 
pictures  of  future  presidences  for  many  years  to  come. 

"After  a  leadership  meeting  showing  the  film  'A  Record  Shall  Be  Kept' 
and  urging  presidencies  to  write  a  history  of  their  wards.  President  Nora 
Christensen  and  Education  Counselor  Ruth  Eriksen  were  inspired  to  fulfill 
this  assignment.  Sister  Eriksen  had  a  history  written  up  to  1931  that  had 
been  given  to  her  sometime  ago,  but  from  there  on,  it  was  search  and  research. 
Past  presidents  were  asked  to  write  their  histories,  and  pictures  were  gleaned 
from  friends  and  relatives  throughout  Utah  and  several  other  states.  The 
written  history,  with  pictures,  is  completed  now.  The  new  President  Donna 
Brunger  states:  'We  anticipate  publishing  the  history  in  booklet  form  for  our 
centennial  year  1968.'  " 

Winder  Stake  (Utah)  Winder  Eighth  Ward  Presents  Dramatization 
For  Relief  Society  Anniversary 

March      18,    1966 

Seated  second  row,  center:  Belle  S.  Spafford,  General  President  of  Relief 
Society;  and  Josephine  Patterson,  Director  of  Social  Service;  back  row, 
standing  between  these  two  sisters  (in  dark  dress),  Verona  George,  President, 
Winder  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Society,  with  her  counselors,  at  her  right:  Virginia 
Smart,  and  at  her  left:   Judy  Riches. 

Louise  W.  Free,  President,  Winder  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "On 
March  18th,  for  the  sisters  and  their  husbands,  the  Winder  Eighth  Ward 
Relief  Society  presented  the  dramatization  'There's  a  Great  Big  Beautiful 
Tomorrow'  in  which  a  modern  day  scientist  took  the  audience  back  in  time 
through  an  ingenious  time  machine  to  the  organization  of  Relief  Society  and 
the  lives  of  each  of  the  nine  General  Presidents.  As  each  scene  unfolded  a 
sister  dressed  in  authentic  clothing  for  her  time,  stood  behind  a  plastic  curtain 
and  represented  one  of  the  presidents.  When  the  life  of  President  Belle  S. 
Spafford  was  presented,  the  audience  was  delighted  to  see  Sister  Spafford 
portray  her  own  life. 

"The  Singing  Mothers,  under  the  direction  of  Bessie  Upwall,  provided  ap- 
propriate music.  The  title  song  'There's  a  Great  Big  Beautiful  Tomorrow,'  was 
sung  by  Brother  and  Sister  Jede  Ellis  between  scenes,  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  dramatization,  the  audience  joined  in  the  singing.  Kirsten  Pruhs  was 
in  charge  of  the  buffet  supper  which  was  served  following  the  program.  Favors 
were  blue  foil  booklets  with  a  gold  key  attached,  enclosing  an  original  poem 
by  Edna  Maurer  'The  Key  to  a  Great  Big  Beautiful  Tomorrow'  in  which  the 
idea  was  expressed  that  the  key  is  love,  faith,  charity,  and  service." 
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South  Cottonwood  Stake  (Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Concert  Presented  in 
Honor  of  the  Relief  Society  Anniversary 

March    18,   1966 

Standing  at  the  right,  left  to  right:  Norma  W.  Witt,  accompanist;  Maxine 
S.  Pattison,  chorister;  Heidi  S.  Birch,  organist. 

Far  right,  on  each  side  of  the  first  four  rows:  Luella  W.  Finlinson,  President; 
Momo  T.  Ushio,  Work  Counselor;  Betty  T.  Erekson,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Marion  A.  Reed,  Education  Counselor. 

Sister  Finlinson  reports:  "The  South  Cottonwood  Stake  held  its  first  formal 
Singing  Mothers  concert  March  18,  1966,  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Relief  Society.  We  were  thrilled  with  the  response  and  performance.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-one  sisters  from  nine  wards  sang  from  memory  eleven 
beautiful  hymns.  We  feel  this  was  a  tremendous  goal  to  achieve.  A  guest  in- 
strumental ensemble,  consisting  of  Lucille  Salisbury,  Afton  Woffinden,  Ann 
Larson,  and  Ann  Bailey  played  lovely  interlude  numbers  which  added  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  enthusiastic  audience.  The  closing  number  'Onward 
Christian  Soldiers'  was  assisted  by  a  trumpet  trio  from  the  Murray  High 
School  band,  which  made  a  glorious  climax  to  an  outstanding  evening's  enter- 
tainment. Each  ward  took  its  turn  and  assisted  in  the  task  of  providing  baby 
sitters  for  the  many  children,  while  their  mothers  practiced.  Each  stake  board 
member  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  which  helped  make  the  event  a 
financial  as  well  as  an  esthetic  success." 

California   Mission,   Palm  Springs  District  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music 

For  Quarterly  Conference 

March   13,    1966 

Third  from  the  right  in  the  third  row:  June  M.  Brower,  newly  sustained 
President,  Palm  Springs  District  Relief  Society;  Neta  Fulkerson,  second  from 
the  right  in  the  second  row,  accompanist;  assistant  director  Evelyn  Green,  at 
the  right  on  the  first  row;  LaVirda  Stuehser,  director,  first  on  the  right  in 
the  second  row;  the  soloist  Shirley  La  Ventura  is  fourth  from  the  right,  second 
row. 

Athelia  S.  Tanner,  President,  California  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"This  chorus  is  made  up  of  six  branches,  covering  an  area  of  approximately 
150  miles.  For  conference,  the  chorus  sang  'The  Stranger  of  Galilee,'  and  'Lord, 
God  of  Our  Fathers,'  also  'Sweet  Is  the  Work,'  as  a  prelude,  and  'I  Need  Thee 
Every  Hour'  as  a  postlude.  Elder  Frank  Call,  missionary  from  Brigham  City. 
Utah,  accompanied  the  group  on  the  violin." 

Ruth  H.  Jensen  is  Supervisor  of  the  California  Mission  Relief  Society. 

Lorin   Farr  Stake  (Utah),  Ogden  Seventh  Ward  Celebrates 
Relief  Society  Anniversary 

March    16,    1966 

Left  to  right:  Aenone  Hall,  Second  Counselor;  Elma  Snowball,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Hazel  Owen,  literature  class  leader;  Hazel  Gray,  First  Counselor; 
Helen  Clifford,  President. 

Virga  W.  Swenson,  President,  Lorin  Farr  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"After  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  Relief  Society  in  1842,  one  of  the  sisters 
was  especially  honored  for  her  devotion  to  Relief  Society.  Sister  Hazel  Jones 
Owen  has  been  the  literature  class  leader  for  seventeen  years  without  a  break. 
She  read  her  latest  poem,  and  other  compositions  by  her  were  read  by  sisters 
of  Relief  Society.  Sister  Owen  has  had  poems  published  in  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  and  in  The  Improvement  Era.  A  corsage  and  a  Relief  Society  pin 
were  presented  to  Sister  Owen  in  acknowledgment  of  her  many  years  of  service. 

"A  trophy  was  also  awarded  to  the  Seventh  Ward  for  having  100  per  cent 
visiting  teaching  every  month  for  the  past  eight  years.  (This  was  presented 
by  Sister  Swenson.)" 
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Hyrum  Stake  (Utah)  Relief  Society  Board  Completes  Series  of 

Ward  Conferences 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Einer  L.  Jensen,  high  council  representative;  Alda  S. 
Walters,  Second  Counselor;  Berenece  B.  Darley,  President,  Hyrum  Stake  Relief 
Society;  Loraine  R.  Allen,  First  Counselor;  Earle  W.  Allen,  President,  Hyrum 
Stake. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Myra  B.  Coulam,  chorister;  Melba  S.  Nielsen, 
homemaking  leader;  Arlene  N.  Larsen,  organist;  Angeline  J.  Smith,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Donna  C.  Russell,  theology  class  leader;  Elsie  B.  Poppleton,  Maga- 
zine representative;  Alice  N.  Olsen,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Radah  F. 
Leishman,  social  relations  class  leader;  Harriet  C.  Leishman,  cultural  refinement 
class  leader. 

Sister  Darley  reports:  "We  have  just  completed  the  Relief  Society  meetings 
in  connection  with  ward  conferences  in  all  eight  wards,  and  we  are  so  happy 
because  we  feel  that  we  have  had  the  best  conferences  and  the  greatest  success 
over  any  previous  year.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Priesthood,  the  entire  stake 
board  has  gone  into  each  ward  at  a  work  meeting  and  put  on  a  special  presenta- 
tion. This  year,  we  used  thoughts  from  Counselor  Louise  W.  Madsen's  Relief 
Society  General  Conference  address,  and  our  theme  was  'Relief  Society  —  a 
Doorway  to  Many  Wonderful  Things.'  Kay  A.  Parkinson  made  eight  beautiful 
paintings  or  visual  aids  and  put  them  into  a  book  form,  with  rings  so  the  pages 
could  be  turned." 

Utah  State  University  Stake  Annual   Food  Fair  and   Fashion  Show 

April   2,    1966 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Elder  Eldred  L.  Waldron,  adviser  from  the  High 
Council;  Gwen  J.  Miner,  President,  Utah  State  University  Stake  Relief  So- 
ciety; Jeanette  Hogan,  First  Counselor;   Carleen  Nuzman,   Second  Counselor. 

Sister  Miner  reports:  "Over  500  people  attended  the  annual  food  and  fashion 
fair  sponsored  by  the  Utah  State  University  Stake  Relief  Society.  The  theme 
'April  Showers  of  Food,  Fun,  and  Fashion'  was  carried  out  in  decorations, 
program,  and  general  arrangements.  Eight  beautiful  and  unusual  booths  were 
constructed  by  the  different  ward  organizations.  Each  booth  displayed  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  food  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  fifteen  wards  comprising 
the  stake.  The  sweepstakes,  or  'Fairest  of  the  Fair'  was  won  by  Diane  Bennett 
of  the  Second  Ward,  whose  entry  was  an  unusual  and  original  cherry  pie. 
Following  the  fashion  show,  the  food  was  served  to  those  present.  The  prize  for 
the  best  booth  was  won  by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Wards  for  their  model  of  a 
Chinese  pagoda.  Over  one  hundred  participated  in  the  fashion  show,  where 
there  were  eight  different  categories." 

South  Box  Elder  Stake  (Utah)  Visiting  Teachers  Honored  at  Convention 

April   1,   1966 

Visiting  teachers  honored  for  twenty-five  or  more  years  of  service,  front 
row,  left  to  right:  Ruth  Pierce;  Ruby  Davis;  Lenora  Holmes;  Chloe  B.  Lund; 
Pamela  Gale;  Teen  Dial;  Mary  Baker. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Lovisa  Nelson;  Neoma  Pett;  Duella  Victor;  Myrtle 
Clifford;  Flossie  Braegger;  Mary  Zunzler;  Lettie  Christopherson. 

Iva  Lou  Nebeker,  President,  South  Box  Elder  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Spring  daffodils  were  presented  to  all  of  the  honored  guests.  Lovely  luncheon 
tablecloths  were  presented  to  Pamela  Gale,  age  ninety-three,  oldest  Relief 
Society  visiting  teacher;  Chloe  B.  Lund,  fifty  years  as  a  visiting  teacher,  with 
forty-eight  years  of  continuous  service;  and  Lenora  Holmes,  for  forty-five 
years  of  continuous  service.  The  luncheon  cloths  were  made  by  Marva  Cook. 
Stake  Relief  Society  work  leader.  Also  honored  were  a  number  of  Relief 
Society  visiting  teachers  who  had  made  100  ])er  cent  in  their  visits  during  the 
year." 
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SPIRITUAL  LIVING 
The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 

Lesson  73 — John's  Testimony  of  Jesus 

(Text:   Doctrine  and  Covenants,  93:1-20) 

Northern   Hemisphere:   First  Meeting,   October  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:   March   1967 

Objective:  The   Latter-day  Saint  woman   recognizes  the   necessity  for  a 
knowledge  of  the   mission   of  Jesus  Christ  as  the   Redeemer. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
Section  93,  the  reader  is  told  that 
the  only  way  by  which  a  person 
may  come  unto  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  by  forsaking  his  sins. 
(D&C  93:1.)  This  truth,  stated 
differently,  is  that  the  atonement 
of  Christ  remits  sins  only  if  the 
person  repents  and  accepts  the 
Savior  by  an  authorized  baptism. 
(D&C  29:17;  42:1.) 

CLASS   DISCUSSION: 

Why  is  it  important  for  each 
sister  to  study  the  life  of  Christ 
for  herself?  Give  an  instance 
where  one  of  Jesus'  teachings  has 
impressed  you  so  that  you  have 
modified  your  actions. 


TO   KNOW  HIM 

The  promised  blessing  to  those 
who  keep  the  commandments  is 
to  know  God.  (John  17:3.)  To 
know  God  means  more  than  the 
usually  accepted  meaning  that 
one  may,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
know  of  his  existence  and  of  his 
plan  of  salvation.  (This  means  of 
knowledge  is  known  to  thousands 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  Keeping  the 
commandments  is  an  essential  to 
meet  the  requirements.) 

Men  may  also  literally  "see  his 
face"  in  this  life.  (D&C  67:10-14; 
93:1.)  In  commenting  upon  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples, 
as  recorded  in  John  14:12  to  27, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  said 
that  to   receive  the  other  Com- 
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forter  mentioned  in  these  verses 
it  was  necessary  to:  (1)  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  first  Com- 
forter, after  water  baptism;  (2) 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness; and  (3)  thoroughly  to  be 
proved  in  keeping  the  command- 
ments. After  this,  one  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  other 
Comforter,  the  blessing  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Father.  {Teachings  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  pp. 
150-151.) 

Many  names  might  be  fur- 
nished of  those  who  have  literally 
seen  the  Lord  other  than  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  John  the  Revelator, 
named  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  The  brother  of  Jared 
(Ether  3:12-20);  Nephi  and  his 
brother  Jacob  (2  Nephi  11:2-3); 
Moroni  (Ether  12:38-41);  Ste- 
phen, the  first  Christian  martyr 
(Acts  7:54-56);  Sidney  Rigdon 
(D&C  76:22-24);  Oliver  Cowdery 
{Ibid.,  110:1-10);  and  others  of 
this  dispensation  have  seen  the 
Lord. 

To  know  God  in  the  ultimate 
sense  is  to  become  like  him.  For 
this  purpose  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  is  available  to  man 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  House 
of  the  Lord  may  prepare  him  for 
this  greatest  measure  of  salva- 
tion. {Ibid.,  88:19-23;  124:27-28, 
41-42.) 

Elder  Marion  G.  Romney  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  coun- 
sels us  in  the  way  to  eternal  life: 

With  complete  surrender  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  let  us,  honestly 
and  without  guile,  search  our  own 
souls  and  find  the  weakness  which 
presently  impedes  our  upward  climb 
to  eternal  life.  If  that  weakness  be 
faultfinding,  evil  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  anointed,  or  profaning  the 
name  of  Deity,  let  us  desist.  If  it  be 


neglecting  our  prayers,  let  us  pause 
night  and  morning  in  our  mad  rush 
and  kneel  with  our  families  and  in 
our  secret  chambers  while  we  pour 
out  our  souls  in  thanksgiving  and 
petition,  until  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  righteousness  we  are  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  it  be  failure 
to  obtain  the  sealing  ordinances  of  the 
temple  for  ourselves  and  families,  let 
us  straightway  prepare  to  enter  that 
holy  place  and  obtain  them  before  it  is 
too  late.  If  it  be  the  giving  way  to  an- 
ger or  appetite  for  the  things  forbidden 
in  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  or  surrender- 
ing to  baser  lusts;  if  it  be  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  day  or  refusing  to  con- 
tribute of  our  time  and  means  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Church  for 
the  building  of  the  kingdom;  whatever 
it  be,  let  us  find  it,  recognize  it,  and 
do  something  about  it  daily  (Con- 
ference Report.  October  1956,  page 
17). 

THE  TRUE   LIGHT 

He  who  comes  to  the  Savior 
may  not  only  see  his  face  in  the 
Lord's  own  due  time,  and  know 
that  he  is,  but  he  will  also  un- 
derstand that  the  Savior  is  the 
light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  comes  into  the  world.  {Ibid., 
93:2;  see  Lesson  65,  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine,  August  1965.) 

It  is  this  influence  in  the  world 
that  ennobles  man,  raises  him  to 
greater  heights  of  accomplish- 
ments, and  teaches  him  that 
there  is  joy  in  right  doing,  where- 
as, regret  and  sorrow  follow  when 
man  does  not  live  by  the  light  he 
possesses.  (D&C  84:45-47;  Mo- 
roni 7:10-19.) 

THE  ONENESS  OF  THE   FATHER 
AND  THE  SON 

In  Section  93  and  other  scrip- 
tures, the  doctrine  that  the  Eter- 
nal Father  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  are  one,  is  known.  (D&C 
93:3;  John  10:30;  I  John  5:7.) 
As  a  part  of  this  concept,  further 
emphasis    is    given  in    this    lan- 
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guage:  the  Son  is  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  is  in  the  Son. 
(John  14:10.)  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  one  person.  They  are 
separate  and  distinct  personages. 
(D&C  130:22;  John  17:11,  20- 
24.)  Of  what  does  this  oneness 
consist?  Elder  James  E.  Talmage 
wrote : 

This  unity  is  a  type  of  complete- 
ness; the  mind  of  any  one  member  of 
the  Trinity  is  the  mind  of  the  others: 
seeing  as  each  of  them  does  with  the 
eye  of  perfection,  they  see  and  un- 
derstand ahke.  Under  any  given  con- 
ditions each  would  act  in  the  same 
way,  guided  by  the  same  principles 
of  unerring  justice  and  equity.  The 
one-ness  of  the  Godhead,  to  which  the 
scriptures  so  abundantly  testify,  im- 
plies no  mystical  union  of  substance, 
nor  any  unnatural  and  therefore  im- 
possible blending  of  personality. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  as 
distinct  in  their  persons  and  individ- 
ualities as  are  any  three  personages 
in  mortality.  Yet  their  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  operation  is  such  as  to  make 
their  edicts  one,  and  their  will  the 
will  of  God  (The  Articles  of  Faith, 
page  41). 

CLASS  DISCUSSION: 

Since  the  three  members  of  the 
Godhead  are  one  in  unity,  in 
what  ways  must  we  be  a  unity 
with  them  to  receive  exaltation? 

THE   FATHER  AND  THE  SON 

Jesus  speaks  of  himself  as  hav- 
ing received  a  fulness  from  the 
Father,  and  he  is  therefore  known 
as  the  Father.  He,  of  course,  is 
the  Son  because  he  was  tab- 
ernacled in  the  flesh  as  the  off- 
spring of  the  Father.  (D&C  93: 
4.)  That  Christ  is  known  in  the 
scriptures  as  the  Father  is  well 
attested.  (Isa.  9:6;  Ether  3:14; 
2  Nephi  19:6;  Mosiah  16:15; 
Alma  11:38-40.) 

According  to  an  exposition  on 


the  doctrine  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  by  The  First  Presidency 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  issued 
on  June  30,  1916,  there  are  three 
different  meanings  of  the  title 
"Father"  as  applied  to  Jesus 
Christ.  These  are:  (1)  "Father" 
as  Creator  (Ether  4:7;  Mosiah 
16:15);  (2)  "Father"  of  those 
who  abide  in  his  gospel  (D&C 
50:41;  25:1;  34:3;  39:1-4);  (3) 
"Father"  because  he  represents 
the  Father  who  gave  him  the 
right  to  use  the  title  (John  5:43; 
3  Nephi  20:35;  28:10;  D&C  50: 
43.) 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE   FATHER 
MANIFEST 

Jesus  came  into  the  world  (1) 
to  perform  the  works  of  his  Fa- 
ther; and  (2)  to  testify  that  men 
might  know  of  the  Father.  (D&C 
93:5;  John  5:19.)  In  this  latter 
sense  he  became  the  revelation  of 
God  to  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  known  as  the  "Word." 
(John  1:1,  14;  D&C  93:8; 
Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  page  346.)  Jesus  was  also 
the  "Word"  because  "the  word 
of  God  came  through  Him  and 
was  embodied  in  Him"  (Penrose, 
Charles  W.:  Conference  Report, 
April  1915,  page  37). 

JOHN'S  RECORD 

The  introduction  to  Section  93 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
and,  also  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants Commentary,  page  590, 
identify  the  testator  of  the  Sav- 
ior in  this  revelation  to  be  John 
the  Beloved,  the  apostle  of  the 
Lord.  Of  him  it  is  recorded  that 
he  saw  and  bore  record  of  the 
Lord's  glory,  but  his  complete 
record  is  yet  to  be  revealed. 
(D&C  93:6.)  The  author  of  the 
Book    of    John    reveals    the    in- 
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completeness  of  that  record  by 
saying  that  "the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written"  about  the 
Savior.  (John  21:25.)  The  prom- 
ise is  given,  however,  that  the 
fulness  of  John's  record  will  be 
revealed  "if  you  are  faithful" 
(D&C  93:18). 

JESUS  AS  CREATOR 

Jesus  was  in  the  beginning  be- 
fore the  world  was  created.  (D&C 
93:7.)  As  the  messenger  of  salva- 
tion he  brought  the  words  of  the 
Father  to  men,  and  he  also  re- 
vealed the  character  of  God  in 
his  life.  Only  the  Being  who  was 
truth,  who  taught  only  the  truth, 
could  redeem  men  and  the  world. 
Jesus  paid  for  the  transgression 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  that 
brought  spiritual  and  physical 
death  into  the  world,  by  sacrific- 
ing his  life,  the  life  of  a  Being 
who  was  sinless  and  capable  of 
rescuing  man  from  these  deaths. 
(Ibid.,  verses  8-9;  2  Nephi  9:6- 
12;  D&C  45:3-4.)  The  Savior  re- 
deemed us,  as  the  apostle  Paul 
said:  "he  hath  purchased  [us] 
with  his  own  blood"  (Acts  20: 
28). 

John  testifies  that  men  were 
made  by  the  Savior;  in  fact,  all 
things  were  his  creation.  (D&C 
93:10.)  This  earth  was  created 
by  him  through  the  "light  of 
Christ";  consequently,  all  men 
were  created  through  him,  for  all 
are  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
(Genesis  3:19.)  The  fulness  with 
which  Christ  is  the  Creator  is 
expressed  in  this  authoritative 
source : 

Christ  was  the  actual  Maker  of  the 
worlds,  as  an  architect  is  the  actual 
maker  of  the  houses  he  builds.  They 
were   made    by   Him.    But    they    were 


also  made  through  Him;  for  He  was 
as  stated  before,  the  Executive  of  the 
Father  in  the  work  of  creation.  They 
were  also  made  of  Him;  for  He  is 
the  very  source  of  the  light  and  life 
that  permeate  creation  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  Commentary,  p.   591). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that 
not  only  was  Christ  the  Creator 
of  this  earth  but  of  "worlds." 
(D&C  93:10;  88:6-10.) 

THE  ONLY  BEGOTTEN 
OF  THE  FATHER 

The  references  to  Jesus  in  the 
scriptures  as  the  "Only  Begotten 
of  the  Father"  are  many.  (John 
3:16,  18;  2  Nephi  25:12;  Alma 
9:26;  D&C  93:11;  20:21;  Moses 
6:52.) 

The  First  Presidency,  in  1916, 
affirmed  the  literalness  of  Jesus' 
birth  by  his  mortal  mother,  Mary, 
and  the  Eternal  Father.  Elder 
James  E.  Talmage  has  also  writ- 
ten about  this  doctrine.  (The 
Articles  of  Faith,  page  466;  Jesus 
the  Christ,  page  81.)  Because  he 
was  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of 
the  Father  in  the  flesh,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  offer  the  in- 
finite atonement  for  men. 

FROM   GRACE  TO  GRACE 

John's  testimony  is  that  Jesus 
grew  from  grace  to  grace,  that  all 
things  were  not  his  at  first. 

And  I,  John,  saw  that  he  received 
not  of  the  fulness  at  the  first,  but 
received  grace  for  grace; 

And  he  received  not  of  the  fulness 
at  first,  but  continued  from  grace  to 
grace,  until  he  received  a  fulness; 

And  thus  he  was  called  the  Son  of 
God.  because  he  received  not  of  the 
fulness  at  the   first    (D&C   93:12-14). 

Born  as  a  babe,  reared  from 
boyhood  to  manhood,  the  Child 
Jesus  developed  as  did  other 
children.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  the  memory  of  his  former 
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life  in  the  spirit  world  was  with- 
held, that  his  growth  might  be 
an  experience  of  mortality.  Elder 
Talmage  points  out,  however, 
that  his  growth  was  "from  good 
to  greater  good,  not  from  evil  to 
good"  (Jesus  the  Christ,  page 
112). 

In  the  temple  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  Jesus  knew  of  his  divine 
parentage  through  the  Eternal 
Father.  He  was  about  his  Fa- 
ther's business,  not  the  business 
of  Joseph,  his  legal  father.  (Jesus 
the  Christ,  pages  113-116.) 

The  Bible  is  silent  on  Jesus' 
boyhood  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  ministry  at  thirty  years,  ex- 
cept for  the  event  of  the  temple 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  (Luke  2:41- 
52.)  Additional  information  re- 
garding his  formative  years  to 
the  time  of  his  ministry  is  given 
us  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
as  follows: 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus 
grew  up  with  his  brethren,  and  waxed 
strong,  and  waited  upon  the  Lord  for 
the  time  of  his  ministry  to  come. 

And  he  served  under  his  father, 
and  he  spake  not  as  other  men,  neither 
could  he  be  taught;  for  he  needed  not 
that  any  man  should  teach  him. 

And  after  many  years,  the  hour  of 
his  ministry  drew  nigh  (Inspired 
Version,  Matt.  3:24-26). 

"For  he  needed  not  that  any 
man  should  teach  him"  suggests 
that  the  normal  difficulties  of 
teaching  and  disciplining  were 
not  present  in  his  life. 

Ultimately,  as  an  exalted  man, 
Jesus  declared  that  he  had  re- 
ceived all  power  from  the  Father. 
(Matt.  28: 16-18;  D&C  93: 16-17.) 
,  Even  as  Jesus  received  a  fulness 
after  the  resurrection,  so  also 
may  the  faithful  in  their  exalted 
state.  (Romans  8:17;  D&C  84: 
38.) 


THE  HEAVENS  WERE  OPENED 

In  testifying  of  Christ's  divin- 
ity as  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of 
God,  John  refers  to  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  baptized.  (D&C 
93:15.)  At  his  baptism  the  heav- 
ens were  opened  and  John  the 
Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove,  with  the 
voice  of  the  Father  saying,  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  (Matt.  3:17; 
c.f.  Mark  1:9-11;  Luke  3:21-22.) 
Did  the  Holy  Ghost  come  in 
the  form  of  a  dove?  No,  said  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  but  the 
dove  is  the  sign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (DHC  V:260-261.)  Sev- 
eral times  the  Father  testified 
from  the  heavens  of  his  relation- 
ship to  his  Only  Begotten  Son. 

SUMMARY 

The  intent  of  John's  testimony 
given  by  the  Savior  to  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  in  the  first  19 
verses  of  Section  93,  is  to  show 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  divine,  be- 
cause. 

First,  the  Savior  is  the  true  light 
which  gives  understanding  to  all  men. 

Second,  he  is  the  "Word,"  the  Giver 
of  the  revelations,  and  he  was  the 
revelation  of  God  to  the  world  while 
in  his  mortal  ministry. 

Third,  he  is  known  as  the  Father 
because  he  so  completely  represents 
the  Father  in  will,  mind,  and  purpose. 

Fourth,  he  became  man's  Redeemer 
and  Savior  by  giving  his  life  in  atone- 
ment for  sin. 

Fifth,  he  is  the  Creator  of  worlds, 
including  our  earth,  and,  he  is  also 
man's  Creator. 

Sixth,  he  is  literally  the  Only  Be- 
gotten Son  of  the  Father  in  the  flesh 
and  as  such  received  a  fulness  from 
the  Father. 
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CONCLUSION 

What  do  these  truths  mean  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints?  The  Sav- 
ior says  that  they  were  given, 

....  that  you  may  understand  and 
know  how  to  worship,  and  know  what 
you  worship,  that  you  may  come  unto 
the  Father  in  my  name,  and  in  due 
time  receive  of  his  fulness. 

For  if  you  keep  my  commandments 
you  shall  receive  of  his  fulness,  and 
be  glorified  in  me  as  I  am  in  the 
Father;  therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  you 
shall  receive  grace  for  grace  (D&C 
93:19-20). 


CLASS   DISCUSSION: 


Discuss  your  feehngs  toward 
Christ  as  they  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  this  lesson. 


FOR   HOME  CONSIDERATION: 

Following  the  advice  of  Elder  Rom- 
ney  for  every  one  to  search  his  soul 
and  discover  his  weaknesses,  each 
sister  could  list  two  or  three  of  her 
weaknesses  which  she  feels  are  most 
impeding  her  eternal  progress,  and 
endeavor  to  overcome  them. 


VISITING  TEACHER   MESSAGE 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Alice  Colton  Smith 

Message  73 — "But  I   Have  Commanded  You  to   Bring  Up  Your  Children 

in   Light  and  Truth"   (D&C  93:40) 

Northern   Hemisphere:   First   Meeting,   October  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:   March   1967 

Objective:  To   provide  an   atmosphere  in  the  home  for 

spiritual  learning  experiences. 


■  In  the  woods,  alone,  on  a  beau- 
tiful, clear,  spring  day,  Joseph 
Smith  prayed  for  truth.  It  was 
his  first  attempt  at  vocal  prayer. 
At  fourteen,  confused  by  conflict- 
ing religious  claims,  he  turned  to 
the  scriptures  for  guidance  as  his 
devout  parents  had  taught  him  to 
do.  In  these  scriptures  he  found 
the  words  that  were  to  bring  light 
and  truth  to  his  life  and  to  all 
mankind.  With  rare  and  simple 
faith,  he  heeded  the  counsel  of 
the  apostle  James  to  ask  God, 
"that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally" 
(James  1:5).  Embarking  on  one 
of  the  greatest  quests  of  man,  the 
search  for  truth,  he  used  one  of 
the  best  tools  of  learning,  prayer. 


He  prayed  with  faith,  humility, 
and  a  receptive  mind. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  when  we 
search,  we  find  not  the  simple 
answer  we  seek  but  an  almost  un- 
believable, exciting  new  dimen- 
sion of  knowledge.  So  to  him  the 
answer  came.  The  darkness  which 
had  enveloped  him  after  address- 
ing what  was  seemingly  a  simple 
question  was  dispelled,  and  the 
answer  came  in  a  light,  brighter 
than  the  sun.  He  had  asked  a 
simple  question.  God  answered 
him  with  the  key  to  eternity — 
that  he  and  we  might  return  to 
God's  presence. 

Joseph  Smith  was  a  good  stu- 
dent. With  the  never-ending  en- 
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couragement  of  his  parents  he 
had  from  infancy  steadily  pur- 
sued the  steps  of  learning.  As  we 
seek  to  help  our  children  follow 
his  example,  we  might  ask,  "How 
did  he  acquire  knowledge?" 

Learning  is  a  process,  a  long 
process  of  development.  It  did 
not  begin  for  Joseph  on  that  clear 
day  in  1820.  Years  before,  by 
gentle  but  firm  teaching,  his  par- 
ents had  brought  him  to  love  the 
scriptures  and  to  search  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  God. 

The  first  step  in  attaining 
knowledge  is  a  love  for  learning 
— the  cultivation  of  the  burning 
desire  to  know — with  which  chil- 
dren begin.  The  second  step  is  to 
acquire  the  tools  of  learning, 
some  of  which  are  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  prayer.  The  third  is  to 
learn  to  study — to  seek  out  for 
oneself.  All  this  takes  years.  All 
this  takes  patience,  forbearance, 
gentleness,  love  and,  sometimes. 


failure,  but  always  with  the  will 
to  go  on. 

When  one  is  facing  conflicting 
opinions,  as  Joseph  did,  what 
does  one  do?  He  should  turn  to 
the  source  of  light,  to  God  in 
prayer.  In  a  shaft  of  light  God 
answered  Joseph.  For  us  it  is 
more  commonly  through  an  urg- 
ing of  the  mind  and  spirit,  a 
burning  within,  the  imperceptible 
opening  of  new  doors  in  the  mind, 
or  the  conviction  that  comes  to 
one  through  the  still,  small  voice. 

Let  us  make  the  consistent, 
patient,  long-suffering  effort  to 
teach  our  children  from  birth  to 
seek,  to  search,  to  ask,  to  pray, 
and  to  study.  We  must  help  them 
to  know  the  best  books  such  as 
the  one  from  which  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  drew  his  inspira- 
tion. Then,  as  God  commanded 
us,  we  will  bring  up  our  children 
in  light  and  truth. 


HOMEMAKING  —  Development  Through   Homemaking  Education 


Hazel   S.  Cannon 

PUT  SPARKLE   IN  YOUR  MEALS 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Second   Meeting,   October  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:   March   1967 

Objective:  To  show  how  the  homemaker  can   plan,   prepare,   and  serve 

nutritious  and   appetizing  family  meals. 


INTRODUCTION 

John     Ruskin, 
author  writes: 


the     English 


Cooking  means  the  knowledge  of  all 
herbs  and  fruits  .  .  .  and  spices  .  .  . 
it   means    carefulness,   and    inventive- 


ness, and  watchfulness,  and  willing- 
ness, and  readiness  of  appliance;  it 
means  the  economy  of  your  great 
grandmothers,  and  the  science  of 
modern  chemists;  it  means  .  .  .  tasting 
and  no  wasting;  it  means  English 
thoroughness,  and  French  art,  and 
Arabian  hospitality.  .  .  . 
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Well-prepared  meals  served  by 
loving  hands  can  be  more  than 
nourishment.  Mealtime  should  be 
family  time — a  time  of  good  food 
and  companionship,  a  time  of  re- 
joicing and  thankfulness.  What 
might  we  do  to  make  our  meals 
more  enjoyable? 

NUTRITION  COUNTS 

Food  is  fuel  for  work,  action, 
joy;  it  is  fuel  for  endurance,  for 
nerve,  for  strength,  for  fun.  It 
helps  the  child  to  grow,  the  man 
to  stay  on  the  job,  the  woman  to 
be  at  her  best.  It  often  deter- 
mines attitude  toward  life;  it  can 
give  one  vitality  and  sparkle,  or 
it  can  be  a  robber  of  stamina  and 
enthusiasm. 

How  can  we  select  food  wisely? 
Nutritionists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  work- 
ing with  an  eminent  food  and 
nutrition  board,  have  devised  a 
simple  Daily  Food  Guide  for 
normal  healthy  persons.  (This 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  eat- 
ing habits  and  foods  of  different 
countries.)  The  guide  provides  a 
framework  within  which  meal 
planning  can  be  varied  and  inter- 
esting as  the  homemaker  desires. 

Dally  Food  Guide 

I.  Milk  Group — children,  3  to  4 
glasses;  teenagers,  4  or  more 
glasses;  adults,  2  or  more  glasses. 
Cheese,  ice  cream,  puddings,  and 
other  milk-made  foods  can  supply 
part  of  the  milk. 
II.  Meat  group — two  or  more  serv- 
ings. Group  includes  meats,  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  or  cheese — with 
dry  beans,  peas,  and  nuts  as  al- 
ternates. 
III.  Vegetables  and  Fruits — 4  or 
more  servings.  Include  a  citrus 
fruit  or  tomato,  a  dark  green  or 
yellow  vegetable,  and  other  vege- 
tables and  also  fruits,  including 
potatoes. 


IV.  Breads  and  Cereals — 4  or  more 
servings.  Includes  enriched,  whole 
grain  or  restored  breads  and 
cereals;  other  baked  foods  made 
with  enriched  or  whole  grain 
flour;  enriched  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, and  noodles.  In  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  poi 
and  breadfruit  are  eaten.  In 
Mexico,  tortillas  and  tacos  con- 
stitute important  items  of  the 
diet. 

TO  DISCUSS 

1.  Where  the  class  consists  of  some 
members  who  have  lived  in  a  country 
other  than  your  own,  have  them  share 
very  briefly  with  the  class  the  diet 
patterns  of  that  country.  In  what  ways 
do  they  not  conform,  if  any,  to  the 
Daily  Food  Guide?  In  what  ways  do 
they    conform? 

2.  How  can  vegetables  be  prepared 
in  order  to  make  them  more  appealing 
to  the  family?  Be  sure  to  elicit  from 
class  that  the  cooking  of  vegetables  in 
a  small  amount  of  boiling  water  (with 
lid  on  kettle)  only  until  vegetables  are 
tender,  insures  minimum  vitamin  and 
mineral  loss,  and  helps  to  retain  color 
and  flavor.  Use  vegetable  liquid  for 
soups,  sauces,  and  gravies. 

FOOD  WITH  A  FLAIR 

Do  your  meals  have  appetite 
appeal?  Someone  said  long  ago 
that  we  "eat,  first  of  all,  with  our 
eyes."  Food  not  only  provides 
nourishment  for  the  body,  but  it 
appeals  to  our  senses  of  sight, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch.  As  you 
plan  your  meals  always  consider 
the  color,  shape,  texture,  and 
temperature  of  each  food,  as  well 
as  the  flavor.  Also  consider  these 
guides  in  the  relationship  of  one 
food  to  another;  be  sure  the  foods 
you  use  in  the  same  menu  are 
compatible. 

"Our  fruit  plate  is  a  symphony  and 
mother  and  I  arranged  it  so  quickly," 
glowed  teenage  Beth  as  she  set  the 
plate  before  the  family  assembled 
around   the  table. 

"All   I  know  is  that   it   looks   good 
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enough     to     eat     on    my     birthday," 
chimed    in    twelve-year-old    Richard. 

Other  members  of  the  family 
agreed,  as  they  helped  themselves  to 
the  tempting  fruit — common  everyday 
fruit — but  arranged  with  elegant 
simplicity.  The  large  plate  wore  a 
ruffle  of  red-tinged  garden  lettuce 
around  its  perimeter,  and  picking  up 
the  red  tones  was  a  circle  of  water- 
melon wedges.  Next  came  canned 
Bartlett  pears,  the  outside  of  each 
pear  blushing  with  a  bit  of  rosy  food 
coloring.  Balls  of  lush  green  honey- 
dew  melon  surrounded  an  old  pink 
glass  compote  in  the  center.  The  com- 
pote contained  a  tangy,  sweet  French 
dressing,  punctuated  with  cherry  bits. 

Food,  carefully  prepared  and 
served  artistically  on  clean,  crisp 
table  linen,  can  he  a  symphony — 
in  fact  harmony  in  a  meal  is  as 
impressive  as  that  in  music  or  in 
a  painting.  Your  family  will  react 
more  favorably  when  food  is  ex- 
citing and  colorful.  In  most  cases 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  plan  and  pre- 
pare an  attractive  meal  as  it  is  a 
drab,  cheerless  one. 

TO  DISCUSS 

1.  Have  the  class  visualize  food 
combinations  on  a  plate  for  every- 
day meals.  Ask  them  to  share  some  of 
their  go -together  foods  which  make  for 
greater  color  appeal.  Would  a  simple 
garnish  such  as  a  small  bunch  of 
grapes,  carrot  sticks,  crab  apple,  or 
beets  do  the  trick?  (Food  pictures 
from  magazines  might  be  shown,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
preparation  be  kept  fairly  simple  and 
easy.) 

2.  How  can  difference  in  food  tex- 
tures add  to  a  meal?  Give  some  ex- 
amples such  as  crisp  croutons  with 
soup  or  a  crunchy  cookie  with  pud- 
ding. 

3.  Try  to  serve  hot  foods  hot  and 
cold  foods  cold.  Why  is  it  desirable  to 
serve  one  .hot  dish  to  your  family, 
even  on  a  hot  day? 

AVOID  FLAVOR  FATIGUE 

Contrast  of  flavors  adds  much 
interest    to  ia  meal — foods    that 


are  sweet  and  sour,  bland  and 
spicy  complement  each  other  be- 
cause of  their  diversity.  An 
orange  glaze  on  sweet  potatoes, 
mint  with  lamb,  and  apple  slices 
or  apple  sauce  with  pork  are  some 
examples.  Learning  the  up-to- 
date  methods  of  food  preparation 
and  food  combinations  will  pay 
off  in  flavor  zest.  Relief  Society 
women  have  always  shared  their 
recipes  and  the  blessings  they 
have  in  their  kitchens  with 
others. 

SUMMARY 

Assume  your  food  responsibility 
with  enthusiasm.  Plan  wisely,  shop  to 
save,  store  foods  properly,  learn  to 
cook  skillfully  (it  is  always  fun  to  do 
something  over  which  you  are  the 
master),  serve  food  as  attractively  as 
possible,  and  even  though  at  the  end 
of  the  day  you  may  be  weary,  put 
sparkle  in  your  meal  with  a  smile. 

TO   DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

Case  Study — Mrs.  Pett  plaimed  the 
following  nutritious  menu  for  her 
family:  roast  beef,  potatoes  cooked  in 
their  packets,  gravy,  buttered  cauli- 
flower, Waldorf  salad  (peeled  apples 
and  celery  with  a  creamy  dressing), 
homemade  whole -wheat  bread  and 
butter  for  those  who  wished  it,  baked 
apple  brown  Betty,  and  milk.  How 
would  you  improve  the  menu? 

Make  a  list  of  each  family  member's 
favorite  foods. 

Start  a  file  of  attractive  and  easy 
to  prepare  and  serve  family  meals 
with  the  food  budget  in  mind. 


NOTE; 


It  may  be  wise  for  Homemaking 
Discussion  leaders  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  to 
use  food  and  menus  suitable  to 
their  particular  country.  The  ex- 
ample contained  in  "To  Do  and 
Think  About"  is  a  menu  lack- 
ing in  color.  Too  much  "same- 
ness" is  depressing  to  the  appe- 
tite. 
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SOCIAL  RELATIONS  —  Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home 


Alberta  H.  Christensen 

Lesson  6— (Lesson   18  in  Series) — ^That  All   May  Learn 

Reference:  The  Priesthood  and  You   (Melchizedek  Priesthood   Lessons-1966: 

Lesson   17) 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Third   Meeting,  October  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:   March   1967 

Objective:  To   motivate   Latter-day  Saint  women  to  fulfill  their  role  in  teaching 
one  another  "all  things  that  pertain   unto  the  kingdom  of  God." 


INTRODUCTION 

Each  of  us  is  a  teacher,  if  we 
live  in  association  with  others. 
We  are  teachers,  inherently  ap- 
pointed in  the  sense  that  we  may 
influence  others  for  good  or  ill 
by  what  we  do,  by  what  we  say, 
and  by  our  attitudes  or  reaction 
to  the  varied  stimuli  of  expe- 
rience. This  is  unavoidable.  Since 
the  impact  of  words  and  the 
power  of  example  are  vitally  im- 
portant in  teaching,  may  not 
each  of  us,  in  essence,  be  saying, 
'Tollow  me,  learn  from  what  I 
say  and  from  what  I  do"?  This 
being  so,  a  definite  responsibility 
falls  upon  each  of  us  as  to  (1) 
what  we  believe;  (2)  how  our  be- 
lief influences  us;  (3)  what  we 
say  about  others;  (4)  how  we  re- 
act to  what  others  say,  verbally 
or  in  written  form;  and  (5)  the 
example  of  our  everyday-living. 
It  is  obvious  from  these  forego- 
ing statements  that  teaching  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  number  of 
different  ways. 

As  Latter-day  Saints,  we  have 
been  specifically  admonished  to 
teach  one  another  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  we  may  be- 
come   aware    of    the    means    by 


which  we  may  accomplish  this 
divine  admonition,  is  the  central 
theme  of  this  lesson.  That  we 
may  be  motivated,  as  Latter-day 
Saint  women,  to  utilize  these 
means,  is  its  objective. 

EACH  A  TEACHER 

And  I  give  unto  you  another  com- 
mandment that  you  shall  teach  one 
another  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom. 

Teach  ye  diligently  and  my  grace 
shall  attend  you,  that  you  may  be 
instructed  more  perfectly  in  theory, 
in  principle,  in  doctrine,  in  the  law 
of  the  gospel,  in  all  things  that  per- 
tain unto  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
are  expedient  for  you  to  understand 
(D&C  88:77-78). 

The  foregoing  scripture,  gener- 
ally familiar  to  Latter-day  Saints, 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  to  teach  one  another. 
This  indicates  that  the  teaching 
opportunities  and  responsibilities 
are  not  restricted  to  one  indi- 
vidual, or  to  even  a  few.  It  tells 
us,  in  addition,  what  we  as 
Latter-day  Saints  are  to  teach 
and  why.  If  we  teach  diligently 
we  shall  have  the  Lord's  grace  to 
attend   us. 

Teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom    might   aptly    apply    to 
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prepared  instruction  on  specific 
principles  of  the  gospel.  "All 
things  that  pertain  unto  the  king- 
dom of  God"  might  have  wider 
application  and  include  the  ethi- 
cal principles  which  each  of  us 
may  teach,  unconsciously  or  by 
specific  intent,  in  our  everyday- 
living — all,  in  fact,  that  will  fur- 
ther our  progress  on  the  road  to 
perfection. 

BY  VERBAL  WORD 

The  following  comment   illus- 
trates how  a  statement,  casually 
spoken,    may    influence   another 
person's  life: 
Woman  "A"  speaking: 

Something  you  said  a  few  months 
ago  is  changing  my  attitude  complete- 
ly. You  said,  "What  happens  to  us  is 
not  as  important  as  what  we  let  that 
happening  do  to  us."  I  believe  that 
you  are  right,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
let  my  recent  misfortune  embitter 
me  and  ruin  my  tomorrows.  Instead, 
I  am  using  it  as  a  constructive  step 
toward  achieving  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding for  all  others  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Woman  ''B"  speaking: 

A  statement  made  by  my  father, 
over  forty  years  ago,  has  influenced 
my  life  for  good  throughout  the  years. 
He  said,  "If  you  want  to  see  the  stars, 
look  up.  That's  where  you'll  see  them. 
They're  not  on  the  ground." 

CLASS  ACTIVITY: 

1.  What  applications  could  the 
foregoing  statements  have  for 
you?   Discuss. 

2.  Give  verbal  statements  made 
by  others  which  may  have  in- 
fluenced  your   life   for   good. 

3.  Relate  an  example  where  some- 
thing you  have  said  has  in- 
fluenced  a   friend  for  good. 

BY  WRITTEN  WORD 

The  power  of  the  written  word 
to  influence  our  lives  is  beyond 


calculation.  It  is  basic  to  secular 
education.  It  is  basic  also  to  our 
religious  education,  since  it  is 
through  the  written  and  pre- 
served word  that  we  know  of  the 
dealings  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
with  his  children  upon  the  earth; 
that  we  know  of  his  revealed 
word  of  the  prophets  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present.  The  written 
word,  accordingly,  can  bring  the 
teachings  of  the  Savior  into  our 
homes  today. 

We,  as  individuals,  also,  may 
influence  others,  in  some  measure, 
through  our  written  words.  The 
penned  letter,  the  printed  article, 
the  brief  poem,  the  public  ad- 
dress, all  may  be  directives  in  the 
lives  of  others. 

Case  Example,  No.  1,  woman 
speaking: 

I  was  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
Relief  Society  Conference  in  1965  but 
I  was  grateful  for  the  Magazine  which 
preserves  much  of  it  for  me.  The  in- 
spiring address  of  President  Brown 
on  "The  Exalted  Sphere  of  Woman" 
is  a  message  for  every  L.D.S.  woman. 
Talks  by  apostles  of  the  Lord  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  Relief  Society 
officers  in  furthering  the  work  of 
Relief  Society,  have  enduring  applica- 
tion and  are  assisting  me  greatly  in 
my  Relief  Society  work.  I  also  read 
the  wonderful  talks  given  by  our 
General  Presidency,  and  I  am  greatly 
impressed  by  the  spirit  and  the 
insight  apparent  in  these  inspiring 
addresses.  (See  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azines for  November  and  December 
1965,    January    and    February    1966.) 

Class  Activity: 

a.  State  the  basic  spiritual  truth 
brought  out  in  "The  Blessings  of  Ex- 
perience," by  President  Belle  S.  Spaf- 
ford.  In  what  way  may  this  become 
a  profitable  teaching-truth  in  your 
Hfe?  Discuss. 

b.  In  the  address  "Love,  the  Meas- 
uring Rod,"  Counselor  Marianne  C. 
Shar])  acknowledges  the  influence  that 
an  editorial  by  Elder  Mark  E.  Peter- 
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sen  has  had  upon  her  thinking.  Dis- 
cuss as  a  life-guiding  principle,  her 
statement  "love  is  the  hardest  task- 
master." 

c.  "Behold  I  Have  Set  Before  Thee 
an  Open  Door,"  by  Counselor  Louise 
W.  Madsen  is  based  upon  recorded 
words  of  the  Savior.  Enumerate  six 
avenues  for  personal  development  dis- 
cussed in  this  address. 

d.  How  do  these  spiritual  guide- 
lines relate  to  "all  things  that  per- 
tain to  the  kingdom  of  God?" 

BY  DEED 

"Educate  a  mother  and  you 
educate  a  family"  is  a  statement 
frequently  heard.  No  person  is  in 
a  better  position  to  influence 
children  than  is  the  mother.  The 
intimate  nature  of  her  relation- 
ship to  her  family  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  makes  what  she 
believes,  says,  and  does,  real  and 
important  factors  in  their  learn- 
ing. That  family  members  are 
aware  of  this  influence,  is  evi- 
denced by  words  of  the  small 
child  who  says,  "My  mother 
thinks  so,  and  she  knows  every- 
thing," and  by  the  comment  of 
a  mature  person  who  says,  "My 
attitude  toward  this  situation  is, 
no  doubt,  conditioned  by  the 
early  childhood  training  from  my 
mother." 

While  mothers  may  not  need 
to  be  retold  that  their  influence 
is  vitally  important,  thoughtful 
mothers  may  appreciate  and  may 
profit  by  being  reminded  of 
specific  ways  by  which  they  may 
make  their  teaching  efforts  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  An  example  is 
the  reminder  that  the  mother  who 
holds  before  her  son  and  her 
daughter,  the  virtues  of  their 
father,  may  be  planting  the  seeds 
of  respect  and  obedience.  Her 
children  likely  will  grow  to  honor 
their  father,  as  admonished  in 
scripture. 


A  sample  of  the  fruit  from  such 
planting  may  be  found  in  state- 
ments such  as  the  following  from 
a  newly  married  daughter: 
Daughter  speaking: 

Our  mother  always  made  us  feel 
that  we  were  very  fortunate  in  having 
a  wonderful  father.  In  casual  ways 
she  referred  specifically  to  his  good 
qualities  which  she  appreciated.  Later, 
when  considering  a  life  companion,  I 
instinctively  looked  for  a  young  man 
who  had  the  honesty,  integrity,  and 
other  fine  qualities  that  my  father 
had. 

WE  ASK  OURSELVES 

Can  one  woman  exert  an  ex- 
ample-influence upon  an  entire 
neighborhood?  Can  a  woman  who 
has  no  children  in  the  home  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  children  in 
a  neighborhood?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  we  may  ask  our- 
selves : 

Statement  No.  1 
Woman  speaking: 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  never  speaks 
ill  of  anyone;  moreover,  she  sees  some- 
thing good  in  every  person.  She  is 
my  best  example  of  one  who  appre- 
ciates the  virtues  of  others.  Whenever 
I  am  tempted  to  voice  an  unkind  re- 
mark, her  example  intercedes.  I  be- 
lieve this  characteristic  is  the  key  to 
her  habitual  optimism. 

Statement  No.  2 
Boy  speaking: 

Mrs.  A.  who  lives  on  the  corner  of 
our  street  doesn't  have  any  children 
in  her  house;  but  you'd  think  she  did, 
because  she  likes  children  so  much. 
We  can  tell  she  does  by  the  way  she 
treats  us  children  on  the  whole  block. 
When  she  passes  by  she  waves  at  us, 
if  we're  outside.  She  bakes  cookies  for 
us  sometimes,  and  does  other  things, 
too.  She  makes  us  feel  so  friendly  we 
think  she  is  the  best  neighbor  in  the 
world. 

Statement  No.  3 
Woman  speaking: 

A  woman  who  moved  on  our  street 
a  few  summers   ago   keeps  her  yard 
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SO  neat  that  it  is  influencing  others 
in  the  neighborhood  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  their  home  surround- 
ings. 

THE  MASTER  TEACHER 

We  can  perfect  ourselves  in 
teaching  the  gospel  through 
studying  the  life  and  applying  the 
teaching  principles  and  examples 
of  Jesus.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
all  teachers.  He  is  considered  to 
be  such,  even  by  those  who  do  not 
recognize  him  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Savior  of  mankind. 

Jesus  gave  more  than  instruc- 
tion. His  was  the  creative  teach- 
ing that  invites  the  mind  to  think, 
to  ask,  to  contemplate  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  teaching  voice. 
So  effective  were  his  examples 
and  his  teaching  words  that,  after 
nearly  two  milleniums  of  time, 
minds  are  still  motivated  toward 
the  spiritual,  and  the  whole  per- 
sonality is  motivated  to  react. 

The  scriptures  do  not  tell  us 
much  about  the  childhood  of 
Jesus,  but  we  find  him  in  the 
temple  at  the  age  of  twelve,  con- 
versing upon  spiritual  matters 
with  mature  men,  who  were 
learned  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Surely  Jesus  sought  his  Heavenly 
Father  early.  That  he  was  con- 
tinually enlightened  by  the  in- 
spiration of  God,  his  divine 
Father,  and  by  a  study  of  scrip- 
tures, is  evident  throughout  his 
ministry.  Thus  he  was  spiritually 
prepared  for  his  mission,  not  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  scripture  but 
by  an  understanding  of  all  gospel 
truth. 

JESUS   UNDERSTOOD  HIS  LISTENERS 

That  Jesus  understood  human 
nature  is  observed  as  he  revealed 
the    hidden    thought,    the    con- 


cealed intent,  and  the  deep 
yearning  of  those  who  came  to 
him,  either  to  learn,  to  worship, 
or  to  condemn.  He  knew  their 
way  of  life,  the  values  which  they 
esteemed,  the  status  symbols  to 
which  some  of  them  paid  homage, 
often  causing  them  to  be  super- 
ficial and  unkind.  His  compassion 
for  the  weak,  his  willingness  to 
acknowledge  the  good  beyond  the 
sin  in  man,  and  his  universal  love, 
were  overwhelming. 

JESUS  MET  THEIR  NEEDS 

The  teaching  methods  of  Jesus 
were  in  harmony  with  the  needs 
and  responses  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.  With  the  accusing 
scribes  and  self-righteous  Phar- 
isees, he  sparred  with  words,  line 
against  scriptural  line.  To  the 
publicans  and  sinners  he  pro- 
jected the  joy  of  the  better  life, 
through  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness. He  helped  them  to  under- 
stand that  our  Father  in  heaven 
is  a  God  of  mercy  and  that  his 
forgiveness  is  an  expression  of 
his  love.  With  analogies  chosen 
from  the  familiar  and  the  com- 
monplace, the  most  humble  and 
unlearned  of  his  followers  un- 
derstood the  central  truth  he 
wished  to  teach,  and  easily  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  characters 
in  Jesus'  apt  illustrations.  Thus 
in  that  loved  parable.  The  Prod- 
igal Son,  both  sinner  and  Phar- 
isee present  must  have  taken  to 
themselves  a  personal  application 
— the  uncharitable  Pharisee  see- 
ing himself  as  the  elder  brother; 
the  sinner  identifying  himself 
with  the  prodigal  who  squandered 
away  his  inheritance,  but  who,  re- 
pentant and  teachable,  returned 
to  receive  the  rejoicing  love  of 
his  father. 
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JESUS  MADE  HIS  TEACHING  VITAL 

Jesus  made  his  lessons  vital. 
He  dramatized  them  by  using 
terms  they  understood,  rather 
than  by  abstractions.  By  using 
the  tangible  and  the  familiar,  he 
helped  them  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  intangible.  Jesus'  use 
of  the  familiar  and  commonplace 
in  his  analogies  to  illustrate  a 
moral  truth  was  impressive  and 
memorable — a  city  set  upon  a  hill 
(Matt.  5:14),  a  candle  under  a 
bushel  (Matt.  5:15-16),  the  salt 
of  the  earth  (Matt.  5:13),  the 
lilies  of  the  field  (Matt.  6:28). 
His  similes  were  forceful  and 
imaginative. 

Using  moth  and  rust  that  cor- 
rupt and  thieves  that  steal 
(Matt.  6:19),  he  made  vivid  the 
truth  that  earthly  treasures  are 
transient  and  ephemeral;  that 
only  the  good  life  is  everlasting. 
He  likened  those  who  hear  and 
keep  his  commandments  to  a  wise 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock  (Matt.  7:24-27),  which 
withstood  the  destructive  forces 
of  both  wind  and  flood.  To  teach 
that  one  does  not  bargain  for 
God's  mercy  and  love,  he  gave  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  and  the 
hours  (Matt.  20:1-15).  In  the 
parable  of  the  talents  he  taught 
that  one,  even  seemingly  insignif- 
icant talent  is  precious  if  im- 
proved. (Matt.  25:14-27.)  To 
portray  the  need  for  each  one  to 
be  teachable,  he  used  the  familiar 
landscape  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower  and  the  seed.  The  seed 
(the  word  of  God)  which  fell 
upon  good  soil  (the  teachable) 
bringing  forth  fruits  of  the  good 
life.  (Matt.  13:3-9.) 

JESUS  MADE  FRIENDS 
OF  HIS  DISCIPLES 

"A    great   teacher   plants    the 


seed  of  greatness  in  his  pupil  and 
cultivates  that  seed  with  patience 
until  it  comes  to  fruition.  He 
never  lets  him  lose  sight  of  what 
he  might  become"  (Priesthood 
lesson  17).  Jesus  lived  near  to  his 
disciples,  listening  to  their  prob- 
lems, trusting  them,  preparing 
them  for  the  great  mission  of 
carrying  forth  his  word  when  he 
would  no  longer  be  among  them. 

QUESTION 

Which  of  the  various  teaching 
methods  used  by  Jesus  are  ap- 
plicable to  our  daily  teaching  of 
adults?  Of  children? 

SUMMARY 

There  are  many  ways  by  which 
Latter-day  Saint  women  may  ful- 
fill their  role  in  teaching  one  an- 
other the  truths  of  the  gospel.  By 
word,  verbal  or  written,  by  atti- 
tude, by  example,  and  by  pre- 
pared instruction.  They  further 
the  kingdom  of  God  when  they 
live  in  harmony  with  its  teachings 
and  whenever  and  wherever  they 
influence  others  to  do  likewise. 
To  perfect  their  own  lives  and  to 
teach  others  more  effectively, 
they  look  to  the  example  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  Master  Teacher, 
whose  gospel  they  are  admon- 
ished to  teach. 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

Questions  that  appear  in  the  lesson. 

FOR  HOME-DOING 

1.  Reread  the  address  given  by 
President  Hugh  B.  Brown, 
(pages  884-890,  December  1965 
issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine), and  the  addresses  of  the 
General  Presidency  of  Relief 
Society,  (pages  804-812,  Novem- 
ber 1965  issue  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine). 
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Women  of  Relief  Society  are 
guided  by  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten word  of  the  General  Au- 
thorities. 

2.  Reread  the  portion  of  this  lesson 
which  deals  with  Jesus,  the  Mas- 
ter Teacher.  List  several  spirit- 
ual truths  which  may  become 
teaching  guides  for  you  in  in- 
fluencing others  for  good  and  in 


teaching     the     gospel     in     your 
home. 

NOTE  TO  CLASS   LEADER 

All  ideas  and  illustrations  appear- 
ing in  this  lesson  contribute  to  the 
general  objective.  The  class  leader, 
however,  may  wish  to  emphasize  some 
of  them  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  as  she  adapts  the  lesson  ma- 
terial to  her  particular  group. 


CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 
Ideals  of  Womanhood  in  Relation  to  Home  and  the  Family 


Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 
Lesson   1 — A  Candle  of  Understanding 

"Light  a  candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart"   (2  Esdras). 

(Text:  Out  of  the  Best  Books,  Volume  II:  Love,  Marriage,  and  the  Family,  Section  I) 

Northern   Hemisphere:   Fourth   Meeting,  October  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:   March   1967 

Objective:  A  woman  of  understanding  tempers  knowledge  with  compassion 

and    sympathy  with    sensitivity. 


■  The  Cultural  Refinement  les- 
sons, as  stated  in  the  preview, 
have  as  their  objective  ''the  pre- 
sentation of  cultural  and  fine  arts 
which  will  reflect  and  motivate 
the  development  of  desirable  at- 
tributes and  characteristics  to  be 
emulated  in  the  life  of  every  Re- 
lief Society  sister,  that  she  may 
realize  a  cultural  wholeness  that 
will,  in  turn,  be  radiated  in  her 
home  and  benefit  all  members  of 
her  family."  The  lesson  should 
be  approached  and  developed 
from  this  point  of  view. 

The  selections  which  begin  this 
year's   course   of   study   attempt 


to  provide  insight  into  the  un- 
derstanding which  is  basic  to 
most  human  relationships.  "The 
Plaid  Dress,"  by  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay  aids  us  in  under- 
standing ourselves;  "My  Little 
Boy"  examines  parent-child  re- 
lationships; "Sixteen"  continues 
a  focus  on  general  family  under- 
standing; and  the  Book  of  Ruth 
extends  problems  in  understand- 
ing to  those  relatives  who  become 
part  of  the  family  through  mar- 
riage. 

If  the  material  in  the  lesson 
stresses  understanding  within  the 
family,   the   concepts  which   are 
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discussed  are  just  as  applicable 
to  relationships  which  we  estab- 
lish with  neighbors,  friends,  social 
acquaintances  or  business  asso- 
ciates, for  we  are  all  part  of  the 
Lord's  family.  Keeping  this  in 
mind  helps  us  temper  our  knowl- 
edge of  human  weakness  with  the 
compassion  we  ordinarily  reserve 
for  close  relatives. 

Yet  understanding  is  more 
than  sympathy.  We  may  feel 
rather  strong  emotional  identifi- 
cation without  committing  our- 
selves to  any  positive  action. 
Commiseration,  in  fact,  may  be 
attractively  passive.  Like  the 
comforters  of  Job,  we  may  find 
it  easier  to  sit  silently  beside  this 
object  of  our  concern  than  to 
attempt  the  often  frustrating 
task  of  understanding  enough  to 
be  of  positive  help.  Job's  friends 
are  anxious  to  weep  for  him,  but 
not  one  of  them  really  tries  to 
understand  the  nature  of  Job's 
difficulty.  When  they  finally  do 
speak,  they  are  so  busy  giving 
stock  answers  that  they  never 
get  around  to  determining  ex- 
actly what  Job's  problem  is. 

Such  sympathy  needs  to  be 
completed  by  a  sensitivity  that 
brings  comfort  into  focus.  When 
sympathy  and  sensitivity  are 
brought  together,  they  turn  into 
sensibility,  that  warm  responsive- 
ness that  gives  wholeness  to  our 
relationships.  Loving  support  is 
both  extended  and  received.  We 
may  be  under  few  illusions  about 
ourselves  or  the  other  members 
of  our  family,  but  our  united 
strength  seems  equal  to  the  tasks 
we  face  together. 

"THE  PLAID  DRESS"— EDNA 
ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 

The  opening  stanza  of  ''The 
Plaid  Dress"  is  one  long  question. 


As  it  builds,  detail  by  detail,  an 
implicit  answer  begins  to  take 
form.  To  begin  with,  souls  don't 
bleach  as  easily  as  curtains,  and 
even  the  suggestion  that  the 
''sun"  can  be  thought  of  in  a 
plural  sense — as  a  source  of  light, 
warmth,  even  life  itself  (note 
that  "bleach"  requires  a  plural 
subject) — only  reinforces  the 
idea  that  we  can't  rely  on  the 
external  to  solve  internal  prob- 
lems. The  second  stanza  forces  us 
to  admit  that  we  are  responsible 
for  ourselves.  No  pretense  will 
really  make  a  colored  gown  ap- 
pear white,  and  conventional  con- 
fession does  not  absolve  us  of 
guilt.  The  final  four  lines  are  al- 
most despairing  in  their  accept- 
ance. 

CLASS   DISCUSSION 

To  what  extent  does  the  clothing 
of  bad  habits  and  attitudes,  which 
"The  Plaid  Dress"  exemplifies,  reflect 
our  own  tasteless  choice?  Do  we  really 
want  a  new  dress  or  just  a  Sunday 
coat  to  cover  the  daily  plaid  that  is 
our  usual  costume? 

The  impact  of  this  poem  is  an 
emphatic  one,  but  its  message  will 
depend  on  the  attitudes  we  bring  to 
this  common  realization  of  individual 
shortcomings.  What  seems  to  be  Miss 
Millay's  conclusion  is  that  recognition 
of  sin  merely  leads  to  resignation.  It 
is  "just  the  way  we  are."  Yet  this 
needn't  be  the  resolution  we  take  from 
these  lines.  We  are  responsible,  but 
self-understanding  need  not  forbid 
change.  The  comforting  admonition 
of  Isaiah — "though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow" — gives  us  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  repent.  We  needn't  be  hyp- 
ocrites and  pretend  to  be  better  than 
we  are,  but  neither  should  we  resign 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  sins 
are    an    unchanging    garment. 

"MY  LITTLE   BOY"— CARL  EWALD 

There  could  be  no  better  prep- 
aration  for  reading    "My   Little 
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Boy"  than  singing  such  Primary 
songs  as  "I  Am  a  Child  of  God/' 
for  the  fresh  insight  which  look- 
ing through  a  child's  eyes  pro- 
vides, almost  creates  a  new  world. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  we  do  not  lose  our  adult 
perspective  by  trying  to  appre- 
ciate a  child's  reaction.  What  a 
work  such  as  "My  Little  Boy" 
does  is  to  cut  away  the  sham  and 
pretense  which  mask  so  much 
of  our  adult  behavior.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  grows  in  this 
book.  The  easy,  grown-up  as- 
sumption that  all  children  are 
charmed  by  whimsy  and  make- 
believe  is  clearly  questioned  in 
the  opening  section  of  this  ac- 
count. We  are  forced  to  ask  our- 
selves how  a  child  does  learn 
when  his  parents  are  telling  the 
truth  and  when  they  are  "pre- 
tending." 

The  childish  promise  of  section 
VI  suddenly  takes  on  frightening 
— and  family- wide — dimensions. 
Father  and  mother  come  to  know 
themselves,  and  their  teachings. 
If  the  mother  seems  overly  cau- 
tious at  this  point,  her  balancing 
role  is  given  its  full  weight  in 
section  XVII.  Here  it  is  the  fa- 
ther who  would  protect  his  child. 
The  mechanical,  make-work  ac- 
tivity that  is  characteristic  of 
much  elementary  schooling  dis- 
tresses him,  and  he  tries  to  warn 
his  son  against  that  which  he 
will  be  facing.  The  child's  mother 
is  no  less  aware  of  possible  loss, 
but  she  is  far  more  aware  of  pos- 
sible gain.  School  is  necessary 
lest  freedom  turn  into  license. 
Conformity  need  not  be  degrad- 
ing; it  can  be  meaningful  prep- 
aration for  full  obedience.  The 
influence  which  any  activity  out- 
side   the    home   can   have    on    a 


child  is  controlled  by   attitudes 
set  in  the  home. 

The  explicit  preparation  which 
family  understanding  can  provide 
for  the  world  outside  the  home 
is  effectively  presented  in  the 
account  which  describes  a  young- 
ster's first  contact  with  econom- 
ics. Note  how  the  father  lets  his 
son  learn  economic  principles. 
One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  house 
of  understanding  is  that  its  mem- 
bers not  only  are  told;  they  learn. 
As  tenderly  presented  in  "My 
Little  Boy,"  a  home  is  the  place 
in  which  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren mature. 

CLASS  DISCUSSION 

Are  the  child's  responses  in  "My 
Little  Boy"  too  simple?  How  much 
should  circumstances  alter  basic  at- 
titudes? What  would  you  suggest  as 
an  important  concept  which  the  little 
boy  taught  his  father? 


"SIXTEEN" — JESSAMYN  WEST 

"Sixteen"  offers  hope  to  the 
mother  of  teenagers.  Although 
only  implied  in  the  story,  part  of 
the  strain  between  daughter  and 
parents  here  is  Cress'  refusal  to 
allow  a  point  of  view  that  differs 
from  her  own.  This  is  casually 
but  clearly  stated  in  the  author's 
comment  that  Cress  "lived  inside 
a  world  so  absolutely  fitted  to 
her  own  size  and  shape  that  she 
felt  any  intrusions  ...  to  be  un- 
merited invasions  of  her  privacy." 
Cress'  actions  support  this  thesis 
at  every  point.  The  light-hearted 
conversations  she  exchanges  with 
Edwin  is  simply  a  recital  of  her 
reactions.  The  girls  with  whom 
she  lives  are  described  as  "eating 
out  of  her  hand."  But  the  detail 
that  reveals  Cress  most  clearly 
to  us  is  her  comment  on  the  col- 
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lege  gardener:  "He's  old,"  she 
told  Edwin.  "He  doesn't  exist." 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Miss  West's 
skill  that  such  a  comment  sounds 
less  cruel  than  sad  in  the  context 
in  which  we  find  it.  We  don't 
dislike  Cress  so  much  as  we  feel 
sorry  for  her.  She  is  so  deliber- 
ately poverty-stricken!  In  reduc- 
ing her  world  to  the  here,  the 
now,  and  the  personal,  she  ap- 
pears to  be  nearer  six  than  six- 
teen. Because  she  obviously  is  a 
sensitive,  intelligent  girl,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  lose  hope.  Surely 
something  will  happen  that  will 
help  her  "put  away  childish 
things." 

What  does  happen  is  the  sat- 
isfying point  of  the  story.  We 
begin  to  see  a  little  change  when 
she  must  face  Edwin's  unex- 
pected disapproval  of  her  decision 
not  to  return  home.  "Why  Ed- 
win!" is  all  she  can  say.  Her  usual 
flippant  comment  is  shocked  out 
of  her.  For  a  moment  she  must 
look  at  herself  through  another's 
eyes,  and  the  image  is  unsettling. 
Although  she  quickly  becomes  re- 
sentful and  self-centered  again, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  crack 
in  the  wall  which  surrounds  her 
world. 

It  is  not  a  sudden  acknowledg- 
ment of  duty  or  feeling  of  con- 
cern that  leads  Cress  to  the 
mature  insight  of  her  final  com- 
ments, however.  It  is  the  over- 
whelming realization  that  it  is 
not  age  which  divides  us,  or 
youth  which  unites  us,  but  a 
shared  love  for  the  beautiful 
which  ties  heart  to  heart.  In  un- 
derstanding her  grandfather,  in 
seeing  that  he  is  "just  like  me," 
Cress  has  opened  her  life  to  love 
which  must  be  extended  as  well 
as  received.  In  asking  her  parents 


why  they  didn't  tell  her  this, 
Cress  is  both  exasperating  and 
appealingly  adolescent.  She  has 
not  had  ears  to  hear  or  eyes  to 
see  before. 

CLASS   DISCUSSION 

What  evidence  is  there,  when  we 
first  meet  Cress,  that  she  is  capable 
of  becoming  the  girl  we  see  at  the  end 
of  "Sixteen"?  What  has  Cress  really 
found  out  at  the  end  of  this  story? 

If  the  parents  are  too  close  to  be 
heard,  the  grandfather  is  at  just  the 
right  distance.  Through  him,  Cress 
can  see  herself  with  that  combination 
of  identification  and  detachment  that 
brings  a  distorted  image  into  focus. 
It  is  this  sense  of  larger  but  still 
close  world,  that  the  extended  family 
of  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
cousins  provides.  In  understanding 
generated  at  this  level,  there  is  a 
secure  link  with  the  known,  yet  a 
meaningful  transfer  to  the  world  out- 
side the  home.  In  contemplating  such 
relationships,  we  might  well  ask  our- 
selves such  questions  as  these:  Am  I 
providing  opportunity  for  my  children 
to  experience  the  growth  that  associa- 
tion with  grandparents  provides?  Am 
I  guilty  of  feeling,  possibly  in  less 
obvious  form  than  Cress',  resentment 
for  age?  How  do  we  reach  below  the 
superficial  and  temporary  to  find  the 
eternal  values  which  can  unite  all 
ages? 

THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH 

The  final  selection  for  this 
month,  the  Book  of  Ruth,  is 
rarely  appreciated  for  the  whole- 
some love  which  it  exemplifies. 
Some  critics  feel  that  this  is 
really  Naomi's  story,  for  it  be- 
gins and  ends  with  her. 

After  five  skillful  verses,  this 
account  has  set  the  stage,  estab- 
lished background,  and  presented 
the  problem  which  will  dominate 
the  story.  Bereft  of  her  husband 
and  sons,  Naomi  decides  to  re- 
turn to  her  ancestral  home.  As 
her  daughters-in-law  prepare  to 
accompany    her,    Naomi    gently 
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suggests  that  they  remain  be- 
hind. When  they  protest  their 
determination  to  go  with  her, 
Naomi  tries  to  let  them  see  how 
hopeless  their  situation  would  be 
in  Bethlehem-Judah.  She  re- 
minds them  of  the  improbability 
of  her  having  more  sons,  and 
most  unlikely  of  all,  the  girls 
being  willing  to  wait  until  ad- 
ditional sons  grew  up.  (See  Deu- 
teronomy 25:5-10.) 

In  this  scene,  so  rarely  com- 
mented upon,  we  see  Naomi's 
tender  concern  for  and  under- 
standing of  two  girls  who  are  so 
dear  to  her  that  she  will  send 
them  away  in  order  that  they 
may  have  normal,  fulfilled  lives. 
In  fact,  the  depth  of  Naomi's  love 
for  her  daughters-in-law  helps 
her  understand  Ruth's  devotion. 
The  real  meaning  of  this  de- 
votion, however,  does  not  become 
evident  until  the  two  women  are 
in  Bethlehem.  When  Ruth  sug- 
gests that  she  glean  in  order  to 
support  them,  we  begin  to  see 
that  Ruth's  concern  for  Naomi  is 
as  practical  as  it  is  intense. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  what 
impresses  Boaz  most,  when  he 
first  meets  Ruth,  is  her  blame- 
less life  and  dedication  to  Naomi. 
When  Ruth  comes  home  with  an 
astonishing  amount  of  grain, 
Naomi  realizes  that  someone 
must  have  helped  her. 


When  Boaz  agrees  to  do  ''all 
that  [Ruth]  requirest,"  we  know 
that  he  realizes  the  part  he  must 
play  in  this  family  drama  and  is 
not  reluctant  to  participate. 

Naomi's  anxiety  and  hope  are 
evident  in  her  question  to  Ruth 
when  she  returns:  ''Who  art  thou, 
my  daughter?"  In  other  words, 
"Are  you  the  future  Mrs.  Boaz? 
Did  it  work?"  Boaz  surely  realizes 
who  suggested  Ruth's  course  of 
action,  for  he  gives  her  six  meas- 
ures of  barley  and  the  under- 
standing comment:  "Go  not  emp- 
ty unto  thy  mother  in  law." 

Near  the  end  of  this  account 
(which  manages  to  achieve  some 
suspense  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  villains  to  thwart) 
when  Ruth  bears  a  son,  the 
neighbor  women  praise  Ruth  to 
Naomi  saying,  "for  thy  daughter 
in  law,  which  loveth  thee,  which 
is  better  to  thee  than  seven  sons, 
hath  born  him."  (Ruth  4:15.) 
The  neighbors  also  decide  on  a 
name  for  the  little  boy  and  in 
their  excitement  declare  that 
there  is  "a  son  born  to  Naomi." 

CLASS   DISCUSSION 

It  has  been  suggested  that  unhappy 
families  are  unhappy  in  many  ways, 
but  that  all  happy  families  are  happy 
in  the  same  way.  Comment  on  this 
in  the  light  of  the  conclusion  to  the 
Book  of  Ruth. 


ENRICHMENT  THROUGH   PAINTING 

In  connection  with  the  literature  presented  in  this  lesson,  and  as 
an  enrichment  of  cultural  refinement  through  the  arts,  the  beautiful 
painting  "The  Gleaners,"  by  Millet  (The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
for  June  1966,  page  446)  is  to  be  studied.  Note  the  discussion  of  the 
painting  by  Professor  Floyd  Breinholt  on  the  page  opposite  the 
painting. 
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UNFINISHED   BUSINESS 

Amy   Hillyard   Jensen 

When  we  brought  our  sixth  baby  home  from  the  hospital,  our  elder  children 
were  delighted  with  her.  But  our  four-year-old   son   Eric  found   a  small  fault. 

"Mama,"  he  asked  me  one  morning,  "Why  didn't  Heavenly  Father  finish 
making  the  baby?" 

"Why,  honey,  what  do  you  mean?  Heavenly  Father  did  finish  making  the 
baby!" 

"No  he  didn't,"  Eric  insisted.  "She  doesn't  have  any  teeth." 

This  became  a  family  joke,  one  that  I  often  retell.  But  it  started  me  thinking. 
Aren't  we  sometimes  like  the  child  whose  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  he 
can't  understand   much   of  what's  happening  around   him? 

It  was  easy  to  explain  to  Eric  that  our  new  baby  really  did  have  teeth,  but 
that  we  couldn't  see  them  yet.  In  Heavenly  Father's  own  time,  they  would  cut 
through  the  surface  of  her  gums,  just  when  she  was  ready  to  use  them. 

But  it  isn't  so  easy  for  us  to  explain  some  of  the  other  mysteries  of  life. 
What  do  we  tell  a  friend  who  has  lost  a  beloved  child?  Are  we  able  still  to 
acknowledge  the  Lord's  wisdom  when  a  valiant  struggle  ends  in  apparent  failure? 
Can  we  look  at  a  situation  that  appears  ugly  and  forbidding  and  believe  that  good 
will  eventually  come  of  it  if  living  in  righteousness?  Sometimes  it's  hard  to  do. 

But,  as  the  years  pass,  we  begin  to  realize  that  all  of  life  is  built  on  growth 
and  change — that  the  Lord  doesn't  leave  any  of  his  creations  "unfinished." 

If  given  the  proper  food  and  care,  the  infant  will  eventually  grow  not  one, 
but  two  sets  of  teeth.  Given  sunshine  and  rain,  the  withered  bulb  will  eventually 
bloom  as  a  scarlet  tulip.  Nourished  by  faith  and  prayer,  a  shattered  hope  will 
someday  become  the  foundation  for  undreamed  of  blessings. 


PATCHWORK  QUILT 

Marian   F.   Apedaile 

Life  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  a  patchwork  quilt.  We  add  a  piece  as 
we  live  each  day.  The  thing  to  do  is  make  each  piece  as  pretty  as  possible,  so 
that  when  we  leave  this  life,  we  will  be  remembered  by  the  beautiful  pieces  we 
have  left  behind. 


MORNING   BY  THE  SEA 

Sylvia   Probst  Young 

On   softly   rolling  water,   morning  sun 
Flecked  golden,  gently  rides  toward  the   land, 
And  white  fringed  wavelets,   fingering  the  shore. 
Leave  etchings  traced   in   silver  on  the  sand. 
Far  in  the  distance,   where  the   blue   meets  blue, 
A  ship's  hull   rises,   phantom   like   .   .   .  the  cry 
Of  soaring  seagull   breaks  the  solitude, 
In  this  vast  world  of  sand   and  sea  and   sky; 
This  quiet  world  where  fear  and  vain   regret 
Are  lost  to   me — at  this  lone  oceanside, 
I  walk  and  feel   a   power,   infinite, 
With  time  eternal — constancy  of  tide, 
And   life  beginning   new  at  each   sunrise — 
Beyond  the  reach   of  sea   I    lift  my  eyes. 
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CvvK 
ELECTRIC 


Pots  and  pans  stay 

''white  glove" 

clean 

If  it's  electric,  it's  better! 
UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 


SUMMERTIME 

Margory  E.  Green 
Farnham,   Surrey,   England 

I  find   no  words  which  will  describe 
The  beauty  of  the  countryside; 

The  sweet  wild  flowers  greet  my  eye 
And  sparkling  streams  flow  gently  by 

The  shady  woods  and  valleys  green 
Add  splendor  to  this  lovely  scene. 

My  heart  beats  faster  as  I  gaze 

At  greenest  trees, 
And  summer  haze  fills  the  meadows 

With  a  shroud 
Like   silvery  billows  on   a   cloud. 

So  perfect  is  creation  fair, 

A  glorious  garden   blooming  there. 
A  paradise  of  beauty  rare 

Free!   For  all  mankind  to  share. 

Such   beauty  lightens  every  heart. 

Peace  forever  to  impart. 
I   pray  ail   living  souls  will   share 

These  gifts  from  God's  creation  fair. 


HILL  CUMORAH  TOURS 

July  1966 

SUMMER  PARADISE 

HAWAIIAN  TOUR 

July  23 

BLACK  HILLS 
PASSION  PLAY  TOUR 

August  21 

SOUTHERN   PARKS 

Labor   Day  Tour 

September  3 

NEW  ENGLAND-CANADIAN 
FALL  TOUR 

September  3 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  -  359-8051 


Fine  Quality  Nylon  Tricot 

QUILTING  MATERIAL 

in    12   colors 
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2511    South   West  Temple 
Salt   Lake   City,    Utah    84115 
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Tour  the  Holy  Land  This  Fall 
Via  Pan  American  Jet 

TOUR  LEAVES  OCTOBER  11th 

Murdock  Travel's  annual  Fall  tour  of  the  ever  inspiring  Holy  Land  pro- 
vides you  with  21  days  of  high  quality,  worry-free  travel.  You  are 
assured  of  luxury  travel  on  Pan  American  jet  clippers 
and  superb  accommodations  in  the  finest  hotels  .  .  . 
all  at  unusually  low  cost!  The  tour  includes  all  of 
the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  places  such  as  Istanbul, 
Cairo,  Athens,  and   Rome. 

W.    Cleon    Skousen,   Tour   Director 

Mr.    Skousen   is   a    foremost    LD.S.   authority   on   the 

Holy  Land  and  the  author  of  several   successful  books. 

Among  these  are:    So  You  Wont  to  Raise  o  Boy? 

The    First   Two   Thousand    Years,  and   The  Third    Thousand   Years. 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL,  INC. 

14  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101,  Phone  328-3161 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  THE  FALL  TOUR  OF 
THE  HOLY  LAND. 


State 


Zip 


R.S.  July  66 


HAWAII 

Flying   both   ways  or 

Ship  one  way 

July   12  —  August   12 

September  3  —  October   15 

November   18 

ROSE   PARADE   and   HAWAIIAN   TOUR 

CANADIAN   and   NORTHEASTERN 

STATES  TOUR 

September 

PAGEANT  TOURS 

July  23  -  27  Days 

July   16  —  16  Days 

AIR  TOUR  TO   PAGEANT 

PAGEANT   and    BLACK   HILLS 

PASSION   PLAY   TOUR 

July   18  —  23   Days 

Ask  about  Rose  Parade  Tour 

ALASKA -JUNE   1967 

MEXICO   IN   FALL 

Reservations      made      individually      on 

ship,    airplane,    train,    bus,    and    hotel 

reservations    also    made. 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

110   East  2nd    South 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah  84111 
328-8981  -  467-5763  -  485-2444 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into   a  durable  volume. 

Moil  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly   Index   Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Pleose  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below    if   bound   volumes   ore  to   be   mailed. 


Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 


Postage    Rates   from 
2    55 


1  and 

3  .  .  . 

4  .  .  . 

5  .    . 


Salt    Lake  City,    Utah 

Zone  6  90 

Zone  7  1.05 

Zone   8  1.20 
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1i|  Mrs.  Sally  Quachmana  Toonervah 


Polacca,   Arizona 


go  Mrs.    Martha   Negus  Stoker 


Afton,  Wyoming 


99 


98 
96 


Mrs.  Sarah   Luella  Scovil 

Hendricksen 
Pocatello,   Idaho 


Mrs.    Eva   Christena   Ottesen    Evans 
Rupert,    Idaho 


Mrs.    Elizabeth    Diana   Merritt 

Bleazard 
Salt   Lake  City,   Utah 


91 


Qr  Mrs.    Elizabeth   Fulling   Luthy  Wagner 


90 


Ogden,    Utah 


MMrs.   Mary  Ann   Chapman   Richey 
Tucson,   Arizona 

Mrs.   Magdalene  Schoenfeld 
Salt  Lake  City,    Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Amelia   Jensen  Topham 
Pa  rowan,    Utah 

Mrs.   Estella  Cole  Cordon 
Ogden,   Utah 
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Mrs.   Clara  Ann  Ashcroft   Martin 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 


Mrs.   Edith    D.   Cummins  McBride 
Claremont,   California 

Mrs.    Lillian  Agnes  Willits  Smith 
Huron,   South   Dakota 

Mrs.    Kate   Hermia  Jones  Isbell 
Tullahoma,   Tennessee 

Mrs.   Ann   Sophia  Olson   Gee 
Bell   Gardens,   California 


Mrs.    Margaret  Leatham   Brown 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Freda  Johnson  Christensen 
Kearns,   Utah 

Mrs.    Myrna   Humphry 
Beaumont,   California 

Mrs.   Lillie   Ruth   Cooley  Penrod 
Mesa,   Arizona 

Mrs.    Ella  Wheeler  Reynolds 
Provo,   Utah 

Mrs.   Sarah  Jeppsen  Jensen 
Brigham   City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Alice   Elizabeth  Allen 
Bell  Gardens,   California 

Mrs.   Lina  Selma  Stock  Nestler 
Salt   Lake  City,   Utah 


FELT-BOARD   PICTURE 

Vesta  Nickerson  Fairbairn 

Flannel 

Mountains,   outlined 

Sharply,    cling   to    blue    felt. 

Torn   white  tissue   paper  clouds   patch 

This   sky. 
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Selected  Reading 
for  your  home  library 
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Volume  V  of 

ANSWERS  TO  GOSPEL  QUESTIONS 

by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  $2.95 

A  worthy  addition  to  the  four  previous  volumes  in 
the  series.  Volume  V  contains  a  complete  appendix 
listing  alphabetically  all  the  questions  answered  in 
this  and  previous  volumes. 

Here's  why  you'll  want  Volume  V  of  Answers  to 
Gospel  Questions;  President  Smith  discusses, 
among  other  topics,  these  vital  subjects: 

•  Adam  is  not  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  •  Use  of 
Cola  Drinks  and  Playing  Games  of  Chance  •  Was 
the  Apostle  Paul  Married?  •  What  is  the  Meaning 
of  First  Death?  •  Organic  Evolution  and  the  Age 
of  Man  •  Why  Do  We  Not  Observe  Good  Friday? 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

by  Mirla  Greenwood  Thayne 


$2.50 


The  little  things  in  life  are  among  the  sweetest  —  and  Mirla  Green- 
wood Thayne  has  a  joyous  time  recalling  for  us  the  humble,  every- 
day little  things  that  make  our  lives  a  pleasure.  Her  sensitive  and 
well  written  recollections  of  Relief  Society  service  will  make  this  a 
treasured  volume  for  all  Latter-day  Saint  women. 


He^eret  Booli 


COM   P  A  N  Y 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  so.  MAIN  ST,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

777  South  Main  Street 
Orange,  California  92669 

Utah  residents   please  add 
3^%  sales  tax  when  ordering 
from  Salt  Lake  City  store. 
California  residents  please  add  4%  when  ordering  from  Orange  store. 

Send  me Volume  V  of  Answers  to  Gospel  Questions  r  s.  july 

The  Little  Things 

i  enclose  check  /  money  order  for  total  cost,  plus  tax  where  appropriate. 
Or,  charge  my  account. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Your  Beneficial  Life  dollars  work  for  you — and  your  community. 

Besides  providing  life  insurance  protection  for  you  and  your  family  at  most  favorable  rates, 
the  dollars  you  invest  in  Beneficial  Life  also  help  build  your  local  community  and  your 
state.  For  example,  water. . .  pure,  sparkling  and  clear. .  .water  for  drinking,  for  washing, 
for  watering  our  lawns  and  gardens  is  something  we  take  for  granted  — until 
we  don't  have  it!  Then  it  suddenly  becomes  very  precious  indeed.  Beneficial  Life 
dollars  have  helped  build  and  improve  water 
supply  systems  for  many  western  communities. 

One  of  the  West's  oldest  and  largest  life  insurance  companies -serving  11  Western  States  and  Ohio. 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE 

Virgil  H  Smith,  Pro.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Dorothy  J.    Roberts 

As  winds  of  spring  walk  over  the   hill  again 

Bringing  a  strange,   new  summer, 

I  whom  your  tongue  had  taught  TiX 

With   iridescent  syllables,  |      ^ 

Must  learn  and  unlearn 

All  things  dimmed   and   shucked*  w 

And  winnowed  of  your  word—* 

Of  trees  unleaved  and  tumbled  cloud, 

And   rain's  pale  ring  of  evidence   in   every  pool; 

Of  places  unadorned, 

Vacuum  and  vacant  of  your  word. 
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All  wakened  wonder  of  the  waterfall 

Sealed  and  silent, 

Throat  of  thrush  without  the  bright 

Cadenza  of  reply; 

I   must  speak  in   honest  tones. 

Not  murmured   in  the  starry  meadows  of  the   night. 

Not  maiden-shy,   but  unabashed 

In  summer  and  the  light. 

Thougf!  torn  to  cling  around  the   margin   of  your  name. 

The  shimmering  substance  of  a   phrase  recalled, 

The  continent  your  faith   had  formed  for  me. 

Without  your  eyes,  to  see,  your  tone,  to  guide; 

I   mdst  walk  where  words  abide,   not  yours, 

And  move  into  the  rustle  of  new  fields 

Walled  with   unfamiliar  furrows  of  response. 

Pupil  of  your  power,   I   must  stand 

Until  the  green  grows  high  around   me, 

Tasseled  with  the  harvest  of  reply, 

And  glean, 

When  the  bending  heads  are  swollen, 

yvith  the  ripened  kernel  of  new  sound. 

As  Ruth,  the  alien   summer  from  the  ground. 


The  Cover:  BMountain  Scene   in  Argentina 

■Transparency  by  Free  Lance  Photographers  Guild         i 
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Frontispiece:  BCovered   Bridge  and  Tree-Lined   Brook 
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I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  spiritual  uplift  that  I  receive  from 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  I  teach 
home  economics  and  use  the  ideas  for 
projects  and  crafts  in  my  classes.  We 
are  still  permitted  to  have  devotions 
in  our  school.  I  always  use  the  visiting 
teacher  message  when  it  is  my  turn  to 
present  devotion  to  the  student  body. 
There  are  always  compliments  on  our 
devotion,  and  I  tell  the  students  and 
faculty  "That  was  Mormon  devotions" 
taken  from  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine. I  am  the  only  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  the  only  member  of  my 
family  who  has  joined  the  Church. 

Julia  R.  Clark 
Tracy  City,  Tennessee 

We  sisters  of  the  Chandler  Spanish 
Branch  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine translated  into  the  Spanish 
language.  We  feel  it  is  another  great 
milestone  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
people. 

Mrs.  Marva  B.  Tarwater 

President,  Spanish   Branch 

Chandler,  Arizona 

The  first  prize-winning  story  "For  Bar- 
bara, With  Love"  (by  Evelyn  Elizabeth 
Vesterfelt,  January  1966)  was  very 
good.  I  think  I  have  never  read  a  story 
on  conversion  that  was  handled  so 
tactfully — for,  of  course,  the  conver- 
sion was  the  theme  of  the  story. 

Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 
Provo,   Utah 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  en- 
joyed the  beautiful  frontispiece  poem 
of  the  May  issue  "Place  of  Prayer," 
by  Marilyn  McMeen  Miller.  It  is  so  in- 
spirational, and  being  accompanied  by 
those  lovely  photographs  makes  the 
poem  all  the  more  effective. 

Mrs.  Peter  Hansen 
Tempe,  Arizona 


On  page  363  of  the  lovely  May  issue 
appears  a  very  choice  article  "A  Pod 
Full  of  Peas,"  by  Helen  Hinckley  Jones. 
Helen  and  I  were  in  school  together 
at  Weber  High  in  Ogden,  Utah.  The 
inspirational  and  interesting  articles 
which  appear  in  every  issue  of  the 
Magazine  make  it  a  "must"  in  our 
home. 

Dr.  Russell  B.  Petty 
Provo,   Utah 


I  would  like  to  state  that  the  story 
"To  Barbara,  With  Love"  (First  Prize 
Story,  January  1966)  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  stories  I  have  ever 
read.  Sister  Vesterfelt  has  done  a  won- 
derful work  in  composing  that  story.  I 
was  telling  one  of  the  young  mission- 
aries about  it,  and  he  borrowed  my 
copy  to  read.  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine is  one  of  the  very  best  invest- 
ments I  ever  made. 

Mrs.  Alverna  Manning  Allender 
West  Panama  City  Beach,   Florida 


I  very  much  enjoyed  reading  the  story 
"That  Certain  Sparkle"  (April  1966), 
by  Frances  Carter  Yost  who  is  my 
cousin.  My  daughter  is  fast  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  stories  and  recipes 
in  the  Magazine.  I  feel  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  Magazine  can  fill  a  great 
need  in  her  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
lives  of  other  young  people  who  will 
be  the  homemakers  of  tomorrow. 

Beverly  H.  Israelsen 
Salt  Lake  Citv-   Utah 


I  must  write  and  tell  you  the  enjoyment 
I  have  received  from  the  story  "Wheat 
for  the  Wise"  (serial  by  Margery  S. 
Stewart).  Something  from  reality  I 
feel!  Please,  we  must  have  more  stories 
of  this  type  by  this  author. 

Fay  S.  Pennock 
Blackfoot,   Idaho 
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How  to  Preserve  Freedom 

Elder  Bruce  R.  McConkie 
Of  The  First  Council  of  Seventy 


■  "Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge 
a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  un- 
condemned?" 

So  spake  Paul  to  the  centurion 
as  the  soldiers  bound  the  apostle 
with  thongs  and  prepared  him  for 
the  persecutor's  lash. 

Then  said  the  centurion  to  the 
chief  captain,  "Take  heed  what 
thou  doest:  for  this  man  is  a 
Roman." 

"Art  thou  a  Roman?"  the  chief 
captain  asked  Paul. 

"Yea,"  said  the  apostle. 

"With  a  great  sum  obtained  I 
this  freedom,"  said  the  chief 
captain. 

But  Paul  said,  "I  was  free 
born"  (Acts  22:25-28). 

Free  born!  Born  to  freedom! 
Born  to  be  free!  Paul,  a  Roman — 
bom  heir  to  the  freedom  of  Ro- 
man citizenship,  claiming  his 
rights  and  privileges  under  the 
law!  The  chief  captain — envious 
that  he  had  not  always  been  so 
blessed,  yet  rejoicing  that  he  was 
an  adopted  citizen  of  the  empire, 
entitled  also  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laws  and  the  free- 
dom of  its  established  way  of  life! 

How  like  this  illustration  is  the 
case  with  the  citizens  of  God's 
earthly  kingdom — some  born  in 
the  Church,  and  others  adopted 
through  the  cleansing  waters  of 
baptism,  but  all  inheritors  of  a 
freedom,  a  liberty  found  nowhere 
else  on  earth.  God  deals  in  free- 
dom; his  gospel  is  the  law  of 
liberty;  and  it  is  through  the  free 
use  of  his  divinely  bestowed  gift 


of  agency  that  his  saints  inherit 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom. 

In  the  pre-mortal  life  all  of 
the  spirit  children  of  God  were 
endowed  with  agency — the  free- 
dom of  choice,  the  liberty  which, 
if  used  wisely,  would  enable  them 
to  progress  and  become  like  their 
Father. 

When  the  Father  presented  his 
plan  of  salvation  to  his  spirit  chil- 
dren, he  asked,  in  effect:  "Whom 
shall  I  send  to  be  my  Son, 
through  whose  ministry  and  in- 
finite atonement  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  plan  of  salvation 
shall  be  put  in  force?" 

There  v^ere  two  volunteers. 
Jesus,  the  Firstborn,  stepped 
forward  and  in  thought  content 
said:  "Behold,  here  am  I,  send 
me,  I  will  be  thy  Son;  I  will  ac- 
cept thy  plan  of  agency;  and 
Father,  thy  will  be  done,  and  the 
glory  be  thine  forever."  But  Lu- 
cifer, a  son  of  the  morning, 
"sought  to  destroy  the  agency  of 
man,"  by  proposing:  "Behold, 
here  am  I,  send  me,  I  will  be  thy 
son,  and  I  will  redeem  all  man- 
kind, that  not  one  soul  shall  be 
lost,  and  surely  I  will  do  it; 
wherefore  give  me  thine  honor." 

Thereupon  the  Lord  said,  "I 
will  send  the  first";  Lucifer  re- 
belled; "there  was  war  in  heav- 
en"; and  those  spirits  who  feared 
the  testings  and  trials  of  an 
agency-centered  mortal  probation 
were  cast  out  of  heaven.  And 
here  on  earth  they  continue  the 
war  that  began   in  heaven,   the 
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war    against    freedom,    the    war  (Lev.  25:10),  is,  in  the  final  anal- 

against   hberty,    the   war   which  ysis,  a  command  to  preach  the 

seeks  "to  destroy  the  agency  of  gospel,  which  is  the  world's  one 

man,"   the  war  with  those  who  perfect   standard    of   liberty.    In 

''keep     the     commandments     of  this  same   sense    Christ   himself 

God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  came  *'to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 

Jesus"    (Moses   4:1-4;  Abraham  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 

3:22-28;  Rev.  12:7-17).  prison  to  them  that  are  bound" 

To    keep    alive    the    cause    of  (Isa.  61:1).    (See  also,  Luke  4: 

liberty     and     freedom — through  18-19.) 

which   alone    advancement,   pro-  It   is   of  course   one   thing   to 

gression,  and  salvation  can  come  expound  on  the  general  subject 

— the  Lord  has  given  to  mortal  of  freedom,  and  show  how  for  all 

man  his  gospel.  This  gospel,  by  practical  purposes  freedom  is  the 

definition   and   in  its   nature,   is  gospel  and  the  gospel  is  freedom, 

"the     perfect     law     of    liberty"  and  quite  another  to  create  and 

(James  1:25).  Those  who  receive  preserve  that  governmental  sys- 

it  are  "called  unto  liberty"  (Gal.  tem   which,  in   practice,   assures 

5:13);  they  inherit  "the  glorious  freedom  to  its  citizens.  It  must 

liberty  of  the  children  of  God"  be  recognized  that  liberty,  though 

(Romans  8:21).   They  are   then  it  exists  because  of  God  and  his 

able  to  say  to  the  God  of  their  gospel  plan,  does  not  remain  the 

salvation,  "I  will  walk  at  liberty:  sole    property    of    the     Church, 

for  I  seek  thy  precepts"   (Psalm  Rather  freedom,  liberty,  agency, 

119:45),  because,  as   Paul  said,  choice — all  these  operate  in  every 

"...  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  field  of  human  life,  whether  civic 

is,  there  is  liberty"  (2  Cor.  3:17).  or    religious,    social    or    sacred, 

Thus  freedom  is  inherent  in,  church  or  state,  temporal  or 
grows  out  of,  and  comes  because  spiritual.  In  fact,  when  men  think 
of  the  gospel.  If  there  were  no  in  terms  of  freedom,  they  nor- 
gospel  of  Christ,  there  would  be  mally  turn  their  attention  to 
no  freedom.  When  the  gospel  political  and  governmental  fields, 
cause  suffers,  freedom  is  im-  sometimes  overlooking  the  re- 
paired. Liberty  is  of  God;  slavery  ligious  foundations  which  must 
is  of  Satan.  And  the  cause  and  be  established  if  freedom  is  to 
course  which  strengthens  the  exist  in  any  field, 
spread  and  triumph  of  God's  gos-  In  all  nations  there  are  political 
pel,  is  the  one  that  establishes  parties,  economic  cults,  and  ex- 
freedom.  Liberty  and  freedom  are  tremist  pressure  groups  which  are 
inseparably  welded  to  the  cause  seeking  either  to  preserve  or 
of  righteousness.  Slavery  of  what-  destroy  freedom.  Communist 
ever  degree  or  kind  is  not  of  God,  groups  and  those  with  Commu- 
but  rather,  for  the  very  reason  nist  leanings  are,  in  general,  seek- 
that  it  denies  freedom,  it  is  part  ing  to  enslave  man  and  destroy 
of  Satan's  substitute  for  God's  his  agency.  Other  agencies  as- 
true  plan.  sume   the   prerogative    to   police 

The   divine    decree,   "proclaim  the    political    field    and    expose 

liberty  throughout  all  the  land  Communist-inspired  courses, 

unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"  It  is  often  difficult  for  people, 
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including  members  of  the  Church, 
to  know  what  trumpet  to  heed. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
most  members  of  the  Church  de- 
sire to  pursue  that  course  which 
will  preserve  their  freedom  and 
enable  them  to  worship  God  in 
such  a  way  as  to  work  out  their 
salvation.  But  the  question  is 
one  of  how  to  go  about  it,  what 
course  to  pursue,  what  group  to 
support,  what  leaders  to  follow. 
How  are  we  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  not  only  in  the 
strictly  religious  field,  but  in 
civic  and  governmental  concerns? 

Difficult  as  the  problem  may 
seem  on  the  surface,  perhaps  the 
real  answer  is  found  in  a  simple 
recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Perhaps  the  problem  is 
not  one  of  determining  what 
political  cause  to  espouse,  but  of 
expending  our  strength  and  in- 
fluence in  furthering  those  gospel 
principles  out  of  which  freedom 
and  liberty  grow.  Asked  how  he 
governed  so  great  and  diverse  a 
people  as  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
Joseph  Smith  replied  that  he 
taught  them  correct  principles 
and  they  governed  themselves. 
Nothing  guides  men  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  true  principles. 

Speaking  in  the  April  1966, 
General  Conference  of  the 
Church,  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee 
counseled  Church  officers  and 
members  to  devote  their  strength 
and  talents  to  sustaining  the  gos- 
pel cause  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing freedom. 

We  should  all  learn  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  gospel  teachings  are  the 
Lord's  weapon  against  evil  and  sins  of 
all  kinds  whether  they  be  political 
dangers,  immorality,  or  threatened 
family  disaster,  or  any  other  sinister 
affliction  among  us. 


Then  Elder  Lee  quoted  these 
words  from  President  David  0. 
McKay,  words  which  President 
McKay  uttered  in  the  1962  Oc- 
tober General  Conference: 

In  these  days  of  uncertainty  and 
unrest,  liberty-loving  people's  greatest 
responsibility  and  paramount  duty  is 
to  preserve  and  proclaim  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  his  relationship  to 
Deity,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Only  thus  will  mankind  find 
peace  and  happiness  (Church  News, 
April  16,  1966). 

In  other  words,  there  is  noth- 
ing a  member  of  the  Church  can 
do  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  cause  of  freedom  which  will 
compare  in  importance  with 
strengthening  and  preserving  the 
gospel  cause.  The  gospel  brings 
freedom;  it  begets  liberty  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  its  adherents; 
and  only  when  all  men  are  con- 
verted to  and  live  in  harmony 
with  gospel  principles  will  perfect 
liberty  prevail  among  all  peoples. 
Others  may  render  their  best 
services  in  less  important  fields, 
but  where  members  of  the  Church 
are  concerned,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom is  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  wiU 
bring  to  pass  the  triumph  of 
liberty. 

Those  who  believe  and  obey  the 
gospel  teachings  are  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  sin.  Jesus  said, 
"If  ye  continue  in  my  word,"  that 
is,  if  you  keep  the  faith  after  re- 
ceiving it,  "tfeen  are  ye  my  dis- 
ciples indeed;  And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  Why?  Because, 
he  said,  "Whosoever  committeth 
sin  is  the  servant  of  sin"  (John  8: 
31-34). 

Our  concern,  thus,  should  be 
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less  on  political  principles  and 
more  on  personal  righteousness, 
less  on  strengthening  this  or  that 
group,  which  from  our  finite  view- 
point is  one  that  furthers  free- 
dom, and  more  on  sustaining 
those  higher  spiritual  principles 
which  God  has  said  must  be  ac- 
cepted if  liberty  is  to  live. 

This  does  not  mean  we  have 
no  civic  responsibilities  or  that 
we  leave  the  solution  of  govern- 
mental problems  to  others.  What 
is  involved  is  a  matter  of  em- 
phasis and  perspective,  a  matter 
of  putting  first  in  one's  life  the 
things  of  God's  kingdom,  and  of 
letting  strictly  political  consider- 
ations step  down  to  a  secondary 
station. 

God's  promise,  made  of  old, 
was  to  *'set  up  ...  a  free  people 
by  the  power  of  the  Father," 
on  the  American  continent.  (3 
Nephi  21:4.)  This  he  did  by 
establishing  the  Constitution, 
^'by  the  hands  of  wise  men,"  who 
were  "raised  up  unto  this  very 
purpose."  This  was  done,  he 
said,  "That  every  man  may  act 
in  doctrine  and  principle  pertain- 
ing to  futurity,  according  to  the 
moral  agency  which  I  have  given 
unto  him,  that  every  man  may  be 
accountable  for  his  own  sins  in 
the  day  of  judgment"  (D&C  101: 
77-80). 

Those  freedoms  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  are  in  fact  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  "all  mankind," 


the  Lord  says,  not  just  of  people 
who  live  in  America.  According- 
ly, the  Lord  expects  his  saints 
everywhere,  in  all  nations,  to  use 
their  influence  for  good  in  select- 
ing wise  and  honest  men  to  serve 
in  all  governmental  capacities. 
(D&C  98:4-10). 

But  neither  the  American  nor 
any  other  governmental  system 
is  perfect.  All  present  systems  of 
government  will  be  replaced  dur- 
ing the  millennium.  The  Lord  has 
promised  to  make  "a  full  end  of 
all  nations"  (D&C  87:6),  and 
that  men  "shall  have  no  laws  but 
my  laws  when  I  come.  .  .  ." 
(D&C  38:22). 

In  conclusion,  then,  though  the 
saints  are  expected  to  let  their 
power  and  influence  be  felt  for 
good  in  all  governmental  fields, 
thereby  aiding  the  cause  of  free- 
dom from  a  civic  standpoint,  by 
far  their  greatest  commission  and 
obligation  lies  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  For,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  way  to  preserve  freedom  is  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  persuade 
men  to  live  by  gospel  standards, 
for  such  are  the  standards  of  free- 
dom and  liberty. 

Only  when  the  day  comes  that 
all  men  are  free  born,  through 
the  gospel,  in  the  full  spiritual 
sense,  will  all  be  free.  We  can 
preserve  and  sustain  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  spreading  the  gospel 
and  making  it  a  living  thing  in 
the  lives  of  men. 


SUMMER  SONG 

Zara  Sabin 


Hear  them,  the  gentle  wind-fingers, 

Caressing  the  treetops,  singing  to  the  night. 

Even  the  nightingale,   poised  high  for  his  trilling, 

Pauses  to  listen,   his  lullaby  silenced. 

And  the  cicala,  hidden   in  grasses, 

Tones  his  shrill  cadence  until  it  has  ended — 

The  soft  summer  song  in  the  treetops. 
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Alice  Morrey  Bailey 

Outward,   banished   in  rebuke,  they  went 
From  that  lush   fruit,  that  beauty,   that   lost   place. 
Fleeing   wrath,   the   flaming  sword,    but   bent 
Against  the  cold  and  dreary  world's  dark  face. 

And    each    remembering   generation    seeks 
Utopia,    paradise,    but   serpentless, 
From  tropic  islands  to  the  timbered   peaks 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  wilderness. 

And  some  have  held  brief  tenure  on  the  soil. 
Found  beauty  in  a  cloud,  a  river's  bend. 
Reclaimed  a  garden  spot — with  trust  and  toil, 
Gained  weary  peace  beyond  the  stern  day's  end, 

With  fragile  fence  against  the  wild,  a  plough 
To  plant  the  earth,  to  fend  the  weed, 
Brought  forth  their  daily  bread   by  sweat  of  brow- 
Created  Eden  from  an  apple  seed. 


Kamas  Vnlley,  Utah 


Dorothy  J.   Roberts 


■  "If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  we 
seek  after  these  things." 

With  these  words  the  Prophet  Joseph  ended  the  Articles  of  Faith.  He  en- 
visioned our  gospel  as  not  being  confined  within  a  limited  creed,  but  as  embracing 
everything  of  value.  He  envisioned  the  saints  as  "seekers"  who  would  obey  the 
admonition  to  read  the  best  books  and  to  study  languages  and  sciences  and 
all  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

Are  we  "seekers"? 

The  Church  has  sought  after  the  virtuous,  lovely,  and  praiseworthy.  Our 
choirs  sing  superbly  the  world's  best  music;  our  youth  program  introduces  our 
young  people  to  all  branches  of  culture;  our  educational  system  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  to  seek  knowledge;  our  Relief  Society  program  offers 
courses  comparable,  in  a  limited  way,  to  college  instruction. 

But  what  about  us  individual  members?  When  did  you  last  visit  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  an  art  gallery,  a  planetarium,  a  botanical  garden,  a  zoo,  even  a 
library?  When  did  you  last  take  your  child  to  one  of  these  places?  When  did 
you  hear  a  concert,  see  a  play,  listen  to  a  lecture?  When  did  you  complete  one  of 
the  adult  education  courses  that  are  available  in  most  every  area?  When  did  you 
last  read,  and  share  with  someone  else,  a  good  book? 

We  aren't  too  busy  to  be  "seekers."  The  Prophet  Joseph  wasn't  too  busy  to 
organize  a  school  for  adult  men  with  professors  from  nearby  Hyrum  College.  He 
wasn't  too  busy,  with  all  of  his  responsibilities,  to  be  the  most  apt  student  in  the 
school.  Notice  that,  busy  as  he  was,  he  didn't  put  this  seeking  sometime  in  the 
future.  He  didn't  write  "We  shall  seek  after  these  things";  he  used  the  present 
tense,  we  seek. 

We  aren't  too  busy  to  be  seekers  after  the  virtuous,  lovely,  and  praiseworthy 
things.  We  just  think  we  are. 
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Run 
Away 
Home 


Jody  Shields 


■  I  don't  remember  now  what 
caused  the  hurt  feehngs.  It  was 
the  summer  before  I  started 
school  and  I  had  just  turned  six. 
The  day  was  gloomy  and  rain 
dropped  steadily  from  low-hang- 
ing, black  clouds.  Perhaps  the 
dreariness  of  the  weather  was 
partly  responsible.  (Rainy  days 
are  rough  when  you  have  to  stay 
indoors  and  there  are  five  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  six.) 

What  I  do  remember  is  that  I 
was  absolutely  certain  that  no 
one  loved  me  and  that  no  one 
wanted  me  anymore.  So  I  put  on 
my  coat  and  stormed  out  of  the 
house  into   the  rain. 

I  walked  along  the  side  of  the 
house,  vowing  in  my  heart  that 
I  would  never  set  foot  inside  the 
door  again.  (Well,  maybe.  Long 
years  from  now  I  would  return, 
a  beautiful,  rich  princess.  Like 
Joseph    in    the    Bible    story,    I 


would  forgive  everyone  for  driv- 
ing me  out  into  the  rain  so  long 
ago.) 

I  opened  the  gate  that  sep- 
arated the  yard  from  the  pasture. 
This  was  hard  for  me  to  do  be- 
cause of  my  limited  size  and 
strength.  While  I  was  working 
on  the  gate,  I  heard  Mother 
shout  at  me  from  the  back  door. 
She  had  interrupted  her  house- 
work long  enough  to  follow  me. 

"If  you  stay  out  in  that  rain 
until  you  catch  a  cold,  I'll  punish 
you." 

But  I  was  running  away  for 
good.  She  didn't  need  to  worry 
if  I  caught  cold  or  anything.  In 
fact,  she  needn't  worry  about  me 
ever  again. 

I  walked  on  through  the  pas- 
ture, past  the  granary,  and  across 
the  canal  bridge.  The  path  was 
well  worn  as  we  made  at  least 
four  trips  daily  going  to  and  from 
the  barn  for  milking. 
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The  gate  to  the  barnyard  was 
something  I  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  master,  so  I  dimbed  the 
rail  fence  and  crossed  the  stack- 
yard. When  I  reached  the  barn, 
I  paused  and  leaned  against  its 
rough,  gray  siding.  I  stood  there, 
well  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
should  anyone  be  searching  for 
me  through  a  window,  and  con- 
templated my  future. 

It  was  obvious  that  I  had  to 
have  some  place  to  go — and  soon. 
My  hair  was  already  beginning  to 
hang  in  wet  strands  against  my 
cheeks,  and  I  could  feel  rain 
dripping  from  the  ends. 

First  thing,  I  must  have  shel- 
ter. I  considered  the  barn,  then 
rejected  it  and  the  granary  and 
the  calf  pens,  too,  because  they 
were  all  too  close  to  the  house. 
Then  I  remembered  the  little 
house  my  sister  and  I  had  built 
between  the  hills  at  the  far  side 
of  the  farm. 

We  five  children  had  been 
herding  the  cows  on  the  hills  and 
had  decided  we  needed  some- 
thing to  shade  us  from  the  hot 
sun.  The  boys  built  a  lean-to 
with  poles  which  they  lashed  to- 
gether with  rope  and  fence  wire. 
They  covered  it  with  leaf-filled 
branches  and  wove  them  in  and 
out  to  make  a  dense  canopy  of 
shade. 

We  little  girls  had  thought  it 
was  beautiful,  but,  with  the  nat- 
ural contrariness  of  young  man- 
hood, they  refused  to  let  us  in- 
side. In  fact,  they  sent  us  off  to 
turn  the  cows  while  they  basked 
in  the  shade,  talking  and  whit- 
tling  with   their   pocket  knives. 

We  grumbled  briefly,  then 
Marcia  said,  "Let's  make  our  own 
house  and  leave  them  to  herd  the 
cows." 


"Where  would  we  find  any 
poles,  or  rope,  or  wire?"  I  wanted 
to  know. 

"Over  there,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  a  row  of  trees  growing 
along  the  fence  that  separated 
our  farm  from  the  neighbors. 
"We  should  be  able  to  find  every- 
thing we  need,"  she  stated  con- 
fidently. 

We  turned  the  cows  and 
trudged  back  to  the  lean-to. 
"Since  you  won't  let  us  have  any 
shade,"  Marcia  told  the  boys, 
"we're  going  to  do  something 
about  it." 

Then  we  circled  the  hills  so 
the  boys  would  really  think  we 
had  gone  and  wouldn't  come  and 
make  us  turn  the  cows  anymore. 

The  hollow  she  had  pointed 
out  was  almost  choked  with 
weeds  and  dead  branches  that 
scratched  our  bare  legs  as  we 
searched  along  the  tree  line.  We 
found  no  poles,  but  we  did  find 
a  limb  that  had  broken  from  one 
of  the  trees.  It  had  caught  in  the 
forks  several  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  branches  of  the  limb 
spread  out  across  the  ground, 
their  leaves  still  green  and  fresh. 

"We'll  use  this,"  Marcia  an- 
nounced. 

We  parted  the  branches  closest 
to  the  trunk  and  looked  around. 
It  looked  just  fine  to  me.  Of 
course  we  would  need  to  break 
off  some  branches  that  hung 
down  inside,  but  it  was  prac- 
tically a  ready-made  house  as  it 
stood. 

We  set  to  work  and  soon  had 
cleared  out  the  excess  twigs. 
These  we  wove  into  the  remain- 
ing branches,  imitating  as  nearly 
as  we  could  the  way  we  had  seen 
our  brothers  weave  their  roof. 
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We  had  to  gather  a  few 
branches  from  the  other  trees  to 
finish  it.  That  was  hard  work  for 
two  little  girls  without  even  a 
knife;  but  at  last  our  shelter  was 
finished.  More,  I  think,  as  a  re- 
sult of  exhaustion  than  from 
actually  having  assumed  the 
status  of  lean-to.  But,  at  least, 
it  was  shady,  and  it  was  ours.  We 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
there,  talking  and  dreaming 
about  when  we  would  be  grown 
up,  while  magpies  chattered  and 
screeched  above  our  heads. 

Thinking  of  the  little  house 
now,  with  the  rain  soaking 
through  my  old  coat,  I  decided 
it  would  be  just  the  place  to  go 
while  I   plotted  my  next  move. 

I  jumped  down  from  the  top 
rail  and  walked  along  the  side 
of  the  pond.  I  passed  the  calf 
pens  and  tool  sheds  and  walked 
across  the  end  of  the  calf  pas- 
ture to  the  first  hill.  This  was 
the  highest  hill  on  a  farm  that 
was  about  all  hills  and  hollows 
dotted  with  four  ponds.  There 
were  a  few  acres  of  tillable  land 
on  the  place. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  paused 
and  looked  as  far  as  I  could  see 
in  every  direction.  I  recalled  a 
conversation  Wayne  had  started 
last  school  year  about  a  man 
named  Columbus  proving  that 
the  world  was  round.  I  had  asked 
if  he  meant  round  like  a  pancake 
and  he  had  said,  "No,  round  like 
a  ball." 

Now,  standing  on  this  highest 
hill,  with  my  world  spread  out 
before  me,  everything  looked 
basically  flat.  There  stood  the 
mountains  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tant purple  west,  and  behind  me 
the  Wasatch  Range  rose  towering 
in  the  east.  Nothing  that  I  could 


see  indicated  any  sloping  sides 
like  a  ball.  It  seemed  to  me  those 
big  old  mountains  would  slide 
off  if  they  were  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  ball,  so  I  concluded  as 
I  walked  down  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  that  he  must  have  been 
mixed  up.  He  probably  meant 
round  like  a  pancake,  after  all. 

I  would  remember  to  ask  my 
teacher  about  it  when  I  went  to 
school  this  fall.  Then  I  realized 
that  I  probably  wouldn't  be  able 
to  go  to  school,  having  run  away 
from  home  and  all. 

That  was  what  my  mother 
would  have  called  "Cutting  off 
my  nose  to  spite  my  face." 
I  wasn't  quite  sure  what  she 
meant  by  that,  but  thinking 
of  her  made  me  almost  feel  sad 
that  I  had  run  away  for  good. 
"She'll  probably  miss  me,"  I  told 
myself. 


My  coat  caught  on  the  barbs 
as  I  climbed  through  the  fence  to 
the  hay  field.  I  tore  it  loose  and 
clapped  my  hand  over  my  mouth 
as  I  thought  of  what  Mom  would 
say  when  she  saw  the  holes  that 
were  made. 

I  knew  Father  would  punish 
me  if  I  crossed  through  his  lu- 
cerne this  near  to  mowing  time, 
so  I  skirted  the  hay  field  to  reach 
the  irrigation  ditch  that  ran 
along  the  foot  of  the  next  hill. 

There  I  had  to  decide  if  I 
should  try  to  jump  the  ditch  or 
follow  it  to  where  a  plank  bridge 
crossed  it.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
rather  cold,  so  decided  to  jump. 
There  was  just  a  little  water  in 
the  bottom,  but  it  was  a  deep 
ditch  and  its  sides  were  steep. 
I  half  slid,  half  fell  into  the 
water. 
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The  water  was  cold  and  it 
soaked  me  through.  I  stood  up 
carefully,  half  fearing  that  I  had 
broken  an  arm  or  leg,  or  some- 
thing. I  climbed  up  the  bank, 
slipping  once  or  twice  in  the  soft 
mud. 

Just  over  the  hill  and  across 
the  hollow  and  I  would  be 
"home."  Thinking  of  the  cozy, 
green-thatched  little  house  re- 
vived my  spirits  and  I  trudged 
on  up  the  hill. 

From  the  top  I  could  see  the 
hollow  and  the  trees,  and  I  tried 
to  pick  out  the  one  where  my 
run-away  home  nestled  at  the 
bottom  of  its  trunk. 

Being  this  near,  I  began  to 
think  about  other  things  which 
I  would  need.  My  wet  clothes 
were  growing  increasingly  un- 
comfortable, and  I  began  to 
realize  I  would  need  more  to 
wear  than  what  I  had  on. 

I  planned  to  wait  until  dark. 
After  everyone  had  gone  to  sleep 
I  would  sneak  back  to  the  house 
and  get  the  rest  of  my  clothes. 
I  might  even  get  a  box  to  keep 
them  in.  And  food.  I  would  have 
to  have  food.  I  wouldn't  take 
much,  though.  I  knew  we  weren't 
very  rich  and  Mom  couldn't  spare 
much  food  to  feed  a  little  run- 
away child.  Just  some  crackers 
and  a  jar  of  jelly,  I  decided,  as 
I  reached  the  weed-filled  hollow. 

I  was  tired  and  my  legs  were 
beginning  to  ache  with  the  cold. 
I  began  to  chant,  "Not  much 
farther  .  .  .  We're  almost  there 
.  .  .  Not  much  farther  .  .  .  We're 
almost  there,"  as  mother  often 
had  us  do,  when  we  got  tired 
walking  to  Sunday  School. 

I  reached  the  broken  branch 
lean-to  and  found,  to  my  dismay, 
that    the    leaves    were   withered 


and  dead.  Most  of  the  branches 
had  sagged  or  caved  to  the 
ground.  Inside  was  a  rubble  of 
dead  leaves  and  twigs.  I  set  right 
to  work,  clearing  out  the  inside 
and  removing  all  the  dead  and 
wilted  branches  and  leaves. 

Then  I  began  to  tear  new 
branches  from  other  trees  to 
mend  the  roof.  It  was  harder 
working  by  myself  and  not  nearly 
as  much  fun.  I  began  to  wish  I 
had  asked  Marcia  to  run  away 
with  me.  It  wouldn't  be  nearly 
as  lonesome  out  here  if  she  were 
along. 


I  was  tired  and  cold,  and  my 
arms  and  legs  were  aching  so  I 
sat  down  inside  my  hut  to  rest. 
It  was  then  I  began  to  think  of 
some  of  the  things  I  hadn't  con- 
sidered before.  Like  the  coyotes 
we  heard  howling  on  the  hills 
after  dark,  and  the  dog  packs 
daddy  and  the  boys  talked  about 
that  roamed  the  fields  at  night. 

"In  a  pack  like  that,"  daddy 
had  once  said,  "those  dogs  will 
do  almost  anything."  I  shivered, 
wondering  if  they  would  eat  little 
hermit  girls. 

I  remembered  the  mosquitoes. 
We  had  slept  out  in  the  back 
yard  one  night  when  it  was  too 
hot  inside  and  had  about  been 
eaten  up  with  bites.  Daddy  said 
they  breed  in  the  ponds  and  there 
was  a  pond  right  over  the  hill. 

Wayne  had  said  one  night 
when  he  was  camping  with  the 
scouts,  he  woke  up  and  heard  two 
of  them  talking.  One  said,  "Shall 
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we  eat  him  here  or  take  him 
home  with  us?*'  and  the  other 
had  repHed,  "Let's  eat  him  here. 
If  we  take  him  home,  the  big 
ones  will  take  him  away  from 
us." 

We  had  all  laughed,  knowing 
it  was  a  joke,  but  somehow, 
thinking  about  it  now,  it  didn't 
seem  funny. 

Before  I  quite  realized  what  I 
was  doing,  and  without  actually 
deciding  to  do  it,  I  found  myself 
returning  along  the  trail  I  had 
taken  earlier.  Only  this  time  I 
went  across  the  planks  instead 
of  through  the  ditch;  and  I  went 
through  the  hay  field  instead  of 
around  it;  and  I  crawled  under 
the  barbed  wire  fence  instead  of 
through  it.  I  ran  across  the  calf 
pasture  to  the  barnyard.  There, 
in  the  shelter  of  the  tool  shed, 
was  my  brother  Fred,  waiting  for 
me. 

''Where  have  you  been?"  he 
asked. 

''Out  walking,"  I  answered, 
trying  to  sound  casual,  and  not  at 
all  cold. 

"Oh,  sure,  well.  Mom  is  mad  at 
you." 

That  scared  me.  I  guessed 
maybe  I  had  been  right  in  the 
first  place.  She  really  didn't  want 
me,  after  all.  I  mean  ...  if  she 
was  just  mad  and  not  at  all 
worried.  .  .  . 

"Then  I  won't  go  in."  I 
shrugged,  trying  not  to  show  how 
I  felt. 

"You  want  me  to  tell  her 
that?"  he  asked,  sounding  as  if 
he  didn't  care,  either. 

"No!"  I  exclaimed  "Just  tell 
her  you  didn't  even  see  me." 

He  shrugged  and  started  back 
to  the  house.  I  leaned  against  the 
wall    of    the   shed   and    thought 


about  drowning  myself  in  the 
pond  or  canal.  Instead,  I  started 
to  follow  Fred.  I  stayed  what  I 
felt  to  be  a  safe  distance  behind. 
I  didn't  know  if  he  would  tell  on 
me  and  yet  in  a  way,  I  wished  he 
would.  If  I  could  have  thought  of 
a  way  to  go  in  and  still  save  face, 
I  would  have  followed  him  right 
into  the  house.  But,  I  was  stuck. 
I  crawled  into  a  sheltered  place 
between  the  chicken  coop  and  the 
granary  to  wait  and  think. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  heard 
the  door  slam,  and  around  the 
comer  of  the  house  came  mother. 
She  was  buttoning  her  coat  as  she 
walked  and  her  head  was  bare. 
That  was  unusual,  because  Mom 
never  went  out  into  the  rain  with- 
out a  scarf. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 
I  was  afraid  she  was  coming  after 
me,  but  as  she  drew  nearer,  I 
could  see  the  worry  lines  creasing 
her  forehead.  I  started  to  call  out 
to  her,  then  some  impulse  stopped 
me.  She  walked  right  past  me 
toward  the  barnyard. 

I  crept  along  the  side  of  the 
granary  until  I  could  see  her 
again.  I  watched  her  walk  along 
the  canal  bank  outside  the  barn- 
yard fence  toward  the  tool  shed. 

So,  he  did  tell  on  me,  I  thought. 
But,  then,  instead  of  stopping  by 
the  calf  pens  or  at  the  tool  shed, 
she  went  on  across  the  pasture. 

I  watched  her  as  she  moved 
rapidly  across  the  wet  grass  and 
up  the  sage-covered  hill.  I  watched 
her  until  she  was  out  of  sight  and 
then  watched  her  in  my  mind  as 
she  climbed  the  barbed  wire 
fence.  I  saw  her  as  she  skirted 
the  hayfield,  followed  the  ditch, 
crossed  the  plank  bridge,  climbed 
over  the  other  hills.  I  could  see 
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her   searching    the    hollows    and  not  keeping  out  the  cold.  I  knew, 

around  the  reed-choked  pond.  In  then,  that  no  matter  what  else,  I 

my  mind,  I  could  see  her  as  she  loved  her.  I  wanted  to  be  good  to 

returned    across    the    farm    that  her    and   never   to    hurt   her   or 

wasn't   much  good   for   farming,  cause    her    discomfort    or   worry 

but  was  a  good  place  to  rear  chil-  again, 

dren.  Suddenly,    I    realized    what    I 

When  I  did  see  her  again,  her  should  have  known  all  along  .  .  . 

head  was  bowed  and  her  shoul-  what      I     should      never      have 

ders    drooped    tiredly.    I    wished  doubted.    My  mother  loved  me, 

and  wished  that  I  had  called  out  too.  I  knew,  also,  that  for  the  rest 

and  had  taken  a  scolding  or  what-  of  my  life,  no  matter  if  I  couldn't 

ever  she  might  have  done  to  pun-  always  agree  with  what  she  said, 

ishme.  or    things    she    did,    we    would 

I  thought  of  her  hair  getting  always  have  this  love  between  us. 

wet  and  stringy  and  of  her  old  I    left    my    hiding    place    and 

coat,  worn  and  threadbare,  and  walked  slowly  out  to  meet  her. 

REQUIEM 

Vera   R.    Holden 
Stockport,   Cheshire,    England 

Beyopd   my  fence  a   line  of   poplars  grew. 

Majestic,   stately,    reaching  to  the  sky. 

Their  beauty  gave  enhancement  to  the  view. 

Invited   notice;   one  could   not  pass  by 

Without  a  thought  for  God  who  all  trees   made. 

To  shelter  man  within  their  friendly  shade. 

In  summer  suns  they  dreamed   away  the  hours. 

Green   sentinels,   like  soldiers  in   a   row. 

As  though  they  guarded  all  the  garden  flowers. 

I   saw  them   planted,  watched  them  thrive  and  grow, 

Aristocrats  of  every  living  tree. 

That's  how  the   poplars  always  looked  to  me. 

A  clumsy  human,   with   ungentle  hand. 

One  autumn  came  before  the   leaves  were   brown; 

What  motive   I   shall   never  understand, 

Had   prompted   him  to  cut  the  poplars  down. 

I    mourn  their  passing — miss  their  lofty  grace. 

They  gave  so  much,   yet  asked   so   little  space. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  SEE 

Rose  Thomas  Graham 

I   cannot  scale  the  mountain  tops, 

Nor  touch  a  single  star. 

My  foot  would  falter  in  the  climb, 

My  hand   not  reach   so  far. 

But,  oh!   I   have  a  grateful   heart 

For  these  far-seeing  eyes. 

That  rocket  to  the  highest  peak. 

Encompass  all  the  skies. 
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Veronica  Blagrove 

Headington,  Oxford,  England 


■  Sarah  waved  goodbye  as  the 
blue  car  sHd  silently  away  from 
the  end  of  her  driveway.  She 
watched  as  Lucy  swung  the 
steering  wheel  dextrously  to 
turn  into  the  main  road,  and  then 
walked  through  to  the  front  door. 
They  had  spent  the  after- 
noon visiting  three  sisters  who 
had  recently  moved  into  town. 
I'm  so  glad  that  we  went  to  see 
them,  she  thought,  they  all 
seemed  genuinely  pleased  to  meet 
us.  As  she  let  herself  into  the 
house,  all  was  strangely  quiet, 
and  she  smiled  as  she  remem- 
bered the  children's  exclamations 
of  glee  when  they  had  heard  that 
they  were  sleeping  at  Grandma 
Harris'  house  that  night.  Joe's 
mother  had  been  adamant,  "You 
are  going  out  to  celebrate  your 


anniversary  this  year,  and  that  is 
final!  A  present  from  Dad  and 
me." 

Out  to  dinner!  It  was  a  long 
time  since  Sarah  and  Joe  Harris 
had  spent  an  evening  out  to- 
gether. With  three  growing  chil- 
dren to  feed  and  clothe,  Joe's 
salary  just  did  not  stretch  to 
such  luxuries. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  made 
Sarah  start  slightly  as  it  chimed 
four  o'clock.  Three  hours  and  Joe 
would  be  home.  They  planned  to 
leave  at  eight,  and  it  might  well 
be  past  midnight  when  they  re- 
turned. I  think  I'll  wear  my  blue 
dress.  Joe  likes  that  best  of  all. 
She  smiled  to  herself  again,  then 
said  aloud,  "Take  hold  of  your- 
self, Sarah  Harris,  you're  a  grown 
woman  with  three  children,  and 
here  you  are  behaving  like  a 
teenager!" 

She  took  off  her  coat  and 
seated  herself  at  the  table  where 
she  had  left  her  sewing  when 
Lucy  had  called  to  take  her  visit- 
ing teaching.  I  hope  these  gathers 
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will  lie  flat  around  Cathy's  waist, 
she  thought. 

Her  eyes  softened  as  she 
thought  of  her  chubby  four-year- 
old  whose  wide-eyed  innocence 
could  melt  anyone's  heart  when 
she  said,  "It  did  it  by  itself!"  in 
response  to  inquiries  regarding 
the  breakage  of  a  favorite  dish 
or  plate.  Sarah's  small  fingers 
worked  swiftly  as  she  spread  the 
fullness  of  the  skirt  evenly 
around  the  bodice,  pinning,  tack- 
ing, and  finally,  the  whirr  of  the 
machine,  and  the  seam  was  done. 

Guiding  the  material  from  be- 
neath the  foot  with  one  hand, 
and  reaching  for  her  scissors  with 
the  other,  her  fingernail  caught 
the  edge  of  the  table.  Snap!  Rue- 
fully Sarah  surveyed  the  damage 
— yes — another  broken  nail.  Shall 
I  ever  have  nails  like  Lucy's?  she 
wondered.  Her  hands  always  look 
soft  and  white,  and  her  nails  are 
all  the  same  length.  I  felt  so 
ashamed  of  my  hands  when  we 
visited  those  sisters  today.  And 
my  fingers  are  so  short,  too! 
Lucy's  long,  slender  fingers  fas- 
cinated Sarah,  and  she  remem- 
bered the  effortless,  graceful 
movement  of  her  hands  as  she 
swung  the  car  in  and  out  of  the 
heavy  traffic  as  they  had  driven 
through  town  earlier  that  day. 

The  clock  brought  Sarah  back 
to  the  present  as  it  chimed  again. 
Five  o'clock,  and  I  haven't  tidied 
the  boys'  room  yet!  Quickly  she 
smoothed  the  rough  edges  of  her 
broken  nail,  collected  her  sewing 
together,  and  packed  it  away  in 
the  box  in  the  corner  behind 
Great-grandpa's  rocking  chair. 

As  she  climbed  the  stairs,  she 
squared  her  shoulders  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  expected  chaos  of  the 
twins'  retreat.  "Will  they  ever  be 


tidy?"  she  mused,  as  she  regained 
her  balance  after  stepping  on  a 
model  jeep.  Bob's  bed  was  lit- 
tered with  books,  while  Ben  had 
some  odd-shaped  pieces  of  wood 
and  an  assortment  of  nails  spread 
far  and  wide.  "I  wondered  how  he 
had  managed  to  spend  all  of  his 
birthday  money  so  soon.  I  hope 
it  turns  out  to  be  something  I  can 
recognize  when  I  see  the  finished 
article!"  she  said  to  herself. 

Sarah  picked  the  nails  up  care- 
fully, then  stacked  the  pieces  of 
wood  neatly  against  the  wall.  The 
few  odd  toys  from  here  and  there 
were  soon  stowed  away  with  the 
rest  in  the  toy  box,  and  all  that 
remained  were  the  books.  Library 
books,  coloring  books,  storybooks 
he  had  had  for  his  recent  birth- 
day, and  two  school  exercise 
books.  These  last  two  should  not 
be  here,  thought  Sarah.  I'll  take 
them  downstairs.  Her  task  com- 
pleted, she  went  down  to  the 
living  room. 

The  young  mother's  fingers 
idly  flicked  over  the  pages  of  one 
book  which  supported  on  its 
cover,  in  bold  boyish  print, 
"Robert  Harris,  English  Essay." 
One  page  fell  open  and  the  head- 
ing, "My  Mother"  caught  her 
eye.  She  smiled  as  she  read  her 
description  as  "short,  not  too 
thin,  with  a  jolly  face." 

I   sound  like  a  peg   doll,   she 
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thought,  amused,  but  her  eyes 
sobered  as  she  read  the  next  few 
lines.  "What  I  Hke  best  about 
my  Mother  are  her  hands.  They 
are  always  busy  cleaning,  wash- 
ing, cooking,  and  making  new 
dresses  for  my  sister  because  she 
grows  so  fast.  When  I  was  sick 
she  sat  by  my  bed  at  night  and 
held  my  hand,  and  I  felt  much 
better.  When  we  fall  down,  she 
bandages  our  knees  and  she  does 
lots  more  things  with  her  hands." 
Sarah's  eyes  were  misty,  she 
could  read  no  more.  Hadn't  she 
read  somewhere  "Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  .  .  ."?  Bob  was 
not  quite  eight.  She  bowed  her 


head  and  said  silently,  "Dear 
Heavenly  Father,  I  thank  thee 
that  I  have  the  hands  that  my 
dear  ones  need.  Please  forgive  me 
for  being  ungrateful." 

Drying  her  eyes  on  the  corner 
of  her  apron,  Sarah  climbed  the 
stairs  to  fetch  her  dress  to  press, 
and  hummed  softly  a  song  she 
remembered  from  her  own  Pri- 
mary days,  "I  have  two  little 
hands." 

Then  her  husband's  photograph 
smiled  at  her  from  the  bedside 
table,  and  she  thought,  maybe  I 
won't  tell  Joe  or  anybody  about 
reading  Bob's  book,  I'll  just  try 
to  do  all  I  can  with  these  hands. 


HER  HANDS 

May  Swenson 

The  hands  that  set  wisdom   into  books, 
Or  capture  beauty  with  a  brush 
Are  not  so  eloquent  by  far 
As  a   mother's  fingers  are. 

For  it  is  wonderful  to  think 

Her  hands  must  leave  their  work 

Of  wash  and  cook  and   mend  for  ten, 

To  get  the  ink  and   hunt  the  pen.   .   .   . 

The  hands  that  still  the  babe  to  sleep, 
That  knead  the  bread,  that  turn  the  seam, 
That  rest  at  night  upon  the  quilt 
The  wedding  ring  agleam; 

The  hands  so  veined  and  creased  with  toil 
Now  raised   in  joy,   now  clenched   in  fear. 
Now  shadowing  the  eyes  to   pray — 
These  hands  took  up  the  pen  today 

And  wrote   "Dear  Daughter"  on  a   page. 
They  made  a   masterpiece  of  love, 
More  memorial,   more  supreme, 
Than  any  artist's  dream. 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Jacqueline  du  Pre,  cellist  with  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Sir  Malcolm  Sargent,  is  considered  a 
performer  of  "artistic  individuality,  as 
well  as  technical  virtuosity."  She  was 
introduced  to  Carnegie  Hall  (New  York) 
audiences  as  cellist  in  the  Elgar  con- 
certo. 

Hedy  West,  Cartersville,  Georgia,  is  to- 
day acclaimed  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  one  of  the  finest 
singers  of  country  music.  She  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  her  singing  of  the 
folk  music  of  the  Georgia  hill  country. 
Her  great-grandmother  was  a  collector 
of  the  old  familiar  songs  of  the  South, 
and  Hedy  finds  a  deep  meaning  in  her 
heritage.  She  plays  the  piano,  flute,  and 
banjo,  and  is  a  student  of  musical 
composition. 

Sally  Katzen,  twenty-three,  is  the  first 
woman  ever  to  be  elected  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
Review,  a  scholarly  journal  frequently 
cited  in  litigants'  briefs  and  court  deci- 
sions, which  ranks  among  the  top  such 
publications  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  position.  Miss  Katzen  directs  a 
staff  of  eight  assistants,  all  men,  and 
supervises  the  work  of  twenty-four 
other  staff  members.  She  is  a  second- 
year  law  student  at  the  university. 

Mrs.     Marianne     Bell     McConnaughey, 

widow  of  Robert  K.  McConnaughey, 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  has  been  named  to  the 
five-member  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals.  She  is  a  lawyer  and  has 
worked  for  the  Government  since  1938. 


Dr.  Helen  Heffernan,  formerly  chief  of 
the  California  Bureau  of  Elementary 
Education,  is  an  international  authority 
on  teaching  methods.  She  has  visited 
schools  and  conducted  education  pro- 
grams in  twenty  countries.  An  author 
of  many  monographs  on  education,  she 
is  in  demand  as  a  lecturer,  and  has 
recently  addressed  university  faculties 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  "Pressures  on  Children  and 
Youth." 

Hope  Sawyer  Buyukmihci,  daughter  of 
Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  bird  artist  and 
naturalist,  is  herself  a  well-known  ani- 
mal artist,  photographer,  and  nature 
writer.  She  and  her  husband  own  and 
operate  a  wild-life  refuge  of  250  acres 
near  Franklinville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
Her  children  are  blessed  to  have  such  a 
playground  and  such  playmates.  Her 
writing  about  animals  shows  not  only 
excellent  craftsmanship  but  also  a  rare 
and  beautiful  nature. 

Women   in   the  Federal  Service  is  the 

title  of  a  United  States  Government 
bulletin  which  lists  and  describes  the 
types  of  positions  held  by  women,  the 
salaries  paid,  and  the  opportunities  for 
advancement.  It  discusses  job  loca- 
tions, employment  trends  and  stand- 
ards, semiprofessional  and  professional 
occupations,  as  well  as  administrative 
positions  in  many  fields,  such  as 
health  and  welfare,  forestry  and  wild 
life  services,  social  services,  statistical 
work,  library  opportunities,  and  require- 
ments for  teaching  positions  in  other 
countries. 
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Behold,  there  ate 


■  Many  are  called  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Father  here  on  earth.  The 
opportunities  are  plentiful.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  service  he 
would  have  his  children  give  as 
part  of  their  mortal  experience 
and  as  evidence  of  their  love  of 
him  and  their  desire  to  follow  his 
commandments.  Response  to  calls 
to  service  is  of  great  importance, 
but  far  more  is  required  than 
mere  acceptance.  One  who  re- 
sponds as  the  Savior  responded, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Father,  is 
both  called  and  chosen.  Only 
those  who  fulfill  their  callings, 
'sincerely  endeavoring  to  do  so 
righteously,  are  chosen  of  the 
Lord. 

Some  of  those  who  are  called, 
however,  are  not  chosen.  "And 
why  are  they  not  chosen?"  (D&C 
121:34)  The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants lists  several  reasons:  (1) 
"Because  their  hearts  are  set  so 
much  upon  the  things  of  this 
world"  (D&C  121:35).  As  the  poet 
has  said,  "The  world  is  too  much 
with  us."  The  pressures  of  life 
lead  some  to  begrudge  the  time 
necessary  to  fulfill  their  callings 
in  the  Church  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  their  talents  and  powers. 

(2)  Because  they  "aspire  to  the 
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many  called,  but  few  ate  chosen  " 


honors  of  men."  There  are  some  who  place  worldly  acclaim  before 
their  heavenly  reward,  who  seek  the  approval  of  their  associates  rather 
than  that  of  their  Father  in  heaven. 

(3)  Because  they  begin  to  use  the  authority  of  a  calling  to  gratify 
their  pride  and  ambition.  Worldly  pride  and  vain  ambition  can  become 
one's  downfall.  Serving  with  selfish  motives  is  not  acceptable. 

(4)  Because  they  use  their  callings  to  "exercise  control  or  dominion 
or  compulsion  upon  the  souls  of  the  children  of  men"  (D&C  121:37). 
Instead  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  and  becoming  the  servant 
of  those  whom  they  lead,  they  are  filled  with  the  desire  to  dictate. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  instructed  the  Relief  Society  sisters  that 
"everyone  should  aspire  only  to  magnify  his  own  office  and  calling," 
(DHC,  Vol.  IV,  page  606)  and  to  act  "in  the  sphere  allotted  to  him  or 
her,"  (Ibid,  page  603).  In  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  March  28, 
1842,  he  said  that  "he  was  deeply  interested,  that  it  [Relief  Society] 
might  be  built  up  to  the  Most  High  in  an  acceptable  manner;  that  its 
rules  must  be  observed.  .  ."  (Ibid,  page  570).  He  taught  by  word  and 
example  the  proper  action  in  fulfilling  a  calling. 

Those  who  are  called  who  become  "chosen"  are  those  who  are 
obedient,  who  follow  prescribed  procedures,  who  do  not  follow  their 
own  inclination  when  laws,  rulings,  and  policies  are  established  by 
those  in  authority  for  their  guidance.  The  callings  we  have  on  this 
earth  will  prepare  us  for  like  callings  in  the  world  to  come  if  we  are 
obedient. 

Obedience  is  the  rod  of  power  which  smites  the  rock  of  divine  resource, 
causing  it  to  flow  v\(ith  the  waters  of  human  weal.  And  the  most  obedient  are 
the  most  blest.  There  are  "many  mansions"  in  the  great  House  of  God,  and  the 
highest  are  for  those  who  render  unto  the  Master  of  the  House  the  fulness  of 
their  obedience  (Orson  F.  Whitney,  Saturday  Night  Thoughts,   page  235). 

President  David  0.  McKay  has,  with  prophetic  insight,  spoken  of  the 
women  of  this  time  as  an  obedient  generation.  May  each  Relief  Society 
sister  holding  an  office  prove  herself  worthy  to  be  numbered  among 
this  obedient  generation — a  member  of  the  great  group  who  are  both 
called  and  chosen.  — L.  W.  M. 
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Notes  to  the  Field 


The  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference 

The  Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference  will  be  held  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  28  and  29,  1966.  The  general  session  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  28,  from  2  to  4  p.m.  in  the  Tabernacle  on  Temple 
Square.  It  is  suggested  that  ward  Relief  Society  presidents  ask  their  bishops  to 
announce  in  the  wards  this  general  session  of  conference  to  which  the  general 
public  is  invited. 

Attendance  at  the  Officers  Meeting  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  28, 
from  9:30  to  11:30  in  the  Tabernacle,  the  departmental  meetings  to  be 
held  on  Thursday  morning,  and  the  Stake  Board  Meeting  Thursday  afternoon, 
September  29,  is  limited  to  stake  board  members  and  mission  officers.  A  recep- 
tion to  which  stake  board  members  and  mission  officers  are  invited  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  28,  from  7  to  10  p.m.  in  the  Relief  Society 
Building. 


BACK  TO  THE   HOUSE 

Christie     Lund  Coles 

You  went  back  to  the   house,  you   say? 

In   its  rough   unpaintedness   now, 
Could  you   envision  what  it  once  was. 
What  it  still   is,   remembering-wise, 
(Remembering  as  only  the   heart  does)? 

Did  you   think  of  my  young  feet  climbing 

The  crab  apple  tree  by  the  door? 

See  me  picking  lilacs  by  the  gate? 

(Do  their  bright  plumes  bloom  there  anymore?) 

Did  you  see  the  colored  windows  in  the  wall, 
Where  the  world  took  on   a   rainbow  hue 
For  me  and   my  young   imaginings, 
(Imagining  as  only  children  do)? 

Oh,    I  would   have  gone  backward  with  you. 
As  the  mind  goes  to  the  walk,  to  the  street, 
To  the  swing,   and  the  picket  fence 
Where  reality  and   memory  meet. 

Yes,    I  would  go  backward  to  the  bee  humming. 
And  the  orchard's  fragrant  beauty. 
I   would  forget  the  city's  tedious  rush. 
And  the  day's  unending  duty. 

I   would  go  backward,   with   hands  seeking. 
With  feet  uncovered   and  young,   running 
Back  to  the  river  and  to  the  hills. 
And  the   house   beneath   the   sky's  sunning. 
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■  During  the  summer  I  had  the  opportunity  to  stay  for  awhile  with  two  very 
dear  friends,  in  a  cottage  situated  on  the  grounds  of  the  London  Temple.  It  was 
wonderful  to  awaken  in  the  mornings  and  look  out  on  that  beautiful  building. 
On  my  last  evening  there,  I  felt  saddened  at  the  thought  of  leaving  my  friends. 
I  went  to  bed  but  could  not  sleep,  and  I  lay  there  for  hours  listening  to  the 
pouring  rain. 

By  six  in  the  morning  it  had  stopped  raining,  and  I  felt  an  urge  to  be  nearer 
the  temple.  So  I  washed  and  dressed  hurriedly  and  went  walking  in  the  beautiful 
temple  gardens.  How  peaceful  it  was,  not  another  human  being  in  sight,  and 
only  the  rain  dripping  from  the  trees  to  break  the  stillness.  After  a  short  while, 
the  birds  started  singing  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree. 

It  was,  as  if  at  that  moment  God  opened  my  eyes  that  I  might  see  and  ap- 
preciate the  wonderful  things  he  had  created.  I  felt  such  joy  at  seeing  two  young 
rabbits  playing  in  the  grass.  Two  squirrels  came  slowly  down  from  a  tree,  and 
as  I  tried  to  get  closer  to  them  they  scurried  for  cover.  Two  horses  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field  came  slowly  over  to  where  I  stood.  They  both  put  their  heads  over  the 
fence,  as  if  to  say  "Good  morning."  I  even  felt  joy  at  seeing  a  water  vole,  in 
the  little  stream  that  runs  alongside  the  temple.  The  beautiful  flower  beds,  the 
green  leaves  on  the  trees,  the  grass,  all  looked  different.  I  walked  in  the  wet 
grass  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  only  a  pair  of  open  sandals  on  my  feet, 
and  that  my  feet  were  wet. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  how  beautiful  God's  earth  really  is. 

I  stood  on  a  little  bridge  over  the  stream.  It  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  I 
felt  close  to  my  Father  in  heaven.  I  stood  there  and  thanked  him  for  the  won- 
derful  things  he  had  shown  to  me.  I  prayed  right  there,  that  I  might  always  be  as 
humble  as  I  was  at  that  moment. 

I  know,  when  the  time  is  right  that  I  shall  go  through  the  temple,  for  I  have 
found  so  much  beauty  ori  the  outside.  The  feeling  of  peace,  happiness,  comfort, 
and  humility  that  I  felt  on  that  early  summer  morning,  will,  I  pray,  stay  in  my 
memory  for  many  years  to  come. 
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A  Place  to  Retire 


Frances  Carter  Yost 


■  "The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is 
that  we  are  brought  up  to  believe 
that  happiness  is  a  goal,  like  a 
motel  at  the  end  of  a  vacation 
drive.  Like  a  luscious  dessert  after 
a  skimpy  dinner.  Life  isn't  that 
way  at  all,  Sadie.'' 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Vic." 
Vic  McGuire  was  driving  the 
car.  Sadie,  his  dear  little  wife,  age 
sixty-five,  was  seated  beside  him. 
It  has  been  a  long  drive.  Vic 
knew  he  had  driven  too  far  for  a 
man  of  his  age,  with  no  one  to 
take  a  turn  at  the  wheel.  All  day 
he  had  had  a  wishful  thought 
that  perhaps  he  could  make  their 
destination  tonight.  Now  he 
realized  it  was  asking  too  much 
of  nerve  and  sinew  to  push  on 
further.  Sadie,  no  doubt,  was  as 
tired  as  he,  but  she  never  com- 
plained. 

It  seemed  to  Vic  that  they  had 
been    traveling    for   six   months. 


True,  they  had  started  last  fall 
when  the  leaves  turned  yellow 
and  red,  and  the  crystal  wind 
whirled  through  their  little 
orchard. 

Friends  had  begged  them  to 
come  and  make  their  home  close 
to  them  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
city  living.  It  had  been  rather 
enjoyable.  There  was  something 
always  exciting  going  on,  that 
was  for  sure.  He  and  Sadie  had 
had  some  most  interesting  experi- 
ences, he  couldn't  deny  that. 

'What  do  you  say  we  stop  at 
the  next  cosy  little  motel  that 
has  a  vacancy  sign  out,  Sadie?" 

"I'm  sure  it  would  be  wise.  You 
are  probably  very  tired.  I  had 
hoped  we  would  get  there,  but 
there's  always  tomorrow."  Sadie 
smiled  up  at  him  affectionately. 

"Yes,  there's  always  tomor- 
row," Vic  murmured.  Then  he 
started    wondering    about    their 
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tomorrows.  He  wondered  how 
many  tomorrows  there  really 
were  ahead  to  count  on. 

Someone  had  said  to  stop  try- 
ing to  carry  the  past  around  on 
your  shoulders.  The  past  is  set 
clay,  nothing  can  change  it.  We 
don't  need  our  yesterdays.  And 
who  would  want  a  clean  slate  of 
yesterdays,  even  if  things  did 
work  that  way?  Here  and  now 
is  where  to  start,  one  can't  go 
back.  Look  ahead  and  plug  along 
as  best  you  can. 

A  person  retired  as  I  am,  Vic 
McGuire  thought,  no  daily  job 
to  work  on  or  worry  about,  has  a 
lot  of  time  on  his  hands.  Yet  time 
is  what  life  is  made  of.  If  you 
don't  have  time  you  don't  have 
anything.  Vic  started  thinking 
about  their  friends,  Martha  and 
Harvey  Slater. 

''You're  kind  of  quiet,  Vic. 
You're  not  getting  drowsy  at  the 
wheel,  are  you?" 

'*I  was  just  thinking  about 
Martha  and  Harvey,  Sadie." 

''It  was  mighty  nice  of  them  to 
invite  us  to  come  and  be  neigh- 
bors, to  renew  our  friendship  and 
live  close  by,  Vic." 

"Yes,  it  is  mighty  nice  of  them. 
Can't  think  of  anyone  I'd  rather 
be  near  than  the  Slaters.  How 
would  you  like  city  Hfe,  Sadie?" 

"Well,  it's  as  Martha  said. 
They  can  go  to  the  best  theater, 
and  see  live  stage  plays.  They 
have  advantages  living  close  to 
the  university.  But,  somehow,  it 
isn't  for  me." 

"That  fighting  traffic  isn't  for 
me.  I  prefer  an  easy  drive  to 
Church  on  a  Sunday  morning  and 
live  close  enough  to  walk  if.  .  .  ." 

"If  I  am  not  able  to  go  to 
Church."  Sadie  laughed.  "You're 
always  so  thoughtful.  If  you  are 


going  to  Priesthood  meeting,  you 
walk,  but  if  I'm  going  anywhere 
you  get  the  car  out." 

"A  fellow  needs  the  exercise 
and  the  fresh  air,  Sadie." 

As  they  traveled  along,  the  sky 
turned  gold,  then  silver-blue. 
And  the  moon  came  up  behind 
the  black  trees.  The  McGuires 
were  driving  on  a  lonely  road 
now.  Vic  knew  he  should  have 
stopped  at  the  last  city;  but  when 
a  person  is  headed  someplace,  it 
seems  sort  of  natural  to  push 
ahead.  That  is  what  he  had  done 
all  his  life  .  .  .  push  ahead. 


It  was  hard  to  remember  now, 
just  to  meander  with  no  real 
purpose.  Too  bad  they  couldn't 
have  had  a  big  family,  like  most 
folks.  But  that  was  something  he 
didn't  even  mention.  Sadie 
couldn't  help  the  fact  that  she 
could  never  be  a  mother.  There 
wasn't  any  use  dwelling  on  that. 
He  wouldn't  trade  Sadie  for  any 
mother  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Vic  wondered  if  .  .  .  perhaps  in 
eternity  .  .  .  they  might  be  par- 
ents .  .  .  have  a  family? 

But  one  must  not  think  that 
far  ahead.  "This  life  is  the  time 
to  prepare  to  meet  God."  Scrip- 
ture was  so  much  a  part  of  his 
life  that  even  in  his  daily 
thoughts  .  .  .  scripture  seemed  to 
pop  into  his  mind.  .  .  . 

"Vic,  I'm  afraid  that  you  are 
overly  tired.  We  should  have 
stopped  back  at  the  other  town. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
pull  off  the  road  for  awhile?" 

"Perhaps  I  should,  Sadie,  just 
for  a  moment.  My  eyes  are  tired." 

Vic  knew  it  wasn't  a  safe  idea 
to  stop  along  the  wayside,  especi- 
ally in  a  dark,  unknown  area.  But 
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there  wasn't  any  need  to  worry 
Sadie  by  mentioning  that. 

"Just  a  moment  of  shut-eye, 
and  then  we'll  drive  on.  Ho  .  .  . 
hum." 

Vic  McGuire  stretched  out  his 
legs  and  slumped  under  the 
steering  wheel.  But  thoughts  still 
kept  going  through  his  mind. 

He  recalled  the  visit  they  had 
made  to  their  other  best  friends, 
John  and  Emily  Kunz  who  had 
chosen  to  retire  on  the  coast. 
They  had  accompanied  them  to 
Mexico  City  for  the  bull  fights 
and  swimming  at  Acapulco.  Why, 
from  their  front-room  window, 
they  could  watch  the  surfing. 
They  also  went  deep  sea  fishing 
frequently.  Vic  liked  that.  Real 
sport.  He  smiled. 

John  had  purchased  a  little 
motor  boat  and  taken  a  few  sail- 
ing lessons.  Vic  wondered  if  sail- 
ing was  wise  at  their  age.  He  and 
Emily  out  there  in  a  bay  alone. 
If  a  wind  should  come  up  sud- 
denly, they  could  be  washed  out 
to  sea,  and  no  on  would  miss 
them  until  it  was  too  late. 

Vic  turned  restlessly. 

"You're  not  sleeping,  Vic. 
Penny  for  your  thoughts." 

"Oh  .  .  .  huh?  I  was  thinking 
about  John  and  Emily." 

"It  was  nice  of  them  to  invite 
us  to  their  lovely  seaside  home." 

"Yes,  it  was  nice  of  them, 
Sadie.  But  the  traffic  is  heavy 
there,  too.  Why,  John  and  Emily 


have  to  fight  traffic  to  get  to 
Church  as  much  as  Martha  and 
Harvey  back  east.  And  when  a 
person  gets  too  old  to  drive,  peo- 
ple in  the  city  probably  wouldn't 
be  interested  in  helping  elderly 
folks  get  around." 

"I  thought  of  that,  too,  Vic." 

"Well,  I  believe  I  have  rested 
my  eyes.  It's  better  if  we  move 
on  and  get  to  a  town  where  we 
can  put  up  for  the  night." 

"I'm  rather  tired,  Vic.  A  good 
bed  will  be  welcome." 

Vic  started  the  motor,  drove 
the  car  back  on  the  highway,  and 
started  humming  a  tune:  "Tum- 
te- tum- te- tum-te- tum-te. " 

"Oh,  Vic,  there's  the  Shady 
Rest  Motel.  It  looks  inviting. 
Shall  we  stop  there?" 

"Good  idea,  Sadie,  and  there's 
a  little  cafe  right  next  door.  Hope 
they  have  a  little  cook  that  can 
cook  half  as  well  as  my  Sadie 
girl." 

"Oh,  Vic,  you  say  the  sweetest 
things." 

It  was  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning  when  Vic  folded  himself 
again  in  the  driver's  seat,  with 
Sadie  at  his  side. 

"With  luck,  we  should  make  it 
in  good  time  today,  Sadie." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  get  there,  Vic. 
The  trip  has  been  quite  exhaust- 
ing." 

They  traveled  along  for  some- 
time, with  only  the  bridge  of 
sound  between  them.  Off  to  the 
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north  Sadie  saw  a  faint  cloud  of 
dust  that  marked  the  progress  of 
sheep. 

"Do  you  suppose  those  sheep 
are  looking  for  greener  pastures, 
Vic?" 

"Could  be,  Sadie.  Could  be. 
Then,  too,  they  might  be  headed 
home." 

The  tires  going  round  and 
round  ate  up  the  road  before 
them.  And  as  the  wheels  turned, 
Vic  kept  humming  the  song 
which  was  always  on  his  mind. 

"Look,  Sadie,  there's  a  retire- 
ment village.  How  would  you  like 
to  take  a  look  inside  and  see  the 
set  up?  Perhaps  that  is  just  what 
we  might  like.  You  know,  friends 
right  under  the  same  roof.  Church 
within  walking  distance.  .  .  Vill- 
age shopping  center." 

"But " 

"Let's  take  a  look.  I  need  to 
stretch  my  legs  anyway." 

"In  that  case,  Vic,  we  surely 
should  look  around." 

It  was  a  half  hour  later  when 
the  McGuires  came  back  to  the 
car  and  started  down  the  road 
again. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of 
the  rest  home,  Sadie?" 

"It  was  nice,  Vic,  but.  .  .  ." 

"They  had  nurses  and  doctors 
right  there,  if  a  person  should 
need  them." 

"Yes,  they  did,  Vic,  but.  .  .  ." 

"And  the  food  looked  mighty 
tasty  there  in  the  kitchen." 

"Yes,  the  food  did  look  good. 
But  I'm  used  to  just  looking  at 
you  over  the  table,  Vic.  All  those 
older  people.  I'm  sure  they  are 
kind  and  lovely  persons,  but  they 
looked  lonely,  even  among  other 
folks." 

"Well,  here  we  are  wending  our 
way   onward.    Look   at   the    sun 


shining  like  a  brand  new  ten- 
dollar  gold  piece.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece, 
Sadie?" 

"Why,  yes,  my  father  had  one 
when  I  was  a  child." 

"There  wasn't  any  money  like 
that  in  our  family."  Vic  chuckled. 
"I  stem  from  poor,  but  honest 
folks." 

They  traveled  along  in  silence 
for  a  time,  sharing  a  lovely  view 
here  and  a  point  of  interest  there. 
Vic  found  himself  thanking  God 
privately  that  money,  or  he 
should  say,  the  lack  of  money, 
wasn't  too  much  of  a  problem  to 
them.  He  had  seen  to  it  that 
they  had  enough  money  put  away 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  getting 
past  the  doorman. 

Vic  started  whistling  the  same 
tune  he  had  had  on  his  mind  for 
the  past  three  days. 

"That's  one  of  my  favorite 
songs,  Vic.  I  love  the  words,  they 
are  so  meaningful.  "Makes  no 
difference  where  I  wander,  any 
place  that  I  may  roam.  When  the 
golden  sun  sinks  in  the  west,  then 
I  think  of  home." 

"Very  pretty,  Sadie.  I  always 
did  say  you  had  a  good  enough 
voice  you  could  have  gone  far  in 
opera." 

"Flattery  will  get  you  nowhere, 
Vic." 

But  he  could  see  that  she  was 
pleased. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know! 
We're  almost  there!  I  could  shut 
my  eyes  and  drive  it  the  rest  of 
the  way." 

"Victor  McGuire,  don't  you 
dare  shut  your  eyes,  while  you're 
driving,"  Sadie  chided. 

"Don't  believe  I  will.  Too  much 
to  see." 
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'*0h,  Vic,  look  at  the  climbing 
roses.  They've  never  been  so 
beautiful!" 

"Sadie,  someone  has  watered 
and  mowed  our  lawn  while  we've 
been  gone.  Can  you  beat  that?" 

Vic  McGuire  turned  into  the 
driveway  so  automatically  any- 
one watching  would  know  he  had 
done  it  hundreds  of  times  before. 
As  he  did  so,  people  came  out  of 
the  houses  up  and  down  the 
street.  Vic  brought  the  car  to  a 
stop  and  unfolded  himself  and 
got  out. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGuire,  you're 
back!  We  missed  you!" 

"Can  we  help  you  with  your 
luggage?" 

The  children  gathered  closely 
around  Vic,  and  he  stooped  down 
to  listen  to  each  one. 

"The  wheel  broke  on  my  bi- 
cycle and  Dad's  to  busy  to  help." 

"Bring  it  over  in  the  morning, 
Jerry." 

"Look,  Mr.  McGuire,  I  painted 
my  wagon.  Do  you  like  the 
color?" 

"Fire-engine  red  is  my  favorite 
color,  Billy." 

"Mr.  McGuire,  I  want  to  help 


you  prune  the  apple  trees  again 
this  year." 

"It's  rather  late,  but  better  late 
than  never,  Dicky  boy." 

"You  weren't  here  to  plant  a 
garden,  Mr.  McGuire,  so  I  planted 
three  extra  rows  special  for  you 
and  Mrs.  McGuire." 

"Why,  that's  mighty  thought- 
ful of  you,  Tom." 

At  last  Vic  and  Sadie  were  in 
the  house.  Each  piece  of  furniture 
seemed  like  an  old  friend.  When 
their  things  were  put  away,  they 
sat  down  in  the  comfortable 
chairs  in  the  living  room.  It  was 
far  too  warm  for  a  cosy  fire  in  the 
fireplace,  but  still  the  same  cosy 
warmth  of  enjoyment  was  there 
for  them. 

"God  has  been  good  to  us,  Vic, 
guiding  us  home.  Home  is  the 
best  place  to  be  when  old  age 
sets  in.  Here  among  good  friends 
and  neighbors.  .  .  .  Among  fa- 
miliar trees  and  flowers." 

"East  or  west,  home's  best," 
Vic  said.  Then  he  added:  "Only 
the  future  can  be  to  our  shaping, 
and  now  we  know  for  sure  we 
want  to  shape  that  future  right 
here  on  Elm  Street." 


HERE  .   .   .  WITH  A  TINY  DAUGHTER 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

It  is  not  very  far  from  where   I've  been: 
Out  in  the  playhouse  playing  with  dolls, 
Under  a  pear  tree  reading  a  book 
Or  at  the  neighbors  throwing  balls. 

It  doesn't  seem   long,   but  it  took  some  time 
To  climb  through   digits,  quotients,   and  sums, 
To  run  around   predicates  and  proper  nouns. 
And  investigate  land   maps  and  why  the  bee  hums. 

It  is  not  very  far,  from   primping  and  proms. 
From  balancing  toe  shoes  and  basking  in  sun. 
From   looking  at  moons  with  star-dusted  eyes 
And  falling  in   love  with  dozens — ^then  one. 

It  is  not  very  far  from  where   I've  been. 
But  now  you  are  here,  we  can  do  it  again. 
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Garden  House  Photograph  by  Don  Knight 

SPARKS  OF  CREATIVITY 

Pearle  M.  Olsen 

Fine  sparks  of  creativity,  expressed  in  various  ways, 
Exist  in  all  —  to  some  degree 
When  we  stop  to  appraise. 

Not  only  on  a  paper,  canvas,  screen  or  on  a  stage — 
Or  through  an  instrument  or  voice 
Do  artists  best  engage. 

More  often  with  a  salad,  or  fashioning  a  dress — 
In  managing  a  loving  home 
Real  artists  find  success. 

The  neighbor  who  rejoices  or  grieves  along  with  you 
Releases  sparks  and  sometimes  flames  of  love — 
Creating,  too! 

In  all  human   relationships,  artistic  skill  of  some 
Will  kindle  charity  of  heart 
For  many  years  to  come! 
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Serving  Apple  Dumpling 

Favorite  Dessert 


Asel  B.  Brodt 


■  When  I  was  a  child,  serving  Father's  favorite  dessert  was  a  function  we 
children  enjoyed.  The  pioneer  Grandmother  had  taught  my  mother  to  make 
apple  dumpling,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  dishes  which  Father  thought  his  wife 
could  cook  as  well  as  his  mother  did.  In  our  home,  it  was  served  on  all  special 
occasions. 

The  dumpling  was  prepared  and  put  into  a  cloth  bag,  usually  made  from 
a  square  of  cloth  laid  flat,  then  the  ball  of  dough  and  spiced  apples  were 
placed  in  the  middle.  All  the  edges  of  the  cloth  were  brought  up  together  and 
tied  tight  with  a  string,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  dumpling  to  expand. 
It  was  cooked  in  deep  boiling  water.  When  done,  it  was  taken  from  the  hot 
bath  and  placed  on  a  warmed  platter. 

Mother  would  always  put  the  bread  knife  and  a  large  spoon  on  the  platter 
beside  the  steaming  dumpling,  and  set  it  before  Father  to  be  served  up  in  the 
sauce  dishes  piled  beside  his  dinner  plate.  But  never  do  I  remember  seeing 
Father  use  either  the  knife  or  the  spoon. 

The  ritual  always  began  with  his  lifting  the  platter,  in  both  hands,  and 
holding  it  up  for  all  to  see  as  he  sniffed  the  spicy  aroma  of  its  contents.  We 
children  would  all  squirm  with  anticipation  and  grin  back  at  his  smiling  eyes 
peering  at  us  over  that  delicious  heap.  Setting  the  platter  down,  he  would 
turn  to  one  side,  leaning  his  body  back  at  an  angle,  and  stretch  his  leg  out 
straight.  This  made  it  possible  to  get  his  hand  into  his  pants  pocket  and  bring 
forth  the  pocketknife.  Sitting  up  again,  he  would  open  out  the  long  blade  and 
wipe  it  back  and  forth  on  his  pants  leg. 

Ignoring  the  bread  knife.  Father  would  cut  the  string  and  fold  back  the 
cloth  with  all  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  great  work  of  art.  Then  completely 
unmindful  of  mother's  irritation  about  the  pocketknife,  he  would  cut  the 
dumpling  to  serving  size  and  scoop  it  into  the  sauce  dishes,  which  he  then 
handed  to  mother  who  flooded  the  dumpling  with  dip  and  passed  each  sauce 
dish  to  the  upraised  hands  around  the  table. 

RECIPE   FOR  APPLE   DUMPLING 

Slice  3  cups  peeled  apples  into  a  bowl.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cinnamon 
to  taste,  stir  well,  and  set  aside.  Now  make  a  shortcake  dough. 

2  c.  flour  4  tbsp.  shortening 

4  tsp.  baking  powder  1   c.  milk 

1/2  tsp.  salt 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and  work  in  the  shortening.  Add  the  milk 
and  mix  as  for  biscuits.  Roll  out  to  about  a  half-inch  thickness.  Pile  the  apples 
in  the  middle  and  fold  the  edges  up  together  and  seal  well,  cutting  away  any 
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excess  dough.  Put  the  dumpling  into  a  cloth  bag,  keeping  it  right  side  up. 
Leave  room  for  expansion,  and  tie  the  bag  tight.  Place  into  deep  boiling  water 
for  45  minutes.  Then  take  it  from  the  water,  remove  the  bag,  and  place 
dumpling  on  a  platter.  (If  the  oven  happens  to  be  hot,  slip  the  dumpling  in 
for  a  few  minutes  to  dry.  If  not,  serve  as  it  is.) 

A  modern  method  of  cooking  this  dumpling  is  to  place  it  in  a  greased  bowl 
or  shallow  can,  cover  tightly,  and  place  in  a  pan  or  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
Boil  for  45  minutes,  being  sure  to  keep  the  water  boiling  and  about  half  way 
up  the  side  of  the  bowl. 

The  dumpling  can  also  be  baked  in  a  375°  oven  for  45  minutes. 

SAUCE   NO.    1 

Melt  1  cup  sugar  in  a  heavy  pan,  then  add  2%  cups  cold  water.  Stir  until 
it  boils  and  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  a  dash  of  salt  and  2  tbsp.  flour  to  Va 
cup  water  and  blend  until  smooth,  then  stir  into  the  boiling  sugar-water 
mixture  and  cook  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Add  a  walnut-sized  lump  of  butter 
and  flavor  with  lemon  extract  or  juice.  Serve  hot  over  the  apple   dumpling. 

SAUCE   NO.   2 

Dissolve  one-half  cup  sugar  in  two  cups  warm  milk.  Flavor  with  vanilla  and 
a  dash  of  nutmeg.  Serve  on  apple  dumpling  or  other  puddings. 


AUGUST 

Alda   L.   BrowR 


.   .  And  the  days  sear  and  scar  and  burn 
And  hang  like  pendants  on  a  ripened  vine: 
Bright  yellow  orbs  ....  succulent  and  bittersweet. 
Waiting  to  rebuke  the  gatherer's  hand — 
To  utter  the  futile  pleading, 

"Hold  back  the  summer!" 
Swift  is  the  lash  of  cold  scythe  on   proud  grain, 
That  severs  and  hurts  the  brief  hours.  .  .  . 
For  I  would  have  the  skies  go  on 

And  sear  and  scar  and  burn 
Forever 
Rather  than  starve 

My  summer-hungry  heart.   .   .  . 
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Recipes 

from 

New  Zealand 


Ngaio  A.   Hughes 
Napier,  New  Zealand 


ICE  CREAM  SQUARES 

4  ozs.  sugar 

4  ozs.  butter 

4  ozs.  flour 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 

2  tsp.  cocoa 
2  ozs.  coconut 
1/2  tsp.  vanilla 

Mix  sugar  and  butter,  add  flour,  bak 
ing  powder,  and  cocoa,  then  add  coco 
nut   and   vanilla.    Spread    this    mixture    j '  I    j 
into  a  greased   square  cake  tin.   Bake    -    ^-^ 
for   20    minutes    in    a   moderate   oven 
(350°F). 

Top  with  the  following  mixture: 

2  tbsp.  butter 

4  ozs.  coconut 

2  tbsp.   milk 

6  ozs.   powder  sugar 

Put  ingredients  into  a  pot  and  bring  to  boil,  then  beat  till  thick.  Spread 
this  mixture  while  hot  over  the  cooked  cake,  leave  to  set,  and  ice  with 
chocolate  icing  made  with  powdered  sugar  and  melted  chocolate,  or  use  your 
favorite  chocolate  icing  recipe.  Cover  with  chopped  walnuts.   Cut  into  squares. 


KHAKI  CAKE 

4  ozs.  butter 
4  ozs.  sugar 

1  moderate  tbsp.  cocoa 

2  —  3  tbsp.   boiling  water 


2  eggs 

1  tsp.   baking  powder 

4  ozs.  flour 

1  tbsp.  coconut 


Method: 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  cocoa  which  has  been  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  the  boiling  water.  Beat  well.  Beat  eggs  and  add  alternately  with  dry  in- 
gredients. Bake  25  to  30  minutes  in  6  or  7-inch  greased  cake  tins  at  400° F. 
When  cold,  fill  and  ice  with  a  chocolate  butter  icing. 
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THE  HOME— INSIDE  AND  OUT 


MACAROON  CAKE 

4  ozs.   butter 
4  ozs.  sugar 
3  egg  yolks 
1  tsp.  vanilla 

Method: 


6  ozs.  flour 

pinch  of  salt 

1  tsp.   baking  powder 

5  ozs.   milk 


Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  egg  yolks  and  vanilla,  beat  well.  Add  sifted  dry 
ingredients  alternately  with  milk.  Spread  in  a  greased  shallow  tin  and  cover 
with  the  following  macaroon   mixture: 

Macaroon  Mixture: 

3  egg  whites,  4  ozs.  sugar,  and   10  ozs.  coconut.   Beat  egg  whites   until  quite 
stiff,  fold  in  sugar  and  coconut.  Bake  about  1  hour  at  400° F. 

CHOCOLATE  BUTTER  ICING 

Use  amounts  of  powdered  sugar  according  to  thickness  of  icing  desired  for 
cake.  For  each  cup  (8  ounces)  of  powdered  sugar,  add  two  level  tbsp.  softened 
butter,  and  4  level  tbsp.  melted  unsweetened  dark  chocolate  or  4  level  tbsp. 
unsweetened  cocoa.  Mix  to  desired  consistency  with  canned  milk  or  fresh 
cream.  Add  1  tsp.  vanilla  flavoring  to  mixture  for  each  1  cup  of  sugar.  Variations 
in  amounts  of  butter  and  chocolate  may  be  made  as  desired. 


AFGHANS 

7  ozs.  butter 
3  ozs.  sugar 
6  ozs.  flour 


1  oz.  cocoa 

2  ozs.  cornflakes 


Method: 

Soften  butter,  add  sugar  and  beat  to  a  cream,  add  flour,  cocoa,  and  lastly, 
cornflakes.  Put  teaspoonfuls  on  a  greased  oven  tray  and  bake  about  15  minutes 
at  350°  F.  When  cold,  ice  with  chocolate  icing  and  put  walnuts  on  top. 


VANILLA  WAFER  CAKE 

Alice  Best 


1  c.  butter  1  c.  chopped  pecans  (more  if 

1  c.  sugar  desired) 

6  eggs  1  c.  raisins  (seedless  or  ground) 

1   12  oz.  box  of  vanilla  wafers  V2  tsp.  allspice 

^2  c.  milk  (if  desired) 

1   17  oz.  pkg.  flaked  coconut 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and  beat  well.  Add  eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  each  addition.  Add  vanilla  wafers,  which  have  been  crushed,  al- 
ternately with  milk.  Bake  in  a  tube  cake  pan  at  275°  F.  for  IV^  hours.  After 
cake  has  cooked  enough  to  hold  cherries  or  other  candied  fruit  you  may 
decorate  the  top. 
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Quickie  Recipes 

and 
Cooking  Hints 


Bernice  Broderick 


We  mothers  who  must  cook  for  families  are  always  on  the  alert  for  new 
and  tasty  dishes.  When  there's  an  especially  good  lunch  served  at  Relief 
Society  work  meetings,  naturally  we  want  the  recipes. 

The  cooking  committee  in  our  ward  often  uses  the  recipes  from  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  and  they  tell  us  in  which  issue  the  recipes  can  be  found. 
They  are  generous  with  other  recipes,  too. 

One  of  our  cooks  gave  me  the  recipe  for  "Porcupines,"  explaining  that  it 
has  been  in  her  family  for  years. 

PORCUPINES 

(We  call  them  Porkypines) 

1   lb.  hamburger  %  c.  rice  (uncooked) 

onion,  as  desired  1  can  tomato  soup 

(grated  or  chopped)  3^  can  water 

garlic  salt,   oregano,   sage 

I  use  my  own  home-canned  tomato  juice  instead  of  the  soup  and  water. 
I  add  garlic  salt,  oregano,  and  sage. 

Mix  hamburger,  rice,  and  onion  to  form  balls  the  size  of  walnuts.  Place  in 
a  skillet  large  enough  to  avoid  crowding.  Pour  soup  and  water  over  the  balls, 
and  cook  over  medium  heat  for  45-60  minutes,  or  until  rice  is  tender.  Occasion- 
ally turn  the  meat  balls  carefully,  during  the  cooking,  so  the  meat  will  not 
scorch. 

Be  prepared  to  double  or  triple  the  recipe,  for  your  family  will  love  these 
Porcupines. 

I  improvised  a  dish  one  time  from  sheer  necessity.  I  was  out  of  bread  and 
had  very  little  hamburger.  I  reasoned  that  I  would  have  to  do  something  with 
"Ihe  meat  to  stretch  it,  and  provide  some  kind  of  bread  to  go  with  it.  Result: 
Burger  and  Dumplings. 

BURGER  AND  DUMPLINGS 

Use  the  same  recipe  as  for  Porcupines,  but  omit  the  rice,  and  add  extra 
moisture.  Brown  hamburger,  add  onions,  seasonings,  and  liquid.  Simmer  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  drop  in  dumplings  from  your  favorite  recipe.  Steam  about 
10  minutes.  Delicious! 

For  an  extra-special  taste  treat,  try  adding  oregano  and  Parmesan  cheese 
to  the  dumplings.   Superb! 

If  your  family  is  onion-shy,  try  grating  the  onion,  but  be  careful  with  it. 
It  seems  to  go  farther  that  way. 
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QUICKIE  RECIPES  AND  COOKING  HINTS 
Here's  a  recipe  to  adapt  to  your  own  needs. 

SKILLET  DINNER 

Peel  enough  potatoes  for  your  family,  and  cut  into  cubes.  Add  chopped 
onion,  salt,  and  other  seasonings  to  taste,  and  enough  water  to  half-way  cover. 
Steam  until  potatoes  are  tender.  Add  cubed  bologna,  ham,  or  canned  lunch 
meat,  and  enough  canned  milk  to  make  the  dish  creamy.  Allow  to  stand 
for  several  minutes  before  serving.  Grated  cheese  enhances  the  flavor  and 
nutrition. 

Or,  fry  some  bacon  and  add  potatoes  and  corn  for  a  delicious  meal  in  a 
skillet. 

TRICKS  WITH   INSTANT  PUDDINGS 

Try  serving  instant  pudding  in  an  ice-cream  cone  for  a  children's  surprise. 
Banana  flavor  is  especially  good  with  sliced  bananas.  Sprinkle  with  nuts, 
cake  candies,  coconut,  or  top  with  a  cherry. 

If  you  have  a  blender,  use  it  to  good  advantage.  Prepare  your  instant 
pudding  according  to  directions,  then  freeze  in  your  ice  tray.  When  ready 
to  use,  spoon  the  frozen  pudding  into  your  blender.  Add  sugar,  flavoring,  a 
little  milk  (whole,  canned,  or  skim,  depending  on  how  calorie-conscious  you 
are)  and  blend  to  desired  consistency. 

USING  YOUR  BLENDER 

Speaking  of  blenders,  don't  let  yours  sit  idle,  especially  if  you  have  a 
freezer,  too.  I  prepare  powdered  milk  as  for  drinking,  then  freeze  several  trays. 
The  frozen  milk  is  then  ready  for  milk  shakes  at  a  moment's  notice.  Half 
a  tray  will  make  a  blenderful.  Add  about  Vs  c.  sugar,  V^  c.  fluid  milk,  bananas, 
frozen  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  cantaloupe,  and  flavoring.  Vanilla 
is  good,  but  for  something  special,  try  orange  or  some  other  fruit  flavor. 

Canned  fruits  can  be  used,  too.  Use  the  same  recipe,  substituting  canned 
fruits  for  the  frozen  fruits. 

FREEZING  FRESH   FRUITS 

If  you  are  in  an  area  where  fresh  fruits  are  easily  available,  freeze  your 
own  fruits.  Add  sugar  as  desired  to  crushed  strawberries,  peaches,  apricots, 
raspberries,  etc.,  and  freeze  in  plastic  bags  or  milk  cartons.  Frozen  peaches 
will  turn  brown  when  thawing,  so  use  them  immediately. 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  freeze  rhubarb  with  no  preparation  but  cutting 
it  in  pieces?  When  ready  to  use,  prepare  as  for  fresh  rhubarb. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  PRESERVES 

When  I  make  preserves,  I  cook  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  (after  pitting),  and  cook  until  tender.  I  pour  off  all  the  juice  I  can, 
then  mash  the  fruit  with  a  potato  masher.  Usually  it  is  necessary  to  pour 
off  the  juice  again.  Then  I  continue  with  the  jam  in  the  usual  manner,  but  I 
seldom  use  pectin  because  the  fruit  is  so  free  from  juice.  I  don't  use  as  much 
sugar  as  the  recipe  calls  for,  which  gives  the  jam  more  of  a  fresh  fruit  flavor. 
But  I  don't  waste  the  juice.  Oh,  no!  I  sweeten  it  and  bottle  it  for  use  in  fruit 
punch. 

For  extra  flavor  and  to  help  it  set,  add  flavored  gelatin  to  jam. 

USE  OF  THE   HOME  FREEZER 

Don't  let  your  freezer  sit  idle  during  the  canning  season.  Many  kinds  of 
vegetables  can  be  frozen  very  well.  I  have  successfully  frozen  asparagus,  beet 
greens,  chard,  beets,  corn-on-the-cob,  and  corn  cut  off  the  cob,  as  well  as  other 
foods.  During  the  hot  weather,  I  freeze  my  bread  to  keep  it  fresh.  Also,  other 
baked  goods  freeze  well  and  are  like  freshly  baked  products  when  they  are 
thawed.  Freezing  leftovers  is  a  good  economy  procedure,  and  will  provide 
meals  when  you  don't  have  time  to  cook. 
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■  Here's  a  new  recipe!  Not  a  food  recipe,  but  one  for  two  smart 
luncheon  cloths  with  napkins  to  match,  that  are  almost  pretty  enough 
to  eat.  They  are  so  fresh  looking  and  eye  pleasing,  you  will  want  to 
invite  your  neighbors  in  for  an  impromptu  luncheon  to  show  them  off. 

The  first  one  has  realistic  fruit  appliqued  in  each  corner  of  a  gaily 
checked  cloth.  The  material  needed  is  just  IVi  yards  of  any  good 
cotton  check,  36  inches  wide. 

Make  the  cloth  36  inches  square  and  make  four  napkins  from  the 
remaining  half  yard.  If  you  don't  have  bits  of  plain  colored  material 
from  which  to  cut  the  fruit,  get  a  fourth  yard  of  each  of  the  following: 
yellow  for  the  pears,  red  for  the  cherries,  green  for  the  leaves,  and 
lavender  for  the  grapes. 

Cut  your  patterns  from  paper  first.  Figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  will  give 
you  the  general  shape  to  enlarge.  When  tracing  them  on  your  material, 
be  sure  to  leave  a  small  margin  all  around  each  piece  to  turn  under. 
It  is  best  to  press  the  edges  under  and  baste  them  on  in  place  before 
stitching  to  the  cloth.  If  you  have  a  zigzag  machine,  you  can  applique 
the  brightly  colored  fruit  on  in  a  jiffy.  Be  sure  to  baste  in  place  and 
use  matching  thread.  Then  just  zigzag  all  around  each  piece.  If  you 
have  the  stitches  close  together,  it  will  never  fray  no  matter  how  much 
washing  it  undergoes. 

You  may  want  to  make  big  red  apples  or  oranges  in  place  of  the 
fruit  suggested.  Now,  to  finish,  pull  the  threads  to  make  a  fringe 
about  an  inch  wide  on  all  four  edges  of  the  napkins  and  cloth.  Run 
a  machine  stitch  close  to  the  edge  to  insure  against  further  unraveling. 
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(figure  1)    Pear 


(figure  2)   Cherries 


(figure  4)  Grapes 


(figure  3)  Leaves 


The  second  cloth  is  even  easier.  It  takes  a  yard  and  a  half  of  rayon 
burlap.  If  the  burlap  is  wider  than  36  inches,  get  another  half  yard, 
making  two  yards  in  all.  This  will  let  you  have  a  larger  cloth.  Make  the 
cloth  square,  and  use  the  remainder  for  napkins.  You  will  also  need 
some  six-strand  embroidery  thread. 

You  can  make  beautiful  color  combinations.  The  rayon  fabric  comes 
in  beautiful  shades  of  tan,  orange,  greens  .  .  .  then  choose  thread  to 
contrast.  Bright  orange  thread  looks  so  pretty  on  a  tan  fabric.  You 
are  going  to  use  three  or  four  rows  of  stitching,  so  use  different  colors, 
such  as  two  rows  of  orange,  and  one  of  light  green. 

To  make  the  cloth,  first  cut  off  both  selvage  edges  all  along  each  side. 
Then  pull  a  thread  near  the  top  edge  to  show  you  where  to  cut  off 
the  uneven  part.  Now  measure  down  so  the  cloth  will  be  square,  and 
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pull  another  thread.  This  ensures  your  cutting  evenly.  Fringe  the  cloth 
and  napkins  all  around  and  machine  stitch  with  matching  thread  close 
to  the  ifringe  so  threads  will  not  pull  out. 

For  running  stitches,  take  three  strands  of  brightly-colored  em- 
broidery thread  and  without  breaking  and  knotting  the  end,  make  a 
running  stitch  by  hand  in  a  design  all  around  the  cloth  about  6  inches 
from  the  edge.  (fig.  5)  You  can  be  as  fancy  or  as  plain  with  the  design  as 
you  wish.  Keep  pulling  the  thread  through  so  that  there  is  one  continu- 
ous thread  all  around  with  only  one  starting  or  stopping  place.  Do  not 
use  yarn,  because  it  will  shrink  and  pull  or  may  fade  when  the  cloth  is 
laundered.  Run  another  color  of  thread  near  the  first  one,  and  then 
a  third  and  fourth  one  if  desired.  All  stitching  could  be  the  same 
color,  or  all  different,  as  you  want.  Make  the  napkins  to  match. 


I- 


-I- 


I I 


I I 


(figure  5)    Running  stitches  at  edge  of  cloth 


GARDENER'S  NOTE 

Enid   F.  Woolley 

Judbury,   Huon,  Tasmania 
Australia 

Love  is  a  precious  plant  which  needs  the  sunshine  of  humor  to  keep  it 
constantly  in  bloom.  It  also  needs  the  weeds  of  selfishness  to  be  continually 
cleared  from  its  roots,  lest  the  gentle  watering  of  forgiveness  cannot  moisten  the 
soil  sufficiently  to  permit  new  shoots  to  burst  through. 

Regularly  mix  and  apply  equal  measures  of  the  fertilizers  of  trust  and 
loyalty  each  time  you  spray  the  leaves  with  tolerance.  This  treatment,  along 
with  the  careful  pruning  of  any  branches  of  self-pity,  will  ensure  lifelong  joy  in 
the  growth  of  your  plants  and  endless  delight  in  the  beauty  of  their  blooms  and 
the  perfume  they  send  forth. 
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Oh,  What  a  Beautiful  Day 

Amy  G.  Bond 


■  It  was  the  first  time  since  my  illness  I  felt  I  could  walk  the  one 
block  from  our  home  to  the  chapel.  As  I  returned  home  from  Relief 
Society  several  of  the  sisters  offered  me  a  ride,  but  I  kindly  refused. 
I  just  wanted  to  take  in  the  beauty  of  the  day  and  reflect  on  the  soul- 
stirring  lessons  and  testimonies  we  had  just  heard. 

The  sky  was  blue,  with  not  one  cloud,  and  the  air  was  balmy.  I 
stopped  to  watch  three  jets  as  they  maneuvered  high  above  the  earth. 
The  white  streams  made  a  lacy  pattern  against  the  azure  sky.  It  made 
me  think  of  ruffled  lace. 

How  thankful  I  was  that  I  had  eyes  to  take  in  all  this  beauty,  and 
ears  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds.  The  very  air  breathed  ''Wake  up 
and  live."  There  is  so  much  beauty  all  around  us,  yet  we  are  usually  in 
too  much  haste  really  to  enjoy  the  things  we  take  for  granted.  How 
grateful  I  am  to  be  alive  and  able  to  enjoy  these  wonderful  things 
around  me. 

As  I  continued  on  my  way  I  thought  of  the  things  that  could  give 
me  happiness  and  didn't  cost  much  except  a  little  effort.  Some  women 
need  a  new  hat  to  make  them  happy,  but  I  need  only  to  have  the 
windows  of  my  home  washed  so  I  can  really  see  the  beauty  outside 
and  inside,  too.  Yes,  inside.  Everything  looks  brighter  inside  and 
outside  when  our  windows  are  clean. 

This  suggests  to  me  that  we  should  also  keep  the  windows  of  our 
souls  washed  clean  so  we  can  truly  see  the  beauties  of  the  gospel.  If 
these  windows  are  clean,  the  light  of  the  gospel  can  shine  through 
from  the  outside  in,  as  well  as  from  the  inside  out,  and  fill  our  lives 
with  all  its-  radiance. 

Let  us  take  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  enjoy  the  beauty  around  us, 
keeping  our  windows  bright  and  shining  to  appreciate  and  magnify 
the  beauties  of  the  gospel  and  of  life.  Let  us  thank  our  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  opportunities 
it  gives  us  for  development  and  service. 
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MARJORIE   B.   SILVER  —   MAKER  OF  FRUIT  CAKES 

Marjorie  Blake  Silver,  Newark,  California,  is  an  expert  at  making  fruit 
cakes.  It  all  began  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  Centerville  Ward  was  in  need  of 
funds  for  building  a  chapel.  Sister  Silver  was  given  five  dollars  "to  develop  her 
talents."  Thus  began  a  baking  career.  Sister  Silver  made  the  cakes  from  an  old 
recipe  brought  from  Scotland,  her  native  country.  From  the  sale  of  the  first  cakes 
she  received  several  hundred  dollars  for  the  chapel  building  fund.  Then  the  Center- 
ville ward  was  divided,  and  in  the  new  ward,  Sister  Silver  repeated  her  previously 
successful  project.  In  October  she  again  began  making  fruit  cakes,  and  before 
Christmas  she  had  used  over  150  pounds  each  of  sugar  and  flour,  100  pounds 
of  walnuts,  seventy-five  pounds  of  margerine,  and  large  amounts  of  raisins, 
glazed  fruits,  and  spices.  She  made  1,098  fruit  cakes  in  1965,  and  donated  $1,000 
to  the  building  fund  for  the  Newark  Chapel.  Many  of  her  cakes  were  sent  to 
faraway  places,  including  Florida,  France,  and  Germany.  This  project  occupied 
the  mornings  of  her  busy  days.  Four  afternoons  of  each  week  she  spent  in  the 
Oakland  Temple. 
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Surface  Cleaning 


Dorothy  C.  Little 


B  It's  not  your  uncleaned  house  that  makes  you  nervous,  nor  is  it  your  noisy 
children.  It's  the  clutter.  So  get  rid  of  the  clutter!  It  takes  about  ten  minutes 
to  each  room.   Here  is  the  way  to  surface-clean  your  house. 

First  stack  the  breakfast  dishes  in  the  sink  and  let  them  soak  in  hot,  soapy 
water.  Then  make  the  beds.  Carry  with  you  from  room  to  room  a  large 
paper  sack,  a  duster,  and  a  damp  rag.  Into  the  sack  put  papers  and  things  to 
be  thrown  away.  Dust,  wipe  away  children's  finger  marks,  and  you're  ready 
if  someone  drops  by.   Now,  wash  the  dishes. 


Never  tackle  any  project  like  sewing  or  caiining,  until  the  house  has  been 
surface- cleaned.  If  toys  and  papers  are  picked  up  and  the  rugs  are  straight, 
you  can  feel  pretty  good  about  things! 

Every  woman  needs  a  "miscellaneous  drawer,"  and  the  bigger  the  better! 
Whether  you  have  a  harvest  crew  trooping  in  for  dinner,  or  you  just  saw  Aunt 
Matilda  and  her  family  drive  into  the  yard,  your  miscellaneous  drawer  will 
come  to  your  rescue.  Just  scoop  up  the  coloring  books,  crayons,  and  peanut 
butter  sandwich  crusts  all  in  one  armful  and  dump  them  into  the  drawer.  You 
will  usually  be  able  to  cram  it  shut  before  anybody  sees  you.  Plenty  of  time  to 
sort  things  out  later! 

One  smart  housewife  uses  her  miscellaneous  drawer  for  everything  her 
family  forgets  to  put  away.  Whenever  a  member  of  the  family  leaves  an  article 
in  the  living  room,  and  it  comes  up  missing,  he  always  knows  where  to  look  for 
it  without  asking  Mom.    Blessed  miscellaneous  drawer! 

About  that  harvest  crew  again — if  you  ever  find  yourself  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve  with  no  dinner  ready,  just  hurry  and  set  the  table,  including  the  milk 
and  bread.  No  one  will  complain  as  they  wait  in  the  living  room  and  you  will 
have  about  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  get  something  together.  (Don't  try  this 
very  often!) 

If  dinner  happens  to  be  every  bit  ready  on  the  stove,  keeping  hot,  but  the 
table  is  not  set,  someone  is  likely  to  ask  if  he  has  time  to  grease  the  tractor  be- 
fore he  eats.  Believe  me,  it's  a  good  idea  to  set  the  table  as  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  peeled! 
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Tell  Me 
of  Love 

Chapter  2 


Rosa  Lee  Lloyd 


Synopsis:  Julie  Ridgehaven,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  while  attending  col- 
lege in  California,  receives  a  cable- 
gram from  her  Aunt  Isabelle  asking 
her  to  fly  home  at  once  due  to  an 
emergency  in  the  family.  Her  friend 
Betz  Condon  goes  with  her.  While 
traveling,  they  meet  Carolyn  Bridges, 
matron  at  a  hospital  in  Perth. 


■  The  heat  was  stifling  and 
heavy,  even  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  they  edged  through 
the  crowd  at  the  airport  on  Fiji. 

"Oh,  look  at  my  feet!"  Betz 
moaned.  ''They  are  swollen  twice 
the  size  of  my  shoes." 

''You  can  expect  that,"  Miss 
Bridges  explained.  "We  have 
dropped  down  to  a  low  altitude. 
But  it  is  extra  warm  here  for 
September.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  our  springtime." 

"But  Julie's  feet  aren't  swol- 
len," Betz  said.  "Neither  are 
yours.  Why  mine?" 


"Sometimes  mine  swell,"  Miss 
Bridges  told  her.  "There's  no 
rule.  Maybe  we  can  buy  some 
straw  sandals  somewhere." 

"I'll  need  a  size  twelve!"  Betz 
laughed.  "Look,  the  big  bus  is 
crowded." 

"There's  an  old  jeep  with  a  'for 
hire'  sign  on  it,"  JuHe  pointed 
out. 

"The  driver  looks  real  elegant, 
with  his  white  trousers  and  red 
sash." 

"Would  you  rather  ride  a 
bicycle?"  Julie  suggested,  point- 
ing to  a  rack  of  them  nearby. 

"Let's  do  it!"  Betz  agreed. 
Then  they  both  looked  at  Miss 
Bridges. 

"I'll  take  my  chances  in  the 
old  jeep,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"We'U  go  ahead  up  the  trail.  Fol- 
low closely  so  you  won't  get  lost. 
I  want  you  to  meet  someone  I 
know  at  a  fruit  stand." 
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The  trail  was  a  dirt  road  lead- 
ing upward  through  lush  tropical 
plants  six  feet  high  on  either  side. 
The  sun  beat  down  mercilessly  on 
their  heads.  Flies  and  insects 
buzzed  around  them. 

Julie  pedaled  in  a  slow,  steady 
rhythm,  but  Betz  raced  off  ahead 
of  her.  When  Julie  finally  caught 
up  with  her  she  had  thrown  her- 
self on  the  side  of  the  path  in  an 
exhausted  heap. 

"Oh,  Julie!"  she  wailed.  "I 
can't  go  on.  I'll  wait  here  for 
you." 

"Not  here!"  Julie  said.  "You're 
in  an  ant  bed." 

She  pulled  her  up  and  brushed 
her  off,  but  she  was  already  burn- 
ing with  bites. 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  plane," 
Betz  demanded.  "This  heat  is 
ghastly." 

"Would  you  like  a  nice  cool 
drink  of  pineapple  juice?"  Julie 
asked,  gently. 

"Sure,  I  would.  You  get  it  for 
me,  Julie.  You  haven't  been  in 
an  ant  bed." 

"Righto,"  Julie  agreed.  "You 
look  like  a  painted  clown.  But 
now,  you  look  at  me.  My  head  is 
ready  to  pop.  My  eyes  hurt  with 
the  glare,  but  I  know  we've  got 
to  go  on  if  we  get  that  pineapple 
juice.  So — let's  get  on  with  it." 

"I  can't  make  it  up  there, 
Julie,"  Betz  said. 

Julie  gave  her  a  push.  Little 
glints  were  in  her  eyes. 

"You  can  make  it,"  she  said. 
"If  you're  going  around  the  world 
you  better  start  right  now  to 
prove  you  can  take  it." 

Betz  bit  her  lip.  "I  didn't  know 
you  could  be  so — so  utterly.  ..." 

"So  utterly  what?"  Julie 
laughed.  "You  know  I  love  you, 
Betz,  but  quit  acting  like  a  baby. 


We're  just  wasting  time.  Maybe 
they'll  have  some  eucalyptus  oil 
for  those  bites." 

Reluctantly,  Betz  got  on  her 
bicycle  again.  Five  minutes  later 
they  saw  the  old  jeep  parked  be- 
side a  thatched  hut.  There  was  a 
wide  counter  holding  huge  con- 
tainers of  pineapple  juice. 

Dozens  of  people  were  quench- 
ing their  thirst  with  the  luscious 
drink. 

Miss  Bridges  was  talking  to  a 
sweet-faced  woman  her  own  age 
and  an  older  man,  very  tall,  with 
a  sandy-colored  beard. 

"Well,  hello!"  Miss  Bridges 
greeted  them.  The  tall  man 
handed  them  gay  mugs  of  the 
fruit  juice. 

"Drink  well,  girls,"  he  said 
with  a  true  Australian  accent. 
Julie  was  sure  she  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before. 

"This  is  my  friend,  Lucile 
Clark,"  Miss  Bridges  explained, 
"and  her  uncle,  Dan  Fargo." 

"They  call  me  Big  Dan,"  he 
said  with  a  grin  that  showed  his 
fine  white  teeth.  "That  is  what 
you  both  shall  call  me." 

"He  is  a  real  character,"  Betz 
whispered  back.  "I'll  bet  he  knew 
Captain  Kid  and  Long  John 
Silver." 

"Did  you  ever  taste  such 
juice?"  Miss  Bridges  asked  them. 

"Umm!"  Betz  smacked  her 
lips.  "Now,  if  I  can  buy  some 
eucalyptus  oil  I'll  be  okay.  Look 
at  these  bites!" 

"You  are  a  sight." 

"We  might  have  a  drop  or  two 
left,"  Big  Dan  said.  "We've 
nearly  hit  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  I  sent  over  from  Australia. 
Those  are  just  little  ant  bites. 
They  come  and  go  like  ripples  on 
the  sea.  Shall  we  tip  the  barrel?" 
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Big  Dan  said  to  Lucile  as  they 
disappeared  inside  the  hut. 

Miss  Bridges  said  quickly:  ''I 
wanted  you  to  meet  these  won- 
derful people.  I  didn't  know  Big 
Dan  was  here  so  this  is  a  privi- 
lege. He  is  always  in  demand 
somewhere  as  he  is  an  expert  on 
water  conditions  in  Australia.  He 
is  a  self-taught  man,  but  his 
opinions  and  experience  are 
sought  after  by  top  engineers.  He 
has  just  had  a  message  to  return 
to  Australia,  so  he  will  be  on 
the  plane  with  us." 

"Then  he  can  ride  my  bicycle 
back  down  the  hill,"  Betz  said. 
"I'll  go  in  the  jeep  with  you." 

"Shall  we  wait  and  see?"  Miss 
Bridges  asked.  "We  can  trust 
Big  Dan." 

"I  would  like  to  know  your 
friends  better,"  Julie  said,  hop- 
ing Miss  Bridges  would  overlook 
Betz's  suggestion. 

"Big  Dan  has  been  a  father  to 
Lucile  and  her  three  sons,"  Miss 
Bridges  went  on.  "Her  husband 
was  killed  in  a  willie-willie  out  in 
Carnarvon  twenty  years  ago.  Big 
Dan  brought  them  here  to  Fiji. 
He  owned  this  property  and  the 
boys  worked  hard  with  the  pine- 
apples. Lucile  took  care  of  this 
fruit  stand.  Now  the  boys  are  in 
the  University  at  Sydney.  As 
soon  as  they  are  graduated  and 
earning  their  own  living,  Lucile 
will  return  home.  She  is  very 
proud  of  her  three  sons." 

"Three  sons!"  Julie  repeated. 
"How  wonderful." 

"Yes,  isn't  it?"  Miss  Bridges 
answered  with  a  lonesomeness  in 
her  voice.  "It  wasn't  easy  for 
any  of  them  way  out  here.  I 
always  stop  every  trip  so  I  can 
keep  in  touch.  Lucile  and  I  went 
to  school  together  in  Perth." 


"I'm  sure  she's  glad  to  see 
you,"  Betz  said.  "You've  traveled 
all  over  the  world  and  can  keep 
her  up-to-date." 

"Lucile  gives  me  more  than  I 
give. her,"  Miss  Bridges  answered 
quietly.  "True,  I  have  been  all 
over  the  world,  but  the  world  has 
come  to  Lucile  Clark.  Her  life 
has  been  one  of  fulfillment  in 
spite  of  hardship.  Sometimes  .  .  . 
I  almost  envy  Lucile." 

Big  Dan  came  out  of  the  hut 
with  a  battered  old  suitcase  and 
his  guitar  slung  over  his  shoulder. 


Lucile  hurried  to  serve  the  new 
customers.  Big  Dan  handed  Betz 
a  tiny  bottle  of  oil. 

Betz  dabbed  the  oil  on  the 
swollen  bites. 

"Oh,  it  really  does  help,"  she 
breathed  gratefully. 

Big  Dan  put  his  suitcase  and 
guitar  in  the  back  of  the  jeep  and 
came  back  to  the  stand.  He  wore 
a  colored  plaid  shirt  and  a  big  hat 
almost  like  an  American  cowboy. 

"I'll  ride  one  bicycle  and  wheel 
the  other,"  he  said.  "The  girls 
can  ride  back  with  you,  Carolyn. 
There's  only  twenty  minutes  till 
take-off." 
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Miss  Bridges  looked  at  Betz 
with  a  significant  smile. 

"He  is  a  real  gentleman,"  she 
murmured. 

Betz  smiled,  too.  She's  really  a 
good  sport,  Julie  thought.  Then 
Betz  said,  "Why  don't  we  call 
you  Carolyn,  Miss  Bridges?  Let's 
not  be  so  stuffy." 

Julie  caught  her  breath.  Lucile 
held  a  glass  of  juice  in  mid-air  as 
she  looked  at  Carolyn  Bridges 
who  drew  herself  up  straight  and 
tall  and  every  inch  the  hospital 
matron,  for  a  long,  silent  moment. 
Big  Dan  lifted  one  eyebrow  a  half 
inch  above  the  other  one,  waiting 
for  Carolyn's  answer. 

At  last  a  smile  edged  her  lips, 
and  she  put  her  hand  on  Betz's 
shoulders. 

"Quite  right!"  she  said.  "Let's 
not  be  stuffy.  You  may  call  me 
Carolyn  from  now  on." 

Julie  relaxed.  The  words  "quite 
right"  instead  of  "righto"  kept 
Carolyn  up  on  a  pedestal  with 
Grandfather  and  Aunt  Isabelle. 

"Time  to  go!"  Big  Dan  called 
out.  He  patted  Lucile  and  pinched 
her  cheek.  "Take  it  easy,"  he 
said.  "I'll  be  back  when  the  job 
is  finished." 

Then  he  was  off  down  the  hill 
with  the  bicycles. 

"Goodbye  Fiji  Islands,"  Betz 
sang  out  as  they  crowded  into  the 
jeep.  "The  paradise  of  the 
Pacific." 

Carolyn  laughed.  "They  say 
that  about  every  island  we  pass. 
But  each  one  is  a  little  paradise. 
Goodbye,  Lucile,"  she  waved 
again.  "See  you  next  trip." 

Breakfast  was  served  ten  min- 
utes after  they  took  off  from  Fiji. 
Julie  was  hungry  and,  in  spite  of 
her  anxiety,  she  enjoyed  a  thick 


slice   of  ham,   sweet   rolls,  milk, 
and  a  banana. 

They  were  flying  high  now,  far 
above  great  cotton-puff  clouds. 
Julie  took  Ron's  last  letter  from 
her  purse  and  read  it  dreamily. 
Grandfather  considered  one  letter 
a  month  enough.  This  letter  was 
dated  August  seventeenth,  a 
month  ago. 

Julie,  My  Love: 

The  first  year  at  the  University  is 
almost  over.  I  am  glad  that  Grand- 
father will  be  pleased  when  he  sees 
my  number  in  the  paper.  Being 
separated  from  you  is  beyond  mea- 
sure in  loneliness  and  yearning. 

Last  week  end  I  went  up  north  into 
the  bush  with  a  group  of  hydraulic 
engineers  from  school.  As  you  know, 
it  has  always  been  my  dream  to 
help  make  this  wilderness  green 
and  productive,  so  people  like  our 
own  parents  can  live  in  comfort. 

The  ride  up  the  coast  in  Bob  Stouf- 
fer's  old  car  was  very  cold  and 
miserable.  We  nearly  froze  at  night, 
although  we  wore  our  socks  and 
kept  a  fire  burning.  As  you  know, 
Western  Australia  has  only  two  sea- 
sons, winter  and  summer.  Our  win- 
ter came  in  April,  and  now  it  is 
August,  and  spring  is  just  breaking 
through  without  much  success.  The 
scenery  was  a  lonely  stretch,  mile 
after  mile.  I  was  depressed  and 
lonely  and  resentful  because  we  are 
forced  to  be  separated.  I  can  quit 
school,  I  thought,  and  go  to  the 
United  States  where  Julie  is.  I  was 
tired  of  the  bush  without  you  there. 

And  then,  just  before  we  reached 
Dongarra,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
Grandfather's  station,  we  unexpect- 
edly came  upon  fields  of  flowers — 
pink  and  blue  and  yellow.  I  have 
never  seen  such  gorgeous  color.  It 
was  like  driving  through  the  rain- 
bow. 

Bob  and  I  knew  they  were  the 
''Everlastings."  The  petals  were 
crisp    and    transparent.    It    was    a 
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feast  of  beauty.  I  wished  you  were 
there  with  me.  I  decided  to  ride  the 
ten  miles  to  our  station.  Anyway,  I 
wanted  to  see  my  kelpie,  Casey 
Jones.  I  love  that  old  sheep  dog  and 
it's  always  a  big  day  for  him  when 
I  can  get  ip  there. 

But  that's  ahead  of  my  story.  As  1 
stood  there  in  that  field  of  flowers, 
I  decided  again  that  I  would  give  up 
school  and  hit  out  for  the  United 
States.  No  one  can  keep  me  from 
Julie,  I  thought. 

Then,  as  though  someone  touched 
my  shoulder,  I  felt  the  presence  of 
Grannie,  and  something  she  had 
said  to  me  during  her  last  illness 
came  back  to  me.  What  courage  she 
had,  Julie.  What  faith  in  spite  oj 
her  pain. 

I  was  eighteen  again.  I  had  come 
from  the  tennis  tournament  drag- 
ging my  feet  because  I  had  lost.  As 
usual,  I  went  upstairs  to  say  good- 
night to  Grannie  and  to  tell  her 
about  the  game.  "I  know,"  she  said. 
"It  is  hard  to  lose  when  you  have 
worked  so  hard  to  win;  but  the  work 
and  the  striving  are  never  lost.  That 
effort  is  always  yours,  and  takes 
you  one  step  upward  on  the  stair- 
way of  life.  Learn  this,  my  boy,  and 
remember  it  always — to  live  is  to 
know  both  bitter  and  sweet.  No  one, 
rich  or  poor,  escapes  that.  The  wise 
ones  cherish  the  sweet,  and  the 
bitter  fades  away." 

"Grannie,"  I  asked  her,  "are  you 
reminding  me  to  count  my  bless- 
ings?" 

"I  am,  indeed,"  she  smiled  back. 
So,  right  there,  in  that  field  of 
flowers,  I  thanked  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  beauty  and  life.  I  filled 
my  heart  with  gratitude  for  all  the 
years  of  our  childhood  together  with 
the  Ridgehaven  family.  I  asked  him 
for  courage  and  intelligence  to  carry 
out  Grandfather's  demands. 

Peace  came  to  me,  Julie,  and 
strength  to  carry  on  toward  com- 
pleting my  course  at  the  University. 

So  we  must  wait  patiently  for  that 
golden    day    when    we    will    be    to- 


gether again.  Always  remember  that 
my  love  for  you  is  a  field  of  ever- 
lasting flowers,  brightening  the  long, 
lonely  road. 

Love  always, 
Ron 

P.S.  Yes,  I  saw  Casey  Jones  and 
had  a  beaut  of  a  time  to  make  him 
stay  on  the  ranch.  Next  month  we 
are  going  further  inland  to  inspect 
some  sites  for  possible  development 
of  underground  water.  It  should 
be  interesting  and  instructive. 

UuLiE  folded  the  letter  and  put 
it  back  in  her  purse.  Grannie  was 
right.  You  had  to  cherish  the 
sweet  in  this  world. 

Big  Dan,  seated  beside  Julie, 
looked  down  at  her  and  said, 
"The  sea  looks  as  vast  and  lonely 
as  the  Australian  bush." 

''Yes,"  Julie  said,  "I  remem- 
ber." 

''You  have  lived  in  the  bush 
country?"  he  asked. 

"I  lived  out  there  until  I  was 
nine  years  old,"  Julie  told  him. 
"My  mother  taught  me  to  sing 
and  play  the  banjo.  She  said 
every  girl  should  carry  her  own 
music  with  her."  Julie  pointed  to 
the  banjo.  "The  man  I  am  going 
to  marry  plays  the  guitar,  so  we 
will  have  our  own  music.  He  is 
out  in  Perth  learning  to  be  an 
hydraulic  engineer.  Someday  we 
will  live  in  the  bush,  because 
Ron's  work  will  be  there." 

The  smile  faded  from  Big 
Dan's  lips.  A  deep  frown  puck- 
ered his  brows  together. 

"Ron?  The  boy's  name  is 
Ron?"  he  questioned. 

"Why,  yes!"  Julie  beamed. 
"Do  you  know  him?  His  name  is 
Ron  McLaren." 

Big  Dan  looked  at  Carolyn. 
Their  eyes  caught  and  held,  and  a 
message  passed  between  them. 
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Julie's  heart  beat  up  into  her 
throat,  almost  choking  her. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  whispered, 
piteously.  ''Don't  tell  me — any- 
thing has  happened  —  to  Ron." 

Carolyn  moved  quickly. 

*'Let  me  sit  by  Julie,"  she  said. 

Julie  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  as  Big  Dan  leaned  toward 
her.  ''Forgive  a  bungling  old  man. 
I  am  sorry  I  told  you  something 
you  did  not  already  know." 

"But  Ron  .  .  ."  Julie  breathed. 
"Ron— tell  me?" 

"His  grandfather  sent  for  me. 
He  and  I  have  worked  together 
many  times  in  past  years.  Ron  is 
missing  out  in  the  bore  country," 
he  answered  with  gentle  candor. 

"Where  they  are  trying  to  find 
underground  water?"  Julie  ques- 
tioned, her  voice  trembling. 

"He  was  out  there  with  his 
classmates  on  a  study  expedition. 
When  they  got  back  to  their  car, 


Ron  was  not  there.   It's  been — 
several  days  ago." 

Julie  turned  her  face  toward 
the  window.  The  sun  was  hidden 
behind  clouds  like  purple  bruises 
in  the  sky.  Julie  wanted  to  sink 
into  their  darkness.  She  wanted 
the  plane  to  crash  and  the  world 
to  end. 

"Come  now,  Julie,"  Big  Dan 
coaxed  her.  "You  must  not  give 
up.  Show  me  you  are  a  real  bush- 
woman.  They  don't  give  up.  I 
know  that  country  like  the  back 
of  my  own  hand;  every  hole, 
every  old  crater.  God  willing,  I 
will  bring  him  back  to  you.  But 
you  must  help,  too.  Even  now  he 
may  be  thinking  of  you,  needing 
your  prayers  and  your  faith.  Will 
you  help  us?" 

Julie  looked  up  at  Big  Dan. 

"I  will,"  she  promised.  "I  will 
never  give  up.  Big  Dan,  until  we 
find  him." 

(To  be  continued) 


CLIFFS  OF  TUMURRU 

Tumurru   is  interpreted  from  the  Piute   language  to  mean 
"Land  of  Tomorrow." 

Elizabeth   M.   Lauritzen 


Oh,   soul  within   me  striving 

To  be  constant  as  the  hills, 

On  meagerness  surviving 

Puzzling  always  to  fulfill 

The  requirements  daily  so  demanding 

On  strength,  on   brain,  on   courage, 

To  appease  each  debtor  asking 

For  his  rightful,   legal  share. 

Oh,    make  me  strong  to   last  forever, 

As  the  Cliffs  of  Tumurru, 

Ever  sending  inspiration. 

Doing  all  that  I   can  do. 

Make  it  so  some  bright  tomorrow 

I   may  with  equal  grace 

Stand  in   peace,  without  sorrow. 

Serenely,   in  a  glorious  place. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 


Edmonton  Stake  (Alberta,  Canada)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 

April  29,   1966 

Marie  C.  Burnham,  President,  Edmonton  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"April  29th  was  a  thrilling  evening  for  130  Singing  Mothers  of  Edmonton 
Stake,  as  they  presented  'Magic  of  Melody.'  Under  the  direction  of  Beulah 
Doney,  chorister,  accompanied  by  June  Holden,  organist,  the  Singing  Mothers 
sang  sacred  and  secular  music  to  an  audience  of  900  people.  Six  of  the  wards 
each  sang  one  number,  and  the  combined  chorus  delighted  all  with  five 
selections.  Ilean  Begieneman  was  the  narrator  for  the  evening.  Three  guest 
artists:  Anne  Harris  (soprano),  Heather  Sills  (flutist),  and  Donna  Lowry 
(organist)  added  variety  and  enjoyment  to  the  recital.  This  was  the  first 
Singing  Mothers  recital  attempted  in  Edmonton  Stake,  and  was  very  success- 
ful. It  was  an  effective  missionary  tool  for  Relief  Society,  as  well  as  stimulat- 
ing the  interest  of  many  nonmembers  in  attendance." 

San  Fernando  Stake  (California)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 

March   18,    1966 

Ina  Easton,  President,  San  Fernando  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "In 
honor  of  the  anniversary  of  Relief  Society,  and  to  share  in  the  missionary  effort 
that  is  being  accelerated  in  this  stake,  approximately  eighty-five  Relief  Society 
sisters  from  the  eleven  wards  presented  a  concert  under  the  able  direction  of 
Alta  Hansen,  chorister,  and  Hazel  Holmes,  organist. 

"Lucille  Pack,  Education  Counselor,  was  in  charge  of  the  program,  which 
included  an  original  narration  written  by  Tamara  Burnham  and  Delilah 
Outram,  portraying  the  story  of  the  organization  of  Relief  Society  and  its 
place  in  the  life  of  a  Latter-day  Saint  mother.  All  sisters  who  participated  felt 
a  sense  of  achievement  and  joy  from  this  experience,  and  were  not  only 
thrilled  with  being  able  to  share  it  with  their  families  and  friends  in  the 
Church,  but  with  the  added  opportunity  for  teaching  the  gospel  to  nonmember 
friends  who  were  in  attendance." 

Mount  Jordan  Stake  (Utah)  Visiting  Teachers  Honored  at  Convention 

April   14,   1966 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Wilmirth  Simmons;  Selma  Hyde  and  Ellen  All- 
good  (twins);  Sadie  McGuire;. Ethel  Kemp;  Lovina  Harrison. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Matilda  Smith;  Ruth  Davidson;  Emily 
Blair;  Annie  Smith;  Louise  Riska;  Mina  S.  Mickelsen;  Melissa  Smith. 

LaVerda  O.  Lloyd,  President,  Mount  Jordan  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Each  of  the  departments  of  Relief  Society,  including  the  nursery,  was  featured 
at  the  convention.  Following  a  program,  for  which  the  stake  Singing  Mothers 
furnished  the  music,  a  fashion  show  was  held.  The  sisters  who  had  taken  basic 
sewing  courses  in  each  of  the  wards  modeled  the  dresses  they  had  made. 

"Special  recognition  was  accorded  the  visiting  teachers.  Honored  guests 
were  the  sisters  who  were  eighty  years  of  age,  or  older,  or  who  had  given 
forty-five  years  or  more  of  service  in  visiting  teaching.  The  number  of  years 
of  visiting  teaching  of  the  eighteen  sisters  in  this  group  totals  over  seven 
hundred  years.  Many  of  the  sisters  are  still  serving." 
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All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  or  mission  Relief  Society  super- 
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Spanish-American  Mission,   Llano  Branch  (Penasco,  New  Mexico) 
Bazaar  and  Luncheon,   March   17,   1966 

Elizabeth  D.  Matthews,  Supervisor,  Spanish-American  Mission  Rehef  Soci- 
ety, reports:  "To  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Relief  Society,  the  sisters  of 
the  Llano  Branch  held  a  bazaar  and  enchilada  luncheon.  They  sold  hand-em- 
broidered dish  towels,  table  covers,  aprons,  pillow  cases,  and  hat-shaped  pin- 
cushions. Many  people  came  from  far  away  to  attend  the  celebration,  even 
from  as  far  away  as  Taos.  The  delicious  enchilada  luncheon  was  pleasing  to 
everyone. 

"The  sisters  here  are  very  excited  to  know  that  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
will  be  printed  in  Spanish  (beginning  in  June  1966).  None  of  the  sisters  reads 
English,  and  now  they  will  have  the  benefits  of  this  wonderful  Magazine 
each  month." 

Scottsdale  Stake  (Arizona)  Presents  Awards  in  Poetry  Writing  Contest 

March   17,   1966 

Left  to  right:  Marjorie  E.  V.  Snyder,  first  place  winner;  other  winners: 
Joanne  B.  Doxey,  Philinda  K.  Naegle,  and  Peggy  Ihrke. 

Fern  A.  Merrill,  President,  Scottsdale  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Realiz- 
ing that  there  is  much  creative  talent  among  our  stake  membership,  and  with 
the  desire  to  keep  Relief  Society  interest  high  during  the  simimer  months,  last 
summer  we  decided  to  sponsor  a  poetry  contest  open  to  all  our  membership, 
with  the  deadline  set  for  November  30,  1965.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
timid,  we  offered  help  through  a  poetry  clinic  conducted  by  a  competent 
sister.  The  response  received  from  all  age  levels  was  most  gratifying.  We 
were  thrilled  with  the  quality  and  beauty  of  expression  in  the  poems.  Three 
categories  of  poetry  were  submitted:    serious,  light,  and   poetry  for  children. 

"All  the  entrants  were  honored  during  the  proceedings  of  our  combined 
March  leadership  meeting  and  Relief  Society  anniversary  brunch.  Each  entrant 
was  given  a  lovely  corsage,  and  the  winners  were  also  given  copies  of  books 
of  poems." 

Juab  Stake  (Utah)  Presents  Fashion  Show  for  Anniversary  Observance 

March    16,    1966 

Blanche  B.  Brough,  President,  Juab  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "A  spring 
fashion  show  and  Relief  Society  anniversary  was  held  at  the  stake  center, 
Nephi,  Utah.  The  fashion  show  was  under  the  direction  of  Counselor  Jean  D. 
Westring  and  work  meeting  leader  Georgia  P.  Carter.  The  theme  was  'Home 
Sewing  Can  Be  Easy,  Fun,  and  Profitable.'  Each  ward  held  sewing  classes 
under  the  direction  of  the  work  leaders. 

"There  were  158  sisters  who  sewed  articles  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Suits,  coats,  best  dresses,  house  dresses,  formal  evening  dresses,  and 
nightwear  were  modeled,  and  a  number  of  articles  were  attractively  displayed 
in  the  foyer.  This  project  was  started  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  There 
were  over  two  hundred  articles  completed.  The  building  was  attractively 
decorated  with  spring  flowers  and  ornamental  trees.  It  looked  very  festive 
and  refreshing  after  winter's  drabness.  The  Singing  Mothers  from  two  wards 
furnished  appropriate  music.  Prizes  were  presented  to  the  wards  having  the 
greatest  percentage  of  members  participating,  with  each  ward  being  recognized 
for  its  efforts. 

"Light  refreshments  were  served  to  over  400  in  attendance.  There  was  much 
enthusiasm  created  throughout  the  stake,  and  many  learned  new  skills  and 
that  sewing  can  be  easy,  fun,  and  profitable.  The  picture  does  not  show  all  of 
the  participants,  since  all  could  not  be  included  in  one  picture." 
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Torrance  Stake  (California),   Rolling  Hills  Ward   Relief  Society 
Conducts  Anniversary  Essay  Contest,   March   29,   1966 

Dorothy  S.  Keith,  Education  Counselor,  is  shown  presenting  a  Relief  Society 
bracelet  to  Joyce  G.  Potter,  Secretary-Treasurer,  who  won  the  essay  contest. 

Mary  Jane  Rahlf,  President,  Torrance  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
contest  was  held  so  that  the  sisters  could  express  and  share  their  feeling 
about  Relief  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  124th  birthday  of  the  Society. 
The  subject  was  *What  Relief  Society  Means  to  Me,'  and  many  sisters  par- 
ticipated. Excerpts  from  all  the  essays  were  read,  after  which  the  winning 
essay  was  read  in  full,  and  the  award  made  to  Mrs.  Potter.  Stake  board 
members  Mary  Jane  Rahlf,  President;  Donna  Powers,  Education  Counselor; 
and  Peggy  Puffer,  literature  class  leader,  served  as  judges  for  the  essays. 
Mary  A.  Huyck,  President,  Rolling  Hills  Ward  Relief  Society,  conducted  the 
meeting,  at  which  Nadine  Newland,  Work  Counselor,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  Relief  Society  emblem,  and  the  history  of  the  sego  lily. 

"A  skit  was  presented,  featuring  Sister  Just  Moved  In,  Sister  Just  Too 
Tired,  Sister  Much  Too  Busy,  Sister  Full  of  Joy,  and  Sister  Happy  Life.  The 
Rolling  Hills  Singing  Mothers  presented  'Why  a  Singing  Mother  Sings,'  and 
T  Whistle  a  Happy  Tune.'  A  delicious  luncheon  was  served  at  tables  decorated 
in  Relief  Society  colors.  The  occasion  was  one  of  our  most  wonderful  events. 
The  message  and  spirit  of  Relief  Society  reached  many,  many  sisters  this  day." 


East  St.  George  Stake  (Utah),   Fifth  Ward   Relief  Society  Presents 
Pioneer  Theme  Birthday  Party,   March   15,   1966 

Left  to  right,  former  presidents:  Fern  Musser;  Leila  Atkin;  Emma  McArthur; 
Wanda  Snow;  Mae  Nielson;  Roma  Esplin;  Mildred  Heaton;  Annette  Fore- 
master;  Leila  Sullivan;  Virginia  Knell,  now  serving  as  ward  Relief  Society 
president. 

Seated  in  front,  in  pioneer  costumes:  Dianne  Jennings,  chorister  (left);  and 
Arline  Huber. 

Mildred  Heaton,  President,  East  St.  George  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Pictured  are  nine  of  the  ten  past  presidents  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Relief  Society. 
All  of  them  were  honored  and  a  special  tribute  was  paid  to  each  one.  Corrine 
Bowler,  the  other  former  president,  could  not  attend  the  social  or  be  in  the 
picture.  Sister  Atkin  and  Sister  Esplin  have  served,  also,  as  stake  Relief  Society 
presidents,  and  Sister  Heaton  is  now  the  stake  president.  A  pioneer  theme 
was  carried  out  for  the  social  both  in  refreshments  and  in  table  decorations. 
Pioneer  relics  and  furniture  were  displayed." 


South   Bear  River  Stake  (Utah)  Three  Generations  of  Relief  Society 
Presidents  Carry  on  the  Tradition  of  Devotion  to  Relief  Society 

Left  to  right:  Joan  Francom  Smith;  Angie  Cottle  Francom;  Zina  Garner 
Cottle. 

Ruth  J.  Hunsaker,  President,  South  Bear  River  Stake  Relief  Society,  re- 
ports: "A  young  Relief  Society  president  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
mother  and  grandmother  in  that  activity.  All  three  have  been  members  of  the 
Elwood  Ward  in  South  Bear  River  Stake.  The  youngest  president  is  Joan 
Francom  Smith,  President  of  Tacoma  Sixth  Ward  Relief  Society,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  who  served  1964-65.  Her  mother  Angie  Cottle  Francom  is 
presently  serving  as  president  of  Elwood  Ward  Relief  Society.  The  grand- 
mother Zina  Garner  Cottle  was  president  of  Hooper  First  Ward  Relief  Society 
in  Lakeview  Stake,  Utah,  from  1952-1955." 
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North  Davis  Stake  (Utah),  Sunset  Ward  Holds  Annual  Birthday  Party 

March   17,   1966 

Sixth  and  seventh  from  the  left  in  the  front  row:  Nora  B.  Stephens,  Pres- 
ident, Sunset  Ward  ReUef  Society;  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Ann  Marie 
Hirschi;  Education  Counselor  Kathryn  Shelton  stands  at  the  right  in  the 
back  row;  Work  Counselor  Patricia  Perkins  stands  at  the  left  in  the  back  row. 

Lillian  W.  Nelson,  President,  North  Davis  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"These  four  sisters  (the  officers)  are  mothers  of  nineteen  children,  ranging 
in  age  from  five  weeks  to  twelve  years.  The  young  mothers  of  this  ward  cer- 
tainly have  the  Relief  Society  spirit,  as  they  gather  each  Wednesday  morning 
at  ten  A.M.,  to  receive  the  spiritual  guidance  which  comes  from  Relief  Society 
meetings.  In  addition  to  the  thirty-seven  sisters  and  twenty-six  children  in  the 
picture,  there  were  twenty-seven  pre-school  children  present  in  the  nursery 
when  this  picture  was  taken.  The  large  attendance  of  babies  and  children  at 
a  Relief  Society  meeting  is  typical  of  many  of  the  wards  in  North  Davis  Stake, 
which  have  a  majority  membership  of  young  families. 

"At  the  annual  Relief  Society  birthday  party,  Sylvia  Smith,  fourth  from 
the  right  in  the  front  row,  was  presented  a  corsage  and  honored  with  a  pro- 
gram of  music  and  narration  depicting  her  life  and  service  in  Relief  Society. 
Sister  Smith  was  a  counselor  in  the  presidency  of  the  first  Relief  Society 
in  Sunset  Ward,  then  became  the  second  president,  and  was  again  president 
at  a  later  date,  having  a  total  of  fourteen  years  service  as  Relief  Society  pres- 
ident. She  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  for  thirty  years,  and  is  still  active  in 
this  calling.  She  is  a  faithful  member  and  an  inspiration  to  all. 

"The  sister  in  the  front  row  in  the  wheel  chair  has  five  boys  and  a  little 
girl.  She  has  taught  the  social  science  lessons  for  several  years,  and  has  taught 
the  theology  lessons  for  the  past  two  years.  Her  cheerfulness,  faith,  and 
testimony  are  an  inspiration  to  all  the  members." 
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SPIRITUAL  LIVING  —  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 
Lesson  74  —  Pre-Earth  Life 

(Text:   Doctrine  and  Covenants  93:21-23,   27-29,  33-34.) 

Northern   Hemisphere:   First   Meeting,   November   1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:  April   1967 

Objective:  The   Latter-day  Saint  woman   receives  added  strength  for  daily 
living  from  enlightenment  on  the  purpose  of  earth   life. 


FAITH   IN  CHRIST 

In  the  Christian  world  many 
theologians  teach  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  literally  the  Son 
of  God,  that  he  was  only  mortal 
— not  divine,  that  his  excellence 
was  only  in  his  teachings.  This 
false  teaching  regarding  Jesus 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  a 
Christian  world  committed  by 
the  Bible  to  the  acceptance  of 
Jesus  as  the  literal  Son  of  God. 
(John  3:16,  18;  Matt.  28:16-18.) 

In  a  comprehensive  survey 
conducted  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
indicated  that  despite  the  ac- 
knowledged belief  in  God  by  over 
ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States,  there  was 
little  real  vitality  in  their  behef. 

Three  leading  theologians  of 
the  Jewish,  Protestant,  and 
Catholic  faiths  who  analyzed  the 


data  of  the  survey  revealed  that 
most  Americans  regarded  religion 
as  "a  private,  painless  pathway 
to  heaven";  that  about  three 
quarters  of  them  did  not  consider 
God  as  being  related  to  their 
daily  living;  that  a  similar  num- 
ber did  not  associate  their  ideas 
of  religion  with  their  attitudes 
toward  right  and  wrong.  This 
survey  also  disclosed  that  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  receive 
''adult"  training  in  secular  fields 
but  "infant"  education  in  reli- 
gion. 

Class  Discussion: 

In  a  world  without  a  true 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
his  divinity,  what  does  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  regarding  this  knowl- 
edge mean  to  you? 
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Suggestion:  Have  a  dialogue  in 
which  one  sister  (could  be  a  con- 
vert) tells  what  the  Christian 
world,  in  general,  teaches  about 
the  Godhead,  and  a  second  sister 
representing  the  Church  tells  of 
our  true  knowledge  of  the  God- 
head. 

In  the  Lord's  Preface  to  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  pur- 
poses for  the  restoration  of  the 
true  Church  and  gospel  are  given. 
An  important  reason  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  gospel  is  that 
faith  shall  increase  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  (D&C  1:21.)  Fundamen- 
tally, this  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  an  awakening  of  the  spirit 
within  man  to  recognize  the 
truth  as  taught  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Without  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  Godhead,  con- 
sisting of  the  Father,  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  impossible  to  come 
to  the  faith  that  saves  mankind. 
(John  17:3;  I  Cor.  2:14.) 

Class  Discussion: 

How  does  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  members  of  the  Godhead 
and  of  other  restored  teachings 
kindle  faith  in  you  as  a  Latter- 
day  Saint? 

Elder  Orson  F.  Whitney  el- 
oquently expresses  an  answer  to 
this  question,  using  Latter-day 
Saint  pioneers  as  an  example: 

There  is  no  more  eloquent  preach- 
ing than  when  men  and  women  will 
forsake  their  native  land,  their  homes, 
their  parents,  their  children,  their 
material  possessions — every  earthly 
thing,  and  cross  the  stormy  ocean, 
the  heated  plains,  the  frosty  moun- 
tains, many  of  them  laying  down 
their  lives,  to  be  buried  in  lonely 
graves  by  the  wayside;  pulling  hand 
carts,  wading  rivers,  crossing  deserts, 
climbing  mountains,  and  settling  in 
a    barren    waste — all    for    what.    Was 


it  for  gold  and  silver,  houses  and 
land,  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  better- 
ment of  their  temporal  condition? 
Was  it  for  the  honors  of  men  and 
the  applause  of  the  world  that  they 
did  these  things?  No,  it  was  because 
they  loved  God  and  wanted  to  build 
His  kingdom.  They  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Shepherd;  they  were 
His  sheep,  and  a  stranger  they  would 
not  follow.  [John  10:1-5]  .  .  .  There 
is  no  more  eloquent  preaching  of  the 
gospel  than  is  found  in  their  toils 
and  privations,  in  their  struggles  and 
achievements  (Conference  Report, 
April  1915,  page  101). 

Class  Discussion: 

How  do  faith  and  love  for 
Christ  encourage  one  to  be  right- 
eous? If  you  are  a  convert,  relate 
the  power  that  faith  in  Christ 
had  on  your  conversion.  If  you 
were  born  under  the  covenant, 
relate  how  faith  in  Christ  has 
helped  you  overcome  temptations 
contrary  to  Church  principles. 
(It  might  be  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, speaking  evil  of  others,  etc.) 

In  last  month's  lesson  we 
learned  several  reasons  why  we 
should  worship  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God.  What  further 
knowledge  is  available  to  you  in 
the  modem  revelations  to  in- 
crease faith  in  Christ  and  to  give 
meaning  to  the  earth-life? 

JESUS  THE   FIRSTBORN 

Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  by 
the  prophets,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, as  the  literal  Son  of  God  in 
the  spirit  and,  also,  in  the  flesh. 
Jesus  is  the  Firstborn  of  all  the 
spirit  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

And  now,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
was  in  the  beginning  with  the  Father, 
and  am  the  Firstborn  (D&C  93:21; 
see  also  Col.  1: 15). 

Because  he  was  the  Firstborn, 
we  know  the  Savior  as  our  Elder 
Brother.  The  First  Presidency  and 
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the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, on  June  30,  1916,  expressed 
a  word  of  caution  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Redeemer  and  our 
relationship  to  him  as  our  Broth- 
er. It  is  as  follows: 

There  is  no  impropriety,  therefore, 
in  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Elder  Brother  of  the  rest  of  human 
kind.  That  He  is  by  spiritual  birth 
Brother  to  the  rest  of  us  is  indicated 
in  Hebrews:  "Wherefore  in  all  things 
it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  re- 
conciliations for  the  sins  of  the 
people."  (Hebrews  2:17.)  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  He  is 
essentially  greater  than  any  and  all 
others,  by  reason  (1)  of  His  seniority 
as  the  oldest  or  firstborn;  (2)  of  His 
unique  status  in  the  flesh  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  mortal  mother  and  of  an 
immortal,  or  resurrected  and  glorified. 
Father;  (3)  of  His  selection  and  fore- 
ordination  as  the  one  and  only  Re- 
deemer and  Savior  of  the  race;  and 
(4)  of  His  transcendent  sinlessness 
(Talmage,  James  E.:  The  Articles  of 
Faith,  pages  472-473). 

In  order  that  none  might  be 
mistaken  in  his  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  Jesus  to  us 
mortals,  The  First  Presidency 
continued : 

Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Father  of 
the  spirits  who  have  taken  or  yet  shall 
take  bodies  upon  this  earth,  for  He  is 
one  of  them.  He  is  The  Son,  as  they 
are  sons  or  daughters  of  Elohim 
{Ihid.,  p.  473). 

The  important  truth  is  given 
that  only  through  Jesus  Christ 
may  one  be  a  partaker  of  the 
glories  of  the  eternities.  The  ex- 
pression ''through  Jesus  Christ" 
is  significant  in  its  meaning,  for 
to  understand  this,  is  the  key  to 
eternal  life.  One  must  be  begotten 
through  him.   (D&C  93:22.)    To 


be  born  of  Christ,  is  this  sense  of 
begetting  which  is  to  accept  him 
literally  as  one's  Savior  and  fol- 
low him  devotedly.  (Mosiah  27: 
23-27.)  This  acceptance  must  be 
total,  unqualified,  as  stated  in 
the  following  by  President  J. 
Reuben  Clark,  Jr.: 

Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  he  is  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  Through  his 
atoning  blood,  his  sufferings,  his  death 
and  his  resurrection,  we  may  become 
perfect  beings,  and  in  no  other  way 
and  by  no  other  means.  That  is  the 
great  truth  which  permeates  every- 
thing which  God  has  said  to  his  chil- 
dren on  this  earth.  Without  that  we 
would  be  as  dead  bodies  and  dead 
spirits,  shut  off  from  true  salva- 
tion, from  exaltation,  from  eternal 
progression,  the  great  new  truth  of 
modern  revelation.  We  must  never 
forget  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  .  .  .  Turn,  twist, 
philosophize,  mass  sophistries  as  we 
will,  this  truth  remains  {Conference 
Report,  April  1934,  page  93). 

YE  WERE   IN  THE   BEGINNING 

In  Section  93,  there  are  two 
verses  that  reveal  a  doctrine 
which  has  tremendous  meaning 
for  Latter-day  Saints.  They  are: 

Ye  were  also  in  the  beginning  with 
the  Father.  .  .  .  Man  was  also  in  the 
beginning  with  God  (Verses  23,  29) . 

In  this  message  about  man,  an 
entire  vista  of  information  is  re- 
vealed. The  written  information 
about  man's  pre-earth  life  is 
found  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
(Abraham  3:22-23;  Moses  3:5.) 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  modern 
scriptures,  the  prophets  of  this 
dispensation  have  provided  suf- 
ficient information  about  pre- 
earth  life  to  clarify  its  principles 
and  implications  for  the  earth- 
Hfe. 
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Basic  to  an  understanding  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  is  man's 
relationship  to  God.  Concern- 
ing man,  we  learn  that  he  is  a 
dual  being  consisting  of  a  phys- 
ical body  and  a  spirit  entity. 
(D&C  88:15.)  Paul  the  apostle 
taught  that  we  are  the  offspring 
of  God.  (Acts  17:27-28.)  Old 
Testament  prophets  referred  to 
the  relationship  of  man  and  God 
by  saying  that  he  is  ''the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh"  (Numbers 
16:22;  see  also  27:16).  The 
writer  of  Hebrews  speaks  of  the 
"Father  of  spirits"  (Hebrews  12: 
9). 

Class  Discussion: 

Why  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  important  to 
you?  (1)  The  highest  measure  of 
salvation,  exaltation  or  godhood, 
is  possible  because  of  the  divine 
birth  which  man  received  as  the 
Father's  child — the  child  may  at- 
tain the  heights  of  the  Father; 
(2)  the  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  child  by  earthly  parents  is 
many  times  magnified  with  our 
Heavenly  Father;  (3)  greater 
meaning  is  attached  to  prayer 
and  the  assurance  of  its  being 
answered;  (4)  knowing  the  Fath- 
er's plan  and  the  meaning  of  life's 
experiences,  give  us  security. 

ISIAN'S  CREATION 

Man's  origin  is  clarified  in  the 
following  statement  by  the  First 
Presidency,  composed  of  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  John  R.  Winder,  and 
Anthon  H.  Lund: 

Adam,  our  great  progenitor,  "the 
first  man,"  was,  like  Christ,  a  pre- 
existent  spirit,  and  like  Christ  he  took 
upon  him  an  appropriate  body,  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  so  became  a 
"living  soul."  The  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence,  —  revealed  so  plainly,  par- 


ticularly in  the  latter-days,  pours  a 
wonderful  flood  of  light  upon  the 
otherwise  mysterious  problem  of 
man's  origin.  It  shows  that  man,  as 
a  spirit,  was  begotten  and  bom  of 
heavenly  parents,  and  reared  to 
maturity  in  the  eternal  mansions  of 
the  Father,  prior  to  coming  upon  the 
earth  in  a  temporal  body  to  undergo 
an  experience  in  mortality.  It  teaches 
that  all  men  existed  in  the  spirit  be- 
fore any  man  existed  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  all  who  have  inhabited  the  earth 
since  Adam  have  taken  bodies  and 
become   souls  in  like  manner.   ...         ■ 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  basing  its  belief 
on  divine  revelation,  ancient  and 
modern,  proclaims  man  to  be  the 
direct  and  lineal  offspring  of  Deity 
("The  Origin  of  Man,"  Improvement 
Era,  XIII,  pp.  80-81). 

MAN'S  SPIRIT 

The  spirit  of  man  is  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  earthly  body.  In  an 
explanation  concerning  a  passage 
of  scripture,  the  Lord  revealed  to 
the  Prophet  that  "the  spirit  of 
man  [is]  in  the  likeness  of  his 
person"  (D&C  77:2).  The  fact 
that  the  body  conforms  to  the 
pre-existent  spirit  is  also  made 
known  in  The  Book  of  Mormon. 
It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  certain  disfigurements 
of  the  flesh  in  mortality  would 
not  be  inherited  from  the  spirit. 
In  a  wonderful  revelation  to  the 
brother  of  Jared,  whose  faith 
permitted  him  to  behold  the  pre- 
existent  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  said: 

Behold,  I  am  he  who  was  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to 
redeem  my  people.  Behold,  I  am  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  .  Seest  thou  that  ye  are 
created  after  mine  own  image?  Yea, 
even  all  men  were  created  in  the  be- 
ginning after  mine  own  image. 

Behold,  this  body,  which  ye  now 
behold,  is  the  body  of  my  spirit;  and 
man  have  I  created  after  the  body  of 
my  spirit;  and  even  as  I  appear  unto 
thee  to  be  in  the  spirit  will  I  appear 
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unto  my   people  in   the   flesh    (Ether 
3:14-16). 

MAN   IS  ETERNAL 

We  have  learned  that  man 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
Latter-day  Saint  theology  also 
teaches  that  man  is  eternal.  If 
there  was  a  beginning  to  man  in 
spirit  form,  and  man  is  eternal, 
without  beginning  or  end,  then, 
how  is  this  possible?  The  spirit 
form  of  man  had  a  beginning,  but 
not  as  to  conscious  existence.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  taught,  in 
this  manner,  the  truth  that  man 
is  eternal: 

I  have  another  subject  to  dwell 
upon,  which  is  calculated  to  exalt 
man  ...  the  soul — the  mind  of  man — 
the  immortal  spirit.  Where  did  it 
come  from?  All  learned  men  and  doc- 
tors of  divinity  say  that  God  created  it 
in  the  beginning;  but  it  is  not  so:  the 
very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estima- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  the  doctrine;  I 
know  better.  Hear  it,  all  ye  ends  of 
the  world;  for  God  has  told  me  so; 
and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  it  will 
not  make  the  truth  without  effect.  .  .  . 

We  say  that  God  himself  is  a  self- 
existent  being.  .  .  .  Man  does  exist 
upon  the  same  principles.  .  .  . 

The  mind  or  the  intelligence  which 
man  possesses  is  co-equal  (co-eternal) 
with  God  himself.  .  .  . 

I  am  dwelling  on  the  immortality 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  Is  it  logical  to 
say  that  the  intelligence  of  spirits  is 
immortal,  and  yet  that  it  has  a  be- 
ginning? The  intelligence  of  spirits 
had  no  beginning,  neither  will  it  have 
an  end.  .  .  .  There  never  was  a  time 
when  there  were  not  spirits;  for  they 
are  co-equal  (co-eternal)  with  our 
Father  in  heaven  {DHC  VI:  310-311). 

From  what  source  did  the 
Prophet  receive  his  information 
on  the  eternal  nature  of  man? 
From  the  same  source — revela- 
tion— that  Abraham  received  his 
knowledge  of  man's  eternity. 
(Abraham  3:17-18.) 

Section  93  points  out  that, 


.  .  .  Intelligence,  or  the  light  of 
truth,  was  not  created  or  made, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  .  .  . 

For  man  is  spirit.  The  elements  are 
eternal,  and  the  spirit  and  element, 
inseparably  connected,  receive  a  ful- 
ness of  joy; 

And  when  separated,  man  cannot 
receive  a  fulness  of  joy  (verses  29,  33, 
34). 

These  passages  suggest  the 
same  idea  expressed  by  the 
Prophet  when  he  used  the  ex- 
pression "the  intelligence  of 
spirits"  in  the  above  quotation; 
that  is,  the  spirit  of  man  consists 
of  spirit  and  intelligence,  the 
uncreatable  substance. 

Also  President  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith  of  The  First  Presidency 
once  wrote  this  observation  con- 
cerning intelligence  and  spirit: 

Some  of  our  writers  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  what  an  intelligence  is, 
but  to  do  so  is  futile,  for  we  have 
never  been  given  any  insight  into  this 
matter  beyond  what  the  Lord  has  frag- 
mentarily  revealed.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  something  called 
intelligence  which  always  existed.  It 
is  the  real  eternal  part  of  man,  which 
was  not  created  or  made.  This  intelli- 
gence combined  with  the  spirit  con- 
stitutes a  spiritual  identity  or  indivi- 
dual. 

The  spirit  of  man,  then,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  intelligence  and  the 
spirit  which  is  an  entity  begotten  of 
God  {The  Progress  of  Man,  page  11). 

FOREORDINATION 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
pre-earth  life.  Latter-day  Saints 
would  be  unable  to  understand 
many  phases  of  this  life.  One's 
place  in  the  eternal  plan  is  better 
known.  Because  of  planning  in 
the  councils  in  the  heavens  before 
the  foundation  of  the  earth  was 
laid,  chance  is  ruled  out  of  com- 
ing to  this  life.  (Moses  4:1-4.) 
To  realize  that  while  in  this  life 
one  is  fulfilling  a  purpose,  holds 
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tremendous     value     in     shaping 
one's  life. 

Class  Discussion: 

Discuss  what  foreordination 
and  the  knowledge  of  pre-exist- 
ence  mean  to  you  as  an  individ- 
ual. 

The  life  in  the  premortal  world 
has  conditioned  us  in  this  life. 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage  wrote: 

In  the  antemortal  eternities  we  de- 
veloped with  individual  differences 
and  varied  capacities.  So  far  as  we 
can  peer  into  the  past  by  the  aid  of 
revealed  light  we  see  that  there  was 
always  gradation  of  intelligence,  and 
consequently  of  ability,  among  the 
spirits,  precisely  as  such  differences 
exist  amongst  us  mortals  .   .  . 

Every  spirit  born  in  the  flesh  is  an 
individual  character,  and  brings  to  the 
body  prepared  for  its  tenancy  a 
nature  all  its  own.  The  tendencies, 
likes  and  dislikes,  in  short  the  whole 
disposition  of  the  spirit  may  be  in- 
tensified or  changed  by  the  course  of 
mortal  life,  and  the  spirit  may  ad- 
vance or  retrograde  while  allied  with 
its  mortal  tabernacle.  .  .  . 

The  spirit  lived  as  an  organized  in- 
telligence before  it  became  the  em- 
bodied child  of  human  parents;  and 
its  preexistent  individualism  will  be 
of  effect  in  its  period  of  earth  life. 
Even  though  the  manifestations  of 
primeval  personality  be  largely  smoth- 
ered under  the  tendencies  due  to 
bodily  and  prenatal  influence,  it  is 
there,  and  makes  its  mark.  This  is  in 
analogy  with  the  recognized  laws  of 
physical  operation — every  force  acting 
upon  a  body  produces  its  definite 
effect  whether  it  acts  alone  or  with 
other  and  even  opposing  forces  (The 
Vitality  of  Mormonism,  1948  edition, 
page  232). 

There  were  among  the  spirit 
children  of  our  Father  many  who 
had  excelled  in  that  world.  One 
who  was  recognized  as  among  his 
* 'rulers"  was  Abraham.  (Abra- 
ham 3:23.)  Others  who  were  fore- 
ordained to  positions  of  respon- 


sibility in  this  life  were:  Adam 
(2  Nephi  2:22-26);  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  1:4-5);  John  the  Revelator 
(1  Nephi  14:18-27);  and  Joseph 
Smith  (2  Nephi  3:14-15;  D&C 
124:1).  Our  Father's  knowledge 
about  these  servants  and  all  of 
his  children  was  such  that  he 
could  "see  the  end  of  their  earth- 
ly career  even  from  the  first" 
{The  Articles  of  Faith,  page  191). 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage  also 
stated  that,  "Everyone  of  us  was 
known  by  name  and  character  to 
the  Father,  who  is  'the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh'  (Numbers 
16:22;  27:16),  in  our  antemortal 
or  primeval  childhood;  and  from 
among  the  hosts  of  his  unem- 
bodied  children  God  chose  for  spe- 
cial service  on  earth  such  as  were 
best  suited  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  purposes"  {The  Vi- 
tality of  Mormonism,  page  229). 
The  foreknowledge  of  God  does 
not  hold  that  people  are  des- 
ignated for  glory  or  condemna- 
tion or  demerit.  Elder  Tahnage 
wrote  that  "God's  knowledge  of 
spiritual  and  of  human  nature 
enables  Him  to  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  actions  of  any 
of  His  children  under  given  con- 
ditions; yet  that  knowledge  is  not 
of  compelling  force  upon  the 
creature"  {The  Articles  of  Faith, 
page  191). 

We  are  thus  able  to  see  that 
the  Lord  is  directing  the  affairs 
of  men  not  only  in  religious 
events  but  also  in  other  areas  of 
the  earth  life.  The  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  once  said: 

.  .  .  Every  man  who  has  a  calling  to 
minister  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  was  ordained  to  that  very  pur- 
pose in  the  Grand  Council  of  heaven 
before  the  world  was  (DHC,  VI: 364). 

The  mission  of  Columbus  was 
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foreknown.  (I  Nephi  13:12.)  The  God  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  flesh; 

Lord  also  raised  up  men  to  write  (2)   Christ  was  the  Firstborn  of 

the   Constitution   of  the  United  all  the  spirit  sons  of  God;  (3)  all 

States.   (D&C  101:   79-80.)  men  lived  before  birth  into  this 

It   will    be    remembered    that  life;  (4)  man  is  eternal  as  to  his 

unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  nature   because   of  the  uncreat- 

( Israel)    the  promise   was   given  able  intelligence  which  is  a  part 

that  their  posterity  would  have  of  his  spirit  entity, 

special  privileges  in  holding  the  Many  benefits  are  received  by 

Priesthood  and  being  custodians  man  in  this  life  by  knowing  of 

of  the  gospel  through  the  ages,  this    relationship    to    God.    The 

These  values  and  others  afford  knowledge    of    this    relationship 

Latter-day     Saints    considerable  provides    the    Latter-day    Saint 

advantage  in  understanding  not  with   the  motivation   to   become 

only  their  own  place  in  this  life  exalted  in  the  celestial  kingdom, 

but  also  the  Lord's  purposes  for  To  attain  this  blessing  demands 

all  men.  The  doctrine  of  premor-  full  obedience, 
tality  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon 

many    questions    which    confront  ,    ^"^  "^  man  receiveth  a  fulness  im- 

•       ye  less   he    keepeth    his   commandments. 

US    in    me.  j^^   ^j^^^   keepeth   his   commandments 

receiveth  truth  and  light,  until  he  is 

SUMMARY  glorified    in    truth    and    knoweth    all 

We    have    learned    that    in    a  things  (D&C  93:27-28). 
"Christian"  world  that  has  gen- 
erally departed  from  faith  in  the  ^^^  CONSIDERATION 
Lord  Jesus   Christ,  modern  rev-  .  Consider  thoughtfully  your  convic 


^lr.+;^v^       V.,,.,       «-,%T^v,      T  ^4-4- ^«,  tion  that  one  can  do  whatever  one  is 

elation     has     given     Latter-day  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  Church,  if  one  has 

baints     the     following     concepts:  sufficient   faith    in    the    Lord.    Relate 

(1)    Christ    is   the   literal    Son    of  this  to  the  principle  of  foreordination. 


BEE  MYRTLE 

Ethel  Jacobson 

Like  foam 

Cresting  this  grassy  sea, 

Are  whitecaps  of  bee   myrtle. 

Petal  spray  trembles 

And  tumbles  against  undulant  green 

Ruffled   by  wind 

That  has  a  thousand   miles  to  go 

To  reach  that  other  sea, 

The  restless  Gulf, 

To  mingle  with   its  briny  tang 

The  memory  of  bee  myrtle, 

Fragrant 

On  a  sun-washed   inland   plain. 
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VISITING  TEACHER  MESSAGE 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Alice  Colton  Smith 

Message  74  —  "Fear  Not,   Let  Your  Hearts  Be  Comforted;  Yea, 
Rejoice  Evermore,  and  in  Everything  Give  Thanks"  (D&C  98:1). 

Northern   Hemisphere:   First  Meeting,   November  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:  April   1967 

Objective:  To  be  joyful  and  cultivate  gratitude  and  courage. 


■  In  August  1833  the  threat  of 
persecution  hung  over  the  saints 
like  a  summer  thundercloud.  The 
air  was  full  of  foreboding.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  disaster  that  autumn 
would  bring,  the  Lord  called  on 
the  saints  to  rejoice  and  give 
thanks.  Repeatedly  during  that 
year  of  heavy  trial  and,  often,  of 
death,  the  Lord  called  the  saints 
his  friends  and  said  to  them,  "Be 
comforted."  He  revealed  to  them 
that  he  had  heard  their  prayers 
and  that  if  they  would  endure  to 
the  end,  all  would  be  well  with 
them. 

It  must  have  been  an  amazing 
experience  to  them  to  be  called 
"friends"  by  the  Lord  whom  they 
worshipped.  To  be  a  friend  im- 
plies a  confidence,  a  companion- 
ship, a  respect,  and  an  intimacy 
that  one  does  not  ordinarily 
associate  with  one's  relationship 
to  Deity.  "I  will  call  you  friends, 
for  you  are  my  friends,  and  ye 
shall  have  an  inheritance  with 
me"  (D&C  93:45).  In  the  face  of 
trouble,  one  can  indeed  be  com- 
forted and  courageous  if  one 
thinks  of  the  Lord  not  only  as  the 


Master  of  the  universe  but  as 
one's  personal  friend,  sustaining 
and  loving. 

While  at  supper  on  that  fate- 
ful night  before  his  crucifixion, 
Jesus  said  to  another  band  of 
saints  that  was  to  know  persecu- 
tion, "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled.  .  .  .  Peace  I  leave  with 
you"  (John  14:1  and  27). 

The  year  that  the  Church  was 
organized  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  testified  of  their 
knowledge,  "that  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven"  (D&C  20:17).  The 
saints,  then  as  now,  were  to  re- 
joice. They  were  to  look  beyond 
the  troubled  present  toward  a 
glorious  fulfillment. 

God  has  a  great  plan  for  man 
on  this  earth.  Although  man 
knows  evil  and  evil  befalls  him, 
yet,  through  it  all,  one  has  the 
assurance  of  God's  love  and  com- 
passion as  stated  in  the  scripture 
message:  "Fear  not,  let  your 
hearts  be  comforted;  yea,  rejoice 
evermore,  and  in  everything  give 
thanks." 

So,  in   the   midst   of  peril,  of 
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trouble,  of  grief,  or  death,  one 
should  give  thanks  for  life,  for 
the  earth,  for  man's  eternal  soul, 
and  for  God's  great  plan. 

We  should  be  comforted  by  the 
assurance    that    God    hears    our 


prayers.  We  should  rejoice  and  be 
thankful  and  take  courage  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  may  have  an 
inheritance  with  our  Lord  and 
that  he  is  our  friend. 


HOMEMAKING  —  Development  Through   Homemaking  Education 


Hazel  S.  Cannon 
Extending  Homey  Hospitality 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Second   Meeting,   November  1966 

Southern   Hemisphere:     April   1967 

Objective:  To  discuss  the  joy  which  can  come  to  a  homemaker 
and   her  family  through  extending  hospitality,   and  to  show 

the  role  of  food   in  entertaining. 


INTRODUCTION 

Hospitality,  be  it  ever  so  sim- 
ple, is  one  of  the  creative  joys  of 
life,  and  Aeschylus,  "Father  of 
Greek  Tragedy,"  gave  us  a  true 
reason  for  entertaining  when  he 
said,  "Pleasantest  of  all  ties  is 
the  tie  of  host  and  guest."  Cus- 
toms in  hospitality  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries.  Some  adaptation  of 
this  discussion  to  suit  different 
customs  or  foods  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

TRUE  HOSPITALITY 

Our  pioneer  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers  wore  an  aura 
of  true  hospitality  with  distinc- 
tion. Though  food  preparation 
was  laborious,  the  savory  stew, 
the  plump  wheaty  loaves,  the 
hoarded  dessert  (so  called  because 
the  table  was  "deserted"  of  every- 
thing else)  were  shared  often. 
They  found  entertaining  exciting 
and  adventurous  and  satisfying. 


and  a  chance  to  be  together.  To 
share  the  heart  of  the  home  with 
no  thought  of  "keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses"  was  their  pattern. 

How  often  you  have  heard: 
"My  house  is  too  small  for  enter- 
taining; ril  ask  the  bishopric  over 
for  homemade  ice  cream  when  we 
can  afford  to  redecorate,"  or  "Fd 
like  to  let  Stephen  invite  his  teen- 
age friends  to  our  house,  but  I 
don't  have  the  energy  for  prepar- 
ing all  that  food." 

Let  your  heart  speak!  Sharing 
with  others  should  be  part  of 
your  family's  training.  Give  your 
house  a  shiny,  clean  face  and 
forget  that  which  you  cannot  do. 
Ten  years  from  now  those  bidden 
to  your  home  will  not  remember 
the  faded  wallpaper,  but  they  will 
remember  with  unforgettable  de- 
light the  good  food  and  the  fun 
they  had  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere. 
Hospitality  does  not  mean  spend- 
ing next  week's  food  budget  in 
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one  fell  swoop,  upsetting  the 
household  unduly,  or  completely 
exhausting  the  homemaker.  The 
goal  of  the  hostess  is  to  have  each 
guest  enjoy  the  warmth  of  com- 
panionship, the  shared  interests, 
and  the  congeniality  of  refresh- 
ment. 

TO  DISCUSS 

1.  What  kinds  of  homey  hospitality 
might  famihes  who  are  living  in  small 
apartments  extend  to  their  friends? 
Stipulate  the  occasion,  the  service, 
and  the  food  to  be  served.  (One  young 
couple  seats  their  friends  on  huge 
cushions  on  the  floor  and  on  home- 
made hassocks.) 

2.  What  kinds  of  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment might  you  plan  for  teen- 
agers in  your  home?  State  ways  in 
which  you  might  simplify  the  food  and 
the  serving  of  it  (be  sure  it  is  appeal- 
ing to  young  people  and  that  there  is 
enough) . 

HOSPITALITY  HINTS 

1.  Do  not  invite  guests  to  your 
home  merely  to  repay  an  obligation. 
Someone  has  said,  "Your  motive  will 
show."  Duty  is  never  compatible  with 
true  hospitality. 

2.  Food  need  not  be  expensive  to  be 
delicious.  On  cold  winter  nights  one 
family  serves  a  hearty  corn  chowder, 
ladled  from  a  cherished  old  bowl,  a 
crisp  tossed  salad,  crusty  homemade 
bread  sticks,  and  for  dessert  they 
pass  big  bowls  of  caramel  corn  and 
fruit.  One  of  their  guests  exclaimed, 
"It  is  far  more  interesting  than  filet 
mignon." 

3.  Do  let  guests  feel  that  they  are 
worth  extra  effort  and  consideration, 
but  try  to  let  them  feel  also  that  it 
was  accomplished  easily. 

4.  Do  stock  a  little  corner  for  en- 
tertaining on  your  pantry  shelf,  buy- 
ing items  a  few  at  a  time  when  the 
food  budget  is  not  strained. 

5.  Do  prepare  food  sometimes 
when  you  are  lonely  or  depressed.  It 
will  not  only  lift  your  spirits,  but  it 
is  said  that  food  prepared  at  these 
times  is  sure  to  have  those  "taste- 
tingling  ingredients"  of  true  hospi- 
tality. 


6.  Do  not  apologize  for  the  food, 
the  service,  or  your  home.  Chances  are 
that  the  things  which  bother  you  pass 
unnoticed  by  your  guests. 

TO   DISCUSS 

Case  study — Jean  and  John  are 
entertaining  John's  manager  and  his 
wife  at  dinner.  The  guests  have 
arrived  and  the  meal  is  ready  to  be 
served.  While  Jean  answers  a  call 
from  her  two  young  children,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  her  feather- 
light  rolls,  her  pride  and  joy,  have  be- 
come too  brown — edible  and  not 
burned,  but  certainly  not  up  to  her 
usual  standard.  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing should  Jean  do?  (Justify  your 
answer.)  A.  Quickly  make  muffins  or 
baking  powder  biscuits.  B.  Send  John 
to  the  little  store  a  few  blocks  away 
for  brown  and  serve  rolls.  C.  Serve 
the  overly-brown  rolls;  say  nothing. 
D.  Serve  the  rolls;  casually  mention 
that  they  are  over-baked. 

MENU   REMINDERS 

1.  Menus  are  very  personal  and 
the  right  menu  depends  upon  many 
factors;  create  your  own'  individual 
food  patterns,  suited  to  your  needs 
and  the  occasion,  provide  flavor  zest 
and  eye  appeal  without  the  menu's 
being  bizarre. 

2.  Do  you  have  a  food  specialty, 
one  dish  which  you  prepare  easily  and 
can  depend  upon  every  time?  One 
hostess  makes  an  excellent  chicken 
casserole;  another  prepares  delightful 
lasagne;  another  bakes  salmon  to  a 
gourmet  perfection.  Capitalize  on  that 
which  you  do  best.  Build  your  menu 
around  it.  You  don't  have  a  specialty? 
Then  find  one;  it  will  be  fun  and 
rewarding, 

3.  Do  not  experiment  with  a  new 
dish  for  your  party.  Some  pitfalls  may 
lurk  in  that  foolproof  recipe  that  looks 
so  glamorous  in  the  picture. 

4.  Do  not  undertake  too  elaborate 
menus  or  foods  requiring  much  last- 
minute  attention.  A  made-the-day-be- 
fore  dessert  and  left  resposing  in  the 
refrigerator  may  be  far  more  desirable 
to  serve  than  a  baked  Alaska. 

5.  Do-ahead  foods  are  an  undiluted 
joy,  and  ease  the  work  of  entertaining 
— the  succulent  meat  dish  ready  to  be 
popped  into  the  oven,  the  quivery 
fruit  mold  waiting  to  be  released  on  its 
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enhancing  bed  of  greens,  the  icebox 
rolls,  pleading  to  be  shaped  by  deft 
fingers.  Especially  if  you  do  every- 
thing yourself,  plan  a  number  of 
quick-fix  and  day-before  foods. 

6.  Plan  your  menu  with  the  things 
you  have  to  do  with  in  mind. 

SUMMARY 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  extending  homey  hospi- 
tahty — no  definite  party  foods. 
If  the  hostess  sighs  with  rehef  as 
the  last  guest  departs,  you  can  be 
quite  certain  that  her  guest  is 
doing  the  same  thing.  The  relaxed 
hostess  who  loves  people,  plans 
well,  executes  her  plans,  and  does 
not  undertake  too  much,  will  re- 
main the  "hostess  with  the 
mostest."  She  will  find  the  tie 
that  binds  host  and  guest  stimu- 


lating and  fun  and  a  made-for- 
memory  time. 

TO   DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

1.  The  little  touches  and  garnishes 
can  transform  your  old  favorites  into 
conversation  pieces.  Try  to  create  or 
use  others'  ideas  for  garnishing  food, 
excluding  maraschino  cherries  and 
parsley.  One  member  of  the  class  or 
a  committee  might  display  some 
simple  garnishes  they  have  made. 
Something  as  simple  as  an  autumn 
leaf  on  a  plate  with  a  cup  of  soup  is 
attractive.  Garden  flowers  or  leaves 
also  add  a  piquant  touch. 

2.  Study  your  own  cookbooks  and 
recipes.  Begin  a  menu  file  for  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  seasons.  Create 
menus  with  an  eye  to  your  budget, 
advance  preparation,  ease  of  prepara- 
tion, and  fine  points  of  menu  making. 
Market  orders  and  even  recipes  may 
be  attached. 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS  —  Teaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Home 


Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Lesson  7  (Lesson  19  in  Series)  —  The  Sensitive  Line 

Reference:  The  Priesthood  and  You  (Melchizedek  Priesthood  Lessons  — 

1966:  Lesson  25) 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Third   Meeting,   November  1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:  April   1967 

Objective:  To  remind  a  woman  that  she  shares  equal   responsibility 

in   making  a  satisfying  and   rewarding  relationship  with   her  husband 

and  in  being  sensitive  to  other  human   relationships. 


FOLLOW-UP— LESSON  6 

In  rereading  the  conference 
addresses  of  President  Hugh  B. 
Brown  and  the  General  Relief 
Society  Presidency,  what  spirit- 
ual truths  did  you  discover  anew 
and  apply  in  your  daily  living? 
Discuss  briefly.  Cite  any  of  the 
teaching  methods  Jesus  used  that 
you  found  effective  in  teaching 
in  the  home. 


INTRODUCTION 

An  important  goal  of  the  Relief 
Society  lessons  entitled  "Teach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  the  Home'*  is 
the  improvement  of  family  rela- 
tionships. Many  of  these  lessons 
bring  to  our  attention  home-prob- 
lem situations.  Though  these  are 
often  small,  they  may  be  irritat- 
ing, and  build  barriers  and  cause 
misunderstandings.    The    lessons 
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offer  suggestions  and  ideas  which 
may  diminish,  remove,  or,  even, 
prevent  such  undesirable  situa- 
tions. 

The  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
Quorum  lessons  likewise  aim  to 
better  family  relationships. 
Special  emphasis,  in  some  areas 
of  these  lessons,  is  placed  upon 
the  husband- wife  relationship. 
The  husband  has  been  offered 
suggestions  for  helping  him  un- 
derstand the  desires,  aspirations, 
and  emotional  needs  of  his  wife. 
Assignments  have  been  made  to 
implement  these  suggestions, 
such  as  being  more  helpful  in  the 
home,  restraining  criticism  and 
showing  affection  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  wife's  efforts  to  make 
their  home  a  happy  place  in 
which  to  live. 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  lesson 
to  remind  the  wife  that  she  shares 
equal  responsibility  in  making 
their  marriage  union  a  satisfying 
and  rewarding  one.  The  lesson 
will  also  suggest  some  ways  and 
occasions  where  her  feminine 
sensitivity  may  lead  to  a  gracious 
acceptance  of  his  increased  con- 
sideration, and  motivate  her  to 
reciprocate  with  increased  consi- 
deration for  his  particular  prob- 
lems and  emotional  needs. 

WHAT  DOTH   IT  PROFIT? 

For  what  doth  it  profit  a  man  if 
a  gift  is  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he 
receive  not  the  gift?  Behold,  he  re- 
joices not  in  that  which  is  given  unto 
him,  neither  rejoices  in  him  who  is 
the   giver  of   the   gift. 

The  foregoing  quotation  is 
found  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, 88:33.  When  in  context,  it 
refers  to  the  glories  of  eternity 
which  are  gifts  from  our  Heavenly 
Father  to   those   who,   by   their 


righteous  living,  are  willing  to 
receive  these  blessings. 

The  underlying  truth  of  this 
scripture  is  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation. It  applies  not  only  to  the 
spiritual  blessings  which  our 
Heavenly  Father  offers  us,  but 
may  apply  to  small  and  mundane 
details  of  everyday-living.  Note 
how  applicable  it  is  to  a  city,  as 
indicated  in  the  words  of  the 
Savior,  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
.  .  .  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not!"  (Matt.  23:37). 

This  basic  principle  seems  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  this  les- 
son, for  it  is  of  no  profit  to  a 
woman  to  receive  a  gift  from  a 
child,  husband,  or  friend,  if  she 
receive  not  that  gift.  To  make 
us  aware  of  this  fact  and  to 
stimulate  us  to  make  construc- 
tive use  of  an  increased  sensiti- 
vity, is  the  goal  of  this  lesson. 

THE   UNEXPECTED  GIFT 

Discuss  the  following  contrast- 
ing reactions  to  unexpected  gifts, 
small  though  they  be: 

Woman  A:  Fred  reorganized  our 
storage  room  Saturday  to  surprise 
me,  but  I  don't  like  where  he  put 
some  things  and  I  told  him  so. 

Woman  B:  Without  any  suggestion 
from  me,  Fred  reorganized  our 
storage  room  Saturday.  It  looks 
neat  as  a  pin.  While  some  things 
aren't  in  the  most  convenient  places 
for  me,  he  beamed  all  over  when  I 
told  him  what  a  wonderful  surprise 
it  was. 

Woman  No.  1:  John  doesn't  often  buy 
gifts  for  people,  but  recently  he 
purchased  something  for  me  as  a 
surprise.  It  was  a  very  pretty  red 
scarf.  I  think  blue  is  a  better  color 
for  me,  but  I'll  enjoy  wearing  it  be- 
cause of  the  love  that  prompted 
his   thoughtfulness. 
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Woman  No.  2:  John  rarely  buys  a 
gift  for  me,  but  recently  he  saw  a 
very  pretty  red  scarf  in  the  store 
and  purchased  it  for  a  surprise.  I 
seldom  wear  red,  so  I  said,  "For 
goodness  sakes,  John,  while  you 
were  at  it,  why  didn't  you  get  a 
blue  one  instead?"  I'll  probably 
never  wear  this  red  one. 
Discuss   the    probable    reactions    of 

Fred   and  John. 


b.  Driving  the  car  on  a  stormy 
day  for  mother  or  elderly  rel- 
ative. 

Name   other  situations. 
2.    Comment  on  the  efforts  of  parents 

to    assist    their    married    children 

in — 

a.  Emergencies    in    housing,    etc., 

b.  Times  of  illness, 

c.  Caring  for  grandchildren. 
Name   other  situations. 


FRIEND  TO  FRIEND 

Neighbor  No.    1:    I'm   driving  to   the 
grocery  store  this  morning,  is  there 
anything  you'd  like  me  to  purchase 
for  you  and  save   you  making   the 
trip? 
Neighbor  No.  2:  No,  I  don't  think  so. 
I  need  a  few  things  but  I  wouldn't 
like  to  bother  you. 
Might  Neighbor  No.  2  have  a  valid 
(although  unexpressed)  reason  for  not 
wishing  her  neighbor  to  make  a  pur- 
chase for  her?  If,  however,  her  reason 
for    declining   her    neighbor's    sincere 
offer  is  merely  a  false  pride  in  being 
independent,  is  she  not  denying  her- 
self a  relationship  enrichment  which 
a  proffered  service  might  have  brought 
her?    Discuss   briefly. 

Suggest  and  discuss  other  examples. 

Today  we  hear  much  about 
empathy  —  that  ability  to  put 
oneself  into  the  position  of  an- 
other, to  know  his  feelings  and 
point  of  view.  Empathy  is  thus 
the  result  of  a  developed  sensiti- 
vity. If  we  are  sensitive  to  the 
point  of  view  of  another  person, 
we  will  be  sensitive  to  his  effort 
to  please  us,  and  we  should  show 
gratitude  for  that  effort.  When 
this  sensitivity  is  reciprocal,  the 
relationship  is  a  more  satisfying 
and  rewarding  one. 

Class  Activity 

1.    Comment   on   the    rewards    which 
come  to  married  children  who  as- 
sist   their    parents    even   in    such 
small  services  as 
a.    Frequent    telephone     calls     or 

letters  to  see  that  the  parents 

are  all  right. 


SUNDAY  EPISODE 

The  following  Sunday  morning 
episode  appears  in  Lesson  25  of 
the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  les- 
son manual  for  1965.  It  is  re- 
printed here  in  essence. 

Charles  K.  is  a  counselor  in  the 
elders'  quorum  presidency.  He  is 
a  full  tithe  payer,  keeps  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Church,  is  active  in 
all  his  assignments,  and  is  also 
quite  a  successful  business  man. 

Linda  is  the  mother  of  several 
small  children.  She  is  active  in 
both  Primary  and  Relief  Society. 
She  has  some  difficulty  in  budg- 
eting her  time  and  welcomes 
constructive  suggestions. 

Coming  home  from  Priesthood 
meeting  one  Sunday,  Charles 
found  that  his  wife  and  children 
were  still  not  ready  for  Sunday 
School.  Walking  into  the  house, 
he  was  greeted  by  his  two 
youngest  children  still  in  their 
underclothes. 

''Hi,  Daddy,"  they  said. 

"Aren't  you  kids  ready  yet?" 
Then  looking  for  his  wife,  he 
found  her  combing  their  oldest 
daughter's  hair.  "What's  the  deal 
— aren't  you  ready  yet?" 

"No,  I'm  not  ready  yet,"  re- 
plied his  wife.  "You  wouldn't  be 
ready  either  if  you'd  had  my 
problems  this  morning." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your 
whole  problem  is  that  you're 
never   organized,"   said   Charles. 
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"We're  always  late  for  Church.  It 
never  fails!" 

"Not  always,  Charles,  and  if 
you'd  come  home  and  help  in- 
stead of  just  standing  there,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  it  on 
time,"  retorted  Linda. 

"If  I  ran  my  business  the  way 
you  run  this  home,  we'd  have 
been  broke  long  ago." 

Linda's  eyes  were  now  filled 
with  anger.  "If  I  ran  the  home 
like  your  business  is  run — "  She 
couldn't  finish  as  the  tears  came. 
Exasperated,  she  finally  blurted 
out,  "I've  had  it!  I've  just  had 
it.  All  you  have  done  lately  is 
complain  about  things  you  don't 
see  done  or  lecture  on  things  you 
think  should  be  important  to  me. 
You  never  notice  the  nice  things 
I  do.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
the  kind  of  morning  I've  had?  No 
— you  don't  notice  how  clean  the 
children  are!  —  Especially  after 
spilling  shoe  dye  all  over  them- 
selves. Do  you  ever  notice  when 
we  are  on  time  to  Church?  No." 

At  that  she  was  cut  off  by 
Charles:  "All  right,  all  right, 
Linda.  I'm  sorry.  You've  made 
your  point  now.  You  don't  need 
to  nag." 

"When  you  complain  you  think 
it's  constructive  criticism,"  she 
said.  "When  I  complain  you  call 
it  nagging." 

Charles  didn't  say  any  more  as 
he  hustled  the  children  out  to  the 
car.  Finally,  Linda  joined  her 
husband  and  family.  As  they 
walked  in  the  Church  together, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  Sunday 
School  superintendent. 

"Made  it,"  said  Charles. 

"If  all  the  families  in  the 
Church  were  like  yours,  Charlie, 
we  wouldn't  have  any  worries," 
the    superintendent    replied.     If 


only  he  knew,  Linda  thought  as 
she  sat  down,  if  he  only  knew. 

CASE  STUDY  1   ANALYSIS, 
SITUATION  A 

It  is  evident  that  both  Charles  and 
Linda  are  responsible  for  this  increas- 
ingly unpleasant  Sunday  morning 
episode.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  value  in  Linda's  knowing 
how  Charles  feels  about  being  prompt 
for  Church  functions,  and  about  her 
need  for  improving  her  organization 
practices,  let  us  consider  the  episode 
from  the  viewpoint  of  personal  re- 
actions. 

1.  Could  Linda  have  reduced  the  ten- 
sion by  responding  in  a  different 
manner,  even  though  Charles  made 
essentially  the  same  statements? 
How? 

2.  How  could  the  shoe  dying  incident 
have  been   avoided? 

3.  Even  if  the  shoes  had  been  polished 
the  night  before,  would  that  have 
guaranteed  a  peaceful  and  happy 
atmosphere? 

4.  Would  a  sense  of  humor  have  been 
materially  helpful?  If  so,  how? 
When? 

CASE  STUDY  1  ANALYSIS, 
SITUATION  B 

Suppose  Charles,  through  discus- 
sion in  his  quorum  meetings,  had 
decided  that  he  would  be  more  con- 
siderate in  his  attitude,  courteous  in 
his  speech,  and  more  helpful  to  Linda. 
Although  he  feels  strongly  about  being 
at  Church  on  time,  he  do.es  not  want 
her  to  be  humiliated,  especially  before 
the  children.  He  wants  her  to  feel 
secure  in  her  role  as  wife  and  mother, 
and  to  know  that  he  appreciates  her. 

When  he  returns  from  Priesthood 
meeting  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  take 
the  family  to  Sunday  School,  he  finds 
that  they  are  not  ready.  (The  situa- 
tion is  thus  the  same  as  given  in 
Situation  A — the  youngest  children 
are  still  in  their  underclothes.  Linda 
also  reacts  essentially  as  she  did  in 
Situation  A.  Only  the  response  of 
Charles  is  different.) 

Charles  is  about  to  make  a  critical 
remark  about  being  late,  which  Linda 
really  anticipates,  but  he  restrains 
himself.  Instead,  he  says,  "I  see  you're 
not  ready  yet,  honey,  and  we  haven't 
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much  time.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  out?" 

Charles  stands  silently  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  asks  again,  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  help?" 

Linda,  being  unhappy  that  inter- 
ruptions have  thwarted  her  plans  to 
be  ready  on  time,  but  apparently 
insensitive  to  Charles'  unexpected 
offer  to  help,  says,  "No,  I'm  not 
ready  yet,  and  if  you'd  had  my  prob- 
lems this  morning  you  wouldn't  be 
ready  either.  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  and  that  you'd  like  to  say — 
we  are  never  on  time,  but  don't  say 
it,  don't.  I'll  get  ready  as  fast  as  I 
can." 

His  offer  to  help  ignored,  rather 
than  graciously  received,  Charles,  in 
disappointment,  says,  "Well,  all  right, 
but  don't  dally.  We're  almost  late 
now." 

What  doth  it  profit  a  man  [woman] 

if  a  gift  is  bestowed  upon  him  and 

he   receive   not   the    gift? 

QUESTION 

Will  Charles  be  as  likely  to 
proffer  his  help  should  a  similar 
incident  take  place  on  a  following 
Sunday?  What  might  he  do? 

CASE  STUDY  1   ANALYSIS, 
SITUATION  C 

Linda,  having  been  an  inter- 
ested participant  in  the  discus- 
sions in  Relief  Society  as  to  how 
to  better  family  relationships,  has 
been  made  aware  that  all  mem- 
bers of  a  relationship  share  in  the 
responsibility  to  make  that  rela- 
tionship rewarding.  She  has  come 
to  realize  the  value  of  organizing 
her  time  wisely  and  of  planning 
ahead.  Consequently,  the  chil- 
dren's shoes  have  been  polished 
on  Saturday  night.  The  older 
children  have  been  given  specific 
assignments,  such  as  dressing  the 
younger  children  early.  All  family 
members  aim  to  be  ready  when 
Daddy  gets  home  from  Priest- 
hood meeting. 

All  has  gone  smothly  until  the 
unexpected  happens.  The  twins. 


having  decided  to  feed  the  kitten, 
overturn  a  dish  of  grape  jelly  in 
their  attempt  to  get  the  bottle  of 
milk  from  the  refrigerator,  spill- 
ing both  on  their  Sunday  clothes. 
Linda  has  rushed  to  the  kitchen 
disaster  just  as  Charles  enters 
the  house. 

"Everybody  ready?"  he  calls.  No 
answer.  Quickly  he  surveys  the  cry- 
ing scene. 

Linda,  disciplining  her  emotions, 
says,  "We  thought  we  were,  dear.  We 
really  tried,  didn't  we,  children?"  She 
manages  some  light  laughter,  and 
Charles,  too,  cannot  resist  the  humor 
of  the  situation.  Their  laughter  re- 
lieves the  tension,  as  Linda  adds,  "The 
unexpected  is  sure  to  happen." 

"Well,  is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  out?"  Charles  asks. 

"There  certainly  is  something  you 
can  do.  You  are  the  'stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine,'  "  Linda  replies  grate- 
fully. "If  you  will  sponge  out  George's 
hair  and  take  off  his  suit,  Nancy  will 
get  him  another  one.  I  think  I  can 
quickly  spot  Margie's  dress  so  it  won't 
need  to  be  changed." 

Within  a  few  minutes  all  are  in  the 
car  and  Charles,  surveying  his  happy 
family,  says  "You  did  a  fine  job, 
children,  helping  mother.  I  think  we'll 
make  it  on  time  in  spite  of  the  milk 
and  the  jelly." 

And  Linda,  relieved,  says  "Thanks 
for  your  attitude  and  your  help, 
Charles,  we  might  not  have  made  it 
otherwise.    You're  a   dear." 


This  is  cooperation,  resulting 
from  the  correlation  lessons  being 
taught  the  husband  in  Priesthood 
meetings  and  the  wife  in  Relief 
Society. 

SUMMARY 

In  order  to  maintain  a  satisfy- 
ing relationship,  both  husband 
and  wife  need  to  learn  to  com- 
municate understandingly  to- 
gether. The  woman  should  strive 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  her 
husband's    needs    and    point    of 
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view.  She  should  be  sensitive  to 
and  grateful  for  his  efforts  to 
improve  their  relationship  and  to 
meet  her  needs  and  problems. 

While  the  major  episode  (case 
study)  discussed  in  this  lesson  in- 
volves a  home  where  there  are 
small  children,  the  basic  principle 
is  equally  applicable  in  homes  of 
middle  years  where  the  children 
are  married  or  where  there  are 
no  children.  This  is  not  a  lesson 
for  young  mothers  only.  It  is  for 
all  Relief  Society  women. 


DISCUSSION 

1.  Questions  that  appear  in  the  les- 
son. 

2.  Make  full  use  of  discussion  pos- 
sibilities calling  for  additional  ex- 
amples applicable  to  "Friend  to 
Friend"  relationship,  and  the  un- 
expected gift. 

FOR   HOME-DOING 

1.  Evaluate  your  own  reaction  to 
some  difficult  situation  in  the 
home  to  see  if  a  more  sensitive 
approach  to  the  other  person's 
point  of  view  and  needs  might  im- 
prove the  situation. 

2.  Profit  by  this  evaluation. 


CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 
Ideals  of  Womanhood  in  Relation  to  Home  and  the  Family 


Dr.  Bruce  B.  Clark 

(Textbook:  Out  of  the  Best  Books,  Volume  II:   Love,   Marriage,  and 
the  Family,  by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas 

Lesson  2  —  Refinement  Creates  Beauty 

"Refinement  creates  beauty  everywhere." 

William   Hazlitt 

Northern   Hemisphere:   Fourth    Meeting,    November   1966 
Southern   Hemisphere:  April   1967 

Objective:   Refinement  gives  to  a  woman  the  desire  for  creating  beauty  in 

her  marriage  and  family  relationships. 


WOMAN'S  GOAL  OF  CULTURAL 
REFINEMENT 

Cultural  refinement  should  be 
one  of  the  goals  for  all  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  family.  To  achieve 
this  refinement  a  woman  will 
conscientiously  try  to  be  well- 
groomed,  creative,  genteel.  She 
will  be  sensitive  to  the  individual 
temperaments  of  other  people  so 
that  she  does  not  offend.  She  will 
cultivate  a  pleasing  personality 
and  good  taste  in  all  that  she 
says  and  does,  as  well  as  in  the 
clothes   that  she  wears.   Finally, 


she  will  be  aware  of  the  loveliness 
of  beauty  and  will  strive  to  grace 
herself  and  also  her  home  with 
beauty,  not  just  physical  beauty, 
but  also  beauty  in  language,  in  ac- 
tion, and,  above  all,  in  character. 
From  the  beginning  the  Church 
has  encouraged  participation  in 
the  creative  arts — the  reading  of 
good  books,  the  singing  and  play- 
ing of  lovely  music,  the  participa- 
tion in  artistic  drama,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  graceful  dancing,  etc. 
We  need  great  literature,  great 
music,  great  painting  within  the 
Church,  and   those  women  who 
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desire  to  be  creative  should  do 
everything  possible  to  allow  time 
for  the  expression  of  their  crea- 
tive interests.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  remember  that  high- 
quality  thinking  and  character- 
building  are  also  beautifully  crea- 
tive. As  President  McKay  has 
often  reminded  us,  the  greatest 
creative  role  available  to  women 
is  motherhood.  In  all  of  these 
creative  activities,  and  including 
motherhood,  good  taste  and  re- 
finement need  to  be  emphasized 
— the  cultivation  of  gentleness 
and  mature  mellowness. 

LITERARY  SELECTIONS 

The  lesson  for  this  month  cen- 
ters   attention    on    two    poems, 
Elizabeth      Barrett     Browning's 
"Sonnets   from  the  Portuguese" 
and  John  Keats's  'The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,"  and  two  short  stories, 
Katherine  Mansfield's  "Marriage 
a  La  Mode"  and  Willa  Gather's 
"The  Sculptor's  Funeral"— all  of 
which  are  printed,  with  full  com- 
ments and  questions  for  discus- 
sion, in  Section  Two  of  Volume 
II  of  Out  of  the  Best  Books.  Class 
leaders  and  Relief  Society  sisters 
who    have    access    to    the    text 
should  study  the  selections  there 
because  space  permits  only  very 
brief  treatment  in  this  Magazine 
lesson.  Also,  class  leaders  should 
realize  that  the  selections  are  too 
long  for  all  four  to  be  covered  in 
one  lesson.  Therefore,  each  leader 
should  choose  those  selections  she 
feels  will  be  most  valuable  for  her 
group.    Many    leaders    will    un- 
doubtedly     decide      that      Mrs. 
Browning's  poem  and  the  Mans- 
field story  combine  to  make  an 
excellent     lesson     in     contrast; 
others    will    probably    prefer    to 
concentrate  on  the  Keats  poem  or 
on  the  Gather  story. 


(Note  to  class  leaders:  The  two 
short  stories  are  still  under  copyright 
and  should  not  be  re-copied  without 
special  permission  from  the  original 
publishers.  The  two  poems,  however, 
are  out  of  copyright  and  may  be  re- 
copied  without  special  permission.) 

Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese: 
The  first  selection  and  the  one  to 
which  we  are  giving  principal 
emphasis  in  this  lesson,  is  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning's  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese.  We  have 
chosen  this  selection  for  emphasis 
because  it  reflects  a  love  and 
marriage  that  are  beautiful  in 
their  tenderness,  genteel  purity, 
and  spirituality. 

To  understand  the  sonnets,  we 
need  to  know  something  about 
Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert 
Browning.  In  real  life,  as  in  their 
poems  and  letters  to  each  other, 
theirs  was  a  truly  beautiful 
courtship  and  marriage  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  six  years 
older  than  he.  (She  was  forty 
years  old,  he  thirty-four  when 
they  married.)  They  were  deeply 
and  permanently  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  their  marriage  was 
rooted  in  all  the  enduring  bonds 
of  emotional,  social,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  harmony 
that  combine  to  make  an  ideal 
companionship.  In  fact,  their  ro- 
mance is  more  beautiful  than 
most  fictional  love  stories. 

In  her  own  lifetime  Elizabeth 
Barrett  (1806-1861)  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  England's  great- 
est poetess  and  one  of  the  world's 
truly  great  poets.  Now,  a  hun- 
dred years  after  her  death,  most 
of  her  poetry  is  forgotten.  But  she 
is  still  remembered  as  the  wife 
of  the  great  Robert  Browning, 
and  her  letters  and  poems  to  him 
are  still  lovely  in  their  devotion, 
especially    the   forty-four   poems 
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in  Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese. 
We  also  need  to  know  a  little 
about  the  childhood  and  family 
life  of  the  young  Elizabeth.  As  a 
result  of  a  spine  injury,  weakened 
lungs,  and  various  other  ailments, 
from  her  fifteenth  year  onward 
she  was  in  delicate  health  and  in- 
creasingly withdrew  from  the 
world,  spending  most  of  her  hours 
reading  and  writing  in  her 
darkened  room,  a  pale,  fragile, 
and  famous  semi-invalid  poet. 
Her  father  was  wealthy  and 
domineering,  which  encouraged 
this  most  sensitive  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  lead  a  life  of  pampered 
seclusion. 

Then,  because  he  had  read  and 
admired  her  poetry,  the  robust 
exuberant  Robert  Browning  came 
into  her  life.  For  several  months 
before  they  met  they  exchanged 
admiring  letters.  Finally  they  met. 
From  that  day  Browning's  visits 
were  regular,  at  first  weekly,  then 
semi-weekly.  Gradually  his  atten- 
tive devotion  and  his  energetic 
masculinity  transformed  her  life. 
Even  her  health  improved  so  that 
she  could  lead  a  more  normal  ex- 
istence. Within  a  year  they  ac- 
knowledged their  love;  within  two 
years  they  were  married.  Brown- 
ing was,  in  fact,  in  love  from  the 
beginning;  but  Elizabeth  was  slow 
to  hope  that  romance  could  enter 
her  middle-aged  life  and  especial- 
ly reluctant  to  burden  her  poet- 
lover  with  the  care  of  a  semi- 
invalid.  Browning  and  love  won, 
however,  and  fifteen  years  of 
idyllic  marriage  followed,  spent 
mostly  in  Italy,  until  her  death 
in  1861.  "Robert  and  I  are  deep 
in  the  fourth  month  of  wedlock; 
there  has  not  been  a  shadow  be- 
tween us,"  she  wrote  to  one  of  her 
close  friends,  and  similar  letters 


were  written  to  other  friends  in- 
dicating the  growth  of  their  love 
during  all  the  years  that  re- 
mained. She  even  recovered  her 
health  sufficiently  to  bear  two 
sons. 

Although  her  early  life  is  re- 
flected in  the  sonnets,  and  her 
years  of  happy  marriage  are  antic- 
ipated, all  forty-four  of  the  son- 
nets were  actually  written  in  the 
secrecy  of  her  bedroom,  during 
the  sixteen  months  of  courtship 
prior  to  their  marriage  on  12 
September  1846.  They  are  ex- 
tremely personal  poems,  intended 
at  the  time  for  no  one  to  see,  not 
even  Browning.  It  wasn't  until 
three  years  after  their  marriage 
that  anyone  knew  she  had  writ- 
ten the  sonnets.  Then  one  day 
she  timidly  gave  them  to  Brown- 
ing, telling  him  she  had  written 
them  in  secret  before  their  mar- 
riage, and  suggesting  that  he 
might  destroy  them  if  he  found 
them  unworthy.  Instead,  with  her 
hesitant  consent,  he  published 
them  as  a  record  to  the  world  of 
their  love,  thinly  disguising  their 
personal  nature  under  the  deliber- 
ately misleading  title  Sonnets 
From  the  Portuguese. 

Written  as  they  were  in  secret, 
the  sonnets  record  Elizabeth's 
varying  moods  and  feelings  as  she 
gradually  moves  through  court- 
ship towards  marriage,  at  times 
terribly  afraid  and  apprehensive, 
at  other  times  feeling  that  she 
is  completely  unworthy  of 
Browning's  love,  and,  at  still 
other  times,  caught  up  in  the 
ecstasy  and  rapture  and  glory  of 
love  that  is  fully  given  and  fully 
returned. 

As  poetry  the  sonnets  have 
weaknesses.  Some  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  early  ones,  are  marred 
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with  tinges  of  sentimentality  and 
self-pity,  and  others  are  some- 
what "arty"  and  artificially  over- 
rhetorical  in  their  wording.  Also, 
at  times  there  is  in  them  an  inti- 
mate piety  that  makes  a  modern 
reader  somewhat  embarrassed 
and  ill  at  ease. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  weak- 
nesses, throughout  the  poems 
one  senses  a  love  and  faith  that 
are  genuine,  spiritual,  enduring, 
and,  above  all,  refined.  They  will 
undoubtedly  seem  rather  old- 
fashioned  both  in  their  wording 
and  in  their  sentiment;  but  they 
have  much  to  say  about  the  na- 
ture of  wholesome,  refined,  faith- 
filled  love  that  modern  readers 
should  hear.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  best  of  them — Son- 
nets 1,  3,  14,  22,  25,  and  35.  In 
this  mid-twentieth-century  world 
of  broken  marriages,  earthly  real- 
ism, and  cynical  despair  sur- 
rounding us  on  all  sides,  we  can 
profit  from  reviewing  a  love  story 
as  spiritual  and  idealized  as  this 
one  reflected  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
sonnets. 

As  samples  of  these  sonnets  we 
here  print  as  many  as  space 
allows : 


14 


If  thou  must  love  me,   let  it   be  for 

naught 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.  Do  not  say 
"I  love  her  for  her  smile — ^her  look — 

her  way 
Of    speaking    gently — for    a    trick    of 

thought 
That    falls   in    well    with    mine,    and 

certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant   ease  on  such   a 

day"— 
For  these  things   in   themselves,   Be- 
loved, may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee — and 

love,  so  wrought. 
May  be  unwrought  so.  Neither  love 

me  for 


Thine    own    dear    pity's    wiping    my 

cheeks  dry — 
A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who 

bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love 

thereby! 
But    love    me    for    love's    sake,    that 

evermore 
Thou   mayst   love  on,    through   love's 

eternity. 

22 

When  our   two   souls  stand  up   erect 

and  strong. 
Face  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and 

nigher, 
Until  the  lengthening  wings  break  into 

fire 
At  either   curved  point — ^what   bitter 

wrong 
Can  the  earth  do  to  us,  that  we  should 

not  long 
Be  here  contented?  Think.  In  moimt- 

ing   higher. 
The    angels   would  press    on  us   and 

aspire 
To  drop  some  golden  orb  of  perfect 

song 
Into   our  deep,   dear   silence.  Let   us 

stay 
Rather  on  earth;  Beloved — ^where  the 

unfit 
Contrarious  moods  of  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 
A  place  to  stand  and  love  in  for  a 

day, 
With    darkness    and    the    death-hour 

rounding  it. 

This  sonnet  (No.  22)  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  poetically  of  the  en- 
tire 44.  In  the  vigor  of  its  imagery 
and  thought  it  stands  above  all 
the  others  as  an  expression  of  the 
enduring  power  of  their  love, 
which  is  both  earthly  and  heaven- 

ly. 


43 


How  do  I  love  thee?  Let  me  count  the 

ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth 

and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out 

of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  everyday's 
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Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle- 
light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for 
Right; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from 
Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  child- 
hood's faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to 
lose 

With  my  lost  saints — I  love  thee  with 
the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life! — and,  if 
God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after 
death. 

To  round  out  the  beautiful,  re- 
fined love  story  in  the  life  and 
poetry  of  the  Brownings,  we  need 
to  be  aware  that  Robert  Brown- 
ing loved  his  wife  as  deeply  and 
permanently  as  she  loved  him.  He 
was  more  reluctant  to  express  his 
personal  feelings  in  poetry,  how- 
ever. Even  so,  there  are  a  few 
little  poems  and  pieces  of  poems 
which,  scattered  throughout  his 
long  career,  let  us  inside  his  heart 
to  witness  the  deep,  beautiful, 
enduring  love  he  felt  for  his  wife, 
both  before  their  marriage,  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  of  marriage, 
and  for  long  years  after  her 
death — poems  such  as  "A  Wom- 
an's Last  Word,"  "My  Star,"  "By 
the  Fireside,"  "0  Lyric  Love," 
and  several  others. 

Browning  believed  with  un- 
wavering confidence  not  only  that 
life  continues  beyond  death  but 
also  that  married  couples  may  re- 
unite in  love  after  death,  to  find 
a  fulfillment  more  glorious  than 
any  earthly  relationship.  His 
most  robust  expression  of  this 
confidence  appears  at  the  end  of 
"Prospice."  In  this  poem,  written 
shortly  after  Mrs.  Browning's 
death,  he  vigorously  looks  be- 
yond death  to  an  eternal  com- 
panionship with  his  wife,  assert- 


ing "O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I 
shall  clasp  thee  again,  and  with 
God  be  the  rest!"  Because  "Pro- 
spice"  was  printed  and  discussed 
in  Volume  I  (pp.  459-460),  it  will 
not  be  repeated  here,  but  readers 
are  invited  to  review  the  earlier 
discussion  because  the  poem  is 
surely  a  clear,  beautiful,  and 
powerful  expression  of  the  eternal 
union  lovers  may  have  in  mar- 
riage. 

Thoughts  and  Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  In  what  specific  ways  do  these 
sonnets  reflect  refinement  in  love  and 
language? 

2.  How  does  a  study  of  these  son- 
nets help  to  show  that  love  at  its  best 
is  rooted  in  religious  faith? 

Notes  on  Other  Selections: 
The  three  remaining  selections 
for  this  lesson  are  as  important  as 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem  and  will  be 
preferred  by  some  leaders,  but 
space  does  not  permit  more  than 
a  brief  mention  of  them  here. 
Class  leaders  who  wish  to  teach 
these  selections  will  need  to  study 
them  in  the  text,  where  they  are 
printed  in  full,  with  detailed  com- 
ments and  questions  for  discus- 
sion. 

In  contrast  to  the  refined  love 
of  Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese, 
Mansfield's  "Marriage  a  La 
Mode"  presents  a  love  and  mar- 
riage that  are  unwholesome  and 
frivolously  pleasure-filled,  head- 
ing for  disaster.  This  selec- 
tion should  be  used  only  as  a  con- 
trasting story  to  the  Browning 
sonnets. 

Keats's,  "The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful poems  ever  written.  In  its  re- 
finement and  exquisite  loveliness 
of  language  we  have  pure  artis- 
try, and  in  its  idyllic  narrative 
we   have   one   of   the  tenderest, 
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most  beautiful  love  stories  ever 
told.  The  poem  is  culturally  rich 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  only 
in  its  musical  language  but  also 
in  its  vivid  descriptions,  like  the 
paintings  of  a  great  artist.  A 
beautiful  hour  could  be  spent 
with  this  poem  alone. 

The  final  selection  is  another 
short  story,  "The  Sculptor's 
Funeral"  by  Willa  Gather.  Here 
we  see  the  conflict  between  those 
who  appreciate  artistic  culture 
and  those  who  are  insensitive  to 
it  as  well  as  to  refined  under- 
standing in  human  relations.  All 
of  the  cultural  arts  are  intimately 
related  to  the  extent  that  sensi- 
tivity in  one  usually  accompanies 


sensitivity  in  all.  Sensitivity  in 
art  usually  encourages  sensitivity 
in  spiritual  values  as  well  as  in 
human  relationships.  Again,  a 
rewarding  hour  can  be  spent 
studying  this  story  for  those 
groups  who  feel  it  will  be  especi- 
ally valuable  and  appropriate  for 
their  needs. 


MUSIC  ENRICHMENT 

In  connection  with  the  litera- 
ture in  this  lesson,  designated 
music  from  the  recording  should 
be  heard  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
refinement  which  a  woman  re- 
ceives from  an  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  music. 


The  New 
Magna-Vu 
Glass! 


$4.95 


•^A  little  marvel  for  reading, 
crocheting,  and  knitting  .  .  . 

•^Hangs  around  your  neck  and 
sits  on  your  chest  comfortably. 

■^Leaves  the  hands  free  for 
working. 

■^Comes  in  a  vinyl  case. 

■^Magnifies  a  large  area 

heaulilullv  .  .  .  ideal  lor  fine 
work  and  for  looking  at  detail. 


plus  32  cents  postage 


■  ■■■l 


Deserel  Book  Company,  44  East  South  Temple, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Please  send   me  a  Magna  Vu  Glass.    Enclosed  is 

$5.27  in  mon<'v  order ,  check .1  have  an 

account,  please  charge . 

Name 

Address 

(]ity Zone  .  .  .  Slate 

Residents  of  Utah  include  W/2%  sales  tax. 
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SACRED  MUSIC  FOR 

RELIEF  SOCIETY 

CHORUSES  (SSA) 

ABIDE  WITH   ME;   'TIS 

EVENTIDE-Madsen    25 

COME,    COME,    YE    SAINTS 

— Madsen     25 

GOSPEL  GIVES  UNBOUNDED 

STRENGTH-Schreiner     30 

HEAVENS   ARE  TELLING 

-Haydn     25 

LORD   BLESS   AND    KEEP 

THEE-Madsen     25 

NO  MAN   IS  AN   ISLAND 

— Ringwald    25 

PRAYERFUL   HOUR — Chopin   ..   .25 

OH,  MAY  I  KNOW  THE  LORD 

AS    FRIEND-Madsen     20 

ONWARD  CHRISTIAN 

SOLDIERS— Simeone   30 

THIS  DAY  IS  MINE-Ware 20 


□   Money  Enclosed 

Use  this  advertisement  as  your  order  blank 
Music  Sent  on  Approval 


DAYNES  MUSIC  CO. 

145  SOUTH  STATE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  84111 

Please  send  the  nnusic  indicated  above: 

□  On    Approval  □   Charge 

□   Money  Enclosed 

Name 


Address 

City  and  State. 


The  totally  new 


DauneslMiNiG 

L^****^^^"* 


145   South   State 


PARK    FREE 

in    rhe   spacious    lot   just   east   of   our   new 

store  ...  or   in   any  of  the  downtown   lots. 

WE    VALIDATE 


AT  CONFERENCE 

Sarah   Heron 
Paisley,  Scotland 

The  Cannon  girls  look  wonderful, 

White  blouse  and   black,   black  hair. 

Their  faces  are  so  radiant! 

No  beauty  can  compare. 

Their  eyes  so  dark,   but  full  of  light, 

A  picture  to  behold. 

As  their  lips,  they  part  in  song, 

Make  sounds  like  tinkling  gold. 

All  our  girls  are  beautiful — 
Each  one  without  compare; 
Heather  Macrae  with  auburn   hair. 
Smiling  face  with   radiant  glow; 
Two  rows  of  snow  white  blouses! 
Adorned  our  girls  so  pure! 
It  makes  one  think  of  heaven 
With   light  of  a  bright  azure. 


A  Few  Reservations  Available  on 
PAGEANT  TOURS 

Bus:     July  16-18-23 

Air:      July  19  -  Start  $245.00 

SEE     UTAH 

CANYON   LAND  TOURS 

(Labor  Day  Holiday) 

MEXICO  —  $99.00 

ALASKA  -  $280.00 

HAWAII  -  From  $399.00 

Depart  July  12  —  Aug.  12  —  Sept.  3 

Oct.  15  -  Nov.  18 

ORIENT  HOLIDAY 

Summer   and    Fall   —  WEST   INDIES 

Fall    and    Winter  -  CARIBBEAN 

AROUND  THE   WORLD   IN  80  DAYS 

Europe  Auto — Europe 

COLORAMA  -  NEW  ENGLAND 

35   Days 

DONT  FORGET 
ROSE  PARADE  TOUR! 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 

no  East  2nd  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

328-8982  485-2444 
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BLACK  HILLS 
PASSION   PLAY  TOUR 

August  21 

SOUTHERN   PARKS 

Labor  Day  Tour 
September  3 

NEW  ENGLAND- 
CANADIAN   FALL  TOUR 

September  3 

HAWAIIAN 
ALOHA  TOUR 

October  15 

ROSE  PARADE  TOURS 

December  27 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  —  359-8051 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  olive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepcM-ed  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  S5.25 

Yearly  Index  included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below  if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 


Postage   Rates   from 

Salt    Lake 

City,    Utah 

Zone  1  and  2    55 

Zone  3    60 

Zone  4    65 

Zone  5    80 

Zone  6 
Zone  7 
Zone  8 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 
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Mrs.   Annie   Erickson    Benson 
Logan,   Utah 


Mrs.   Needa  Johnson  Jensen 
Salt   Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Amanda  Crum  Angle 
Glendale,  California 
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Mrs.   Louie  Burt  Evans 
Brigham  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Ammar  Elizabeth   Pickett  Bott 
Burley,   Idaho 
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Mrs.  Olivia   Malmquist  Sandberg 
Montebello,  California 


99 


99 


Mrs.  Sarah   Francis  Hendon 
Warren,  Arkansas 


Mrs.   Mary  Flint  House 
Brigham  City,   Utah 
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Mrs.   Mary  Ann   Mitchell  Decker 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Ann  Cottam   Miller 
St.  George,   Utah 

Mrs.  Carola  J.  Wurzbach 
Fullerton,  California 
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95 


Mrs.  Chelnecha   Damron   Barron 
Inkom,   Idaho 


Mrs.  Anne  Kerstena   Nielson   Busk 
Monroe,   Utah 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Rahing  Regh 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 
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Mrs.   Emma   Rigby  Jacobs  Williams 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Lauretta   Mattison   Borup 
Layton,   Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  Francis  Robinson 
Kirtland,   New  Mexico 


90 


Mrs.   Millesant  Wheelock  Wilson 
Mountain  View,  Wyoming 

Mrs.   Lorena   Mahoney  Gates 
Paradise,  California 

Mrs.   Irene  Smith   Merrill   Richards 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Bertha  Spring  Gessel 
Logan,   Utah 

Mrs.   Harriet  E.   Butler  Pulsipher 
Eagar,  Arizona 

Mrs.   Ellen   Kap  Hansen 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Daisy  Burt  Reeder 
Brigham  City,   Utah 
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TAKE  HEED  TO  YOURSELVES 

$4.95 

Gospel  Discourses  of 
PRESIDENT 

JOSEPH  FIELDING  SMITH 

Deseret  Book  is  proud  to  present  this  sig- 
nificant new  volume  as  part  of  the  90th 
birthday  anniversary  celebration  of  Presi- 
dent Smith.  A  choice  compilation  of  sermons 
and  writings,  this  book  includes  the  warning 
voice  that  President  Smith  has  raised  to 
members  of  the  Church  during  his  56  years 
as  a  General  Authority. 


PLEASE  TELL  ME  $2.95 

By  Elizabeth  and  Stanley  Schoenfeld 

Contrary  to  the  old  statement,  today's  children  seem  to 
be  heard  as  much  as  they  are  seen,  and  they  ask  a  lot  of 
questions.  Here  is  a  book  by  parents,  written  for  parents 
and  teachers  alike,  to  help  answer  many  of  the  Gospel 
questions  which  children  constantly  ask. 


COM   P  A  N  Y 

44  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD  MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO.  MAIN  ST,  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 


Name. 


Order  from:    Deseret  Book  Company, 
4^4  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah    84110,   Or   777   South   Main, 
Orange,  California  92669 

Please  send  me 

n  TAKE  HEED  TO  YOURSELVES 

n  PLEASE  TELL  ME 

I  enclose  a  check/money  order  to  cover  cost  of  pur- 
chases. Total  cost  to  include  3'/2%  sales  tax  for 
Utah  residents  ordering  from  Salt  Lake  Store,  Or 
4%  sales  tax  for  California  residents  ordering  from 
Orange  Store.  Or,  I  have  an  account  —  please 
charge  me. 

R  S.  AUG.  66 


Address. 

City 


State. 


Zip. 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Birthdays 
are  fun... 

and  this  is  our  7Sth! 


Yes,  U  and  I  Sugar  built 
its  first  factory  in  Lehi,  Utah, 
in  1891  —  75  years  ago. 
And  to  help  celebrate  our 
anniversary,  we  had  Cynthia 
Scott,  our  U  and  I  home 
economist,  create  a  U  and  I 
Sugar  75th  BIRTHDAY 
CAKE  . . .  especially  for  you. 
Here's  the  recipe: 


Uandl  75th  Birthday  Cake 


2  cups  granulated 
U  AND  t  SUGAR 
1  cup  butter 
4  egg  yolks 
2V^  cups  flour,  sifted 
y*  teaspoon  salt 
y*  cup  buttermilk 


1  pkg.  German  sweet  chocolate 

yi  cup  boiling  water 

1  teaspoon  soda 

y*  cup  buttermilk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

4  egg  wtiites,  beaten  until  stiff 

%  cup  sliced  almonds 


Cream  sugar  and  butter  until  light  and  fluffy,  add  egg 
yolks  one  at  a  time  and  beat  well  after  the  addition  of 
each.  Add  flour  and  salt  alternately  with  %  cup  butter- 
milk. Melt  chocolate  in  boiling  water,  dissolve  soda  in 
V4  cup  buttermilk  and  mix  these  two  until  smooth.  Add 
vanilla.  Fold  into  creamed  mixture.  Fold  in  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  into  three  9"  layer  cake  pans  or  a  set  of 
tiered  cake  pans,  greased  and  floured  on  bottom.  Sprinkle 
the  tops  of  two  layers  with 
sliced  almonds.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees) 
25  to  30  minutes.  Cool. 

Use  your  favorite  frosting 
and  tilling. 
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We  are  presently  serving  as  mission- 
aries in  a  small  town  in  El  Salvador. 
Several  weeks  ago  we  organized  the 
Relief  Society  here  in  our  branch.  Every 
month  when  we  receive  the  Magazine, 
the  sisters  are  anxious  to  have  us 
translate  new  recipes  into  Spanish  so 
they,  too,  may  enjoy  the  wonderful 
food  ideas  that  are  found  in  the  Mag- 
azine. Of  course,  the  missionaries  re- 
ceive their  share  of  the  benefits,  as 
the  sisters  always  want  to  try  out  their 
new  dishes  on  us.  We  just  received  the 
good  news  from  the  mission  president's 
wife  that  the  Magazine  will  soon  be 
available  in  Spanish  for  the.  sisters  here 
in  Latin  America.  Wfe  have  received 
several  subscriptions  already,  and  the 
women  here  are  really  enthused  about 
the  idea  of  having  the  Magazine  written 
in  their  own  language. 

David  F.  Corrigan 

Erick  Ronnie  Soto 

Sonsonate,   El  Salvador 

In  the  May  1966  issue,  Sister  Leah 
Green  expressed  beautifully  the 
"Thoughts  of  a  Latter-day  Saint 
Mother."  May  I  add  my  agreement  to 
her  heartfelt  prayer.  We  are  truly 
blessed  sisters  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  seek  and  receive  guidance  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  towards  being  good 
wives  and  rearing  our  children  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  would  have  us  do. 
Being  a  convert  of  three  years,  and 
mother  of  four  precious  spirits,  I  am 
thankful   for  the  gospel   plan. 

Mrs.  Laretta  Johnson 
Napa,  California 

I  must  thank  Sister  Margery  S.  Stewart 
for  the  heart-warming,  inspirational 
story  "Wheat  for  the  Wise"  (serial  con- 
cluded in  July  1966).  I  am  sure  if 
she  realized  the  joy  she  has  given  so 
many,  she  would  know,  indeed,  that 
she  has  stored  up  rewards  in  heaven. 
Vema  V.  Rogers 
Barstow,  California 


i  am  delighted  with  the  lessons  outline 
(in  the  June  Magazine)  for  the  coming 
season.  I  stand  to  be  improved  100 
per  cent  this  year  through  the  lessons. 
Every  lesson  is  just  what  I  have  been 
needing. 

Mrs.  B.  V.  Peterson 
Ottawa,  Canada 

They  say  everyone  has  a  "look-alike," 
and  after  reading  in  the  July  Magazine 
the  article  "Songs  My  Mother  Sang," 
I  realize  we  may  have,  also,  "do- 
alikes."  The  way  this  mother  sang  and 
the  songs  she  sang  were  identical  to 
the  favorites  of  my  family.  I  recall  at 
Christmastime,  I  was  training  my 
daughter  to  dry  the  silverware,  and 
the  tune  "Silver  Bells"  was  very  pop- 
ular. My  lyrics  went  like  this  "Silver- 
ware ....  silverware  ....  it's  drying 
time  in  the  kitchen.  .  .  ."  These  me- 
lodious tones  brought  my  young  one 
running  and  smiling.  Song  had  made 
work  a  joy. 

Mayda  Reeves 
Idaho  Falls,   Idaho 

I  thank  you  with  gratitude  and  hap- 
piness for  the  article  on  "The  Glean- 
ers" (June  1966,  by  Floyd  Breinholt), 
It  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  my 
day,  and  I  have  turned  to  it  many 
times  since.  One  need  of  the  women 
In  the  world  today  is  a  re-emphasis  of 
the  cultural  aspects  in  this  life  of  ours. 
We  truly  need  to  ponder  more  deeply 
the  gentle  beauty  found  in  art. 

Kay  Peterson 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Every  month  a  Relief  Society  Magazine 
is  being  sent  to  me  since  years  ago.  I 
do  love  it,  and  today  I  feel  overwhelmed 
with  joy  receiving  the  Magazine  from 
unknown  sisters.  Reading  it  improves 
my  English  language,  and  best  of  all, 
it  leads  me  into  a  fine  garden  of 
heavenly  flowers. 

Margarida  Christina  Larsen 
Londrina,  Parana,  Brazil 
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THE 

TESTIMONY 
OF  A 
PROPHET 


Birthday  Congratulations 

to  President  David  0.  McKay 

September  8,  1966 


Behold,  here  is  wisdom;  yea,  to 
be  a  seer,  and  a  revelator,  a  trans- 
lator, and  a  prophet,  having  all  the 
gifts  of  God  which  he  bestows  upon 
the  head  of  the  church  (D&C  107: 
92). 

■  On  this  ninety-third  birth- 
day of  President  David  0.  Mc- 
Kay, Relief  Society  members 
in  all  the  stakes  and  missions 
of  the  Church  extend  to  him 
their  love  and  their  apprecia- 
tion for  his  prophetic  counsel. 
With  gratitude  and  rejoicing, 
the  women  of  the  Church  re- 
call at  this  birthday  time  the 
teachings  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Prophet  who  dwells  among 
us,  and  who  has  traveled  to 
the  continents  and  the  islands 
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of  the  sea — to  the  many  nations — declaring  his  steadfast  faith  in 
the  restored  gospel.  As  a  special  witness,  ordained  as  prophet,  seer, 
and  revelator,  he  has  spoken  with  authority  and  inspiration  as  one 
called  in  these  latter-days  to  declare  that  the  Redeemer  lives  and  has 
placed  upon  the  earth  a  knowledge  of  his  plan  of  salvation. 

President  McKay's  testimony  is  a  light  and  an  illumination  for  all 
who  are  striving  to  perfect  their  own  understanding  of  the  gospel  and 
to  plan  their  lives  in  accordance  with  divine  direction.  Throughout  the 
years  of  his  ministry  among  the  saints  and  during  his  world-wide 
journeys,  he  has  widened  the  horizons  of  those  who  have  heard  his 
voice,  and  has  lifted  to  higher  aspirations  the  spiritual  yearnings  of 
those  who  seek  a  true  and  eternal  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

Many  of  these  treasures  of  truth  —  words  of  testimony  —  have 
become  a  heritage  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  direction.  On  this  occasion 
of  President  McKay's  birthday,  we  consider  again  a  sparkling  garland 
from  his  prophetic  gems  of  truth,  and  we  are  strengthened  anew  by 
his  testimony  of  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  restored  gospel: 

I  know  he  lives  and  his  power  is  potent;  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  he  has  restored  in  this  dispensation  the  complete  plan  of  salvation. 

As  surely  as  you  can  tune  in  on  the  radio  and  hear  voices  from  afar,  so 
sure  am  I  that  God  our  Father  lives,  and  the  soul  of  man  can  commune  with 
him  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  give  you  that  as  my  testimony;  I  know  it. 

I  testify  to  you  that  God  lives,  and  that  he  is  guiding  this  Church,  that  he 
has  inspired  those  at  the  head,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  inspire  them  and 
lead  them.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  this  sense  of  unwavering  trust  that  I  refer  to  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
most  important  need  of  the  world  —  a  belief  that  determines  a  man's  religion. 
It  is  more  than  a  mere  feeling.  It  is  power  that  moves  to  action  and  should  be  in 
human  life  the  most  basic  of  all  motivating  forces.  ...  I  commend  you  to  think 
seriously  about  these  matters.  They  give  comfort  and  solace  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way.  .  .  . 

God  has  spoken.  The  day  of  Israel  is  here,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  is  not  far  off.  How  many  years  it  matters  not.  It  is  nearby.  We  must  do  our 
part  and  prepare  for  it. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  appearing  of  two 
heavenly  Beings  to  the  boy  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  revealing  the  personal 
identity  respectively  of  God  the  Eternal  Father  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

As  Relief  Society  women  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear  and 
bear  record  of  the  counsel  and  the  testimony  of  President  McKay, 
we  wish  for  him  on  his  birthday  much  happiness  and  contentment  and 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  for  his  welfare.  Truly,  we  are  thankful  that 
a  prophet  dwells  among  us. 
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REPORT 


International 
Council  of  Women  Conference 


May  14-26,  1966 


President  Belle  S.  Spafford 


■  The  International  Council  of 
Women  (ICW)  held  its  26th 
Triennial  Conference  May  14-26, 
1966,  in  Teheran,  Iran,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Princess  Ashraf, 
chairman  of  the  High  Council  of 
Women  of  Iran  and  twin  sister 
of  the  Shah.  Queen  Farah,  the 
beautiful  wife  of  the  Shah,  was 
patron  of  the  conference.  She 
gave  the  opening  address,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  by  the  Prin- 
cess. The  Queen  and  the  Princess 
attended  a  number  of  the  meet- 
ings and  entertained  the  dele- 
gates at  an  elaborate  buffet 
dinner  at  the  historic  and  lavish 
Golestan  Palace.  The  dinner  was 
followed  by  a  colorful  program  of 
native  music  and  dancing,  pre- 
sented from  a  glittering  stage  in 
the  palace  gardens,  with  partic- 
ipants dressed  in  native  costume. 
The  invitation  to  hold  the  con- 
ference in  Teheran  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  ICW  in  recognition 
of  the  Iranian  women  having 
been  granted  suffrage  in  1963. 
Prior  to  1936  the  women  were 
veiled.  The  liberation  of  the 
women  is  regarded  as  one  of 
three  major  programs  of  the 
Shah,  Reza  Pahlavi,  designed  to 
promote  progress  and  advance 
the  nation.  The  other  two  pro- 


grams are  land  reform  and  a 
crash  program  to  correct  illiter- 
acy. Today  several  women  are  in 
the  Iranian  Parliament. 

Iran  is  predominantly  a  Mos- 
lem country,  with  Friday  ob- 
served as  the  Sabbath.  The 
United  States  delegation  arrived 
on  a  Friday  and  had  difficulty 
getting  someone  to  help  with 
luggage.  Iran  is  a  country  of 
sharp  contrasts.  Teheran,  the 
capital  city,  retains  much  that  is 
ancient  in  character;  yet  amazes 
one  with  much  that  is  new  and 
modern.  Many  women  still  wear 
the  Chadorr  (a  shawl-like  wrap 
which  covers  the  head  and  body) . 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  stu- 
dents with  their  books  and  pa- 
pers studying  at  night  under  the 
street  lamps.  Yet  the  city  boasts 
a  modern  airport,  modern  hotels, 
and  new  business  buildings. 
Much  of  the  intricate  and  beau- 
tiful ancient  Persian  arts  and 
crafts  has  been  preserved,  such 
as  carpet  weaving  and  ornamen- 
tal engravings  on  beautifully  de- 
signed brass  objects.  Iranian 
women  are  pretty,  intelligent, 
and  socially  gracious. 

The  conference  was  attended 
by  approximately  600  women 
representing  national  councils  of 
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sixty  nations.  During  the  con- 
ference, seven  additional  councils 
were  accepted  as  members.  Each 
participating  national  council  is 
allowed  a  number  of  voting  dele- 
gates according  to  the  size  of  its 
membership.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women  (NCW)  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  largest 
councils  and  the  oldest  member 
of  the  ICW,  was  allowed  ten 
voting  delegates  with  ten  alter- 
nates. Distinct  recognition  was 
accorded  the  Relief  Society  and 
the  YWMIA  in  the  appointment 
of  the  presidents  of  these  two 
auxiliaries  of  the  Church  as  vot- 
ing delegates.  President  Spafford 
was  assigned  to  the  section  on 
Social  Welfare  and  President 
Florence  S.  Jacobsen  to  the  sec- 
tion on  Youth  and  the  Family. 
Other  sections  and  the  voting 
United  States  council  delegate 
assigned  to  each  were  as  follows: 

Education — Judith  S.  Randall 
Health — Dr.  Katherine  Merritt 
Housing— Edythe  F.  Bull 
Music — Dr.  Grace  H..  Spofford 
Handicrafts — Vanderbuilt  Webb 
Migration — Valodejmyr  Pushkar 
Finance — Hope  Scherry 
Cinema — Dudley  Seldon 
Press  and  Public  Relations — 

Countess  Alicia  Paolozvi 
International  Relations — Mrs. 

Talbot,  wife  of  Ambassador  to 

Greece 
Trades  and  Professions — Dr. 

Dorothy  Gregg 
Home  Economics — Mary  B. 

Wood 

The  announced  theme  of  the 
conference  was  "Ancient  Values 
in   a   Changing   World."   As   the 


conference  progressed,  this  theme 
seemed  to  become  submerged, 
however,  with  a  new  theme, 
of  "Community  Development," 
gaining  ascendancy,  spearheaded 
by  an  impressive  address  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Danish  delega- 
tion in  which  she  advocated  pro- 
grams and  action  that  would 
afford  greater  opportunity  for 
women  in  community  life,  indi- 
cating a  need  for  this  even  in 
the  developed  countries.  She 
pointed  out  that  women,  in  turn, 
would  then  be  able  to  make  more 
constructive  contributions  to- 
ward community  development. 

The  ICW,  at  its  triennial  con- 
ferences, has  always  aimed  to 
present  factual  data  in  its  efforts 
to  focus  the  attention  of  organ- 
ized women  on  matters  related 
to  family  and  community  life  and 
to  encourage  efforts  to  correct 
unfavorable  conditions,  as  well  as 
to  chart  courses  aimed  toward 
improving  family  and  community 
life.  Resolutions  designed  to  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes  are  drawn  up  in  the 
respective  sectional  meetings  and 
adopted,  amended,  or  rejected  in 
the  plenary  sessions.  No  national 
council,  however,  can  be  com- 
mitted to  any  cause  or  project 
recommended  by  the  ICW  except 
by  its  own  vote.  The  right  to  vote 
or  abstain  from  voting  on  any 
resolution  is  an  inherent  right  of 
national  councils  holding  ICW 
membership. 

The  delegates  were  informed, 
public-spirited  women,  holding 
positions  of  distinction  and  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  coun- 
tries.   Many    were    members    of 


General  President  of  Relief  Society  Belle  S.  Spafford  and  President  Florence  S. 
Jacobsen  of  the  Young  Womens  Mutual  Improvement  Association  departing  from 
New  York  City  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  International  Council  of  Women. 
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their  parliaments.  Each  seemed 
eager  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  others  and  to  work  united- 
ly in  a  spirit  of  friendship  for 
goals  of  common  importance. 
Traditions,  cultures,  degrees  of 
development,  differing  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  conditions 
made  it  difficult,  at  times,  for 
delegates  to  come  together  on 
resolutions  that  all  could  fully 
support. 

In  the  plenary  sessions,  pro- 
gram participants  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  importance  of  good  home 
and  family  life;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  advanced  ideas  and 
made  proposals  for  programs  that 
would  increase  the  participation 
of  women  in  community  life  and 
take  them  more  and  more  from 
their  homes  and  their  children. 

The  discussions  in  the  Social 
Welfare  Section  assumed  a  def- 
inite aspect  of  moral  welfare, 
with  the  varied  social  implica- 
tions. The  Convenor,  Madame 
Droin  of  Switzerland,  summa- 
rized reports  of  the  participating 
councils  on  birth  control  and 
prostitution,  which  had  been  des- 
ignated areas  for  study  and  fact- 
finding for  the  last  three-year 
period.  The  study  of  birth  control 
had  been  initiated  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  three  years 
ago  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  production  and  economic  re- 
sources in  some  countries  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing 
population.  Prostitution  seemed 
to  be  of  importance  to  organized 
women  in  view  of  the  increases 
of  venereal  diseases  in  many 
countries,  and  the  problem,  in 
some  of  the  developing  countries, 
of  girls  being  attracted  from  rural 
areas  to  urban  centers  by  the 
seemingly  better  opportunities 
there,  only  to  find  themselves  in- 


adequately equipped  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  job  opportunities 
and  to  cope  with  life  in  the  cities 
while  separated  from  families  and 
friends.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  number  of  them  were 
turning  to  prostitution. 

Reports  of  participating  coun- 
cils indicated  that  prostitution  is 
declining.  Delegates  admitted, 
however,  that  sex  promiscuity  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  increase, 
creating  serious  social  problems 
in  its  wake. 

The  Social  Welfare  Section  dis- 
cussions led  to  a  motion,  in 
the  section  that  the  study  of 
birth  control  be  no  longer  pur- 
sued by  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women.  It  was  the  opinion 
that  this  matter  would  be  best 
left  to  the  respective  national 
councils  to  deal  with  in  their  own 
countries  according  to  needs  and 
circumstances,  taking  into  ac- 
count religious  viewpoints.  It  was 
further  decided  no  longer  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  prostitution.  A 
resolution  finalizing  the  study  of 
this  subject  was  adopted. 

Delegates  were  aroused  over 
the  increase  in  sexual  promiscu- 
ity. It  was  agreed  that  recommen- 
dation be  made  to  the  plenary 
session  that  the  next  three-year 
study  center  around  the  follow- 
ing general  divisions: 

Promiscuity — contributing  fac- 
tors, and  related  social  evils  and 
treatment  programs. 

Community  Development,  in- 
cluding emphasis  on  productive 
leisure-time  activities. 

Also,  the  legal  aspects  of  child 
placements  would  be  considered 
by  the  Laws  and  Suffrage  Sec- 
tion. 

Delegates  in  the  Child  and 
Family  Section  talked  of  ways  of 
making    the   home  the   honored 
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Her  Majesty  Queen  Farah;  Mrs.  Erwin  M.  Schuller  of  Great  Britain,  Presi- 
dent, International  Council  of  Women;  Princess  Ashraf  of  Iran. 


place  in  the  community,  how  to 
estabUsh  family  stability,  and 
home  problems  arising  where  a 
mother  works  outside  the  home, 
and  the  need  of  care  for  children. 
Three  codes  of  conduct  worked 
out  by  parents  and  children  in 
three  United  States  communities 
on  standards  of  dress,  dating, 
morals,  driving,  and  school  stud- 
ies were  presented.  President 
Jacobsen  said. 

The  Section  of  Health  was  of 
particular  interest  and  national 
health  and  medical  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Medicare  program  of 
the  United  States,  were  ex- 
plained. Discussions  followed, 
which  pointed  up  a  need  for  more 
hospital  and  nursing  home  facil- 
ities; more  nurses — both  pro- 
fessional   and    semi-professional 


(licensed  practical  nurses) ;  more 
effective  use  of  available  nursing 
resources;  more  training  pro- 
grams in  home  nursing;  more  in- 
tensive public  health  education 
programs.  The  variance  in  nurse 
training  programs  was  very  pro- 
nounced, ranging  from  a  few 
weeks  in  one  of  the  developing 
countries  to  four  years  in  some 
of  the  developed  countries  for  so- 
called  registered  nurses. 

On  the  whole,  the  resolutions 
passed  in  the  plenary  sessions 
were  based  on  factual  informa- 
tion, thoughtfully  prepared,  and 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
international  women. 

The  entire  conference  had 
excellent  official  recognition. 
Delegates  were  entertained,  in 
addition  to  the  dinner  given  by 
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the  Queen  and  the  Princess, 
by  the  Mayor  of  Teheran,  and  by 
distinguished  Iranian  women  in 
their  homes.  A  highlight  of  the 
visit  to  Iran  was  the  party  given 
by  the  wife  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador and  the  American  wom- 
en attached  to  the  Embassy.  The 
party  was  held  in  the  American 
Embassy  garden  where  Persian 
rugs  were  spread  over  the  lawns. 
The  tables  were  beautiful  and 
abundantly  laden  with  American 
food. 

Each  American  delegate  was 
assigned  an  American  woman  at- 
tached to  the  Embassy  as  host- 
ess. Mrs.  Preston  Cannady,  the 
wife  of  Colonel  Cannady,  Chief 
of  the  Iranian  Gendarme  Mis- 
sion, was  hostess  for  President 
Spafford  and  President  Jacobsen. 
She  proved  a  blessing  to  us — 
generous  in  providing  a  car  and 
driver  for  our  convenience,  enter- 
taining us  a  number  of  times  in 
her  spacious  and  beautiful  home, 
advising  us  regarding  food  and 
water,  and  showing  countless 
other  considerations.  A  Prot- 
estant herself,  she  took  us  to 
the  Protestant  Church  on  the 
Sabbath  (Sunday).  Later,  she 
located  for  us,  through  the  Cath- 
olic priest,  a  branch  of  our 
Church,  which  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  sacrament 
meeting  and  to  meet  with  Relief 
Society  and  MIA  sisters.  This 
was  a  great  joy  to  us. 

One  especially  interesting  ex- 
perience came  during  the  con- 
ference when  an  Iranian  woman, 
Mrs.  Hadjar  Tarbiat,  a  member 
of  the  Parliament,  privately  told 
Sister  Spafford  of  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  unveiling  Iranian  wom- 
en and  later  in  achieving  suff- 
rage for  them.  She  said  she  did 
considerable  research  on  the  sub- 


ject of  suffrage.  In  her  research 
she  read  of  the  activities  of  Utah 
women  (Mormon)  in  obtaining 
national  suffrage  in  the  United 
States.  She  gave  Sister  Spafford 
her  card  and  urged  that  they 
communicate  with  one  another  in 
the  interest  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  franchise. 

It  is  impressive  to  contemplate 
the  power  inherent  in  the  confer- 
ence through  its  connection  with 
so  many  important  organizations 
of  women  of  the  world.  Participa- 
tion was  a  great  experience  for 
Sister  Jacobsen  and  Sister  Spaf- 
ford. 

Our  trip  was  made  more  pleas- 
urable and  profitable  through 
our  visits  en  route  home  to  the 
Southern  Far  East,  the  Korean, 
and  also  the  Northern  Far  East 
Missions.  We  had  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  Relief  Society 
and  MIA  leaders  located  con- 
veniently near  the  meeting  places 
in  Hong  Kong,  Taipei,  Korea, 
Tokyo,  and  Manila.  We  attended 
Sunday  School  in  Taipei  in  a 
beautiful  and  comfortable  new 
meetinghouse.  We  also  attended 
a  district  quarterly  conference  in 
a  beautiful  new  meetinghouse  in 
Manila. 

Generally  speaking,  we  found 
the  Relief  Society  and  MIA  func- 
tioning well.  We  were  pleased 
with  the  good  quality  leadership 
of  these  two  auxiliaries. 

We  had  a  number  of  choice  and 
deeply  moving  personal  experi- 
ences, which  bore  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  is  watching 
over  his  work  in  these  faraway 
lands;  that  his  protective  care 
was  about  us,  and  that  the  gospel 
and  what  it  does  for  the  individ- 
ual who  accepts  and  lives  it,  is 
the  greatest  miracle  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  today. 
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Korean  Mission   Relief  Society  District  Board 


Seoul   (Korea)   May  30,    1966 


Seated,  left  to  right:   Sister  Lee;  Relief  Society  President  Belle  S.  Spafford; 
Shirley  Palmer;  President  Florence  S.  Jacobsen  of  the  Young  Womens  Mutual 
Improvement  Association;   Louise  Roos;   Sister  Kim. 
Standing,  left  to  right:  Sisters  Choi,  Pak,  Kim,  Chung,  Chung,  Kim. 


Southern  Far  East  Mission,   Baguio  (Philippine  Islands)  Branch  Bazaar 
May  28,   1966 

Left  to  right:   Aida  Huliganga;  Susana  Hiyon;  Ceil  Jenson;  Wilma  Galimba; 
Lilian  Mac-Nae;  Josephine  Willis;  Tuesita  Colar  Ganio;  Cely  Ceba  del  Rosario. 


Northern   Far  East  Mission,  Tokyo  (Japan)   Branch   Relief  Society 

Assembled  at  the   Mission   Home,  June  2,   1966 

Second  row,  beginning  third  from  the  left:  President  Florence  S.  Jacobsen  of 
the  Young  Womens  Mutual  Improvement  Association;  Judy  N.  Komatsu, 
Supervisor  of  the  women's  auxiliaries.  Northern  Far  East  Mission;  General 
President  of  Relief  Society,  Belle  S.  Spafford;  Toshiko  Yanakido,  President, 
Northern  Far  East  Mission  Relief  Society. 


ARROWHEAD 

eggy  Tangren 


For  centuries  —  lost  — 
^  This  sculptured  stone 

*«H4S  told  me  what  I  should  have  known 
While  listening  in  this  quiet  wood 
To  sounds  I   have  not  understood; 
b  the  stealthy  pad  of  a  hunter's  feet 
On  vanished  trails. 

And  now  we  meet 
Beneath  this  ancient  witness  tree 
That  shadowed  him,  and  shelters  me. 

The  measured  bending  of  the  bow, 
The  zinging  as  the  arrows  go 
Straight  and  final,  the  heavy  breath 
Of  fallen  deer,  the  gasp  of  death  — 
I  hear  — 

How  could   I   not  have  known? 
The  forest's  memory  is  my  own. 


Always  Be  Near  Me 


Frances  C.  Yost 


■  Maurine  Martin  opened  her 
eyes  to  a  perfect  morning.  But 
her  own  day  couldn't  be  perfect, 
unless  she  could  iron  out  one 
great  big  problem  between  herself 
and  Con. 

Tomorrow  she  wanted  to  leave 
for  a  three-day  art  convention. 
That  is,  she  would  if  Con  would 
give  his  consent  for  her  to  go. 
She  surely  wasn't  going  without 
his  good  wishes  .  .  .  and  his  bless- 
ing. 

Maurine  had  looked  forward  to 
the  convention  since  the  first  day 
she  had  read  about  it,  oh,  just 
months  ago.  Everything  she  had 
done,  every  article  of  clothing  she 
had  bought  or  made  since  then, 
had  been  with  the  idea  of  the 
convention  in  mind.  She  had  even 
stocked  the  deep  freeze  with 
goodies  and  main  dishes  to  be 
used  in  her  absence,  even  though 
Con  was  mighty  handy  as  a  cook 
himself.  Con  could  manage  alone, 
that  wasn't  the  problem.  It  was 
simply  that  he  never  wanted  her 
to  go,  to  leave  him. 

Maurine's  very  soul  hungered 
to  go  to  this  art  center  for  in- 
struction. She  saw  herself  as  a 
rare  painting  not  yet  finished, 
needing  a  bold,  understanding 
brush  to  bring  out  its  three  di- 


mensional reality.  Attending  this 
art  show,  these  study  classes 
where  she  would  meet  other 
struggling  artists,  she  thought, 
would  be  helpful.  There  she 
would  not  only  be  able  to  study 
the  finest  paintings  which  would 
be  on  exhibit,  but  some  of  the 
finest  instructors  were  scheduled 
to  be  there  and  hold  classes. 

Yes,  Maurine  thought,  she  had 
worked  and  planned  and  pre- 
pared and  hoped  and  dreamed, 
but  she  hadn't  prepared  Con  for 
her  going. 

Maurine  folded  her  arms  over 
her  breast  in  a  prayerful  attitude 
as  she  snuggled  under  the  covers. 
Her  voice  whispered,  "Three  full 
days  of  art  study,  if  only  I  can 

go." 

It  had  been  a  restless  night  for 
her.  When  Maurine  had  men- 
tioned the  art  convention,  a 
strained  silence  ensued. 

Maurine  had  hoped  for  a 
chance  to  talk  things  over  before 
the  day  began;  but  when  sleep 
came  to  her  toward  morning,  Con 
had  slipped  out  without  waking 
her,  and  no  doubt  had  started 
his  busy  day.  Con  was  always 
busy. 

Maurine  realized  she  should 
have  told  Con  about  the  art  con- 
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vention  months  ago.  She  would 
have,  but  Con  never  hked  her  to 
leave  him,  even  to  see  her  folks 
for  a  few  days.  When  she  re- 
turned he  welcomed  her  warmly 
and  everything  was  heavenly  un- 
til she  mentioned  going  some- 
place again. 


So  Maurine  had  dreamed  of 
this  art  convention  and  made 
minute,  detailed  preparation 
without  bringing  up  the  subject. 
Yesterday,  on  Monday,  she  had 
finally  found  courage  to  mention 
it.  Tomorrow,  Wednesday,  she 
would  have  to  leave,  if  she  were 
going.  Con  didn't  know  how  im- 
portant art  was  to  her  .  .  .  deep 
inside. 

Last  night  when  she  had 
brought  up  the  subject  of  going. 
Con  had  been  annoyed.  He  be- 
came stoney.  Maurine  wondered 
what  the  day  would  bring.  Well, 
she  must  pull  herself  from  the 
warm  bed  and  meet  the  day, 
whatever  its  problems. 

The  Martin  home  was  attrac- 
tive. It  was  the  farm  home  that 
Con  had  always  known.  It  was 
a  good  farm,  and,  since  Con  was 
an  only  child  and  his  father  and 
mother  were  both  dead,  it  be- 
longed to  them  entirely  ...  no 
mortgages,  no  debts.  They  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  they 
still  had  their  youth,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  family  of  their  own. 

Maurine  slipped  on  a  pretty 
housedress,  primped  a  little  in 
front  of  the  mirror,  and  went  to 
the  kitchen.  The  old  farm  kitch- 
en resembled  a  cheery  Currier 
and  Ives  print,  fragrant  and 
wholesome.  Maurine  started  mak- 
ing French  toast.  Con  especially 
liked  her  French  toast.  Someone 


had  said  the  way  to  a  man's 
heart  was  through  his  stomach. 
A  person  could  try.  But  Maurine 
was  rather  certain  it  would  take 
more  than  food  to  break  through 
Con's  cocoon  of  silence. 
'Maurine  glanced  out  of  the 
window.  Con  was  coming  toward 
the  house  swinging  the  milk 
buckets,  but  he  wasn't  whistling 
as  he  usually  did.  She  went  to 
the  back  door  and  held  it  open 
for  him. 

"Good  morning.  Con  darling." 
Maurine  smiled  with  affection. 

Con  washed  and  sat  down  at 
his  place.  Usually  he  showed  her 
the  courtesy  of  holding  her  chair 
for  her. 

"How  is  everything  outside 
this  beautiful  morning?" 

No  reply. 

"Any  new  little  calves?"  she 
asked  with  sparkling  eye  trans- 
mittance.  No  contact. 

"No."  Con's  eyes  reflected  the 
sour  grapefruit  before  him. 

"I  made  French  toast!" 

"Didn't  need  to  put  yourself 
out."  Mournful  facial  expression. 

"Why  no  trouble  at  all.  I 
simply  love  to  cook  for  you,"  she 
said  with  a  wasted  smile. 

"Are  you  plowing  today?"  with 
deepest  interest. 

"No.  Planting."  Sulkiness  dark- 
ened the  depths  of  his  eyes. 

"Then  you'll  be  really  hungry 
at  dinnertime.  What  would  you 
like?" 

"Too  busy  to  stop,"  he  mum- 
bled. 

"Then  I'll  bring  lunch  to  the 
field!"  Her  voice  was  helpful. 

"Don't  bother.  Too  busy  to 
stop  to  eat." 

Con  took  his  hat  from  the 
hanger  behind  the  door  and  was 
gone. 
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Maurine  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  watched  until  he  mounted 
his  tractor  and  rode  off.  Arms 
akimbo,  she  muttered  to  the 
great  outdoors  in  general:  ''What 
does  one  do  when  a  man  just 
won't  communicate?'' 

Maurine  did  the  dishes  and 
made  the  bed,  and  tidied  up  in 
general.  Since  she  had  neither  a 
chick  nor  a  child  to  wait  upon, 
and  since  she  had  planned  her 
going  away  step  by  step  for 
weeks,  her  housework  was  com- 
pletely caught  up.  Why,  there 
wasn't  a  speck  of  dust  to  be 
seen.  Her  clothes  were  ready  to 
pack,  but  she  didn't  plan  on 
doing  that  until  she  had  the  "go" 
sign  from  Con.  Why  did  men  .  .  . 
her  special  man,  make  life  com- 
plicated for  her? 

Maurine  tried  to  settle  herself 
to   knitting   a   sweater   she   was 


making  as  a  surprise  for  Con,  but 
the  hours  straggled  on,  instead  of 
lilting  as  they  usually  did. 

As  she  sat  in  the  tiny  genuine 
Early  American  rocker  that  had 
been  Con's  mother's  when  he  was 
a  baby,  she  wondered  what  the 
older  Mrs.  Martin  was  like.  Con's 
mother  had  died  when  he  was 
just  a  slip  of  a  boy.  Con  had 
said.  Con  had  been  reared  by  his 
father.  He  had  taken  him  out  in 
the  winter  to  feed  the  cattle,  and 
night  and  morning  to  milk  the 
cows.  He  had  taught  him  man- 
ners, saw  to  it  that  he  had  a  fine 
education.  Con  had  learned  liow 
to  do  household  tasks  as  well  as 
farm  tasks.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing Con  couldn't  whip  up  in 
the  kitchen,  if  he  decided  to  do 
so.  Then  why  was  he  so  balky 
about  her  going  away  for  a  few 
days? 

Maurine  glanced  at  the  quaint 
china  closet  with  the  Bavarian 
china  service  with  gilt  rims  and 
faded  rosebuds.  Con  said  he  had 
a  vague  recollection  of  his  father 
saying  it  had  been  a  wedding 
present,  but  they  had  never  used 
the  dishes.  Maurine  walked  across 
to  the  china  closet  and  turned  the 
key  and  opened  the  glass  door. 
She  brushed  her  finger  across  a 
fine  teacup.  There  was  a  film  of 
dust  that  she  hadn't  noticed  be- 
fore. The  china  closet  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dust-proof. 

Even  though  the  house  was 
shining  clean,  this  china  closet 
needed  a  bit  of  tidying.  Carefully 
Maurine  lifted  the  china  out  of 
the  closet,  piece  by  piece,  shelf 
by  shelf.  She  polished  each  piece 
carefully.  It  was  as  she  moved 
a  large  platter  at  the  back  that 
she  found  the  picture.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it.  It  was  a  picture 
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of  Con's  parents.  No  doubt  it  was 
their  wedding  picture,  for  his 
mother  wore  a  lovely  white  satin 
dress,  and  held  a  single  rose.  Had 
someone  deliberately  hidden  this 
picture?  She  must  talk  to  Con. 
It  should  be  framed  and  hung 
out  to  be  enjoyed,  instead  of 
hidden  away  behind  the  china 
platter  hke  this. 

Had  Con  hidden  the  picture? 
Or  had  his  father?  Could  it  be 
that  this  house,  the  whole  house 
was  too  humanly  vacant,  too 
lonesome  for  Con  to  bear  when 
she  was  gone?  Was  Con  too  much 
of  a  man  even  to  mention  it? 
No  wonder  he  was  always  un- 
happy at  her  leaving. 

Time  like  a  weaver's  shuttle 
had  woven  the  morning  into  past 
tapestry.  She  must  hurry  and 
prepare  the  finest  hot  lunch  that 
could  possibly  be  carried  to  the 
field.  Con,  too  busy  to  stop  work- 
ing, would,  nevertheless,  be  hun- 
gry as  a  wolf.  Maurine  hurried 
like  a  nimble  little  housewife 
should  at  eleven-thirty  on  a  week 
morning. 

"I  brought  a  hot  dinner," 
Maurine  announced,  when  Con 
stopped  the  tractor. 

"Good  girl!  I'm  hungry  as  a 
hungry  miner." 

"I  brought  the  card  table  and 
folding  chairs." 

"I'll  help  you  get  them.  We 
can  set  them  up  here  in  the  shade 
of  the  tractor." 

Maurine  saw  the  change  in 
Con.  Had  he  come  to  an  under- 
standing of  her  as  he  worked  in 
the  field,  as  she  had  come  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  him  as 
she  had  cleaned  out  the  dear  old 
china  closet? 

For    some    time    they    sat    in 


silence  enjoying  the  food  Maurine 
had  carefully  prepared.  Then  Con 
spoke:  "Maurine,  last  night  you 
mentioned  some  sort  of  art  con- 
vention. What  was  it,  a  three-day 
course  that  you  wanted  to  take? 
I  believe  you  said  it  started 
Thursday  morning  and  finished 
off  sometime  Saturday?" 

"Yes,  I  did  mention  it.  Con." 

Maurine  studied  his  face.  Con 
was  a  handsome  man,  even  with 
the  dirt  of  the  day  upon  him  .  .  . 
his  lean  brown  face  under  thick 
waves  of  dark,  unruly  hair.  He 
had  won  his  callouses  as  an 
honest,  hard-working  farmer  and 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

"You  mentioned  going  on  the 
bus  tomorrow,  so  that  you  would 
be  there  for  classes  Thursday 
morning." 

"Yes,  I  did.  Con." 

"Well  by  nightfall,  working  as 
I  have,  I  can  have  the  spring 
planting  all  done.  Would  you  like 
me  to  drive  you  into  the  city?" 

"Why,  Con,  that  would  be 
wonderful!" 

"There's  a  stock  show  I'd  kind 
of  like  to  take  in." 

They  laughed  together  heart- 
ily. 

"Maurine,  I  did  a  lot  of  think- 
ing this  morning.  I  believe  I 
planted  all  my  sulkiness  under 
this  deep  loam,  and  I'm  sure  it's 
too  cussed  to  grow."  He  laughed. 
"I've  had  a  lot  of  attributes  of 
a  mule,  but  I  believe,  with  your 
patience,  I  can  overcome  most 
of  them.  I'll  try  to  treat  my 
pretty  wife  better,  be  more  con- 
siderate. But  I  have  to  admit 
the  whole  place  seems  like  a 
grave  when  you  are  away." 

Suddenly  she  realized  that 
Con's  hating  to  have  her  go  was 
one  way  of  showing  his  love! 
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Birgit  Nilsson,  Swedish  soprano,  is 
rated  by  world-renowned  critics  as  one 
of  the  greatest  living  vocal  artists.  She 
has  sung  in  most  of  the  world's 
famous  opera  houses,  and  her  roles 
have  included  a  wide  variety  of  imper- 
sonations: Salome;  Leonore  (in  "Fide- 
lio");  Amelia  (in  "Ballo");  Lady  Mac- 
beth; Isolde;  Brunhilde;  Electra  (in 
"Idomeneo");  Elektra  (by  Richard 
Strauss);  Elisabeth  (in  "Tannhauser"); 
Agathe  (in  "FreischiJtz");  and  many 
others.  She  has  mastered  several 
languages,  and  her  voice  has  been 
described  as  "soaring  and  dramatic, 
supreme  in  tone  and  emotion."  She  has 
been  placed  in  classification  with  such 
artists  as  Lehmann,  Fremstad,  Flag- 
stad,  and  Nordica. 


Helen  Klos,  Long  Island,  New  York,  is 
noted  for  her  driving  skill  and  for  her 
high  safety  record.  Each  school  day 
she  drives  a  bus  with  sixty  kindergarten 
children  aboard.  She  insists  that  all  the 
children  sit  quietly  and  keep  their  hands 
inside  the  car  or  bus.  She  is  careful  to 
adjust  her  speed  to  road  and  weather 
conditions.  "If  you  are  late,  you  can 
make  it  up,"  she  says,  "but  if  someone 
is  killed  or  injured,  there  will  be  no 
chance  to  make  it  up." 


Stephanie  Sebastian,  nineteen,  Holly- 
wood, California,  is  a  featured  pianist 
for  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Young 
People's  concerts,  with  Leonard  Bern- 
stein conducting. 


Carolyn  Sadow,  a  librarian  at  the  refer- 
ence desk  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  is  enthusiastic  over  her  work  in 
the  field  of  "facts  and  knowledge."  She 
contrasts  her  present  career  with  her 
former  position  in  fashion  advertising, 
as  a  change  from  a  "make-believe" 
world  to  the  challenging  realm  of 
reality. 

The  Life  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by  her 
brother  Austin  (Atheneum  Press),  is  a 
delightful  account  of  the  home  life  and 
characteristics  of  a  well-loved  and 
much-admired  poet,  a  biography  "in- 
tended for  all  kinds  of  intelligent,  per- 
ceptive people."  Austin's  appraisal  of 
his  sister  is  intensified  by  his  consider- 
ation of  her  "not  only  as  a  writer  of 
poetry,  but  as  a  speaker  of  instant 
poetry." 

Nancy  Larson,  formerly  of  Magna,  Utah, 
is  assistant  press  attache  at  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Rome,  Italy.  In  order 
to  improve  herself  for  her  position, 
she  studies  Italian  two  hours  a  day. 
Before  going  to  Rome,  Miss  Larson 
was  a  White  House  secretary. 

Mary  Hemingway,  formerly  a  war  cor- 
respondent in  England,  is  a  journalist 
of  wide  experience.  Having  lived  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  she  has  con- 
cluded, about  her  fellow  American  wo- 
men, that  they  are  not  "gentle 
enough."  She  feels  that  they  would 
succeed  better  if  they  gave  their  men- 
folk "more  affection,  support,  and  ad- 
miration." She  also  feels  that  all 
women   should   become   expert   cooks. 
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■  At  the  organization  of  Relief 
Society,  tire  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
said,  ".  .  .  it  is  natural  for  females 
to  have  feelings  of  charity  and 
benevolence.  You  are  now  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  you  can  act 
according  to  those  sympathies 
which  God  has  planted  in  your 
bosoms." 

Some  Latter-day  Saint  women 
looking  at  the  work  of  Relief  Society 
decide,  "I'll  not  join  Relief  Society 
for  they  expect  too  much  of  the 
members."  It  is  true  that  member- 
ship in  Relief  Society,  whose  motto 
is  "Charity  never  faileth,"  does  im- 
pose on  all  members  a  dedication 
to  service. 

Wise  is  the  woman  who  joins 
Relief  Society  joyfully,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  obligations  and  is  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  duties  re- 
quested of  her,  whether  it  be  call- 
ing on  sisters  in  the  homes  as  a 
visiting  teacher,  comforting  the 
sorrowing  and  assisting  at  funer- 
als, accompanying  someone  to  the 
doctor's  office,  caring  for  children 
whose  mother  is  sick  or  hospital- 
ized, serving  in  the  Relief  Society 
nursery,  cooking,  or  decorating 
tables,  washing  dishes,  visiting  the 
sick  and  homebound,  sitting  up  at 
night  with  the  sick,  sewing  for  a 
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bazaar,  demonstrating  teaching  a  skill  she  may  possess,  singing  in  a 
Singing  Mothers  chorus,  canning  or  sewing  for  Welfare,  or  teaching  a 
class.  These  and  other  duties  come  to  members  as  directed  by  the 
Relief  Society  president.  They  all  involve  work,  some  of  it  hard  work, 
some  wearisome.  Some  duties  tax  the  abilities  of  the  giver  and  cause 
her  to  go  beyond  herself. 

But  after  the  work  come  the  blessings.  A  warm  glow  of  satisfaction 
for  the  work  accomplished,  a  deepened  awareness  of  the  viewpoint  or 
even  suffering  of  others,  a  fulfilling  of  the  need  of  another.  Greater 
understanding  leads  within  the  door  of  wisdom. 

The  grand  key  words  for  the  Society  to  act  upon,  said  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  are,  "Said  Jesus,  Ye  shall  do  the  work  which  ye  see  me 
do."  Can  one  Imagine  any  service  which  the  Lord,  who  gave  his  life  for 
man,  would  refuse  to  give  —  the  Savior  who  said  ".  .  .  whosoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant"  (Matt.  20:26)? 

Experience  teaches  that  the  best  way  for  a  woman  to  overcome  her 
own  sorrows  and  trials  is  to  turn  her  attention  to  one  less  fortunate,  to 
serve  others.  Service  brings  healing  to  the  heavy  heart. 

The  sympathies  which  God  has  planted  in  his  daughters'  bosoms 
are  enlarged  through  serving  the  organization  which  the  Lord  has  given 
to  his  daughters.  Sympathy  expressed  in  a  tangible  way  buoys  up  the 
spirit  of  the  giver. 

Each  unselfish  service,  each  comforting  assurance,  each  labor  of  love 
to  lighten  the  load  of  the  unfortunate,  distressed,  sorrowing,  needy,  the 
disheartened,  strengthens  character  and  raises  a  bulwark  and  a  safe- 
guard against  sins  so  prevalent  in  the  world  today  —  sins  of  indiffer- 
ence, insensitivity,  callousness,  and  selfishness.  Consecration  to  service 
brings  personal  growth  and  refines,  develops,  and  nourishes  the  soul 

of  a  woman. 

— M.C.S. 
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VISUAL  AIDS— SPIRITUAL  LIVING  COURSE 

A  picture  kit  has  been  prepared  to  correlate  with  the  Spiritual 
Living  lessons  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  postpaid  (not  air  mail).  Orders  are 
to  be  placed  direct  with  the  Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 


CULTURAL  REFINEMENT  TEXTBOOK  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

A  one-year  textbook,  Out  of  the  Best  Books,  Volume  II:  "Love, 
Marriage,  and  the  Family,"  by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas 
is  now  available  for  use  with  the  Cultural  Refinement  course.  Orders 
for  the  textbook  should  be  placed  direct  with  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, 44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110,  and  will  be 
ifilled  as  soon  after  the  first  of  September  as  possible.  The  price  of 
the  textbook  is  $2.95  postpaid,  (not  air  mail) 

A  kit  (containing  four  colored  pictures  11"  x  14")  and  a  33-1/3 
LP  record,  which  will  contain  musical  selections  that  correlate  with  the 
Cultural  Refinement  course,  are  available  for  purchase  at  the  Division 
of  Communications  Services,  291  HRCB,  Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  Utah  84601.  The  combined  price  for  the  picture  kit  and  the 
record  is  $3.50  postpaid.  (See  advertisement  on  page  718  of  this 
magazine.) 


ERRATA— ERRORS    IN    PERCENTAGES — MAGAZINE    HONOR    ROLL    FOR    1966 

Through  an  oversight,  subscriptions  for  Middleton  Ward,  Nampa  Stake, 
were  omitted  in  total  for  the  stake.  Subscriptions  should  have  been  1,000,  with 
980  members,  resulting  in  102%  instead  of  96%.  This  would  place  them 
with  the  ten  stakes  with  the  highest  number  of  subscriptions.  Also,  Melbourne 
Stake  (Australia)  was  erroneously  listed  with  72%,  and  it  should  have  been 
87%.    Also  Juarez  Stake  should  have  been  listed  as  100%  instead  of  74%. 
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Chapter  3 

Synopsis:  Julie  Ridgehaven,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  while  attending  col- 
lege in  California,  receives  a  cable- 
gram from  her  Aunt  Isabelle  asking 
her  to  fly  home  at  once,  due  to  an 
emergency  in  the  family.  Her  friend 
Betz  Condon  goes  with  her.  While 
traveling,  they  meet  Carolyn  Bridges, 
matron  at  a  hospital  in  Perth.  During 
a  brief  stopover  in  Fiji,  they  are  in- 
troduced to  Dan  Fargo,  an  engineer, 
and  friend  of  Grandfather  Ridgehaven. 
Mr.  Fargo  goes  with  them  to  Sydney, 
and  Julie  learns  that  her  fiance  Ron 
McLaren  is  lost  in  the  bush. 

■  The  big  airplane  circled  over 
Sydney  Harbor  preparing  to  land 
at  Kingsford  Smith  Aerodrome, 
five  miles  to  the  south. 

"Oh,  look!"  Betz  exclaimed. 
"It's  like  San  Francisco,  with  all 
those  ships  and  beaches!" 

"More  magnificent,"  Big  Dan 
said.  "The  water  is  a  brighter 
blue.  Notice  those  two  craggy 
cliffs  that  let  the  ocean  in.  And 
those  beaches  have  hard  white 
sand,  like  crystal.  There's  only 
one  bridge  across  our  harbor.  We 


Rosa  Lee  Lloyd 

call  it  old  Coathanger's  Bridge. 
And  we  have  a  whole  fleet  of 
ferries  to  take  our  people  back 
and  forth.  Magnificent!"  he  re- 
peated, looking  at  Betz,  "If  this 
is  your  first  glimpse  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Australia  you  must  be 
awe-struck." 

"I  am,"  Betz  said.  "As  you  say, 
it  is  magnificent." 

He  turned  to  Julie.  "Look  be- 
low," he  said.  "Let  pride  in  your 
home  lift  your  heart.  Your  grand- 
father's house  is  out  there  to  the 
left  on  Rushcutter's  Bay-  What  a 
poetic  spot  that  is.  Many  tourists 
compare  it  to  the  Riviera,  but. . ." 

"But  you  think  it's  grander," 
Betz  cut  in,  laughing. 

"I  do!"  Big  Dan  nodded. 

"And  so  do  I,"  Carolyn  agreed. 

"This  is  our  home,"  Julie  mur- 
mured. "Forgive  us,  Betz,  if  we 
brag  a  little.  Big  Dan,  that  ultra 
modem  structure  down  there 
must  be  our  new  Opera  House. 
It  looks  different  from  up  here." 
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"It  is,"  Carolyn  chimed  in. 
''They  say  it  is  the  largest  cul- 
tural building  in  the  world." 

They  circled  the  harbor  again, 
then  flew  to  the  south  and  landed 
gently  at  the  aerodrome  on  sched- 
uled time. 

''Remind  me  to  compliment 
that  pilot,"  Big  Dan  said  to  Caro- 
lyn as  they  walked  down  the 
steps  and  out  across  the  tarmac 


tenderly,  feeling  his  wrinkled 
cheek  against  her  own. 

He  held  her  tenderly  for  a  long 
moment  without  speaking. 

"My  child,"  he  said  at  last  in 
his  fine  old  English.  "I  can  see 
that  Big  Dan  has  told  you  about 
Ron.  We  are  all  here,  ready  to 
help." 

"Julie.  .  .  ."  Aunt  Isabella 
touched  her  shoulder.  Her  head 


toward  the  gate  where  people  was  high  but  her  voice  was  tight 
were  waiting  to  greet  passengers,  and  her  breathing  was  labored. 
Julie  was  weak  and  sick  at  Little  Brown  said  in  his  piping 
heart.  Her  feet  dragged  and  her  voice:  "We've  made  a  special 
eyes  stung  with  tears.  How  could  treat.  Big  secret.  Something  you 
she  greet  them?  What  could  she     will  like." 

"Oh,  you  darlings!"  Julie  bent 
to  kiss  him,  and  when  she  stood 
up  again  Uncle  John  gave  her  a 
good  hard  squeeze. 

"We'll  have  to  fatten  you  up," 
he  said. 

Julie  noticed  Aunt  Cleo's  hair 
was  brilliant  yellow  again,  but 
she  told  her  how  pretty  she  was, 
anyway. 

Then  she  was  in  Aunt  Tricia's 
sweet  motherly  arms  and  Uncle 
Geoffrey  was  patting  her  shoul- 
der. Wally,  standing  close  by, 
said:  "Hi!  Monkey  Face." 

"Hello,  Redhead!"  JuHe  an- 
swered. Then  she  turned  to  Betz, 
Carolyn,  and  Big  Dan. 


say? 


She  saw  Grandfather  first, 
head  and  shoulders  above  the 
crowd,  even  though  he  was  very 
elderly.  Then  she  saw  Aunt  Isa- 
belle  beside  him,  so  pale  and  thin 
she  hardly  recognized  her.  Oh, 
Aunt  Isabelle,  her  heart  cried 
silently,  what  has  happened  to 
you? 

Uncle  Geoffrey  and  Wally 
stood  with  Aunt  Tricia  between 
them.  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Cleo 
were  there,  too,  with  Brown  and 
Kip.  Aunt  Cleo  was  holding 
Brown's  hand,  and  Kip  was  high 
on  Uncle  John's  shoulder. 


Julie's  heart  lifted  in  spite  of''*s«^^This  is  my  family,"  she  said 


her  grief  about  Ron.  This  was  her 
family.  These  were  her  dear  ones 
who  shared  her  worry  and  heart- 
break, and  who  stood  willing  and 
ready  to  go  with  her  through  any 
hardship  to  bring  Ron  home 
again. 

She  looked  from  one  dear  face 
to  another.  She  saw  the  love  and 
compassion  in  their  eyes.  Then 
she  ran  through  the  gate  with 
outstretched  arms  to  meet  them. 

"Grandfather,"   she  whispered 


proudly.  "Even  this  punk  red- 
head is  my  own  cousin.  And  these 
are  my  dear  friends — Carolyn 
Bridges  from  Perth,  and  my 
roommate  Betz  Condon.  You  all 
know  Big  Dan." 

A  flicker  of  apprehension  came 
to  Aunt  Isabelle's  eyes  when  she 
saw  Carolyn.  But  why?  Julie 
wondered.  Aunt  Isabelle  had 
never  been  afraid  of  anything  or 
anybody. 

Grandfather's  eyebrows   lifted 
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quizzically  as  he  looked  at  Betz. 

"Betz  will  be  our  guest,"  Julie 
said  candidly,  deciding  that  it 
was  best  to  tell  them  at  once. 

Aunt  Isabelle's  eyes  widened 
in  surprise,  but  Grandfather  said 
in  his  grand  old  manner,  bowing 
slightly:  "Welcome,  Miss  Con- 
don. Thank  you  for  coming  with 
our  Julie." 

Betz  answered,  smiling:  "Julie 
has  told  me  so  much  about  each 
one  of  you  I  feel  that  I  know  you 
all.  So  please  call  me  Betz." 

"Fair  enough,"  Wally  said. 

"Dinner  is  at  our  house,"  Aunt 
Cleo  said  brightly. 

"Big  surprise,"  Brown  chanted 
again.  "Mummy  made  cream 
sponge  cake  'cause  Julie's  here." 

"Will  you  ride  with  us?"  Aunt 
Tricia  asked  Betz.  Julie  sighed 
with  relief.  Aunt  Tricia  always 
knew  just  what  to  do  to  make 
anyone  feel  welcome. 

"I'd  love  to,"  Betz  answered. 

"This  way,"  Wally  said,  taking 
her  arm.  "The  family  chariot  is 
parked  a  block  away." 

Grandfather  and  Big  Dan  sat 
in  the  back  seat  of  the  Ridge- 
haven  car.-  Julie  sat  in  front  with 
Aunt  Isabelle,  who  drove.  It  is 
strange,  Julie  thought  as  they 
started  through  the  heavy  traffic, 
how  good  it  is  to  be  back. 

Busy  with  the  traffic,  it  was 
understandable  that  Aunt  Isa- 
belle would  be  silent  on  the  way 
to  Uncle  John's  and  Aunt  Cleo's 
house.  She  didn't  speak  at  dinner 
and  ate  very  little.  Julie  won- 
dered if  she  were  very  angry  be- 
cause she  had  brought  Betz  at 
this  time.  But  that  isn't  like 
Aunt  Isabelle,  Julie  thought, 
with  a  nagging  worry.  Aunt  Isa- 
belle isn't  herself  at  all. 


Aunt  Cleo,  in  her  generous, 
good-hearted  way,  had  cooked 
everyone's  favorite  dish,  whether 
or  not  they  went  together.  There 
was  a  beautiful  cream  sponge, 
because  Julie  liked  it;  Grand- 
fathers' favorite  roast  beef, 
mashed  potatoes  and  gravy,  and 
Yorkshire  pudding;  Wally 's  fav- 
orite sweet  apple  dumplings  and 
cream,  and  then  fresh  fruit  to 
finish  off. 

Betz  looked  at  Julie  when  she 
saw  the  two  desserts,  but  Julie 
shook  her  head  before  she  could 
say  anything  that  might  hurt 
Aunt  Cleo.  Just  for  this  one  time, 
Betz  could  forget  her  figure  was 
a  size  ten. 

After  her  second  mouthful, 
Betz  whispered  to  JuHe:  "I've 
had  enough  starch  to  stiffen  my 
spine!" 

"I  know,"  JuHe  whispered 
back.  "But  this  is  Aunt  Cleo's 
way  of  showing  that  she  loves 
us." 

When  dinner  was  over,  Grand- 
father asked  everyone  to  join  him 
in  the  living  room.  He  was  a  man 
of  action,  and  plans  were  already 
being  carried  out  in  the  search 
for  Ron. 

"Search  parties  from  Perth 
have  been  on  the  job  for  three 
days,"  he  explained.  "But  the 
Ridgehavens  will  have  their  own 
search  party.  Julie,  I  know  you 
remember  that  it  was  your  Aunt 
Isabelle  who  found  you  and  Ron 
years  ago  after  the  fire,  when  all 
others  had  given  up  the  search. 
Women,  sometimes,  have  a  sixth 
sense  concerning  their  loved  ones. 
Some  call  it  intuition.  Your  Gran- 
nie called  it  love.  Ron  belongs  to 
us.  We  will  never  give  up  until 
we  find  him." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
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Julie  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
that  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
touched  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief. 

A  moment  later  he  went  on  in 
his  clear,  steady  voice:  *'I  wish  I 
could  go  with  you,  but  Dr.  Long- 
worth  says  I  would  only  be  a 
liability  to  you  at  my  age.  Brown 
and  Kip  would  be  liabilities,  too, 
for  the  same  reason.  So  they  will 
stay  here  with  me.  Aunt  Tricia 
will  come  to  my  house  and  take 
care  of  us.  The  rest  of  you  will 
fly  to  our  station  in  Conderra  in 
the  morning.  I  have  contacted 
Dr.  George  McGregor  to  meet  the 
plane  at  the  aerodrome  twenty 
miles  from  the  property." 

There  was  silence.  Everyone 
looked  at  Aunt  Isabelle,  who  sat 
like  a  statue  as  though  she  would 
break  in  two  if  she  moved.  Her 
hands  were  clenched  in  her  lap, 
and  her  dark  eyes  were  too  big 
for  her  pale  face.  She  seemed  too 
shocked  to  speak  or  make  any 
sign  of  protest.  Julie's  heart 
reached  out  to  her.  Surely  Grand- 
father could  see  she  was  not  able 
to  go  with  them  and  live  outback 
at  a  station  where  you  had  to 
haul  your  own  water  and  kill 
most  of  the  food  you  ate.  Had 
Grandfather's  eyes  become  so  dim 
he  could  not  see  clearly? 

Julie  saw  the  look  that  passed 
between  Uncle  John  and  Uncle 
Geoffrey,  but,  as  usual,  they  did 
not  openly  question  Grandfa- 
ther's wisdom. 

Betz  was  seated  beside  Juhe. 
Now  Grandfather  looked  at  her. 
His  brows  drew  together,  quizz- 
ically. 

"You  must  make  your  own  de- 
cision," he  said.  "You  are  wel- 
come to  go,  but  it  will  not  be  a 
pleasure    trip.    The    women    will 


stay  at  the  station  house  and  do 
the  cooking  for  the  searchers. 
There  is  no  plumbing,  and  you 
will  have  to  help  with  the  scrub- 
bing and  the  washing  and  sleep 
on  a  bunk.  But  you  look  well 
enough  to  help  out.  The  Amer- 
icans I  have  known  have  never 
lacked  for  courage." 

Julie  held  her  breath  as  she 
watched  the  conflicting  emotions 
in  Betz'  face.  This  was  a  chance 
for  her  to  see  a  part  of  the  world 
she  didn't  know  existed.  But  she 
had  made  such  a  fuss  over  a  few 
ant  bites,  how  would  she  hold  up 
in  the  bush? 

Betz  wet  her  lips  as  she  looked 
from  one  person  to  another,  seek- 
ing her  answer.  She  ran  her  fin- 
gers through  her  blond  hair  and 
took  a  deep  breath. 

"I'm  sort  of  a  sissy,"  she  said 
at  last.  "Julie  called  me  a  baby 
on  Fiji — but  I  want  to  go.  I  want 
to  help  JuUe — all  I  can.  That's 
what  I  came  for — really.  I  want 
to  go." 

"A  very  good  girl!"  Grand- 
father beamed  at  her. 

Wally  was  looking  at  Betz  with 
his  red  head  tipped  to  one  side, 
sizing  her  up.  He  leaned  over  and 
pulled  a  blond  curl  at  the  back  of 
her  head. 

"Ouch!"  she  yelled,  jumping  to 
her  feet. 

"Just  testing,"  he  laughed. 

Big  Dan  called  out:  "We'll  get 
even  with  him,  Betz." 

Grandfather  motioned  for  them 
to  kneel  beside  their  chairs,  and 
all  were  reverently  quiet  as  his 
low,  cultured  voice  asked  Heaven- 
ly Father  for  his  guidance  and 
protection  on  their  journey  into 
the  outback  in  search  of  Ron. 

Back  in  her  own  bed  in  Grand- 
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father's  house,  Julie  lay  staring 
into  the  darkness.  Aunt  Isabelle 
had  seemed  to  revive  after  Grand- 
father's prayer.  Her  eyes  were 
brighter,  and  a  slight  color  had 
come  into  her  cheeks.  She  talked 
a  little  about  the  properties  on 
the  way  home  and  was  gracious 
to  Betz  when  she  took  her  to  the 
guest  room. 

The  moonlight  made  lacy  pat- 
terns on  the  wall  and  a  spring 
breeze  whispered  through  the 
branches  of  the  big  white-trunked 
gum  tree  that  she  remembered 
so  well.  Julie  loved  everything 
about  this  old  home  with  its 
nineteenth  century  architecture 
and  elegant  period  furniture  that 
her  grandparents  had  brought 
from  England  sixty  years  ago, 
when  they  decided  to  make 
Australia  their  home. 

She  could  not  sleep.  The 
house  was  full  of  memories.  She 
and  Ron  had  grown  up  here;  they 
had  gone  to  school  together  and 
played  together;  and  last  year  in 
the  garden  where  the  big  gum 
tree  grew,  they  realized  they 
loved  each  other  and  wanted  to 
marry. 

The  family  had  always  gath- 
ered here  throughout  the  years, 
on  every  occasion,  weddings, 
birthdays,  and  always  on  Christ- 
mas. Grannie  had  been  the  most 
gracious  hostess  in  Sydney,  and 
everyone,  rich  or  poor,  loved  her. 

Oh,  Grannie,  Julie  whispered 
in  tender  yearning,  we  need  you 
so.  We  all  need  you. 

Julie  had  never  gone  to  bed  in 
her  growing-up  years,  without 
first  going  to  Grannie's  room  for 
her  goodnight  kiss  and  kindly 
word  of  cheer.  All  the  family  did 
this,  and  no  matter  what  time  of 
night  it  was.  Grannie  seemed  to 


be  waiting  for  them.  Grandfather 
had  kept  her  room  just  as  she 
had  left  it  five  years  ago.  Julie 
wanted  to  go  there  now.  Looking 
at  Grannie's  old  four-poster  bed 
and  her  dressing  table  and  that 
quaint  old  chest  of  drawers  would 
be  a  comfort.  Dear,  familiar 
things  might  ease  her  heartache. 
She  stepped  into  her  slippers, 
pulling  her  robe  over  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  feet  made  no  sound 
as  she  tiptoed  down  the  hallway. 
Halfway  down,  she  opened  the 
door  to  Ron's  room;  his  tennis 
racket  was  still  in  the  comer  be- 
side his  desk,  his  cricket  pennant 
was  on  the  wall  above  it.  There 
was  the  picture  of  the  team  that 
had  won  honors  for  Australia. 
Ron  was  tall,  and  his  dark  hair 
made  him  look  even  taller  than 
the  other  boys.  Wally  was  in  the 
picture,  too,  grinning  wickedly. 
Wally  was  such  a  cut-up,  no  one 
was  ever  quite  sure  what  Wally 
would  do  next. 
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There  was  a  blank  space  above 
Ron's  desk  where  her  own  picture 
had  been.  That  had  gone  with 
him  to  Perth. 

Her  throat  pinched  in  and  she 
knelt  down  beside  his  bed  asking 
Heavenly  Father,  in  her  own 
humble  way,  to  guide  her  to  Ron 
again.  There  was  nothing  she 
wouldn't  do  for  Ron,  no  sacrifice 
she  wouldn't  make,  she  promised 
faithfully.  She  wept  silently  and 
alone  for  her  love. 

She  arose,  feeling  relieved,  and 
went  on  down  the  hallway  to 
Grannie's  front  bedroom. 

She  had  stepped  inside  before 
she  realized  she  was  not  alone. 
Someone  was  in  the  chair  by  her 
bed.  She  could  see  the  figure  in 
the  moonlight  coming  through 
the  window.  It  was  Aunt  Isabelle. 

''Come  in,  dear,"  she  said.  "I 
guess — I've  been  halfway  expect- 
ing you — sooner  or  later." 

Julie  sat  down  on  the  stool  and 
held  Aunt  Isabelle's  hand  in  both 
her  own. 

"Aunt  Isabelle,"  her  voice 
caught.  "It's — so  good  to  be 
home.  Even  with  all  the  heart- 
break about  Ron,  I  still  have  a 


joy  about  being  here  I  can't  quite 
explain.  Peace  and  memories  all 
blend  together.  I  guess — it's  just 
being  homey 

"I  understand,"  Aunt  Isabelle 
murmured.  "I'm  so  glad  you're 
home,  Julie.  I  didn't  want  you  to 
go  to  the  United  States,  but,  of 
course,  I  could  not  interfere  with 
Father's  plans." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Julie  agreed. 
"Grandfather  always  has  a  rea- 
son for  what  he  does.  He  wanted 
me  to  see  something  of  the  out- 
side world."  Her  voice  trailed  off. 
Silence  hung  between  them.  She 
wanted  to  say  that  this  time  no 
one  understood  why  he  was  send- 
ing Aunt  Isabelle  to  the  ranch 
with  them  in  the  morning.  But 
she  did  not  speak. 

"Julie  .  .  ."  Aunt  Isabelle  drew 
a  long  quivering  breath.  "I've 
wanted  to  tell — I  should  have 
told  you  before.  But  the  time  has 
come.  Now  you  must  know." 

Hardly  daring  to  breathe,  Julie 
listened  while  Aunt  Isabelle  told 
her  why  she  had  not  married  Dr. 
George  McGregor  a  long  time 
ago. 

{To  he  continued) 


FIRST   DAY  AT  SCHOOL 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

Now  her  hands  that  loved   her  doll 

Reach   for  learning,   and  she   looks 

With  eager   pleasure  at  the  shelf 

And  carefully  selects   her  books. 

His  hands,  that  baited  worms  on   hooks, 
That  lightly  curved  around   a   ball. 

Now   must  grapple  with   a   pen 

To  trace  the   letters  short  or  tall. 

Be   patient,   teacher,  guide  these  hands 
To  want  the  feel   of  book  and   pen. 

To  understand  the  worth   of  words. 

Their  power  and  their  beauty  .   .   .  then 

World-wide  doors  of  wonder  and  joy 
Will   open   to  this  girl   and   boy. 
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Latter-day  Saint  Chapel  on 
Punch  Bowl   Boulevard 

Honolulu,   Oahu,   Hawaii 

This  chapel,  one  of  the 
earliest  meetinghouses  in  the 
islands,  was  built  of  liunber 
imported  from  the  mainland. 
The  designer  and  architect 
was  missionary  Matthew 
Noall,  who  also  did  much 
of  the  actual  work  of  build- 
ing the  structure,  which  was 
dedicated  April  29,   1888. 

The  small  building  at  the 
right  originally  occupied  the 
site  of  the  chapel,  but  it  was 
moved  to  one  side  and  be- 
came the  mission  home.  Both 
buildings  have  been  torn 
down. 

King  Kalakaua  and  Queen 
Kapiolani  attended  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  building,  and 
the  Queen  addressed  the 
saints  and   visitors   present. 


^0/aWtm  Land  of 


Flowers 


Claire  Noall 


■  Hawaii,  the  fiftieth  State  of 
the  United  States,  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  westward 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
the  mainland,  is  the  longest 
island  chain  in  the  world.  More 
than  twenty-four  islands  com- 
prise the  group,  and  eight  of 
these  are  major  islands  called  the 
Leeward  group. 

The  islands,  all  of  them  vol- 
canic in  origin,  form  a  sort  of 
crescent,  with  Kauai  at  the 
northwest  and  Hawaii,  the  larg- 
est   island,    at    the    southeast. 
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Honolulu,  the  capital  city,  102  miles  by  plane  from  Kauai,  borders 
a  magnificent  harbor  area  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Oahu.  Near 
Laie,  on  the  northeast  end  of  Oahu,  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  has  erected  the  beautiful  Hawaiian  Temple  and 
established  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center  and  the  Church  College. 

In  1850,  ten  elders,  who  were  temporarily  working  as  missionaries 
in  California,  were  called  to  "open"  a  mission  in  Hawaii,  then  known 
as  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Hiram  Clark  was  designated  as  the  mission 
president,  and  with  him  were  Henry  W.  Bigler,  Thomas  Morris,  John 
Dixon,  William  Farrer,  James  Hawkins,  James  Keeler,  Thomas 
Whittle,  Hiram  Blackwell,  and  George  Q.  Cannon.  The  missionaries 
arrived  in  Honolulu  Harbor  on  December  12th,  after  a  voyage  of 
twenty  days  from  San  Francisco.  The  next  day  they  built  an  altar 
of  stones  on  "Punch  Bowl  Hill,"  and  dedicated  the  islands  to  the 
preaching  of  the  restored  gospel.  The  first  baptism  was  performed 
on  February  10,  1851,  when  Elder  Clark  baptized  a  boy  about  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Other  baptisms  followed,  performed  principally 
by  Elder  Cannon  on  the  island  of  Maui.  The  first  branch  of  the 
Church  in  the  islands  was  organized  at  Kealakou,  Maui,  August  6, 
1851.  The  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated  into  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage, in  1854,  by  Elder  Cannon,  assisted  by  several  educated 
Hawaiians.  The  Church  has  progressed  and  grown  rapidly  in  the 
islands.  Today,  there  are  three  stakes  on  Oahu:  Honolulu,  Oahu,  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  well  as  many  active  and  growing  branches  in  the 
Hawaii  Mission. 

My  husband  Matthew  had  long  wished  to  bring  me  to  these 
islands  where  he  had  spent  his  childhood  as  the  son  of  a  Latter-day 
Saint  mission  president.  Finally,  in  January  1966,  we  stood  at  the 
crater's  edge  at  Haleakala,  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

MAUI 

Up,  up,  through  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  of  altitude,  we  had 
driven  from  the  shore  with  our  guide.  As  we  passed  beneath  the  blue 
sky  and  against  the  white  cloud  forming  in  the  crater,  a  page  of 
history  appeared  before  our  eyes.  We  remembered  the  account  of  the 
missionary  travels  which  Matthew's  father  had  written  in  his  mem- 
oirs. He  and  his  companion  had  climbed  up  through  the  giant  fern 
forests  above  Hana  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  crater,  each  one 
taking  a  turn  at  riding  the  mule  while  the  other  walked,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  As  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  rim — 
opposite  the  place  where  I  stood — they  were  suddenly  engulfed  by 
dense  fog,  below,  above,  and  around  them.  A  wrong  step  forward 
could  plunge  them  nearly  2,000  feet  into  the  extinct  crater.  A  blind 
step  to  either  side  or  backward  might  hurtle  them  down  the  mountain 
they  had  climbed.  They  dared  not  move;  they  prayed;  and,  finally, 
the  fog  lifted. 

Haleakala  is  wedded  to  another  volcano  (Hanakauhi)  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus  of  land.  Lower  and  older,  the  second  peak  forms  the 
western  end  of  the  island.  As  on  the  moist  side  of  Haleakala,  whose 
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face  is  deeply  grooved  and 

wooded,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  western 

range  are  luxuriously  green.  A  core  of  a  former 

cone,  lao  Needle,  rises  2,250  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 

We  left  the  isthmus  to  drive  along  the  coast  toward  the  drier  side 
of  Maui,  only  to  find  long  hedges  of  bougainvillaea,  like  a  glorious 
rainbow,  defying  drought.  On  the  sands  of  the  inn  where  we  stayed, 
the  breeze  was  never  softer,  the  sun  more  radiant,  or  the  sea  a 
lovelier  shade  of  deep  green-blue.  For,  although  the  trade  winds  dry 
the  islands,  the  cool  currents  from  the  Behring  Sea  modify  the 
temperature  and  promote  the  growth  of  tropical  vegetation. 

We  took  the  trolley  from  the  inn  to  Lahaina,  a  city  which  once 
was  the  residence  of  King  Kamehameha  I  and  the  center  of  vast 
mid-Pacific  whaling  activities.  Here,  too,  we  found  flowers  at  our 
feet  and  rainbows  in  the  sky. 

HAWAII 

From  Maui  we  flew  to  the  island  of  Hawaii  (the  Big  Island) — 
land  of  contrast,  home  of  five  major  volcanoes  and  many  lesser  ones. 
After  visiting  exotic  orchid  nurseries  on  Hilo  Bay,  we  arrived  at 
Kilauea*s  bleak  crater — a  mere  half  hour's  distance  away  by  car. 
Anciently,  this  volcano's  4,000  foot  summit  collapsed  to  form  a  two- 
and-one-half  mile  wide  pit  that  now  receives  flow  after  flow  of  molten 
lava.  At  times,  one  of  its  craters  surfaces  glowing  red,  then  again 
sinks  from  sight  and  becomes  crusted  until  the  fire  once  more  breaks 
forth.  In  the  1950's,  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  lava  were  added  to  the 
pit.  Kilauea's  Puna  Rift  erupted  in  1955  from  a  long  fissure  over 
canefields  and  forests.  In  1959,  red  fountains  sprang  1,900  feet  into 
the  air  from  Kilauea  Iki,  just  east  of  Kilauea's  crater,  leaving  a 
forest  of  ghostly  tree  trunks  upright  in  a  stone  floor. 

Mauna  Loa's  crater  stands  at  13,680  feet  above  sea  level.  In 
1950,  it  sent  a  stream  of  molten  lava  to  the  sea  in  less  than  three 
hours. 

On  the  Kona  Coast,  almost  directly  west  of  Hilo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Big  Island,  we  found  a  second  series  of  black  sand  beaches. 
When  hot  lava  meets  the  sea  it  bursts  like  black  popcorn  and  is, 
eventually,  reduced  to  finely  cindered  sand.  From  jet-colored  rock, 
the  ancient  City  of  Refuge  found  the  stone  for  its  walls. 
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KAUAI 


Kauai,  the  oldest  of  all  the  islands,  is  rightfully  called  the  Garden 
Isle.  At  the  inn  near  Niumalu,  on  the  east  coast,  which  was  once  the 
home  of  Queen  Deborah,  we  found  her  drift  of  lagoons  shot  newly 
into  bloom  with  pink,  orchid,  and  white  water  lilies,  or  lotus  flowers. 
The  lagoons  were  once  Queen  Deborah's  fishponds.  When  some 
missionaries  from  New  England  accompanied  her  young  son  from 
Boston  to  Kauai,  in  the  1820's,  she  welcomed  the  Yankees  and  fed 
them  with  delicious  fish  from  the  ponds.  She  learned  English  and 
joined  the  Christian  Church.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms still  prevailed.  Today,  the  inn  situated  on  these  lagoons,  cir- 
cumvents conmiercialism  and  preserves  some  of  the  royal  rites. 

Among  Kauai's  volcanic  summits  rises  the  wettest  spot  on  earth. 
Here  nearly  five  hundred  inches  of  rain  fall  during  the  year.  The 
Wailua  River  drains  this  moisture;  and,  near  the  stream's  mouth, 
where  Deborah's  inn  is  located,  the  sea  flows  pale  green  over  coral 
reefs,  breaking  into  a  complex  pattern  of  white  foam. 

Everywhere  on  the  Kauai  coastline  the  surf  knits  intricate  pat- 
terns. On  the  day  I  drove  around  to  the  beaches  of  the  Wet  and  Dry 
Caves,  the  water  was  so  intensely  blue  and  the  pools  were  reflecting  so 
alluringly  the  overhanging  green  shrubbery  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  that  I  saw  at  once  where  the  scenes  of  a  motion  picture,  filmed 
in  this  area,  had  been  shot.  Soon  I  saw  against  the  sky  a  needle 
rising  from  another  mile-deep  canyon.  And  in  this  area  we  found  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Hawaii's  inns. 

OAHU 

At  last  Matthew  and  I  were  ready  for  our  visit  to  Oahu.  Matthew 
was  only  two  years  old  when  his  parents  returned  to  the  islands  for 
their  second  mission.  In  Honolulu  we  rented  a  car  to  drive  to  Laie, 
and  as  we  drove  around  Diamond  Head  on  our  journey,  sea  and  sky 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  for  the  deepest  blue.  We  stopped  at 
an  inn  where  the  hibiscus  blooms  shone  nearly  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  The  "flowers  of  the  sea"  also  held  our  attention — blow- 
holes funneling  and  spouting  white  water  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
in  their  churning  leap.  But  up  the  coast  near  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  island,  from  what  was  once  a  dry  stretch  of  beach  land,  Laie 
beckoned.  The  changes  created  by  the  Church  are  breathtaking.  In- 
stead of  drought,  we  found  the  Polynesian  Village  with  its  canals 
and  canoes,  and  its  young  men  and  women  from  the  far-flung  stakes 
and  missions  of  the  South  Pacific.  We  found  the  College  of  Hawaii 
and  the  glory  of  the  temple  in  its  semi- wreath  of  fountains. 

Hardly  less  magnificent  than  the  temple,  the  tabernacle  in  Hon- 
olulu represents  the  architectural  progress  of  the  Church  in  its 
promise  for  the  spiritual  way  of  life.  Back  in  Honolulu,  Matthew 
breathed  a  nostalgic  sigh  for  the  tiny  church  on  Punch  Bowl 
Boulevard,  now  gone,  that  his  father  had  built.  Almost  within  the 
shadow  of  the  royal  palace,  the  Latter-day  Saints  once  owned  a  piece 
of  land.   Matthew  and  his  wife  Libbie  Noall  had  paid  a  visit  to 
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Transparencies  by  the  author 

Crater  cones  inside  a  large  crater,  Haleakala  National  Park,  Maui. 
City  of  Refuge.   National  Historical  Park  Near  Honaunau,  Hawaii. 
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"Little  Grand  Canyon" 
Wailua  River — Waimea  Canyon,  Kaui 


Latter-day  Saint  Tabernacle, 
Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hawaii 


Latter-day  Saint  Temple  at  Laie,  Oahu,  Hawaii 
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King  Kalakaua  and  his  Queen 
Kapiolani  in  the  Lalani  Palace. 
At  the  time  of  the  dedication  of 
the  chapel,  the  Queen  addressed 
the  people.  Through  the  presence 
of  royalty  and  representatives  of 
the  work  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, the  little  church  became  a 
truly  historic  spot. 

Libbie  sent  several  accounts  of 
her  missionary  labors  to  the 
Woman's  Exponent  (published 
by  Latter-day  Saint  women  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.S.A.). 
We  quote  a  few  lines  from  her 
1887  report: 

The  Lord  has  said  He  remembereth 
the  isles  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  On  this 
island,  Oahu,  there  are  four  large 
branches  of  the  Relief  Society,  among 
whom  I  have  been  laboring  since  our 
last  April  conference,  endeavoring,  as 
much  as  my  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage would  permit,  to  exhort  them 
to  obedience  in  observing  the  counsel 
given  by  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
and  becoming  live  laborers  in  the 
building  up  of  his  Kingdom  here  upon 
the  earth.  .  .  .  (Libbie  Noall,  Laie, 
Oahu,  July  15,  1887,  from  the  Wom- 
an's Exponent,  August  15,  1887,  page 
48). 

And  so  it  was  that  our  visit  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  was  con- 
cluded in  a  spirit  of  love  for  the 
friendly  Hawaiian  people,  and  of 
joy  in  simply  being  on  the  Islands 
of  Flowers  for  a  little  while,  this 
blessed,  happy  place.  On  every 
hand,  simply  in  passing,  we  had 
met  native  Hawaiians  proud  to 
be  numbered  as  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 


Wiliwili  Blossoms 
Bougainvillaea 
Cypripedium 
Orchid 
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Canal  at  Polynesian  Village,  Polynesian  Cultural  Center,  Laie,  Oahu,  Hawaii 
Mosaic  at  the  Church  College  of  Hawaii  representing  President  David  O.  McKay 

welcoming  the  youth  of  many  lands  Courtesy  Church  Information  Bureau 
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Design  and  Creative  Craft 
by  Carolyn  Durham  Peters 


Transparency  by  Dorothy  J.  Roberts 


The  lines  of  ancestry  which  have  been  woven  together  to  make  a  Latter-day 
Saint  family  pattern  are  represented  graphically   in  this  significant  pattern. 

The  basic  background  material  is  dark  green  burlap  thirty-eight  inches  long 
and  twenty -four  inches  wide.  One  inch  is  used  for  a  hem  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tapestry,  and  two  inches  for  turning  under  at  the  top  for  inserting  a  dowel  rod 
so  that  the  tapestry  can  be  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  home  library  or  the 
family  room.  Threads  are  removed  on  the  sides  of  the  burlap  to  make  a  three- 
fourths  inch  fringe,  and  the  threads  so  removed  are  braided  together  to  make 
the  hanging  cord  which  is  attached  to  the  dowel  rod. 

The  symbolic  motifs  (flowers,  Viking  ship,  and  coat  of  arms)  are  cut  from 
felt  and  attached  to  the  burlap  by  a  zigzag  machine  stitch. 

In  this  particular  family  design,  the  Viking  ship  (upper  right)  represents  the 
Norwegian  (Widtsoe)  and  the  Danish  (Madsen)  lines  of  ancestry;  the  coats  of 
arms  are  symbolic  of  the  Wallace  and  Durham  (British)  families.  The  colorful 
bouquet  exemplifies  the  States  where  members  of  the  family  were  born: 
the  sego  lily  for  Utah;  the  golden  poppy  for  California;  and  the  dogwood 
for  Missouri.  The  mottos  in  the  insignia  (lower  left)  weave  historic  heraldry 
into  modern  aims  and  ideals:  Eureka  ("I  have  found  it"  for  California); 
Industry  (for  Utah) ;  and  salus  populi  suprema  lex  ("Let  the  Welfare  of 
the  People  Be  the  Supreme  Law")  for  Missouri.  The  equal  sign  combines  the 
mottos  and  points  them  to  the  family  name  of  MADSEN. 

Variations  of  this  significant  and  beautiful  design  could  be  made  to  repre- 
sent any  family,  and  the  pride  of  heritage  and  interest  in  tracing  lines  of 
ancestry  can  be  greatly  enhanced  when  the  family  members  can  see,  graph- 
ically placed  before  them,  a  representation  of  the  treasured  weaving  of  many 
honored  threads  that  make  a  family  tapestry. 
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Myrene  T.  Alvord,  East  Phoenix  Stake  Homemaking  Leader,  pictured  with  her  original  designs  of 
organdy  poppies  and  an  arrangement  of  crystal  leaves  and  sprigs  of  smaller  flowers.  Sister 
Alvord's  dress  is  a  hand-screened  cotton  print  which  she  designed  and  sewed.  Note  the  quilted 
design  on  the  bodice. 

Seen  also  is  Sister  Alvord's  small  Crystal  Arrangement  of  dainty  rosebuds  (cloth)  resin  dipped,  placed 
artfully  in  a  goblet  with  small  crystal  leaves  and  tiny  sprigs  of  plastic  flowers. 

Organdy  Poppies 

Cutting  the  petals.  The  poppies  are  cut  from  cotton  organdy  in  separate 
petals,  in  any  size  desired.  The  pattern  shown  in  the  diagram  (in  reduced  size) 
requires  four  or  five  petals  cut  5  inches  across  at  the  widest  part  of  the  petal 
and  5  inches  deep  from  the  base  of  the  petal  to  its  top  point.  For  the  outside 
of  the  flower,  7  or  8  larger  petals  are  needed.  These  are  cut  about  Vi  inch 
larger  than  the  center  petals  all  the  way  around.  For  an  attractive  arrange- 
ment, use  only  a  few  of  the  larger  poppies  (in  the  size  described  above),  and 
make  a  number  of  flowers  in  smaller  sizes  and  with  fewer  petals.  Several 
buds  in  a  floral  arrangement  also  add  to  its  attractiveness.(Continued  on  p.691) 
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East  Phoenix  Stake  (Arizona) 
Creative  Handicraft  by  Myrene  T.  Alvord 
Lois  S.  Tanner,  President,  East  Phoenix 
Stake  Relief  Society 


BLOSSOMS  FOR  LASTING  BEAUTY 


Formal  Arrangment  of  Flowers 

Double  cups  of  simple  egg  carton  flowers  are  dipped  in  pale  blue  cold  water 
paint  and  edged  with  gold.  The  frosty  beaded  stamens  and  delicate  leaves  and 
flowers  are  wired  together  in  a  tall  and  elegant  arrangement.  Floral  tape  covers 
the  stems  and  the  places  where  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  are  attached. 

The  ornate  antiqued  vase  accenting  this  arrangement  is  made  from  a  glass 
bottle.  Cover  with  cold  water  paint  in  a  color  darker  than  that  desired  for  the 
finished  vase.  Don't  be  afraid  to  leave  brush  strokes.  Apply  as  many  coats  of 
paint  as  may  be  needed  thoroughly  to  cover  the  bottle,  allowing  each  coat 
of  paint  to  dry  thoroughly,  about  one  day  for  each  coat  of  paint.  From  a  bottle 
of  gold  paint,  pour  off  nearly  all  the  oil,  and  stir  the  remainder  thoroughly. 
Dip  a  small  brush  in  the  gold  paint  and  edge  off  the  surplus  paint  by  pressing 
the  brush  against  the  top  of  the  bottle,  and  stroke  out  the  wet  brush  on  a  soft 
cloth.  When  very  little  gold  paint  remains  in  the  brush,  begin  brushing  on 
the  edges,  ridges,  crevices,  and  round  the  top  of  the  bottle,  working  the  brush 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  always  brushing  the  bottom  edges  first.  When  the 
complete  bottle  has  been  brushed  horizontally,  repeat  the  process  with  per- 
pendicular strokes.  Seal  with  clear,  "flat"  enamel. 

To  decorate  the  antiqued  vase,  use  liquid  steel  or  clearseal,  both  come  in 
tube — no  funnel  needed.  Add  beads,  pearls,  jewels,  or  small  gold  chains  in 
scrolls,  loops,  circles,  medallions,  or  floral  designs. 


Candle  Holder 

Remove  rim  from  open  end  of 
can,  cut  2  strips  of  paper  about 
1/2"  wide,  exactly  the  length 
around  the  can.  (Do  not  overlap.) 
Divide  each  strip  into  6  or  8 
equal  parts  and  mark  evenly  with 
a  pencil.  Scotch  tape  each  strip 
at  bottom  and  top  of  can,  match- 
ing penciled  divisions  perfectly  in 
line  with  each  other.  These  are 
guidelines  for  cutting  the  can 
evenly.  Following  the  guidelines 
through  the  paper,  top  and 
bottom,  cut  can  to  bottom.  Con- 
tinue around  can.  Next,  cut  top 
half  off  of  every  other  section 
and,  using  longnosed  pliers,  bend 
down  each  of  the  half  sections  to 
form  legs  for  the  candle  holder. 

Cut  each  section  into  an  un- 
even number  of  ''slits"  about  an 
inch  long  (7  to  a  section  makes 
a  nice  design).  With  long-nosed 
pliers  curl  ''slits"  for  design  in 
graduated  curls.  Curl  all  sections 
in  like  design.  Spray  with  gold, 
let  dry,  and  decorate  with  gold 
doilies,  braid,  lace,  bows,  rhine- 
stones,   or  jewels. 

To  prevent  your  candle  holder 
from  tarnishing,  paint  lightly  with 
coat  of  treated  plastic  resin  when 
you  are  dipping  flowers  or  make 
special   preparations. 
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Informal  Arrangement .... 
Multi-colored  Flowers 

High  and  low  center  egg  cartons 
can  become  a  whole  garden  bou- 
quet, using  manicure  scissors,  paint- 
pots,  and  imagination. 

Low  center  egg  cartons  make 
poppies,  and  tulips;  high  centers 
make  daisies,  daffodils,  lilies,  and 
stocks. 

For  coloring  use  poster  paints  or 
cold  water  vinyl  paint,  and  plastic 
leaves  for  greenery,  and  stamens. 
Use  white- wire  from  clothes  hang- 
ers for  stems  and  green  florist  tape 
for  covering  stems. 

For  low  center  carton  flowers, 
you  will  use  the  cup  that  holds  the 
egg.  With  cup  separated  from  car- 
ton, using  manicure  scissors,  cut  a 
small  V  in  between  the  4  corners 
of  the  cup.  Round  or  shape  petals 
as  desired. 

For  high  center  carton  flowers, 
you  will  use  the  high  center  rather 
than  the  egg  cup.  Trim  edges  off, 
leaving  as  much  carton  as  possible. 
Cut  down  each  high  center  at  the 
corner  of  center.  Round  off  each 
petal  to  desired  shape.  For  daisies, 
cut  slits  all  the  way  around  the 
cup  about  1/4"  apart  and  down  to 
the  base.  Round  off  ends.  Put  3  of 
these  together — graduating  each 
down  to  center.  For  daffodils  or 
lilies,  do  not  cut  down  the  corners, 
but  scallop  the  edge  of  the  cup. 

For  buds  on  stock  or  stems  of  flowers,  wrap  a  piece  of  cotton  in  a  sheath 
of  toweling,  wire  at  the  bottom  and  tape  to  the  stem.  Stocks  are  made  from 
tiny  cup  at  top  of  high  center  of  the  egg  carton. 

After  you  have  cut  out  the  flowers,  paint  them  with  poster,  vinyl,  or  any 
cold  water  paint.  For  variety,  outline  the  edges  of  some  petals  with  contrasting 
color  or  white.  These  may  also  be  dipped  in  plastic  resin  (with  catalyst)  to 
make  a  bright,  weatherproof  patio  table  decoration. 

To  assemble,  put  2  or  3  cups  together  (according  to  flower),  alternating 
petals.  Punch  hole  straight  through  all  bottoms,  insert  stamen.  Place  stamen 
wire  along  cut  white-wire,  and  wrap  with  green  florist  tape.  Add  plastic  leaves 
along  the  stem  as  you  wrap  the  wire. 


STATURE 

Vesta  Nickerson   Fairbairn 

A  minor  scratch,  a  hurt,  and  the  small  disgrace 

Of  sudden  tears  is  quickly  gone 

If  a  five-year-old  is  bandage  glorified 

When  he  emerges  later  on. 
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LITTLE  GIRL  WITH  TWO  RABBITS 


by  Eric  M.  Sanford 


YOUNG  CHILD 

Christie  Lund  Coles 


Child,  you  have  come  from  him, 

And  in  your  eyes 
Lingers  the  memory  of  heaven 

And  stormless  skies. 


Child,  you  have  come  to  u 
Your  smile,  your  kiss, 

Holds  ail  of  purity 
For  our  brief  bliss. 


O  Lord,  help  us  to  grow 

In  worthiness, 
Before  this  innocence. 

This  guilelessness. 
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Taylorsville  Ninth  Ward,  Taylorsville  West  Stake  (Utah) 

Photographs  by  Lucas  Visser 


In  picture  No.  1,  two  colorful  serapes  (blankets  or  shawls)  are  hung  against 
the  wall  in  the  background.  The  women  (Lois  Webb  and  Eldora  Duncan)  are 
wearing  straw  (basket)  hats.  Various  colorful  toys  may  be  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  handsome  rooster  at  the  right  is  made  of  corn,  beans,  and  split 
peas  mounted  with  glue  on  a  plywood  foundation. 

A  mercado  (market)  is  gaily  represented  in  picture  No.  2.  Note  the  sign 
at  the  left  "Confites"  (sugar-plums  .  .  .  dainties) .  The  women  are,  left  to  right: 
Linda  Hammond,  Joan  Jensen,  and  Molly  George. 

Picture  No.  3  shows  a  display  of  hand-embroidered  pillowcases,  with  crocheted 
edgings  or  hand  scallops  in  solid  and  buttonhole  stitches.  The  women  are 
Nina  Harding  and  Charlene  Ewell. 

June  Barker  is  president  of  Taylorsville  West  Stake  Relief  Society;  Lorna 
Miles  is  president  of  Taylorsville  Ninth  Ward  Relief  Society;  Barbara  Mackel- 
prang  was  in  charge  of  the  handmade  articles,  and  Floy  Munk  was  in  charge 
of  games  and  amusements;  the  exotic  Mexican  dinner  was  planned  and  directed 
by  Sister  Miles,  with  Maureen  Brown  as  decoration  chairman. 
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Transparencies  by  the  Author 


Daily  the  shrimp  fleet  brings  in 
its  load  of  delicious  sea  food. 


Visitors  to  Key  West,  Florida,  the  southernmost  tip  of  the  United  States, 
are  often  startled  to  discover  the  many  ways  in  which  the  people  of  this  region 
differ  from  all  other  sections  of  the  country.  Their  language  is  full  of  strange 
new  words.  Their  daily  work  and  leisure  activities  are  closely  related  to  their 
environment  of  sea  and  shore. 

However,  it  is  the  food  that  sets  Key  West  apart.  Because  it  is  so  far  south, 
extending  into  the  tropical  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  it  has  access  to  a  great  variety  of  sea  food.  Daily,  the  shrimp  fleet, 
the  conch  boats,  the  turtle  crawls  provide  fresh  sea  food  unfamiUar  to  inlsuid 
tables.  Hundreds  of  small  boats  bring  in  grouper  and  snapper,  kingfjsh, 
mackerel,  scallops,  crawfish,  bonefish  and  so  on.  These  may  be  purchased 
straight  from  the  boats,  or  from  stalls  along  the  dock. 

It  is  this  abundance  of  fresh,  tropical  sea  food  that  so  delights  the  inland 
visitor,  who  is  wise  to  partake  of  them  all,  following  recipes  obtained  from  the 
fisherman  himself,  or  from  a  native  cook. 

But  before  giving  these  directions  for  some  unusual  piscine  dishes,  we 
must  consider  the  piece  de  resistance  of  any  Key  West  meal — the  Key  lime  pie. 
This  is  similar  to  the  more  conunon  lemon  pie.  Instead  of  lemons,  however, 
limes  are  used  and,  according  to  the  natives,  nothing  but  Key  West  limes 
should  be  permitted  to  assist  in  this  delightful  concoction.  However,  I  have 
made  the  pie  with  limes  from  other  markets,  their  origin  unknown,  and  the 
pie  has  been  very  successful.  A  true  Key  Wester  would  not  think  of  desecrat- 
ing the  filling  with  food  coloring,  but  since  the  lime  juice  does  not  give  a 
distinctive  lime  color,  a  drop  of  green  coloring  improves  the  appearance.  At 
least,  the  coloring  shows  that  this  is  a  lime  pie,  with  no  need  for  explanation. 

Here  are  some  foods  that  are  typically  Key  West.  They  can  be  combined 
into  a  wholly  sea  food  meal,  but  as  most  inlanders  do  not  care  for  such  a 
superfluity  of  fish,  any  one  dish  may  be  singled  out  and  used  to  add  an  exotic 
touch  to  a  regular  meal. 


APPETIZERS: 

Curried  Shrimp 

Mince  separately:  one  can  shrimp  (or 
buy  the  broken  shrimp)   and 

2  hard-boiled  eggs 

1  tbsp.  minced  parsley 

1  tbsp.  melted  butter 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  dash  of 
curry  powder 

enough  cream  to  moisten  and 
make  adhere. 


Mix  all  ingredients  together.  Spread 
on  small  slices  of  thin  rye  bread. 

Minced  Clam 

1  can  minced  clam  (5V^  ounces) 
1  pkg.  cream  cheese  (3  ounces) 
1  small  onion,  minced  fine 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Blend   well    and    serve    on    sesame 
crackers. 
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Along  the  dock  are  stacks  of  fish. 


Baked  kingfish  with  broccoli. 
The  famous  "Key  Lime  Pie" 


ENTREE: 

Baked  Kingfish  Steak 

one  1-inch  steak  per  person 

lime  juice 

corn  meal 

Parmesan  cheese,  grated 

butter  or  margarine 

Sprinkle  each  steak  with  lime  juice. 
Rub  well  with  melted  butter.  Place  in 
a  shallow  baking  dish  and  cover  with 
corn  meal  and  grated  cheese  mixed 
together.  Dot  with  butter  and  bake 
at  350 °F  for  25  minutes. 

(If  kingfish  is  unavailable,  halibut, 
salmon,  or  other  fish  steaks  do  very 
well.) 

Sea  Food  Sauce 

2  c.  chili  sauce 

1  c.  catsup 

1/4  tbsp.  Worcester  sauce 

2  tbsp.  horseradish 

2  tbsp.  prepared  mustard 

1  small  can  tomato  paste  (6  oz.) 

1/2  c.  lime  juice 

y2  c.  minced  celery 

1/4  c.  minced  green  pepper 

1  c.  minced  clams 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  heat 
before  serving. 

And  now  to  top  off  a  meal — ^the 
Key  Lime  Pie. 

4  eggs 

1  can  condensed  milk  (14i/^  ounces) 
I/3  c.  Key  lime  juice 

2  tsp.  grated  lime  rind 
baked  pie  shell 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  one  until  thick.  Add  the 
condensed  milk  and  beat  again.  Add 
lime  juice  and  rind  and  beat  until 
thick.  Beat  the  remaining  egg  whites 
and  fold  into  the  above  mixture.  Pour 
into  baked  pie  shell  and  bake  in  slow 
oven  15  minutes  or  until  set. 

Meringue  Topping 

2  egg  whites 
4  tbsp.  sugar 
sprinkle  of  salt 
1  tsp.  lime  juice 

Beat  egg  whites  with  rotary  beater 
till  stiff,  gradually  adding  sugar  and 
salt  until  meringue  holds  a  peak.  Stir 
Ume  juice  in  very  lightly.  Spread  on 
pie  filling  and  place  in  hot  oven  until 
lightly  browned. 

Another  Key  lime  pie  recipe  is 
made  with  a  meringue  pie  shell  and 
topped  with  whipped  cream. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

."The  Bath"   {La  Toilette)   by  Mary  Cassatt 

This  painting  is  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  Cultural  Refinement  Lesson  3 — "Humility  Yields 
Strength,"  for  the  fourth  meeting  in  January  1967  (Northern  Hemisphere);  and  May  1967  (Southern 
Hemisphere).  See  discussion  of  painting  on  pp.  689-690. 
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Tf/£  GARDEN  GLOWS  IN  COLOR 

Ageratum,    dahlias,    daisies,    and    tall    chrysanthemums    —   massed    for   color    and    designed    in 
harmony.  "Wherever  a  garden  is,  there  shall  be  a  gladness  and  a  singing  roundabout." 
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Courtesy  Cedar  Rapids  Art  Center,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

"Woman  With  Plants"  by  Grant  Wood 

This  painting  is  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  Cultural  Refinement  Lesson  7 — "Wisdom  Teaches 
Right/'  for  the  fourth  meeting  in  May  1967  (Northern  Hemisphere);  and  September  1967 
(Southern  Hemisphere).  See  discussion  of  painting  on  page  689. 
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"Woman  With   Plants" 

by   Grant   Wood    (1892-1942),    American    (Cedar    Rapids    Art   Association,    Cedar 
Rapids,   Iowa) 

Painting  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  Cultural  Refinement  Lesson  7 — 
"Wisdom  Teaches  Right" 

Commentary   by 
Floyd   E.    Breinholt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,   Brigham  Young   University 

One  cannot  look  at  the  "Woman  with  Plants"  without  feeling  that  here  is  a 
woman  who  exemplifies  the  statement,  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  showing 
greatness,  strength,  wisdom.  She  seems  visually  to  portray  Dr.  Bruce  Clark's 
definition  of  wisdom  at  its  highest:  "It  is  knowledge,  experience,  and  insight 
combined,  anchored  in  faith,  and  enlightened  by  inspiration." 

We  are  advised  diligently  to  seek  wisdom  from  all  sources — "knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find."  We  are  not  told  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  find,  but  we  are  told  that  it  will  be  of  great  worth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  life  of  Grant  Wood  seems  to  follow  this 
injunction.  He  worked  hard  as  a  youth,  supporting  himself  from  the  age  of 
ten.  He  taught  himself  to  draw.  When  he  decided  to  become  an  artist,  he 
was  plagued  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority  culturally  because  of  his  background, 
and  felt  that  he  was  not  proceeding  properly  because  of  his  lack  of  training. 
But  he  worked. 

He  studied  in  Europe  a  number  of  times,  trying  to  acquire  the  culture  and 
methods  of  the  Impressionists,  each  time  falling  short  of  his  goal,  but  con- 
tinually trying  to  find  himself.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  flash  of  revelation, 
he  became  a  painter  of  the  American  scene  and  its  people  who  has  no  equal. 
He  used  his  own  rural  background,  he  discovered  the  beauty  and  truth  which 
had  always  been  around  him,  and  of  which  he  was  a  part.  He  struggled, 
he  worked,  he  looked,  he  sought,  and,  finally,  it  was  given  to  him. 
This  painting  is  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  a  pioneer  woman.  We  see  in  it  his 
affection  for  her,  her  stately  humility,  experience,  forbearance,  and  one  who 
has  lived  much,  learned  much,  given  much,  received  much,  and  is  wise. 

No  doubt  Grant  Wood  was  not  aware  at  the  time  he  painted  this  portrait 
that  it  would  achieve  fame.  Yet  one  cannot  help  but  sense  that  he  received 
much  personal  gratification  from  the  fact  that  he  now  knew  he  could  be  true 
to  himself,  could  exercise  the  gift  that  he  had  received,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner  present  that  which  was  his  alone  to  give. 

"The  Bath"  (La  Toilette) 

by  Mary  Cassatt  (1845-1926),  American  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago) 

Painting  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  Cultural  Refinement  Lesson  3 — 
"Humility  Yields  Strength." 

Commentary   by 
Floyd   E.    Breinholt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,   Brigham  Young  University 

The  subject  matter  of  art  never  changes.  It  is  the  way  the  artist  "sees"  it  that 
changes.  Thus  the  one  who  looks  at  a  painting  sees  in  it  what  he  knows. 
Instead  of  saying,  "I  know  what  I  like,"  he  might  better  say,  "I  like  what  I 
know."  Content  matter  chosen  by  an  artist  is  usually  something  that  is  of 
value  to  him,  something  that  has  touched  him  deeply  or  has  become  a  part 
of  him. 

Mary  Cassatt,  perhaps  America's  most  famous  woman  painter,  was  especially 
fond  of  painting  mothers,  babies,  and  children,  and  the  tenderness  shown  in 
their  relationships  to  each  other.  This  painting,  "The  Bath,"  glorifies  the 
humble  task  of  the  mother  in  bathing  her  child.  That  which  is  felt  (the  willing 
service  and  anxious  love,  the  choice  to  do  this  humble  service)  seems  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  painting.  One  is  reminded  of  the  incident  in  the  scriptures 
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where  the  Savior  in  humility  washed  the  feet  of  Peter.  This  "feeUng"  is  the 
content  of  the  painting  and  is  of  greatest  importance. 

The  artist  first  had  a  desire  to  express  this  feeling  or  the  "content."  Then 
having  mastered  the  craft  of  painting,  she  chose  a  subject  and  stated  her  feel- 
ing in  the  most  direct  way  she  could.  The  viewer,  upon  seeing  the  picture, 
may  recall  ideas  and  experiences  within  his  own  life  which  give  meaning  to 
what  is  seen.  Thus,  one  who  has  a  rich  background  of  experience,  one  who  has 
lived  and  learned  much,  is  likely  to  see  more  in  the  painting  than  one  with 
meager  background.    ("I   like   what   I   know.") 

Mary  Cassatt  was  born  in  America,  but  studied  in  Paris,  where  she  remained 
most  of  her  life.  Art  in  America  at  that  time  did  not  enjoy  the  same  status  as 
it  did  in  Europe,  and  Paris  was  considered  the  art  center  of  the  world.  The 
painters  of  France  inspired  most  of  the  American  painters  of  that  day. 
French  Impressionism  or  "Luminism,"  as  it  was  called  in  America,  was  part 
of  an  international  art  movement  to  which  Mary  Cassatt  subscribed.  Rather 
than  mixing  the  colors  on  the  palette  and  painting  in  great  detail,  the  pigments 
were  placed  on  the  canvas  in  relatively  pure  hues  next  to  each  other,  and  the 
mixing  took  place  in  the  eye  of  the  viewer.  A  certain  vibrant  luminosity  was 
acquired  in  this  way  that  could  not  be  achieved  in  the  more  conventional 
manner. 


AUNT  NELLIE'S   RAISIN-RICE  CUSTARD 

Alta  Williams 

Raisin-rice  custard  is  a  specialty  at  Aunt  Nellie's.  Whenever  we  walk  into  her 
spotless  kitchen  at  Spring  Valley,  there  emanates  the  most  delectable  aroma.  It 
smells  of  nutmeg  and  just  a  hint  of  lemon,  and  we  are  always  invited  to  eat  a 
warm  serving  with  rich,  luscious  cream  poured  from  a  porcelain  pitcher. 

We  have  never  tired  of  this  enticing  recipe  and  would  like  to  share  It  with  you. 

2  qts.    milk   (reconstituted   dry    milk   can  be    used    according   to    directions 

on  package) 

1   can  evaporated  milk  (14V2  ounces)  2  tsp.  vanilla 

1  dozen  beaten  eggs  1   c.  raisins 
IV2   c.  sugar  1   c.  cooked  rice 

2  tsp.  lemon  flavoring  nutmeg  sprinkled  on  top 

Use  a  large  cake  pan  for  baking  the  custard  and  cook  in  a  slow  oven  (300°F) 
until  a  knife  inserted  will  come  out  clean.  Cooking  too  fast  will  cause  custard 
to  separate.  This  recipe  will  serve  15  people  generously. 


COMFORT  DURING  STRESS 

Kathryn   Kay 

I    know  there   is  a   power 
deep  in  the   roots  of  me, 
much  stronger  than   the  will   to   live,   or  fear  of  death, 
and   in  this   power  and   strength  there  is  security 
that  gives  a   purpose  to   my  every  breath. 
«»      I  live    for  something  greater  than   I   understand; 

this   knowledge  gives   me  courage.    I   will   not  complain. 
I    need   not  fear   because   I    know  some   unseen    hand 
will  guide   me  safely  through  this  present  pain. 
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{Continued  from  page  678) 

Forming  the  flower.  Lay  a  knitting  needle  across  the  outer  edge  of  a  petal 
and  roll  tightly  all  the  way  to  the  tapered  point.  Push  with  thumbs  the  rolled 
petal  toward  the  center  of  the  needle  as  an  accordion.  Remove  petal  from  the 
needle,  and  continue  the  process  until  all  of  the  desired  petals  are  rolled.  Then 
begin  with  the  smaller  petals  and  wrap  them  around  stamens  (which  can  be 
secured  from  craft  shops  or  department  stores)  about  three  stamens  to  each 
flower.  Be  careful  not  to  wrap  the  petals  too  tightly.  With  a  small  piece  of 
florist's  wire  bind  the  petals  and  the  stamens  together  into  a  blossom. 

Preparing  a  Drip  Box.  Prepare  ahead  of  time.  The  drip  box  is  made  from 
the  bottom  part  of  a  cardboard  box  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  number 
of  flowers  you  wish  to  dip.  Cut  slits  1  inch  deep  and  5  to  6  inches  apart  at 
each  end  of  the  box.  String  sturdy  wire  across  the  box  and  hook  it  in  the 
slits  at  each  end.  Line  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  several  layers  of  newspaper. 

Dipping  the  Flowers.  The  dipping  solution  (1  pint  of  plastic  and  40  drops 
of  catalyst)  is  mixed  in  a  No.  2V2  can  and  stirred  well.  Dip  each  poppy 
completely  into  the  solution  and  squeeze  and  shake,  (important  step)  hang  it 
by  the  stem  in  the  drip  box.  This  process  is  best  accomplished  outdoors. 

After  all  of  the  flowers  have  been  dipped,  pick  up  the  first  dipped  poppy 
(still  wet),  and  gently  pull  the  petals  apart  and  shape  them  into  pleasing 
form.  After  each  flower  is  shaped,  place  it  (stem  down)  in  a  small  frozen  juice 
can  (nothing  larger) .  Push  the  flower  about  one  inch  down  into  the  can  so  that 
the  petals  will  not  droop  over  the  sides.  Dry  in  hot  sunlight  three  hours  (no 
longer).  If  not  completely  dry,  move  the  flowers  into  shade  and  leave  them  as 
long  as  necessary.  The  next  day  (do  not  wait  any  longer  or  the  flowers  will 
tear)  remove  the  flowers  carefully  from  the  cans.  Paint  over  all  the  petals  with 
a  coat  of  plastic  resin  (prepared  with  catalyst  according  to  directions  as  before) . 
Place  each  flower,  as  painted,  back  in  its  can  and  allow  to  dry.  If  the  blossoms 
need  some  re-shaping  later,  place  them  out  in  the  hot  sunshine,  so  they  will 
become  pliable. 

Attaching  stems.  Use  straight  lengths  of  white  wire  from  a  clothes  hanger 
for  stems.  Place  the  end  of  the  wire  along  the  base  of  the  flower  and  then 
wrap  with  white  florist's  tape.  Wrap  all  flowers  and  buds  the  same  way,  but 
occasionally  wrap  a  bud  or  two  in  with  the  sheathing  of  the  flower  stem.  After 
the  wrapping  with  tape,  wrap  again  with  white  florist's  ribbon.  Plastic  leaves 
can  be  used  in  arrangements  with  the  poppies,  or  various  types  of  plastic 
greenery  can  be  used. 

Making  crystal  leaves.  Prepare  a  mold  by  cutting  from  an  aluminum  pie  tin 
a  pattern  similar  to  the  one  below.  Cut  the  leaf  Vs  inch  larger  than  the  desired 
finished  size,  and  fold  up  the  edges  to  form  the  sides  of  the  mold.  Fill  the  molds 
full  of  "cooking  crystals"  (granules  of  plastic) ,  level  off  the  top,  and  place 
molds  on  a  cookie  sheet  covered  with  heavy  aluminum  foil.  Place  in  a  pre- 
heated oven  (400° F)  and  cook  for  exactly  12  minutes.  (Longer  cooking  may 
melt  the  plastic  too  much  and  turn  it  yellow).  Working  quickly,  remove  cookie 
sheet  from  oven  and  take  molds  one  at  a  time  on  to  hot  pads.  Bend  and 
shape  the  leaves  (still  in  molds!)  artistically  to  take  away  the  stiff  look.  If 
leaves  harden  in  molds  before  shaping — return  to  oven  to  soften.  Heat  an  ice 
pick  red  hot  and  make  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  for  inserting,  the  stem 
(made  of  heavy  florist  wire).  Wrap  the  stem  with  tape  as  directed  for  the 
flowers,  about  three  inches  down  the  stem. 


Pattern  for      ^-■^="^~\      ^          \  Organdy 

Crystal   Leaf  <<_ 6" ►  )        PopPY  Petal 


Ellis  F.  Nielsen  — Maker  of  Toys,  Pillows,  and  Quilts 

Ellis  Farnsworth  Nielsen,  El  Paso,  Texas,  daughter  of  pioneers  who  were  creators 
of  beauty  in  the  wilderness,  has  made  hundreds  of  handicraft  articles  which 
represent  her  love  of  beauty,  and  the  exactness  of  her  artistic  techniques.  A 
recent  specialty  has  been  the  making  of  pillows,  baby  quilts,  and  beautiful  dolls 
to  delight  the  children  and  decorate  the  nursery  and  the  bedrooms.  As  a  quilter 
and  designer  of  quilts,  Sister  Nielsen  has  contributed  hundreds  of  hours  of 
time  and  many  quilts  to  Relief  Society.  She  has  taught  the  fine  art  of  quilting 
in  several  wards  and  has  served  as  quilting  chairman. 

Sister  Nielsen  has  developed  her  outstanding  leadership  and  executive  talents 
by  serving  as  counselor  and  as  president  in  ward  Relief  Societies,  and  her  long 
years  of  devotion  as  a  visiting  teacher  have  been  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration 
to  women  in  many  wards.  She  has  also  been  a  teacher  in  MIA  and  in  Primary. 
Always  sensitive  and  obedient  to  the  needs  of  her  numerous  friends  and  relatives, 
she  has  rejoiced  in  her  abundant  opportunities  to  be  useful,  as  she  says,  "among 
the  daughters  of  Zion,"  and  in  further  fields  of  service. 
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Bird  Dramas 


Rose  A.  Openshaw 


■  As  though  sensing  my  need  of 
something  to  divert  me  from  my 
affhctions  and  tiredness,  httle 
birds  of  various  kinds  and  colors 
gather  daily  to  frisk  about  and 
feed  just  outside  my  north  win- 
dow. Here  they  eye  me  spec- 
ulatively. 

Countless  seeds  have  been 
scattered  here  from  weeds  that 
have  been  allowed  to  creep  closer 
and  closer,  encroaching  upon  my 
dwelling  through  the  long  period 
of  my  illness. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  witness  a  one-bird  drama, 
when  a  large  dove,  alone  by  itself, 
waddled  in  on  the  scene.  What  a 
fat  bird!  was  my  instant  reaction. 
What  a  meat  pie  for  the  hunter! 
Never  had  I  seen  a  dove  before 
that  appeared  so  strangely  and 
uncommonly  buxom. 

Its  feathers  were  a  trifle  ruf- 
fled, as  if  through  a  slight  contact 
with  a  cat  or  other  foe.  Its  tail 
feathers  seemed  slightly  sep- 
arated from  the  pinions  of  its 
body.  A  fluffy  row  of  off-white 
feathers  was  revealed,  protrud- 
ing daringly  from  under  its  left 
wing. 


I  unconsciously  referred  to  him 
at  once  as  the  starveling,  for 
never  had  I  seen  a  bird  so  raven- 
ous. He  ate  and  ate  until  I  was 
almost  convinced  he  was  made 
without  a  craw  and  was  trying  to 
fill  his  whole  body. 

Other  birds  loitering  around 
were  ignored  by  him  entirely.  Al- 
though he  glanced  up  at  rare 
intervals,  lifting  his  head  high, 
apparently  it  was  for  a  breather 
only,  or  to  stretch  himself  that 
he  might  hold  the  more. 

Occasionally,  too,  he  shook  his 
bill,  then  commenced  all  over 
again.  His  head  bobbed  up  and 
down  constantly  as  seeds  were 
salvaged  in  a  swift  flying  move- 
ment from  the  earth.  A  few  times 
his  bill  was  wiped  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other  in 
the  brown  dirt,  but  in  a  quick, 
slapdash  fashion,  as  if  time  was 
fleeting  and  he  had  none  to  spare 
for  niceties. 

I  decided  he  must  have  con- 
tracted to  feed  a  whole  colony 
of  infant  birds  and  was  storing 
a  surplus  for  that  purpose. 

Other  birds  ate  sparingly  and 
visited  in  between,  making  meal- 
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time  a  pleasant  social  experience. 
Not  he!  All  he  desired,  seemingly, 
was  to  fill  a  great  void  within. 
He  acted  as  if  he  never  expected 
to  see  food  in  such  quantities 
again,  and  must  get  his  "manna" 
while  it  was  going. 

Tasks  drew  my  attention,  and 
before  I  returned,  he  had  dis- 
appeared. But  I  seriously  doubt- 
ed, after  such  an  intake,  he  would 
be  able  to  take  to  the  air.  He 
must  have  footed  it. 

What  could  have  happened  to 
develop  such  a  capacity?  I  de- 
cided to  await  his  return  with 
interest,  for  I  would  be  able  to 
recognize  him  at  once  by  his  ap- 
petite, if  nothing  else. 

Strange  how  a  bird  and  other 
forms  of  life,  both  human  and 
otherwise,  at  first  appear  to  look 
like  all  the  others  of  their  kind, 
puzzling  one  to  know,  until  fur- 
ther acquaintance  reveals  the 
many  distinguishing  features. 

Feathers,  we  find,  are  quite  as 
varied  and  distinguishable  as  are 
faces.  One  male  I  noted  had  a 
beautiful,  dark-blue  sheen  to  his 
costume.  Some  have  one  shade 
and  some  another,  and  marks  are 
different  on  each.  I  was  as- 
tounded one  day  to  perceive  a 
bright  pink  feather  at  the 
throat  of  one  dove  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  so  marked  or 
honored.  Had  he  performed  some 
valorous  deed  before  ente/ing  this 
realm  and  so  was  worthy  of  such 
distinction?  The  feather  reposed 
on  the  lower  right  side  of  his 
throat  and  seemed  to  give  de- 
light to  his  mate,  who  did  not 
permit  him  two  feet  from  her 
side. 

Doves,  usually,  I  noted,  drifted 
in  by  two's,  and  a  few  mornings 
ago  a  couple  arrived  early  before 


the  crowd.  The  male  was  recog- 
nized by  his  more  brilliant  attire. 
He  immediately  spread  himself, 
breast  down  on  the  warm  earth. 
He  would  enjoy  a  little  siesta 
while  his  mate  dined.  By  and  by, 
distressed  by  the  violent  rays  of 
the  sun,  he  lifted  his  right  wing 
and  tail  feathers  umbrella-wise, 
shielding  himself.  Thus,  he  re- 
mained, lowering  his  improvised 
parasol  but  once,  and  that  to  rest 
tired  muscles.  When  his  mate  had 
completed  her  meal,  they  hopped 
slowly  away. 

And,  oh,  I  must  not  miss  this 
little  romance  going  on  at  this 
moment  right  before  me! 

There  is  the  forlorn  male  dove, 
his  head  sunk  deep  into  his  col- 
lar, trying  to  hide  his  shame. 
Both  wings  are  dragging,  and 
his  whole  attitude  bespeaks  the 
spurned  and  humiliated  lover, 
for  had  not  his  advances  been 
repelled  by  his  lady-love,  who 
flew  angrily  at  his  head,  viciously 
pecking  at  him  each  time  he 
drew  near?  Shaming  him,  too,  in 
the  presence  of  his  friends? 

A  similar  scene  had  been  en- 
acted the  day  before.  Could  it 
have  been  the  same  couple?  Or, 
are  birds  that  persistent?  The 
male  tried  overtaking  his  love, 
but  each  successive  time  she  es- 
caped by  a  small  margin.  He  con- 
tinued, only  to  meet  with  a  series 
of  rebuffs,  for  each  time  he 
landed,  he  found  she  had  leaped 
forward,  escaping  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  until,  finally,  finding 
herself  cornered  by  trees  and  tall 
grass,  she  lifted  her  wings,  seek- 
ing shelter  in  the  thick,  heavy- 
leafed  branches  of  a  willow. 

He  stood  dejectedly,  then,  and 
for  a  moment  gazed  sadly  after 
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this  winged  siren,  then,  shaking 
himself,  said  as  plain  as  a  dove 
could,  "Fm  through!" 

He  then  had  turned  sheepishly 
to  face  his  companions,  but  find- 
ing them  preoccupied  and  none 
tittering  at  his  plight,  his  con- 
fidence had  mounted,  and  he 
walked  back  serenely.  Perhaps  he 
could  bring  this  choice  one  to 
reason  by  his  attention  to  others. 
It  was  worth  a  try! 

Among  other  varieties  of  feath- 
ered creatures  lured  by  the  seeds 
outside  my  window,  was  a  single 
red  cardinal,  looking  like  a  flam- 
ing bit  of  cloth  caught  in  the  tall, 
brown  grass.  There  it  had  lighted 
along  the  bank  of  the  nearby 
canal. 

And  there  in  the  fig  tree, 
among  its  broad  leaves,  where 
other  birds  twittered  and  flit- 
tered pleasant  hours  away,  a 
strange  but  beautiful  flyer  in 
bright  green,  much  as  a  green 
knight  of  old,  had  lighted. 

Here  he  paused  long  enough 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  breath- 
taking admiration  and  excited 
comment  his  presence  evoked. 
Then,  resuming  his  route,  he  de- 
lighted other  charmed  audiences. 

And  here  two  owls,  feeling  it 
an  ideal  environment  for  their 
young,  have  taken  up  residence, 
hiding  by  day  and  spending  their 
nights  parked  in  the  hedge  at  the 
south.  Their  heavy  breathing  at 
nights  constrains  one  to  believe 
that  a  human  is  snoring. 

Baby  owls  covered  at  birth  by 


brilliant  feathers,  both  long  and 
heavy,  appear  almost  as  large  as 
the  parents  and  can  be  told  apart 
only  by  weight  and  dexterity. 

A  neighbor  caught  one,  bring- 
ing it  for  me  to  examine.  It  was 
so  young  it  could  not  fly  enough 
to  escape,  yet  its  long  array  of 
fathers  gave  an  appearance  of 
being  full  grown,  and  I  could  not 
believe  it  was  otherwise  until,  tak- 
ing it  in  my  hands,  I  found  its 
body  greatly  lacking  in  sub- 
stance. 


At  one  time  a  road  runner, 
that  symbol  of  loneliness — ^wan- 
derer of  desert  lands,  ever  in 
search  of  the  elusive — wandered 
in,  his  eager,  quizzical  gaze  pos- 
ing questions  we  could  not  an- 
swer. Disappointed,  his  swift  feet 
bore  him  quickly  beyond  our  ken. 

And  once,  all  the  birds  turned 
in  open-eyed  wonder,  when  a  tiny 
pig — an  escaped  mascot,  dropped 
in  on  us  in  a  surprise  venture. 
But,  out  of  his  element,  and, 
probably,  lured  by  thoughts  of  a 
waiting  banquet,  he  made  the 
dirt  scramble  under  his  short 
legs,  startling  the  birds  whose 
wings  were  poised  instantly  for 
flight.  He  called  "goodbye"  in  his 
native  tongue,  "ouink,  ouink!" 
as  he  fled. 


SEPTEMBER  SNOW 

Beulah   Huish   Sadleir 

First  snow  fell   on   a   summered   lake, 
Restless  water,   water  opaque: 
Snow  fell   lightly,    lent  heart-content, 
Acceptance  of  winter,   and  summer  spent. 
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Roy  Stake  (Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Present  "The  Charms  of  Music" 

April  29,   1966 

Glenda  G.  Thompson,  President,  Roy  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "In 
celebration  of  our  fifth  birthday,  we  wished  to  do  something  special  and  really 
nice.  We  thought  we  would  like  to  include  all  our  famihes  and  friends  to  enjoy 
this  special  event  with  us.  We  presented  a  musical  program  'The  Charms  of 
Music'  This  program  was  very  well  received,  and  was  well  attended.  Ninety- 
two  sisters  in  the  Singing  Mothers  chorus  were  wonderful,  and  the  guest  artists 
were  outstanding.  We  were  happy  to  have  with  us  Sister  Cleone  Rich  Eccles  of 
the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society.  The  excellent  program  was  arranged  by 
June  Heiser,  chorister,  with  Feola  Barton  as  organist." 


Box  Elder  Stake  (Utah)  IHonors  Visiting  Teachers  at  Convention 

April  28,   1966 

Front  row,  left  to  right,  visiting  teachers  honored  for  the  most  years  of 
service,  left  to  right:  Kathleen  Reese;  Alice  R.  Rich;  Ruby  Forsgren;  Lavina 
Thomas;  Aurilla  Hansen. 

Members  of  the  Box  Elder  Stake  Relief  Society  Board  are  seen  standing 
in  the  second  row;  in  the  back  row  are  the  characters  from  the  Brigham  City 
Eleventh  Ward  who  presented  the  play  "Beyond  Each  Door." 

Bernice  H.  Rasmussen,  President,  Box  Elder  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  play  'Beyond  Each  D6or,'  by  Alberta  H.  Christensen,  was  presented 
under  the  direction  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Relief  Society  President  Vonda 
Cheney.  The  play  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  visiting  teachers.  We 
were  all  thrilled  with  the  Singing  Mothers  from  the  Sixth  Ward  who  sang 
'God  Is  Ever  Beside  Me,'  and  'A  Visiting  Teacher's  Prayer.'  They  were  under 
the  direction  of  Marie  M.  Hyde,  accompanied  by  Juanita  Steffen.  The  visiting 
teachers  honored  for  many  years  of  service  were  each  presented  with  a  corsage. 
The  stake  board  served  refreshments  to  all  attending." 


Beaver  Stake  (Utah),   Minersville  Ward   Relief  Society  Honors 
Visiting  Teachers  at  Birthday  Party 

March   17,   1966 

Left  to  right:  Cassie  McKnight;  Lucy  Williams;  Effie  Marshall;  Albateen 
Roberts;  Ileen  Jameson;  Inez  Carter;  Edith  Bradfield;  Fern  Craw;  Bessie 
Pearson;  Armina  Banks;  Jennie  Marquardson;   Madge  Carter. 

Lucille  A.  Murdock,  President,  Beaver  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
visiting  teachers  in  the  picture,  over  seventy,  were  given  a  special  tribute  and 
a  gift  at  the  Relief  Society  anniversary  observance  in  Minersville  Ward.  Be- 
cause of  eight  consecutive  years  of  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching,  all  of  the 
other  visiting  teachers  of  the  ward  were  also  honored.  A  delicious  turkey 
supper  was  served  to  all  Relief  Society  members  and  their  husbands,  after 
which  a  program  was  presented  entitled  'Lest  We  Forget.'  The  beautiful 
birthday  cake  may  be  seen  on  the  table  in  the  picture." 
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All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  or  mission  Relief  Society  super- 
visors. One  annual  submission  will  be  accepted,  as  space  permits,  from  each 
stake  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Department,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
For  details  regarding  pictures  and  descriptive  material,  see  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  for  January  1966,  page  50. 
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Duchesne  Stake  (Utah)  Leadership  Meeting  and  Spring  Fashion  Show 

May  28,   1966 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Viola  Bleazard,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Lois 
B.  Goodrich,  Counselor;  Ora  N.  Holgate,  President;  Arwella  P.  Moon,  Coun- 
selor; Rita  Hansen,  chorister;  Anona  Miles,  organist. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  NaDeane  Horrocks  and  Iva  Allred,  decora- 
tion committee;  Ray  da  Stevenson,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Ida  Hor- 
rocks, literature  class  leader;  Inez  Swasey,  social  science  class  leader;  Jennette 
Turnbow,  theology  class  leader;  Ina  Kitteridge,  who  played  the  background 
music  during  the  fashion  show. 

Sister  Holgate  reports:  "The  closing  social  and  fashion  show  was  very  well 
attended  with  one  hundred  fifty  Relief  Society  members.  Forty-two  children 
modeled  dresses  and  suits  the  mothers  had  made,  with  the  help  of  Relief 
Society.  For  some,  it  was  the  first  time  sewing  for  their  children.  The  dresses 
modeled  were  made  at  very  little  cost.  Some  were  remodeled  from  men's  suits, 
formals,  etc.  Modeled  by  women  and  teenagers  were  afternoon  dresses,  formals, 
dressy  suits,  casual  dresses,  and  a  wedding  gown — all  beautifully  made.  This 
accomplishment  and  the  fashion  show  helped  the  mothers  to  realize  what 
wonderful  accomplishments  can  be  done  by  being  able  to  sew  and  make 
lovely  clothing  for  oneself  and  one's  family. 

"The  stake  Singing  Mothers  sang  two  numbers,  and  several  wards  rendered 
songs  and  musical  numbers." 


Smithfield  Stake  (Utah)  Relief  Society  Board  Presents  Special 
Displays  at  Leadership  Meeting 

April   28,    1966 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Erma  B.  Thompson,  chorister;  Lulu  R. 
Mortensen,  literature  class  leader;  Selena  G.  Low,  President;  Winona  W. 
Cunningham,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Ruby  J.  Thomley,  Magazine  represent- 
ative; Donna  L.  Cooley,  visiting  teacher  message  leader;  Bessie  T.  Griffin, 
organist;  Marva  S.  Jenson,  theology  class  leader;  Roberta  N.  Geary,  Second 
Counselor;  Dixie  P.  Hillyard,  work  meeting  leader;  Telhna  G.  Thompson, 
First  Counselor;  Wanda  G.  Nielsen,  social  science  class  leader. 

Sister  Low  reports:  "The  ward  workers  enjoyed  an  array  of  artistry  de- 
picting the  program  of  Relief  Society  at  leadership  meeting.  Each  stake 
leader  arranged  a  beautiful  table  to  instill  in  the  sisters  the  correlation  of 
each  department  to  the  success  of  the  whole  program  of  Relief  Society.  A 
light  luncheon  was  served  at  the  close  of  the  evening  to  a  large  group  of 
dedicated  workers.  The  picture  shows  the  social  science  display," 


Las  Vegas  East  Stake  (Nevada)  Presents  Dramatization 
"Home  Is  My  Harbor/'   May  20,   1966 

Loretta  N.  Gubler,  President,  reports:  "The  Las  Vegas  East  Relief  Society 
Stake  Board  presented  a  fund-raising  program  on  May  20.  We  felt  it  was 
especially  significant  that  we  presented  'Home  Is  My  Harbor'  with  members 
of  the  stake  board  and  their  families.  The  beautiful  and  spiritual  message 
of  the  play  was  felt  by  all  attending,  as  evidenced  by  the  emotion  shown  by 
the  audience  at  the  close  of  the  program.  The  Singing  Mothers  represented 
the  five  wards  in  our  stake  and  performed  beautifully.  We  held  practices 
both  night  and  day  each  Monday,  so  we  could  have  the  working  mothers  sing 
and  participate  with  us.  We  were  delighted  with  the  attendance  and  feel  that 
the  evening  was  a  big  success,  both  financially  and  spiritually.  The  Singing 
Mothers  were  directed  by  stake  chorister  Renee  Pearce,  with  Ethelyn  Peterson 
at  the  organ,  and  Larraine  Ficklin  at  the  piano.  Emma  Solomon  directed  the 
play.  Counselors  to  President  Gubler  are  Mabel  Hansen  and  Emma  Solomon, 
with  Hermise  Thiess,   Secretary-Treasurer." 
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North  Carbon  Stake  (Utah)   Presents  Fashion  Show 

April   1,    1966 

Left  to  right:  Carry  1  Carlson,  wearing  a  dress  made  by  her  mother;  Annalee 
Holdaway,  in  white  and  coral  taffeta  brocade  formal;  Marlene  Richardson, 
wearing  an  afternoon  dress;  June  Johnson  and  daughter  Donna,  in  look-alike 
dresses  of  red  and  white  gingham. 

Myrna  C.  Broschinsky,  President,  North  Carbon  Stake  Relief  Society,  re- 
ports: "The  stake  board  took  charge  of  most  of  the  details,  but  the  wards 
delivered  an  invitation  to  each  home  by  the  visiting  teachers.  The  contribution 
was  fifty  cents  a  ticket  and  we  shared  the  proceeds  with  the  wards. 

"We  felt  that  the  fashion  show  was  a  real  success.  More  than  one  hundred 
models  participated,  modeling  clothes  made  by  themselves  or  their  mothers. 
Nothing  worn  in  the  fashion  show  was  'store-bought,'  other  than  shoes  and 
accessories.  We  had  many  nonmembers  in  attendance,  so  that  we  felt  the 
fashion  show  was  a  good  missionary  tool.  The  dresses  were  displayed  in 
scenes  and  not  individually. 

"Two  sewing  classes  have  been  held  in  wards  in  North  Carbon  Stake  as  a 
result  of  the  fashion  show,  and  others  are  being  planned.  The  variety  and 
number  of  items  modeled  was  outstanding,  and  all  the  sewing  was  beautifully 
done.  We  feel  that  the  Lord  really  blessed  us  for  our  efforts." 


South  Ogden  Stake  (Utah)  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music  for 
Spring  Program,   March  30,   1966 

Seated,  front  row,  beginning  fourth  from  the  left:  Gloria  Rippon,  ac- 
companist; Lois  Shepherd,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Beverly  Francis,  Education 
Counselor;  Elma  B.  Ross,  President;  Lila  Evertsen,  Work  Counselor;  Sharon 
Steed,  chorister. 

Sister  Ross  reports:  "Our  stake  spring  program  consisted  of  a  dr£imatization 
by  a  father,  mother,  and  two  children,  who  discussed  composers  and  their 
works  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  the  Singing  Mothers  performed 
the  works  discussed." 


Riverside  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,   Utah),  Riverside  Ward   Relief  Society 

Presidents  Honor  Magazine  Representative 

March  23,   1966 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Luella  M.  Buchi;  Hillevi  Daniels,  Magazine 
representative;  Ada  Catmull. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Dott  Linford;  Elizabeth  Gordon;  Elda 
Nelson,  President;  Edith  W.  Tanner;  Julia  Wunderly. 

Zella  Nesbitt,  President,  Riverside  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Hillevi 
Daniels  has  served  faithfully  as  Magazine  representative  under  the  seven 
ward  Relief  Society  presidents  shown  in  the  picture,  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
years.  She  has  averaged  above  100  per  cent  in  subscriptions  each  and  every 
year.  She  has  been  loved  and  revered  by  all  who  know  her.  She  was  recently 
released  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years  because  of  failing  health." 
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Phoenix  North  Stake  (Arizona)   Magazine  Representatives  Honored 
at  Leadership  Meeting,  April   11,    1966 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Norma  L.  Wadsworth,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Phoenix 
North  Stake  Rehef  Society;  Julia  S.  Kremer,  retiring  Glendale  Ward  Magazine 
representative;  Ida  M.  Steele,  President,  Phoenix  North  Stake  Relief  Society. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right,  Magazine  representatives:  Emil  T. 
Reep,  Twentieth  Ward;  Hazel  C.  Davis,  Eighth  Ward;  Adeline  Z.  Albert, 
Glendale  Ward;  Karene  Pierson,  Twenty-fourth  Ward. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Virginia  C.  Pullins,  Counselor,  Phoenix 
North  Stake;  Esther  S.  Knell,  Counselor;  Pearl  T.  Jacobsen,  Magazine  repre- 
sentative, Phoenix  North  Stake. 

Sister  Steele  reports:  "The  month  of  April  was  set  aside  as  our  Magazine 
drive  month,  under  the  direction  of  Sister  Jacobsen.  This  month  Julia  S. 
Kremer  was  also  honored  at  the  stake  leadership  meeting.  Sister  Kremer  has 
served  as»Glendale  Ward  Magazine  representative  for  thirty-two  years.  When 
the  ward  was  created  thirty-two  years  ago,  it  covered  an  area  which  now 
comprises  three  stakes.  Sister  Kremer  has  magnified  her  calling,  not  only  as 
Magazine  representative,  but  also  in  her  devotion  to  the  gospel.  In  thirty-two 
years,  she  has  missed  only  four  leadership  meetings.  She  is  retiring  after 
serving  seventeen  ward  presidents  and  eight  stake  Relief  Society  presidents. 
She  feels  that  her  subscriptions  have  traveled  around  the  world.  The  Luke 
Air  Force  Base  is  in  this  ward,  and  many  Magazines  have  been  sold  to  service- 
men's wives.  Each  year  she  has  achieved  100  per  cent  or  more  subscriptions. 
She  is  an  inspiration  to  all  other  Magazine  representatives  for  her  devotion 
and  service." 
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SPIRITUAL  LIVING 
The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 

Lesson  75  —  Light  and  Truth 

(Text:   Doctrine  and  Covenants  93:24-26,  30-53) 

Northern   Hemisphere:   First  Meeting,   December  1966 

Southern   Hemisphere:   IVIay  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  moJds  her  life 
in  accordance  with  revealed  truth. 


INTRODUCTION 

We  have  learned  in  the  last 
two  lessons  that  Section  93  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
gives  considerable  understanding 
about  the  Savior  and  also  man. 

TRUTH— ABSOLUTE 

From  this  wonderful  revela- 
tion, Section  93,  we  learn  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  truth: 

And  truth  is  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  as  they  were,  and  as 
they  are  to  come; 

And  whatsoever  is  more  or  less  than 
this  is  the  spirit  of  that  wicked  one 
who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning 
(D&C  93:24-25). 


Truth  is  knowledge!  Truth  is 
constant — absolute!  Truth  never 
changes!  Men  may  change  as  to 
their  concepts  of  truth,  but  truth, 
never.  It  is  that  which  was,  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  Ex- 
pressed in  another  revelation — 
"truth  abideth  and  hath  no  end'* 
{Ibid.,  88:66). 

Men  of  science  consider  the 
understanding  of  truth  to  be  rela- 
tive; that  is,  it  changes.  What  is 
looked  upon  as  "true"  today  may 
change  tomorrow.  This  belief 
concerning  man's  research  is 
necessary  in  order  that  man's  in- 
vestigations may  continue.  The 
scientist  builds  upon  the  findings 
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of  others  and  thus  advancement 
is  made  in  discovering  additional 
fragments  of  truth. 

But  what  about  religious 
truths,  as  contained  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  restored  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  successors?  Men  may  know 
about  God  and  their  relationship 
to  him  through  revelation.  Man's 
environment  will  not  provide  the 
answer;  it  must  be  revealed!  The 
acceptance  of  this  truth  will 
bring  this  understanding.  The 
Prophet  stated: 

We  take  the  sacred  writings  into 
our  hands,  and  admit  that  they  were 
given  by  direct  inspiration  for  the 
good  of  man.  We  believe  that  God 
condescended  to  speak  from  the  heav- 
ens and  declare  His  will  concerning 
the  human  family,  to  give  them  just 
and  holy  laws,  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct, and  guide  them  in  a  direct  way, 
that  in  due  time  He  might  take  them 
to  Himself,  and  make  them  joint  heirs 
with  His  Son.  But  when  this  fact  is 
admitted,  that  the  immediate  will  of 
heaven  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  we  not  bound  as  rational  creatures 
to  live  in  accordance  to  all  its  pre- 
cepts? Will  the  mere  admission,  that 
this  is  the  will  of  heaven  ever  benefit 
us  if  we  do  not  comply  with  all  its 
teachings?  Do  we  not  offer  violence 
to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  of  heav- 
en, when  we  admit  the  truth  of  its 
teachings,  and  do  not  obey  them? 
Do  we  not  descend  below  our  own 
knowledge,  and  the  better  wisdom 
which  heaven  has  endowed  us  with, 
by  such  a  course  of  conduct?  For 
these  reasons,  if  we  have  direct  revela- 
tions given  us  from  heaven,  surely 
those  revelations  were  never  given  to 
be  trifled  with,  without  the  trifler's 
incurring  displeasure  and  vengeance 
upon  his  own  head,  if  there  is  any 
justice  in  heaven  .   .   .    (DHC  Hrll). 

CLASS   DISCUSSION: 

Discuss  the  consequences  of 
admitting  a  truth  and  not  living 
according  to  it. 

All    truth    has    not    been    re- 


vealed. Some  truths  are  withheld 
because  men  lack  faith.  (Alma 
12:9-11.)  Our  ninth  Article  of 
Faith  declares  that  God  "will  yet 
reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  We  have,  nevertheless, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  exaltation  in  the 
celestial  kingdom.  Men  continue 
to  acquire  further  knowledge  in 
the  spirit  world.  During  the  mil- 
lennium, the  living  will  receive 
more  knowledge.  (D&C  101:32- 
34.) 

TRUTH— DIFFERENTIATION 

Is  all  knowledge  of  equal  value? 

Not  all  knowledge  is  of  equal  value. 
The  knowledge  that  constitutes  the 
wisdom  of  the  heavens  is  all  embraced 
in  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ;  and  wilful  ignorance  of  this, 
the  highest  type  of  knowledge,  will 
relegate  its  victim  to  the  inferior  order 
of  intelligences  (Talmage,  James  E.: 
The  Vitality  of  Mormonism,  1948 
edition,   p.   267). 

We  lived  with  God  before  we 
were  born  upon  this  earth.  We 
are  here  for  the  purpose,  ulti- 
mately, of  advancing  through 
faith  toward  godhood.  The  most 
important  knowledge  is  that 
knowlelge  which  teaches  salva- 
tion. If  we  learn  all  of  the  in- 
formation about  secular  things  in 
a  given  field  of  endeavor,  im- 
portant for  this  life,  and  yet  we 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  purpose 
of  our  existence,  we  have  lost 
our  opportunity  for  the  greatest 
blessings. 

TRUTH   IS  OF  GOD 

"The  Spirit  of  truth  is  of 
God"  (D&C  93:26).  How  may 
one  receive  truth?  President 
Stephen  L  Richards  answers,  as 
follows : 
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.  .  .  we  must,  of  necessity  have 
God's  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  truth. 
His  aid  comes  through  faith  and 
prayer.  Faith  contemplates  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  spiritual  reality  of 
a  world  outside  the  domain  of  science. 
It  involves  methods  and  processes 
different  from  those  of  scientific  re- 
search. It  postulates  humility  and 
dependence  on  divine  power,  the  an- 
tipathies of  egotism  and  self-efficiency. 
A  contrite  heart  is  the  fertile  field 
for  planting  the  seeds  of  truth.  In 
such  a  field  they  come  to  fruition  in 
a  knowledge,  understanding,  and  con- 
viction of  the  great  concepts  of  life 
which  defy  the  reason  and  philosophy 
of  the  arrogant,  and  self-sufficient, 
who  will  not  stoop  to  the  methods  of 
the  humble  (Conference  Report,  April 
1939,  p.  41). 

THE  POWER  OF  TRUTH 

There  is  a  quality  about  re- 
ligious truth  that  makes  it  dif- 
ferent— the  power  to  testify  of 
itself.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
said: 

...  In  relation  to  the  power  over 
the  minds  of  mankind  which  I  hold, 
I  would  say,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  power  of  truth  in  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  been  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  of  presenting  unto 
them,  and  not  because  of  any  com- 
pulsion on  my  part    (DHC  VI:  273). 

There  is  a  spirit  about  truth 
that  captures  the  attention  and 
allegiance  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared for  it.  Elder  Orson  F. 
Whitney  told  the  following  ex- 
perience with  the  bishop  of  an- 
other denomination  who  had 
written  against  the  Book  of  Ab- 
raham in  The  Pearl  of  Great 
Price: 

...  I  met  the  Bishop,  with  whom 
I  was  quite  well  acquainted,  and  he 
said  to  me:  "Why  have  you  not 
answered  me?"  "I  have,"  was  my 
reply;  "I  have  been  answering  you 
all  over  the  country,  but  it  hasn't 
gotten  into  the  papers."  "Oh,  indeed, 
and  what  have  you  ben  saying?"  he 
inquired.    "I   have    been    saying   this: 


'Truth  is  truth,  where'er  'tis  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground.' 

"And  whether  it  be  taken  from  an 
ancient  hill  in  North  America,  as  was 
the  Book  of  Mormon;  or  from  the 
catacombs  of  Egypt,  as  was  the  Book 
of  Abraham,  if  it's  true,  it's  true,  no 
matter  who  translated  it,  or  how 
many  supposed  flaws  appear  in  the 
translation.  The  character  of  the  con- 
tent and  the  spirit  that  goes  with  it, 
determines  better  than  all  else  its 
truth,  its  authenticity.  We  know 
Shakespeare's  writings  by  the  very 
sound  of  them — they  have  the  Shake- 
spearean ring.  Literary  experts  can 
tell  the  difference  between  these  writ- 
ings and  all  others.  We  recognize 
Milton's  poetry  by  the  Miltonic  ring; 
the  poetry  of  Byron  and  Tennyson  by 
the  Byronic  and  Tennysonian  ring. 
Then,  if  God  speaks,  why  should  it 
not  have  a  Godlike  ring,  something 
that  no  man  can  counterfeit,  nor  any 
but  a  spiritual  expert  fully  appre- 
ciate?" 

[He]  agreed  with  me.  Not  as  to 
the  Book  of  Abraham,  but  as  to  the 
best  way  of  testing  any  book.  "I  am 
one  with  you,"  he  said,  "in  the  belief 
that  the  highest  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  any  work  is  the  spirit  that  it 
breathes  and  the  wisdom  that  it  in- 
culcates," "Then,"  said  I,  "this  Book 
of  Abraham  needs  no  defense  from 
me,  nor  from  anyone  else.  It  speaks 
for  itself;  it  defends  itself.  By  the 
majesty  of  its  language,  by  the  sub- 
limity of  its  teachings  and  the  Spirit 
that  permeates  them,  it  proclaims 
itself  divine"  (Conference  Report, 
April   1926,  p.   34). 

LIGHT  AND  TRUTH 

The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence,  or, 
in  other  words,  light  and  truth.  Light 
and  truth  forsake  that  evil  one  (D&C 
93:36-37). 

The  divine  essence  in  man,  in- 
telligence, is  light  and  truth. 
What  is  light?  In  discussing  faith 
and  knowledge.  Alma  mentions 
faith,  that  it  was  dormant  until 
the  word  swelled  the  soul  and 
then,  he  said, 

...  it  hath  sprouted  up,  that  your 
understanding    doth   begin    to   be    en- 
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lightened,  and  your  mind  doth  begin 
to  expand. 

O  then,  is  not  this  real?  I  say  unto 
you,  Yea,  because  it  is  light;  and 
whatsoever  is  light,  is  good,  because 
it  is  discernible,  therefore  ye  must 
know  that  it  is  good  .  .  .  (Alma  32: 
34-35). 

Light,  then,  "is  the  wisdom 
and  ability  to  forsake  everything 
'more  or  less'  than  truth"  (RoM- 
NEY,  Marion  G.:  BYU  Bulletin, 
May  31,  1957). 

Because  man  is  intelligence 
("light  and  truth"),  he  is  cap- 
able, by  reason  of  his  nature,  to 
recognize  truth  and,  by  his  free 
agency,  reject  error.  Men  may 
cloud  their  ability  to  discern  light 
and  truth  because  of  sin.  The 
greater  the  sin  and  the  longer  the 
continuance  in  sin,  the  less  power 
one  has  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  few  men  lose 
all  of  this  power. 

THE  WAY  OF  TRUTH 

Jesus  declared  that  he  is  the 
way  of  salvation,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  and  that  he  has  a  fulness 
of  truth.  (John  14:6;  D&C  93: 
26.)  The  Holy  Ghost  is  also 
known  as  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
(John  15:26;  D&C  50:17.)  Truth, 
light,  and  Spirit,  are  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  is  given  to  all 
men,  and  he  who  hearkens  to  this 
Spirit  is  enhghtenedf  (D&C  84: 
45-46.)  This  Spirit  is  also  called 
the  "light  of  Christ."  (Ibid.,  88: 
6-13;  Moroni  7:14-19.)  We  have 
learned  of  the  functions  and 
place  of  this  Spirit  in  our  world. 
(Lesson  65  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine, July  1965.) 

It  is  through  Jesus  Christ  that 
truth  is  made  known  to  man. 
Various  means  of  revelation  are 
used,  such  as  dreams,  visions, 
pure  intelligence  into  the  mind, 


but  always  it  is  through  the 
Savior.  (D&C  76:12-13.)  To  be 
obedient  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ — having  faith  in  him,  re- 
penting, being  baptized,  and  re- 
ceiving the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  keeping  the  com- 
mandments, bring  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  constant  companion.  (Ibid., 
121:46.) 

These  powers  and  influences — 
the  "light  of  Christ"  and  the 
Holy  Ghost — guide  men  into 
"Hght  and  truth."  All  of  them 
come  from  Jesus  Christ  to  bless 
men  that  they  may  succeed  in 
the  journey  back  to  the  Father's 
presence  to  receive  a  fulness  of 
joy  after  the  resurrection.  (Ibid., 
93:33-34.) 

STANDARD  OF  JUDGMENT 

Moroni  said  that  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  is  given  to  all  men, 
is  the  means  by  which  God  has 
provided  that  men  may  know 
truth  from  error.  The  way  to 
judge  is  to  realize  that  everything 
that  persuades  men  to  do  good 
and  to  beheve  in  Christ,  is  of 
God.  If  the  idea  persuades  men 
to  do  evil  and  not  to  believe  in 
Christ,  it  is  of  the  devil.  (Mo- 
roni 7:14-19.) 

Elder  Marion  G.  Romney  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve  com- 
ments as  follows  on  Moroni's 
words : 

In  applying  this  test,  that  every- 
thing that  persuadest  to  believe  in 
Christ  is  of  God  and  that  everything 
which  persuadeth  not  to  believe  in 
Christ  is  of  the  devil,  we  start  with 
the  assurance  that  whatever  the  Lord 
has  revealed  is  truth,  "diamond  truth" 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Prophet, 
that  it  is  consistent  with  all  that  is, 
all  that  was,  and  all  that  is  to  come. 
This  is  and  must  be  so  because  God's 
wisdom  is  infinite,  being  founded 
upon       complete       knowledge.       "All 
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things,"  said  the  prophet  Lehi  speak- 
ing [of]  things  of  the  works  of  God, 
"have  been  done  in  the  wisdom  of 
him  who  knoweth  all  things"  (2 
Nephi  2:24). 

Implicit  in  this  text  is  the  assump- 
tion that  wisdom  is  dependent  upon 
knowledge  and  that  God's  wisdom  is 
infinite  because  He  is  omniscient.  "He 
knoweth  all  things,  and  there  is  not 
anything  save  he  knows  it"  (2  Nephi 
9:20).  He  possesses  with  respect  to 
all  matters  that  knowledge  which  is 
truth,  the  object  of  our  search, 
"knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  .  ,  . 
as  they  were,  and  as  they  are  to 
come.  .  .  ." 

.  .  ,  Does  what  you  have  learned 
persuade  you  "to  do  good"  and  "to 
believe  in  Christ?"  If  so,  it  is  "of 
God,"  and  being  of  God  it  is  truth. 
It  will  never  be  repudiated  {BYU 
Bulletin,   May  30,   1957). 

To  elucidate  upon  this  stand- 
ard of  judgment,  Elder  Romney 
provides  this  example: 

That  you  may  understand  more 
clearly  what  I  have  in  mind,  let  me 
give  you  an  illustration  or  two.  One 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  re- 
vealed truth  is  that  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  God  endowed  men  with  free 
agency.  (Moses  7:32.)  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  free  agency  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  preservation  of  life 
itself  ...  for  without  it,  "there  is  no 
existence."  (D&C  93:30.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  everything  which 
militates  against  man's  enjoyment  of 
this  endowment  persuades  not  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  for  He  is  the  author 
of  free  agency.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Truth  and  error  cannot  be 
reconciled.  All  you  need  to  do  is  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  accept  the 
truth  and  forsake  the  error.  That  is 
what  the  Lord  has  always  done.  In 
fact.  His  ability  to  do  so  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  inherent  in  the  intelligence 
which  is  His  glory.  The  error  of 
Lucifer  and  the  truth  of  Jesus  could 
not  be  reconciled  even  in  heaven. 
Error  had  to  be  cast  out   (Ibid.). 

WHY  MEN  ARE  ACCOUNTABLE 

As  indicated  above,  man  is  a 
free  agent  with  the  right  to 
choose.    (Helaman    14:30.)    Be- 


cause he  enjoys  this  right,  aided 
by  the  "light  of  Christ,"  he  is 
responsible  for  his  acts.  The  ad- 
ditional truth  is  given  in  Section 
93  that  since  man  is  intelligence, 
this  divine  essence,  "light  and 
truth,"  makes  him  responsible. 

All  truth  is  independent  in  that 
sphere  in  which  God  has  placed  it, 
to  act  for  itself,  as  all  inteUigence 
also;  otherwise  there  is  no  existence. 

Behold,  here  is  the  agency  of  man, 
and  here  is  the  condemnation  of  man; 
because  that  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning is  plainly  manifest  unto  them, 
and   they   receive  not  the  light. 

And  every  man  whose  spirit  receiv- 
eth  not  the  light  is  under  condemna- 
tion  (D&C  93:30-32). 

Because  of  the  power  in  truth, 
man  should  be  able  to  recognize 
it;  for  part  of  his  being  is  "truth 
and  Hght." 

In  the  beginning,  every  spirit 
was  innocent,  but,  in  the  war  in 
heaven,  Lucifer  rebelled,  taking 
many  with  him.  These  spirits  lost 
their  innocence,  but  those  who 
kept  their  first  estate  come  to 
earth  in  mortal  bodies  and  are 
innocent.  (Ibid.,  93:38.)  This  in- 
nocence continues  until  the  age 
of  eight  is  reached,  and  then  each 
person  becomes  accountable  for 
his  sins.  {Ibid.,  68:25-27.) 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE 
GOOD  SHEPHERD 

Light  and  truth  are  lost  by 
men  as  they  disobey  the  com- 
mandments. When  it  comes  to 
accepting  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
men  may  not  understand  them 
because  they  have  lost  the  ability 
to  comprehend,  due  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers  and  of  in- 
dividual sin  which  have  darkened 
their  susceptibility  to  truth. 
{Ibid.,  93:39;  76:75;  James  E. 
Talmage,  The  Vitality  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  269-271.)  The  voice 
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of  the   Good  Shepherd  becomes 
too  dim  to  be  understood. 

Latter-day  Saints  may  know 
the  voice  of  the  Master  as  they 
observe  all  the  commandments. 
(John  10:1-14,  D&C  50:17-22.) 
President  Brigham  Young  asks 
and  then  answers  the  question: 
''How  are  we  to  know  the  voice 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  from  the 
voice  of  a  stranger?" 

.  .  .  When  an  individual,  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  declares  the  truth 
of  heaven,  the  sheep  hear  that,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  pierces  their  in- 
most souls  and  sinks  deep  into  their 
hearts;  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  light  springs  up  within  them, 
and  they  see  and  understand  for 
themselves.  ...  I  have  said  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  many  and  many  a 
time,  and  I  say  to  them  now,  live 
your  religion,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
may  be  within  you  like  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  to  everlasting 
life.  .  .  .  Be  prepared  that  you  may 
know  the  voice  when  it  comes  through 
the  servants  of  God,  then  you  can 
declare  for  yourselves,  "This  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  My  caution  and 
counsel  to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
is — "Live  so  that  you  will  know  truth 
from  error"  {Journal  of  Discourses 
16:74-75). 

CHILDREN— LIGHT  AND  TRUTH 

The  Lord  has  commanded 
Latter-day  Saints  to  rear  their 
children  in  "light  and  truth." 
(D&C  93:40).  No  person  in  the 
Church  is  beyond  this  command- 
ment. Even  members  of  The 
First  Presidency,  in  1833,  were 
told  that  they  had  not  kept  this 
commandment.  This  was  said  of 
Presidents  Frederick  G.  Williams 
and  Sidney  Rigdon,  Counselors 
to  President  Joseph  Smith.  Un- 
less they  were  obedient  in  setting 
their  houses  in  order  Satan  would 
continue  to  have  power  over 
them.     {Ibid.,    93:41-44.)     Even 


the  Prophet  lacked  in  this  matter 
also.  An  important  truth  was 
also  taught  regarding  his  family. 

Your  family  must  needs  repent  and 
forsake  some  things,  and  give  more 
earnest  heed  unto  your  sayings,  or  be 
removed  out  of  their  place  {Ibid.,  93: 

48). 

In  other  words,  responsibility 
is  not  only  the  parent's  but  also 
the  child's.  But  the  major  obli- 
gation is  with  the  parents  who 
are  to  teach  their  children  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness.  {Ibid., 
68:25-31.)  The  Family  Home 
Evening  program  in  use  through- 
out the  Church  is  one  means  by 
which  this  commandment  can  be 
lived  by  parents  and  children. 
No  other  people  have  as  much 
opportunity  to  rear  children  in 
"light  and  truth"  as  do  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  It  is  also  true 
that  no  other  people  are  under 
the  same  responsibility  as  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  When  one 
considers  the  truth  that  children 
come  from  our  Father  and  that 
what  parents  do  or  do  not  do 
for  them  here  determines,  in  a 
large  measure,  their  eternal  fu- 
ture, the  weight  of  this  respon- 
sibility is  better  appreciated. 

CLASS   DISCUSSION: 

What  would  happen  in  the 
world  if  parents  brought  up  their 
children  in  * 'light  and  truth"? 

Latter-day  Saint  families  are 
intended  to  be  eternal.  The  as- 
sociation of  parents  and  children 
throughout  the  eternities  is  the 
desired  goal  of  every  faithful 
member  of  the  Church.  Eternal 
marriage  is  the  qualifying  ordi- 
nance, together  with  keeping  the 
commandments  and  obligations 
received  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord.    The   words    of    President 
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Joseph   F.   Smith   are   especially 
pertinent  to  these  thoughts: 

We  are  living  for  eternity  and  not 
merely  for  the  moment.  Death  does 
not  part  us  from  one  another,  if  we 
have  entered  into  sacred  relationships 
with  each  other  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority that  God  has  revealed  to  the 
children  of  men.  Our  relationships 
are  formed  for  eternity.  We  are  im- 
mortal beings,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  growth  that  is  to  be 
attained   in  an   exalted   life  after   we 


have  proved  ourselves  faithful  and 
true  to  the  covenants  that  we  have 
entered  into  here,  and  then  we  will 
receive  a  fulness  of  joy  (Gospel  Doc- 
trine,  10th  edition,  pp.   277-278). 

FOR  CONSIDERATION 

Do  you  think  a  discussion  on 
the  kind  of  a  life  each  member 
of  the  family  should  live  in  order 
to  have  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  con- 
stant companion  would  be  help- 
ful to  them? 


Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Alice  Colton  Smith 

Message  75  —  "Obtain  a  Knowledge  of  History,  and  of  Countries,  and  of 
Kingdoms,  of  Laws  of  God  and  Man,  and  All  This  for  the 

Salvation  of  Zion"  (D&C  93:53). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  December  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:  May  1967 

Objective:  To  help  us  realize  the  importance  of  continued  study  by 

ourselves  and  our  children. 


The  land  had  to  be  cleared, 
and  new  houses  and  barns  built. 
There  was  the  restored  Church  to 
develop,  leaders  to  train,  renewed 
faith  and  perspective  to  acquire 
and  unfold,  missionary  work  to  be 
done. 

It  must  have  been  staggering 
when  the  Lord,  in  the  face  of 
these  tasks,  instructed  the  saints 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  to  study,  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge, to  seek  truth  —  "knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are,  and  as  they 
were,  and  as  they  are  to  come" 
(D&C  93:24).  Learning  is  an 
eternal  process. 

The  leaders  obeyed  this  ad- 
monition. Learned  and  unlearned 


sat  down  together  to  study  the 
vast,  all-inclusive  course  of  study 
that  the  Lord  detailed  to  the 
Prophet.  Teachers  and  professors, 
some  not  members  of  the  Church, 
were  called  to  teach. 

Throughout  the  ages  God  has 
attacked  the  old  and  chronic 
social  problem  of  ignorance. 
Through  Hosea,  almost  three 
millenniums  ago,  the  Lord  said: 
"My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack 
of  knowledge"  (Hosea  4:6).  Dur- 
ing his  earthly  ministry  Jesus 
stated  that  "...  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free"  (John  8:32).  In 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  it  is 
revealed  that  "it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  be  saved  in  ignorance" 
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(D&C  131:6).  We  are  also  told 
that  "if  a  person  gains  more 
knowledge  and  intelligence  in  this 
life  through  his  diligence  and 
obedience  than  another,  he  will 
have  so  much  the  advantage  in 
the  woiid  to  come  (D&C  130:19). 

Since  the  scriptures  attest  to 
the  great  importance  of  gaining 
knowledge,  a  busy  Latter-day 
Saint  mother  may  ask: 

"What  is  my  task?  What 
should  I  do?" 

Her  answer  could  be:  "Study; 
obtain  knowledge;  seek  truth; 
train  yourself;  teach  your  chil- 
dren." 

"What  shall  I  teach  them? 
What  shall  we  study?" 

The  reply:  "The  laws  and  com- 
mandments of  God — the  gospel 
— and  this  with  diligence  and 
prayer." 

"This  I  am  trying  to  do." 

"Good.  In  addition,  as  the 
scripture  for  this  message  states. 


obtain   a   knowledge   of  history, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  Study 
all  countries  and  kingdoms." 
"How  shall  I  do  this?" 
"There  are  many  and  wonder- 
ful ways  of  learning  about  coun- 
tries. Teachers  can  help.  Books 
open  the  world  to  view.  Travel 
when  you  can.  Ask  people  about 
their    countries    and    kingdoms. 
Television  and  radio  can  intro- 
duce you  to  the  whole  world  in 
your  own  home." 
"Is  there  yet  more?" 
"Oh,  yes,  exciting  and  without 
end.  Now  add  the  written  and 
unwritten  laws  of  men,  as  well  as 
the   customs   and  traditions   by 
which  they  are  governed  in   all 
the  cultures  of  the  world." 

"But  how  shall  I  do  all  this?" 

"Begin  today  on  some  part  of 

it.   Although  you  have  limitless 

time,  today  is  part  of  eternity 

and  time  is  priceless." 


JM^ 


HOMEMAKING  —  Development  Through  Homemaking  Education 


Hazel  S.  Cannon 
A  Happy  Home  Is  an  Earlier  Heaven 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Second   Meeting,   December  1966 

Southern  Hemisphere:   May  1967 

Objective:  To  summarize  how  the  homemaker  and  her  family  can  benefit 

through  homemaking  education;  and  to  re-emphasize 

the  objectives  of  the  past  year. 

INTRODUCTION  one    thing,   "a   nice   safe   cage." 

In  "The  Tale  of  Custard,  the  Have  you  as  a  homemaker  ever 

Dragon,"  the  whimsical  poem  by  felt   like    Custard,    yearning   for 

Ogden     Nash,     American    poet-  the  confines  of  "a  nice  safe  cage" 

humorist.  Custard  longs  for  only  to  shut   out   the   disrupting   in- 
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fluences  which  extract  your  ener- 
gies, and  to  forbid  the  entrance  of 
some  activities  for  which  you 
seem  to  be  responsible?  Have  you 
ever  longed  for  the  demands  of 
modern  living  to  remain  static 
just  long  enough  for  you  to 
''catch  up"? 

Much  as  the  homemaker  might 
share  Custard's  outlook,  there  is 
no  hiding  spot  for  her.  She  must 
make  home  the  happiest,  the 
most  desirable,  the  most  secure, 
and  the  most  aesthetically  satis- 
fying place  in  the  world — for  her 
husband,  her  family,  and  herself. 

In  this  day  of  specialization, 
she  must  remain  a  general  prac- 
titioner. The  entire  homemaking 
curriculum  is  hers  to  master  with 
"an  intelligent  mind  and  a  trained 
hand."  Education  in  homemak- 
ing experiences  develops  depth  of 
abilities  and  understandings;  it 
provokes  intellectual  excitement 
and  provides  the  atmosphere 
which  encourages  the  optimal 
personal  achievement  of  each 
family  member. 

TO  DISCUSS 

1.  Why  are  some  girls,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  will  marry  and  run 
their  own  homes,  so  repelled  at  the 
thought  of  receiving  instruction  at 
home  and /or  school  in  homemaking 
activities  which  will  obviously  be 
central  in  their  lives  later?  (Point  out 
among  other  things  that  some  girls 
may  not  have  been  impressed  favor- 
ably in  their  own  homes  relative  to 
the  value  of  homemaking.  Elicit  from 
the  class  the  fact  that  the  role  of  the 
homemaker  is  a  powerful  one  in  the 
development  of  the  eternal  verities  in 
her  family;  and  that  she  may  well 
hold  the  fate  of  the  world  in  her 
hands.) 

2.  In  what  ways  do  you  feel  that 
the  homemaking  profession  needs  up- 
grading? Discuss. 

3.  How  can  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts,  such  as  music,  literature,  drama, 


add  dimension  to  the  life  of  the  home- 
maker  and  her  family? 

One  modern  American  writer 
speaks  of  the  knowledge  which  a 
homemaker  brings  to  her  calling 
as  a  jewel  which  can  gleam  just 
as  brightly  in  the  kitchen  as 
when  it  is  brought  to  the  market- 
place. She  deplores  the  attitude 
assumed  by  some  individuals 
that  enlightenment  is  not  for  one 
concerned  with  such  tasks  as 
scouring  the  sink,  mixing  up  a 
batch  of  chocolate  brownies,  or 
entertaining  children. 

The  homemaker,  indeed,  wears 
a  precious  jewel  when  her  imag- 
ination is  challenged,  when  there 
is  adequate  use  of  her  expe- 
riences, and  when  exciting  op- 
portunities for  creativity  and 
learning  are  realized. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN   HEAVEN 

Attributed  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
are  the  stirring  words,  "Veritably 
it  is  a  truism — that  home  is 
where  the  heart  is." 

Equally  impressive  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  little  girl,  who 
having  just  moved  to  an  apart- 
ment house,  exclaimed,  "We  have 
a  home,  but  no  house  to  put 
it  in." 

Inescapably  bound  together 
are  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the 
spirit  in  the  creation  of  a  happy 
home.  The  cooperation  of  the 
family  and  the  degree  of  com- 
munication among  them  are  the 
result  of  the  parents'  teaching 
and  example. 

Willie  Mae  Rogers,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing Magazine,  at  the  Fifteenth 
National  Home  Laundry  Con- 
ference, held  in  Chicago  in  1961, 
shared  a  choice  recipe  from  a 
reader.  It  follows: 
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"Daily  Health  Bread" 
Mrs.  Lillian  Keyser,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

1   restful  night  of  sleep 

1   or  more  pleasant  "good   mornings" 

(depending  on  number  of  people 

present) 
3  sensible  meals — one  at  the  start, 

the  other  two  as  needed 
1  goal — necessary  ingredient,  but 

varies  with  the  day  of  the  week 

and  the  "temperature"  of  the 

household  .  .  . 
1   or  more  services  for  someone  else 

(several  are  often  needed  and  give 

satisfactory  results — too  many  can 

ruin  the  batch) 
1  or  more  pleasant  conversations 

(phone  call,  letter  or  stimulating 

reading  may  be  substituted) 

a  dash  of  spice — taken  or  given  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  book  form 

a  generous  measure  of  each  of  the 
following: sense  of  humor,  enthu- 
siasm, courage,  kindness,  unselfish- 
ness, understanding,  forgiveness, 
and  integrity.  These  ingredients 
are  the  leavening  agents  and  also 
what  holds  the  loaf  together. 
However,  the  next  ingredient  is 
the  most  important  of  all  .  .  . 

Love — This  cannot  be  measured, 
but  add  a  little  every  hour.  This 
is  what  gives  the  flavor,  shape, 
size  and  quality.  Without  this 
ingredient,  your  bread  will  be  a 
failure. 

Thanksgiving — This  is  the  catalyst 
that  speeds  the  action  of  all  the 
ingredients  and  makes  them 
effective. 

1  hour   of   relaxation — while   it   cools. 

Interesting  additions:    Children,  pets, 
guests,  relatives,  crafts,  clubs, 
hobbies,  church  and  comntunity 
services,  etc.  Add  separately  or 
in  various  combinations.  Too 
many  will  cause  the  loaf  to  grow 
beyond  your  control — and  your 
digestion. 

Note:   Sniffles,  accidents,  gossip, 
self-pity,   etc.,   spoil   the   shape   and 
flavor  of  the  loaf.  Avoid  if 
possible. 


Note:    Some  of  the  necessary  in- 
gredients are  hard  to  find,  some 
are  hard  to  keep.  Don't  worry. 
Use  what  you  have  on  hand  and 
keep  looking  for  the  other  in- 
gredients. You  are  the  maker  of 
the  loaf  and  you  determine  what 
you  and  your  household  shall  be 
fed.    (Reprinted  by  Permission  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine). 

It  is  heartening  that  there  are 
women  in  the  world  today  who 
have  this  concept  of  homemak- 
ing. 

SUMMARY 

"Wear  yet  a  precious  jewel" 
(Shakespeare)  of  learning;  eval- 
uate the  results  often — do  not 
expect  perfection  every  time  in 
everything  (unless,  of  course, 
you  can  isolate  yourself  in  a 
mythical  "nice  safe  cage");  ex- 
ercise patience;  try  to  keep  your 
sense  of  humor;  bequeath  to 
yourself  that  one  hour  of  relaxa- 
tion daily;  practice  empathetic 
understanding  of  your  family  al- 
ways. Again — yours  is  a  divine 
appointment  by  our  Heavenly 
Father.  You  can  make  your  home 
a  happy  place — an  earlier  heaven. 

TO   DO  AND  THINK  ABOUT 

1.  What  are  the  areas  or  specific 
problems  in  homemaking  education  in 
which  you  personally  need  the  most 
help?  List  these  on  a  piece  of  paper 
with  your  plans  for  solving  them  dur- 
ing the  new  year.  Some  may  be  solved, 
of  course,  in  homemaking  meeting. 

2.  Relate  the  various  ingredients  of 
the  Daily  Health  Bread  to  you  and 
your  home.  Be  objective.  Which  ones 
might  you  choose  for  emphasis  which 
you  feel  would  result  in  a  happier 
home?  List  these;  consult  the  list 
each  day  or  two;  work  conscientiously 
to  incorporate  them  into  your  daily 
life. 
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Alberta   H.  Christensen 
Lesson  8  (Lesson  20  in  Series) — From  Virtue  to  Virtue 

Reference:  The  Priesthood  and  You  (Melchizedek  Priesthood 

Lessons — 1966:   Lesson   18) 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Third   Meeting,   December  1966 

Southern   Hemisphere:   May  1967 

Objective:  To  point  out  that  we  attain   perfection  by  progressing 

spiritually,  from  virtue  to  virtue. 

INTRODUCTION  leads  to  spiritual  power  is  de- 
This  December  lesson,  which  is  pendent  upon  our  willingness  to 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  be  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  by 
growth  of  the  individual,  may  our  willingness  to  obey  the  corn- 
appropriately  be  associated  with  mandments  of  God. 
Christmas  time.  At  this  season, 

when  all  Christendom  memorial-  FROM  GRACE  TO  GRACE 

izes  the  Hfe  and  teachings  of  the  ^^^^^  '"  '*^  "^^^"'"^  °^  ""^""  *°  ^'^""> 
Savior,  we  are  reminded  of  the         We  know  that  Jesus  was  with 

need  for  more  spirituality  in  our  the    Father   in  the  pre-existent 

daily    lives.    Latter-day     Saints  world   as   one  of   the   Godhead, 

have    an    additional    reason    for  yet  he  was  born  in  the  flesh  to 

contemplating  upon  the  mission  live  among  men. 
and  teachings  of  the  gospel  of         It  is  relevant  and  of  interest 

Jesus  Christ  at  Christmas  time,  to  know  that,  according  to  scrip- 

for  Joseph  Smith,  the  latter-day  ture,  Jesus  progressed  from  grace 

Prophet  who  restored  the  gospel  to  grace.  "And  Jesus  increased  in 

to  earth  was  born  in  the  month  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  fa- 

of  December.  vour  with  God  and  man"  (Luke 

2:52).  "John  [the  apostle]  thus 

FAITH  AND  SPIRITUALITY  attests  the  actuahty  of  natural 

In    any    discussion    of    spirit-  development   in    the   growth   of 

uality,  faith  in  God  is  basic,  for  Jesus  from  childhood  to  matur- 

spirituality  and  faith   are  inter-  ity:    'And  I,  John,  saw  that  he 

related,  inter-dependent,  and  in-  received  not  of   the   fullness   at 

separable.  They  constitute  a  cycle  the  first.  .  .  .  but  continued  from 

of  enlightenment  and  power.  As  grace  to  grace,  until  he  received 

our    faith    deepens,    we    become  a  fulness,  "  (Talmage,  James  E.: 

more  perceptive  to  things  of  the  Jesus  the  Christ,  page  119).  (See 

spirit;  as  our  spirituality  is  thus  also  D&C  93:2-18.) 
increased,  our  faith  is  strength-         We    note    how    the    Prophet 

ened,  becoming  more  positive  as  Joseph    Smith,    whose    life    and 

a  guiding  influence  in  our  lives,  work  are  well  known  to  all  Lat- 

The  extent  to  which  this  faith  ter-day    Saints,   also   grew  from 
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grace  to  grace.  An  early  indica- 
tion of  his  later  capacity  for  a 
spiritual  fulness  is  seen,  perhaps, 
by  the  faith  which  led  him  to 
seek  his  Heavenly  Father  for 
spiritual  guidance  when  only  a 
youth. 

A  study  of  the  Prophet's  life 
reveals  the  years  of  preparation 
— from  the  time  of  the  First 
Vision  through  repeated  visits  of 
the  angel  Moroni,  and  to  the 
completed  translation  of  the  an- 
cient record.  The  Prophet's  will- 
ingness to  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  angel  and  other  divine 
counsel,  kept  him  in  tune  with 
his  Heavenly  Father.  ''When  he 
first  began  his  work,  he  received 
his  revelations  with  the  aid  of 
the  urim  and  thummim.  As  he 
grew  in  spiritual  power,  he  laid 
aside  the  aid.  He,  himself,  had 
become  a  suitable  and  competent 
receiving  apparatus.  Thereafter, 
he  enquired  of  the  Lord,  without 
outside  aids,  and  he  received 
answers"  (Widtsoe,  John  A.: 
An  Understandable  Religion, 
pages  8-9). 

EXPECTED  OF  US 

Our  Heavenly  Father  expects 
us  to  grow  in  spiritual  stature 
until  perfection  is  ultimately 
achieved.  He  does  not  expect  per- 
fection in  a  day.  Constant  striv- 
ing toward  this  goal  is  to  be  the 
road  to  perfection.  Nor  can  we 
expect  to  attain  perfection  at 
once.  We  can,  however,  overcome 
our  imperfections  and  progress 
virtue  by  virtue.  In  some  areas 
of  our  living,  we  can  achieve  per- 
fection now  by  obeying  particular 
commandments  to  the  full.  For 
example,  we  can  be  perfect  in  the 
payment  of  our  tithes.  Thus  step 
by  step,  virtue  by  virtue,  we  will 


grow  spiritually  as  we  accept  pre- 
cept upon  precept  of  his  revealed 
word  and  that  of  his  prophets 
and  willingly  keep  these  com- 
mandments. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  spirituaUty  in  our  personal 
lives  today  than  in  the  time  of  our 
parents?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  are  the  temporal  rewards 
to  the  individual  of  increased  spirit- 
uality? 

3.  Is  your  own  faith  in  God  strong- 
er today  that  it  was  five  years  ago? 

4.  How  do  experiences  cause  faith 
to  fluctuate  rather  than  remain  sta- 
tionary? 

THE  QUALITY  OF  FAITH 

That  there  may  be  periods  of 
greater  and  of  lesser  faith  in  one's 
life  seem  evident  in  the  following 
case  study  dialogue: 

Woman  A:  I  wish  I  had  the  faith 
you  seem  to  have.  If  I  did,  I'd  go  to 
church  regularly,   too. 

Woman  B:  If  you  did  go,  perhaps 
you'd  have  a  greater  faith.  Would 
you  like  to  know  about  the  growth 
of  my  faith? 

Woman  A:  Do  you  mean  that  your 
faith  hasn't  always  been  as  strong  as 
it  is  now? 

Woman  B:  I  think  that  I  have 
always  had  faith,  but  it  has  not  al- 
ways had  the  same  quality  that  it 
has  at  i^resent.  I  hope  to  keep  it 
always  as  sustaining  and  strong  as  I 
feel  that  it  is  at  present.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  felt  that 
I  wasn't  growing  spiritually.  Although 
I  knew  the  gospel  was  true,  I  felt 
that  I  was  living  in  a  valley  of  little 
faith,  so  to  speak.  I  know  now  that 
my  faith  needed  nourishment.  Today, 
I  feel  substantially  stronger  spirit- 
ually. 

Woman  A:  Just  what  did  you  do 
to  bring  you  to  this  state  of  greater 
faith? 

Woman  B:  First,  I  appraised  my 
activities,  and  found  that  I  was  be- 
coming lax  about  attending  church. 
I  was  a.s.sociating  with  good  women, 
but  they  were  not  religiously  inclined. 
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simply  not  interested  in  spiritual 
matters.  I  listed  these  facts  and  then 
proceeded  to  correct  them. 

Woman  A:  Specifically,  what  did 
you   do? 

Woman  B:  (I)  I  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  my  former 
friends  who  were  active  in  the  Church 
with  whom  I  have  much  in  common. 
(2)  I  began  to  attend  church  regular- 
ly, noting  the  commitments  I  was 
making  as  I  partook  of  the  sacra- 
ment: that  I  was  willing  to  take  upon 
me  the  name  of  the  Son,  whose  blood 
was  shed  for  us;  that  I  might  always 
remember  him  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. This  made  me  consider 
my  activities  in  relation  to  those  com- 
mandments. Incidentally,  I  am  now 
putting  a  number  of  them  into  full 
practice.  (3)  I  listened  to  the  tes- 
timonies borne  by  others  and  realized 
that  I,  too,  shared  blessings  for  which 
others  expressed  gratitude  about 
which  I  remained  silent  and  unre- 
sponsive. Strengthened  and  more  con- 
fident from  bearing  my  testimony  in 
Relief  Society,  I,  at  last,  gained  cour- 
age to  bear  my  testimony  in  sacra- 
ment meeting,  (4)  Wanting  to  know 
more  about  the  gospel  I  heard  about 
in  church,  I  checked  through  our 
library,  to  find  a  number  of  books 
relating  to  the  Church  which  I  had 
never  read.  I  have  since  spent  many 
luxury-hours  reading  in  these  books, 
and  I  am  amazed  at  the  spiritual  in- 
sight this   reading  is  giving  me. 

Woman  A:  Does  a  strong  faith  re- 
quire so  much  cultivation? 

Woman  B:  I  would  say  that  it  all 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  faith 
you  wish  to  have.  A  deep  and  sus- 
taining faith  in  God  does  require 
much  nourishment  and  dedication. 

Woman  A:  Do  you  consider  it 
worth  all  the  effort  and  dedication 
you   are   giving? 

Woman  B:  For  me  it  is  most  reward- 
ing. And  I  have  felt  sometimes  of 
late,  as  one,  who  having  climbed  a 
high  mountain,  breathes  in,  for  the 
first  time,  the  fresh,  exhilarating  air 
of  higher  altitude.  I  look  back  with 
much  regret  upon  those  former  years, 
although  I  always  believed  the  gospel 
was  true.  At  present  I  am  experienc- 
ing a  spiritual  buoyancy,  completely 
unknown  to  the  unbeliever,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  the  lowlands  of 
mediocre  living. 


CLASS  ACTIVITY 

Suggest  several  activities,  not  men- 
tioned by  Woman  B.,  which  might 
build  a  stronger   faith. 

Discuss  other  circumstances  which 
might  strengthen  one's  faith  or  other- 
wise influence  the  quality  of  one's 
faith. 

SPIRITUAL  BUOYANCY 

What  is  this  spiritual  buoy- 
ancy which  characterizes  the  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Christ,  but  which 
may  not  be  found  in  the  unbe- 
liever? It  is  the  compass  of  faith 
giving  direction  to  a  man*s  life, 
with  courage  to  meet  its  vicis- 
situdes. It  is  the  expression  of 
hope,  sustaining  in  time  of  sor- 
row: the  knowledge  of  life  here- 
after that  bridges  the  barrier  of 
death.  It  is  the  peace  of  mind 
that  comforts  those  who  share, 
one  with  another.  It  is  the  faith 
that  led  a  boy  of  fourteen  to 
pray  for  wisdom  in  a  woodland 
grove;  the  dedication  to  belief 
that  pushed  a  handcart  over 
miles  of  prairie  sand  and  over 
mountain  pass  to  a  desert  valley. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  the  humble, 
filled  with  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
ing of  life.  It  is  the  song  of  Zion, 
triumphant  and  rejoicing.  It  is 
the  knowledge  that  those  who 
keep  the  divine  commandments 
may  know  the  glory  of  family 
continuity  in  the  celestial  king- 
dom. This  is  the  spiritual  buoy- 
ancy that  the  Latter-day  Saints 
may  radiate  to  the  world! 

CLASS  ACTIVITY 

From  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
we  list  the  following,  as  basic  to 
spiritual  buoyancy.  You  may 
wish  to  suggest  others. 

Faith 
Obedience 
Courage 
Hope 
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Knowledge  of  eternity 
Peace  of  mind 
Dedication  to  belief 
Testimony 
Gratitude 


uppermost  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, during  the  festive  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas,  is  the  concern 
of  the  mother. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTMAS 

What  has  spirituality  to  do 
with  Christmas,  one  might  ap- 
propriately ask,  seeing  the  rush 
and  flurry  of  Christmas  prepara- 
tion, seeing  the  mercenary  as- 
pects so  definitely   emphasized? 

It  has  this  to  do:  The  Chris- 
tian celebration  of  Christmas  is 
based  upon  that  most  significant 
of  spiritual  happenings — the  birth 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

Although  the  gospel  is  de- 
signed to  bring  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  blessings,  when 
the  materialistic  and  tangible  are 
excessively  emphasized,  we  may 
become  blind  to  the  spiritual 
world,  deaf  to  the  words  of  divine 
counsel,  and  indifferent  to  the 
joys  of  the  more  abundant  life. 

The  Christmas  season  may 
provide  incentive  for  adults  ser- 
iously to  appraise  the  direction 
in  which  their  lives  are  moving, 
and  to  discover  the  values  that 
are  important  to  them. 

What  are  you  worshipping? 
Many  today  worship  the  golden 
calf.  This  appraisal  may  lead  one 
to  see  that  mere  earthly  pursuits 
often  may  lead  to  disillusionment 
and  even  to  moral  disaster. 

The  Christmas  season  provides 
a  very  excellent  opportunity  for 
mothers  to  implant  religious  faith 
in  children.  With  scenes  of  the 
nativity  of  Jesus,  hearing  again 
the  story  of  angel  voices  that 
heralded  the  birth  of  the  Christ- 
child,  their  believing  minds  are 
receptive  to  the  truth  that  Jesus, 
born  in  Bethlehem,  is  the  Savior 
of  mankind.   To  keep   this  fact 


CLASS  ACTIVITY 

Suggest  ways  by  which  you  can 
keep  the  central  theme  of  Christmas 
from  being  submerged  in  the  mate- 
rialistic activity  of  the  holiday  season. 

How  can  you  open  the  hearts  of 
children  to  the  real  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas so  that  Christ's  teachings  may 
speak  to  them  and  admonish  them  to: 

1.  Be  a  peacemaker. 

2.  Think  kindly  thoughts. 

3.  Be  charitable  with  others — kind 
to  those  who  may  not  be  their 
particular  friends. 

4.  Be  true  to  what  they  believe. 

5.  Be  courageous  against  wrongdo- 
ing and  injustices  wherever  they 
see  them. 

6.  Believe  with  all  their  hearts  that 
Jesus,  born  in  Bethlehem,  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

For  eyes  that  can  see  beyond 
the  ribboned  gift  and  tinseled 
tree,  there  is  a  wide  horizon  for 
the  spirit,  where  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Christmas  is  revealed 
in  truth  and  beauty.  The  mother 
whose  spirituality  impresses  her 
with  this  truth,  may  lead  her 
children  to  see  that  the  gift  of 
gifts,  which  cannot  be  tissue- 
wrapped  and  placed  beneath  a 
Christmas  tree,  is  the  gift  of  im- 
mortality, made  possible  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  who  is  the 
Christ,  the  Savior,  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind. 

Does  not  the  entire  family  be- 
come spiritualized  where  the 
mother  takes  time,  even  during 
the  rush  of  Christmas  prepara- 
tions, to  share  with  her  children 
the  wonder  of  the  star,  to  help 
them  better  to  know  the  Boy 
who  stayed  within  the  temple 
court  among  the  rabbis,  when 
the  feast  was  done? 
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LESSON   DEPARTMENT 


There  is  need  for  faith  to  for- 
tify our  youth,  as  well  as  to  sus- 
tain those  of  mature  years  in 
today's  world  of  war  and  stress. 

Might  not  the  mother  say  to 
a  departing,  patriot  son: 


My  son — if  ever  you  should  stand 
As  one  alone,  upon  an  alien  hill 
While  nuclear  weapons  threaten 

and  confuse, 
Thinking  of  home,  the  long  night 

white  and  still — 
You   need    not    stand — a   cynic,   need 

not  see 
How  doubt  cuts  deeper  than  the 

Herod  blade. 
Or  know  how  dark  the  skeptic's 

world  can  be. 


Turn  back   the  parchment   page   and 

memory-trace 
His  gentle  steps  beside  an  inland  sea, 
Follow  the  multitude  on  Jordan's 

plain 
Who  know  his  healing  power;  there 

observe 
The  sick  made  whole  and  breath 

renewed,  at  Nain. 
His  every  word,  in   each  familiar 

place — 
Nazareth  .  .  .  Bethsaida  .  .  . 

Jerusalem — 
Will  fall  into  a  pattern  of  belief, 
The   outline  luminous   and   stencil- 
clear. 
Bright  as  the  noon  on  hills  of 

Ephraim; 
A   testament   of   truth   in   bold    relief. 
Hold  his  words  close,  my  son,  and 

you  will  be 
Faith   led,   as    shepherds    were,    when 

roused  from  sleep 


By  angel-words,  above  the  folds  of 
sheep. 

(From  "Christmas  Words — for  To- 
day and  Tomorrow,"  by  Alberta  H. 
Christensen) 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

How  do  Lesson  3  "Personal  Stand- 
ards" and  Lesson  4  "Seek  and  Ye 
Shall  Find"  relate  to  this  lesson  on 
spiritual  development?  (See  the  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  December  1965 
and  January  1966.) 

FOR  HOME   DOING 

1.  Read  the  1965  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood Quorum  lesson  No.  18,  if 
available. 

2.  If  possible,  have  an  old-fashioned 
Christmas  Eve,  by  reading  aloud 
the  story  of  the  first  Christmas 
Eve,  as  found  in  Luke,  Chapter  2. 

3.  Give  the  gift  of  yourself,  in  a  man- 
ner you  have  never  before  done, 
to  someone  less  fortunate  than 
yourself. 

4.  Make  your  home  happy  this  Yule- 
tide  season  with  the  sound  of 
Christmas  music  that  will  help  set 
a  spiritual  climate  and  leave  the 
heart   spiritually   refreshed. 

NOTES  TO  CLASS  LEADER 

All  ideas  and  illustrations  appear- 
ing in  this  lesson  contribute  to  the 
general  objective.  The  class  leader, 
however,  may  wish  to  emphasize  some 
of  them  even  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
as  she  adapts  the  lesson  material  to 
her  particular  group. 

Those  residing  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  who  will  study  this  les- 
son in  May,  may  resolve  to  follow 
the  suggestions  personally  at  Christ- 
mastime in  1967,  when  the  1967 
educational  year  has  been  completed. 


CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 

Ideals  of  Womanhood  in  Relation  to  Home  and  the  Family. 

No  lesson   is  planned  for  December  in  this  department, 

due  to  the  holiday  season. 
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SEE   UTAH 

Canyon  Land  Tours 

(Labor  Day  Holiday) 

Also  individual  tours  of  Salt  Lake 

City  and  surrounding  area 

MEXICO  -  $99.00 

Tours  to  fit  any  budget  from 

September  to  April 

ALASKA  -  $280.00 

HAWAII  -  From  $399.00 

Depart  Sept.  3  —  Oct.  15  -  Nov.  18 

SHIP  AND  AIR  TOUR 

Feb.  23-Mar.  9 

Matson  United  Airlines 

Make  reservations  early  for  ship 

HAWAII  FOUR-ISLAND  WINTER  PARADISE 

CRUISE  aboard  the  SS  LURLINE 

Starting  at  $590  per  person 

Early  reservations  recommended 

Departs  Jan.  27,  1967 

Returns  Feb.  12,  f>67 

ROSE  PARADE  TOURS 

8  day  tour 

4  day  tour 

by  bus 

Also  ask  about  air  tours 

MEXICO,  HAWAII,  TAHITI,  FIJI, 

ORIENT,  AUSTRALIA 

and  many  other  exciting  places 

Tour  departs  in  February 

Tours  to  Europe 

From  $214  and  up 

MARGARET  LUND  TOURS 

110  East  2nd  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

328-8982  485-2444 


Teaching  Packet  for 

CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 

CLASS  LEADERS 

.  .  .  Four  full  color  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  art 
masterpieces 

.  .  .  Recording  of  outstanding 
musical  selections  (One 
12",  33V3   rpm   record) 

Price  complete  .   .  . 
$3.50  postpaid 

(Not  Air  Mail) 

Produced   and    distributed  by 

Communications  Services 

Division 

Brigham  Young  University 

Provo,  Utah  84601 
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COOK 
ELECTRIC 


Pots  and  pans  stay 

"white  glove" 

clean 

/fiYs  electric,  it's  better! 
UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 


SOUTHERN  PARKS 

Labor  Day  Tour 
September  3 

NEW  ENGLAND-CANADIAN 
FALL  TOUR 

September  3 

HAWAIIAN 
ALOHA  WEEK  TOUR 

October  1 5  to  30 

ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

Via  San  Francisco 
Dec.  27— Jan.  3 

ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

Via  San  Diego 
Dec.  27— Jan.  3 

James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  -  359-8051 


Salt  Lake  City's  Newest 
Handicraft  Shop 


UTAH 
CRAFTS 
NOVEITV 


We  now  have  a  much  larger 
shop  to  serve  you  better! 

*    Complete  line  of  materials  for 

plastic  grapes,  feather  flowers, 
paper  mache  jewelry,  liquid  steel, 
paper  flowers,  and  many  others. 

Write  for  new  catalog.  50^ 
Free  Instructions  also,  available 

UTHH  CRAFT  AND  NOVELTY  CO 

Renee  Giedhill,  Owner 

3220  So.  State  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84115 

486-1017 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain.  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  S3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  S5.25 

Yearly  Index  included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below  if  bound  volumes  ore  to  be  mailed. 


Zone  1  and  2  . . 

..  55 

Zone  6  

90 

Zone  3  

..  .60 

Zone  7  .... 

1.05 

Zone  4  

..  .65 

Zone  8  

1.20 

Zone  5  

..  .80 
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Mrs.  Lucinda  Pace  Redd 
Monticello,  Utah 


92 


Miss  Mary  Jane  T.  Thackeray 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


99 
99 
98 


Mrs.  Louis  Rappleye  Hunter  Nelson 
Ferron,  Utah 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Wilson  Wilson 
Richfield,  Utah 


91 


94 


93 


Mrs.  Matilda  Sandburg  Andrus 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Mrs.  Alice  Paxman  McCune 
Nephi,  Utah 

Mrs.  Nancy  Jane  Anderson  Lang 
Milford,  Utah 


Mrs.  Harriet  Elizabeth  Coffen  Mattish 
Stockton,  California 

Mrs.  Caroline  Peterson  Larsen 
Midvale,  Utah 

Mrs.  Minna  Mandelkow  Kirchoff 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Mrs.  Anna  Barfuss  Rindlisbacher 

Dutson 
Amalga,  Utah 


Mrs.  Zina  Nielsen  Cook 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Hannah  Encora  Batty  Follett 
Elgin,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Annie  Seat  Hunt 
Magna,  Utah 


All  Mrs.  Mary  Nelson  Hoopes 


Rexburg,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Sarah  Virgin  Shirley 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Emma  Elizabeth  Richards  Facer 
Brigham  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Katherine  Sontag 
Georgetown,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Briles  Heryford 
Red  Bluff,  California 

Mrs.  Ella  Wilhelmson  Stuart 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Betha  Mallan  Schmidt  Wegner 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Annie  N.  Merrill 
Preston,  Idaho 


HER  WAY 

Iris  W.  Schow 

I   moved  the   little   radio 
From    beside   her  chair,   its   usual   place, 
And   books  crept   like  encroaching  grass 
Across  the  shelf  and  filled  the  space. 
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OUT  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS, 
Vol.  II 

By  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K. 
Thomas     $2.95  Postpaid  anywhere 

This  new  book,  patterned  after  the 
successful  first  volume,  is  themed  to 
"Love,  Marriage,  and  the  Family." 
The  material  will  be  used  with  the  Cultural  Refinement  course. 
Full-color  illustrations  enhance  the  choice  literature  and  discus- 
sion materials  prepared  by  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Thomas. 

SPECIAL  PICTURE  PACKET  FOR  SPIRITUAL  LIVING 
LESSONS 

A  wonderful  and  colorful  way  of  brightening  up  your  Spiritual 
Living  lessons  . . .  making  them  more  meaningful  and  memorable. 
Includes  copies  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a 
chart  showing  the  growth  of  the  Church,  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings,  and  colorful  pictures  depicting  the  work  of  the  Church 

$1.25  Postpaid  anywhere 


Oe^^ret  Boob 

COM    P  A  N  Y 

44   EAST  SO   TEMPLE  AND  AT  COTTONWOOD   MALL 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

2472  WASHINGTON   BLVD.,  OGDEN 

777  SO   MAIN   ST,  ORANGE.  CALIFORNIA 


Order  from: 

Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84110;  or  777  South  Main, 
Orange,  California  926H9 


Send  me      QJ  OUT  OK  THE  BEST  BOOKS,  Vol.  II    Q  PICTURE  PACKET-SPIRITUAL  LIV 

FJnclosed  is  check/money  order  for  full  amount,  including  3'///^  sales  tax  for  Utah  residents 
ordering  from  Salt  Lake  Store  or  4'^  sales  tax  for  California  residents  ordering  from  Orange 
store.  Or  charge  my  account. 


Total  $ 
Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


OPEN  A  DESERET  BOOK  ACCOUNT  NOW  -  SEND  FOR  DETAILS! 
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Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Your  Beneficial  Life  dollars  work  for  you . . .  and  for  your  community. 

Do  you  have  a  Beneficial  Life  Family  Plan  that  protects  you,  parents  and  all  the  children 
.  .  .  even  those  who  may  come  along  later?  If  so,*  then  you  know  how  the  dollars  you've 
invested  in  Beneficial  Life  work  for  you. 
But  did  you  know  that  these  same  dollars,  invested  by  the  company  in  corporate  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  help  provide  a  wide  variety  of  community  services?  Electricity  is  just  one 
example.  It's  there  at  the  flick  of  a  finger,  whenever  we  want  it,  to  make  our  evenings 
brighter,  or  to  power  an  industrial  complex,  or  to  run 
the  tiny  motor  for  that  future  investor  in  the  family. 

*lf  you  don't  have  a  Beneficial  Life  Famiiif  Plan,  call  your  nearest  Beneficial  agent  soon!  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE 

(j/nkiiance  ^^mujanu 

Viigil  H.  Smiih,  Pra.         Salt  Lake  Qiy,  Uuh 
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Ethel  Jacobson 

The  cabin  stands  abandoned,   silent  now, 

No  cheery  bustle  marring  its   repose. 

Yet  it  seems  waiting,  listening  somehow 

For  voices  that  it  knew.   It  seems  to  doze 

Fitfully,  for  soon  —  it  must  surely  be! — 

Footsteps  will  tramp  the  brushy  path  once  more. 

And  from   its  ancient  hiding  place  the  key 

Be  brought,  and  the  door  grate  wide  on   a  sandy  floor. 

But  now  the  waiting  hours  bring  only  these: 

Leaf-brown  birds  that  twitter  all  day  long 

About  small   painted  houses  in  the  trees, 

Hung  there  when  the  cabin,  too,   knew  song. 

Its  windows  are  boarded,   blind  to  sun  and   moon. 

But  the  wrens  return!  And  surely,   some  day  soon.   .   . 
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Road   In  Autumn 
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I  want  you  to  know  that  we  did  enjoy 
the  poem  "Place  of  Prayer,"  by  Marilyn 
McMeen  Miller  (May  1966).  We  have 
read  and  enjoyed  other  poems  which 
she  has  written. 

Mrs.  W.  Lloyd  Adams 
Rexburg,   Idaho 

I  feel  especially  grateful  for  the  Mag- 
azine today,  because,  as  I  was  reading 
it,  I  thought  of  the  letter  we  received 
from  our  son  Spence  who  is  serving 
in  the  Guatemala-El  Salvador  Mission. 
In  response  to  my  letter  of  last  spring, 
telling  him  that  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  would  be  printed  in  Spanish, 
beginning  with  the  June  issue,  he  said: 
"Mother,  the  sisters  down  here  are  so 
anxious  and  happy  that  they  are  going 
to  have  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
printed  In  Spanish.  They  have  never 
had  anything  like  it,  and  can't  even 
Imagine  what  it  will  be  like  to  have 
access  to  the  Magazine." 

Ann  P.  Lloyd,  President 

Bannock  Stake  Relief  Society 

Central,   Idaho 

I  have  received  the  Spanish  Relief 
Society  Magazine  (for  June  1966). 
Congratulations  on  the  truly  adequate 
translation.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  to  duplicate  an  English  version  of 
a  magazine.  You  have  done  a  superb 
work. 

Wilma  Logan 
Hutchinson,   Kansas 

I  live  about  500  air  miles  from  the 
nearest  Latter-day  Saints  Church  here 
in  the  Philippines,  so  you  can  imagine 
how  we  miss  the  wonderful  companion- 
ship and  inspiration  of  our  usual  work 
in  a  ward.  I  have  been  receiving  the 
wonderful  Relief  Society  Magazine  and 
its  messages  of  love  and  inspiration 
make  me  feel  closer  to  the  Church.  I 
loan  my  Magazine  to  those  who  are 
interested,  and  they  are  thrilled  with 
the  messages  from  its  pages. 

Louise  A.  Bell 

Diatagon,  Surigao  Del  Sur 

Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands 


Sister  Taylor's  "Three  Women"  (May 
1966,  by  Celestia  J.  Taylor)  was  a 
choice  article,  and  I  thought  of  my 
dear,  sweet  grandmothers,  and  my 
mother,  dear  soul.  I  liked  "Look  for 
the  Small  Clues"  (by  Kaye  T.  Roberts) 
and  "Much  of  Worth — ^The  Relief  Society 
Magazine"  (by  Mabel  L.  Anderson).  The 
story  "The  Old  Stove"  (by  Lael  J. 
Littke)  brought  back  true  and  fond 
memories.  Next,  I  noted  the  record  of 
our  dear  Glendale  Stake — so  high  on 
the  Magazine  Honor  Roll.  Today,  the 
May  issue  was  written  only  for  me. 

Ofa  Winward  Schlmmer 
Glendale,  California 

Today  there  came  to  my  home  a 
sweet  messenger — ^The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  in  Spanish.  It  thrilled  me  to 
hold  it  in  my  hands,  as  I  had  been 
hoping  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to 
read  it  when  I  saw  it  in  English,  and 
now  it  is  possible  for  all  the  Spanish- 
speaking  women  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  such  a  beautiful  Magazine.  For 
many  years  I  belonged  to  the  Rosarlo 
Centro  Branch  Relief  Society  in  Argen- 
tina, and  now  being  able  to  read  the 
Magazine  here  in  Salt  Lake  City,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  closer  to  them, 
because  we  now  have  something  In 
common  to  unite  us — ^The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  in  Spanish. 

Claudina  E.  H.  Guzman 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  always  enjoy  the  Magazine,  especially 
the  stories  by  Lael  J.  Littke.  I  am  sure 
her  story  "The  Old  Stove"  (May  1966) 
brought  back  much  nostalgia  to  many 
who  read  it.  To  me  it  brought  tears, 
and  I  hope  to  many  who  know  Lael — 
the  dozens  who  have  been  in  their 
kitchen  by  the  old  stove.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  leave  those  mountains 
and  creeks  and  apple  trees — even  if 
you  didn't  have  Old  Hirschvogell  A 
special  thanks  from  one  uprooted  Mink 
Creeker  to  another  for  this  special 
story. 

Brucia  Crane 
Hazelton,  Idaho 
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Elder  Thomas  S.  Monson 
of  The  Council  of  the  Twelve 


In  today's  world,  the  accent  is  on 
youth.  Everyone  wants  to  look 
young,  feel  young,  and  be  young. 
No  one  seems  to  prefer  old  age. 
Indeed,  vast  sums  of  money  are 
expended  each  year  for  products 
which  will  hopefully  restore  the 
youthful  look.  Well  might  we  ask 
ourselves,  "Is  the  search  for 
youth  new  to  our  day,  our  genera- 
tion?" We  need  but  to  thumb  the 
pages  of  history  to  find  our 
answer. 

Centuries  ago  in  that  great  age 
of  exploration,  expeditions  were 
outfitted  and  ships  containing 
confident  and  adventurous  crews 
set  sail  upon  uncharted  seas  in 
search  of  a  literal  ''fountain  of 
youth."  The  legend  of  the  day 
rumored  that  somewhere  in  the 
great  beyond  there  was  a  magical 
fountain  containing  the  purest  of 
water.  All  one  had  to  do  to  regain 
the  vibrancy  of  youth  and  to  per- 
petuate this  vigor  was  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  flowing  waters  from 
this  fountain. 


Ponce  de  Leon,  who  sailed  with 
Columbus,  made  subsequent 
voyages  of  exploration  in  full 
trust  of  the  legend  that  this 
youthful  elixir  could  be  found 
somewhere  among  the  Bahama 
Islands.  His  efforts,  like  those  of 
many  others,  yielded  no  such  dis- 
covery. For,  in  the  divine  plan 
of  our  God,  we  enter  mortal  exis- 
tence and  taste  of  youth  but  once. 

Although  there  is  no  "fountain 
of  youth"  which  we  may  wisely 
seek,  there  is  another  fountain 
containing  more  precious  water, 
even  the  waters  of  eternal  life. 
Such  is  the  "fountain  of  truth." 

The  poet  captured  the  real 
significance  of  the  search  for 
truth  when  he  wrote  these  im- 
mortal lines: 

Oh  say,  what  is  truth?  'Tis  the 

brightest  prize 
To  which  mortals  or  Gods  can  aspire; 
Go  search  in  the  depths  where  it 

glittering  lies 
Or  ascend  in  pursuit  to  the  loftiest 

skies. 
'Tis  an  aim  for  the  noblest  desire. 
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Then  say,  what  is  truth?  'Tis  the  last 

and  the  first, 
For  the  limits  of  time   it  steps   o'er. 
Though  the  heavens  depart   and  the 

earth's    fountains    burst, 
Truth,   the  sum  of  existence,  will 

weather  the  worst, 
Eternal,  unchanged,  evermore. 
("Oh  say.  What  Is  Truth?"   from 
Hymns,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  page  143.) 

In  a  revelation  given  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  May  of  1933, 
the  Lord  declared: 

.  .  .  truth  is  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  as  they  were,  and  as 
they  are  to  come.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
truth  is  of  God.  He  [Jesus]  received  a 
fulness  of  truth  .  .  .  And  no  man  re- 
ceiveth  a  fulness  unless  he  keepeth  his 
commandments.  He  that  keepeth  his 
commandments  receiveth  truth  and 
light,  until  he  is  glorified  in  truth  and 
knoweth  all  things  (D&C  93:24,  26- 
28). 

No  need  for  you  or  me  in  this 
enlightened  age,  when  the  fulness 
of  the  gospel  has  been  restored, 
to  sail  uncharted  seas  or  travel 
unmarked  roads  in  search  of  the 
^'fountain  of  truth."  For  a  loving 
Heavenly  Father  has  plotted  our 
course  and  provided  an  unfailing 
map  —  obedience. 

His  revealed  word  vividly  de- 
scribes the  blessings  which  obedi- 
ence brings  and  the  inevitable 
heartache  and  despair  that  ac- 
company the  traveler  who  de- 
tours along  the  forbidden  path- 
ways of  sin  and  error. 

To  a  generation  steeped  in  the 
tradition  of  animal  sacrifice, 
Samuel  boldly  declared:  ".  .  .  to 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams" 
(I  Samuel  15:22). 

The  prophets,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  known  the  strength 
that   comes    through    obedience. 


Think  of  Nephi:  '\  .  ,  I  will  go 
and  do  the  things  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded.  .  ."  (I  Nephi 
3:7).  Or  Alma's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  strength  possessed 
by  the  sons  of  Mosiah: 

.  .  .  they  had  waxed  strong  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth;  for  they  were  men 
of  a  sound  understanding  and  they 
had  searched  the  scriptures  diligently, 
that  they  might  know  the  word  of 
God. 

But  this  is  not  all;  they  had  given 
themselves  to  much  prayer,  and  fast- 
ing; therefore  they  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  the  spirit  of  revelation, 
and  when  they  taught,  they  taught 
with  power  and  authority  of  God 
(Alma  17:2,  3). 

President  David  0.  McKay,  in 
his  opening  message  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  at  a  gen- 
eral conference  (April  1957) 
stated  very  simply  and  yet  so 
powerfully,  "Keep  the  command- 
ments of  God." 

Such  was  the  burden  of  our 
Savior's  message,  when  he  de- 
clared: "For  all  who  will  have  a 
blessing  at  my  hands  shall  abide 
the  law  which  was  appointed  for 
that  blessing,  and  the  conditions 
thereof,  as  were  instituted  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (D&C  132:5). 

No  one  can  criticize  the  Mas- 
ter's instruction.  His  very  actions 
give  credence  to  his  words.  He 
demonstrated  genuine  love  of 
God  by  living  the  perfect  life;  by 
honoring  the  sacred  mission  that 
was  his.  Never  was  he  haughty. 
Never  was  he  puffed  up  with 
pride.  Never  was  he  disloyal. 
Ever  was  he  humble.  Ever  was  he 
sincere.  Ever  was  he  true. 

Though  he  was  led  up  of  the 
spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  by  that  master  of  deceit, 
even   the  devil;   though  he  was 
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physically  weakened  from  fasting 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  and 
was  an  hungered;  yet  when  the 
evil  one  proffered  Jesus  the  most 
alluring  and  tempting  proposals, 
he  gave  to  us  a  divine  example  of 
obedience  by  refusing  to  deviate 
from  what  he  knew  was  right. 

When  faced  with  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  where  he  endured 
such  pain  that  his  sweat  was  as 
it  were  great  drops  of  blood  fall- 
ing down  to  the  ground,  he  ex- 
emplified the  obedient  Son  by 
saying,  ".  .  .  Father,  if  thou  be 
willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me: 
nevertheless  not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done"  (Luke  22:42). 

To  Peter  at  Galilee,  Jesus  said, 
'Tollow  me."  To  Philip  came  the 
same  instruction,  "Follow  me." 
And  to  the  publican,  Levi,  who 
was  sitting  at  receipt  of  customs, 
came  the  beckoning  call,  "Follow 
me."  Even  to  one  who  came  run- 
ning after  him,  one  who  had  great 
possessions,  came  the  words, 
"Follow  me."  And  to  you  and  to 
me  that  same  voice,  this  same 
Jesus  says,  "Follow  me."  Are  we 
willing  to  obey? 

Obedience  is  a  hallmark  of  pro- 
phets, but  it  should  be  realized 
that  this  source  of  strength  is 
available  to  us  today. 

One  who  had  learned  well  the 
lesson  of  obedience,  who  had 
found  the  "fountain  of  truth," 
was  a  kind  and  sincere  man  of 
humble  means  and  circum- 
stances. He  had  joined  the 
Church  in  Europe  and,  by  dili- 
gently saving  and  sacrificing,  had 
emigrated  to  North  America  — 
to  a  new  land,  a  strange  lan- 
guage, different  customs,  but  the 
same  Church  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  same  Lord  whom  he 
trusted  and  obeved.   He  became 


the  branch  president  of  a  little 
flock  of  struggling  saints  in  a 
somewhat  unfriendly  city  of  tens 
of  thousands.  He  followed  the 
program  of  the  Church,  although 
members  were  few  and  tasks 
were  many.  He  set  an  example 
for  his  branch  membership  that 
was  truly  Christ-like,  and  they 
responded  with  a  love  so  rarely 
seen. 

He  earned  a  living  with  his 
hands  as  a  tradesman.  His  means 
were  limited,  but  he  always  paid 
more  than  a  tenth  of  his  total 
earnings  as  tithing.  He  started  a 
missionary  fund  in  his  little 
branch,  and  for  months  at  a  time 
he  was  the  only  contributor. 
When  there  were  missionaries  in 
his  city  he  fathered  and  fed 
them,  and  they  never  left  his 
house  without  some  tangible  do- 
nation to  their  work  and  welfare. 
Church  members  from  far  away 
who  passed  through  his  city  and 
visited  his  branch  always  re- 
ceived his  hospitality  and  the 
warmth  of  his  spirit  and  went  on 
their  way  knowing  they  had  met 
an  unusual  man,  one  of  the  Lord's 
obedient  servants. 

Those  who  presided  over  him 
received  his  profound  respect 
and  his  extra  special  care.  To 
him  they  were  emissaries  of  the 
Lord;  their  wish  was  his  com- 
mand. He  ministered  to  their 
physical  comforts  and  was  espe- 
cially solicitous  in  his  prayers, 
which  were  frequent,  for  their 
welfare.  One  Sabbath  day,  some 
visiting  officials  to  his  branch 
participated  with  him  in  no  fewer 
than  a  dozen  prayers  in  various 
meetings  and  visits  to  members. 
They  left  him  at  the  day's  end 
with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  and 
spiritual  uplift  which  kept  them 
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joyous  throughout  a  four-hour 
drive  in  wintry  weather  and 
which  now,  after  many  years, 
warms  the  spirit  and  quickens 
the  heart  in  retrospection. 

Men  of  learning,  men  of  ex- 
perience sought  out  this  humble, 
unlettered  man  of  God  and 
counted  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  could  spend  an  hour  with 
him.  His  appearance  was  ordin- 
ary, his  English  was  halting  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand, his  home  was  unpreten- 
tious. He  didn't  own  a  car  or  a 
television,  he  wrote  no  books  and 
preached  no  polished  sermons 
and  did  none  of  the  things  to 
which  the  world  usually  pays  at- 
tention. Yet  the  faithful  beat  a 
path  to  his  door.  Why?  Because 
they  wished  to  drink  at  his 
"fountain  of  truth'*;  not  so  much 
what  he  said  as  what  he  did;  not 
the  substance  of  the  sermons  he 
preached,  but  the  strength  of  the 
life  he  led. 

To  know  that  a  poor  man  con- 
sistently and  cheerfully  gave  at 
least  twice  a  tenth  to  the  Lord 
gave   one  a  clearer  insight  into 


the  true  meaning  of  tithing.  To 
see  him  minister  to  the  hungered 
and  take  in  the  stranger  made 
one  know  that  he  did  it  as  he 
would  do  so  to  the  Master.  To 
pray  with  him  and  partake  of  his 
confidence  of  divine  intercession 
was  to  experience  a  new  medium 
of  communication. 

Well  could  it  be  said  he  kept 
the  first  and  great  command- 
ment, and  the  second  which  is 
like  unto  it,  that  his  bowels  were 
full  of  charity  toward  all  men, 
that  virtue  garnished  his 
thoughts  unceasingly  and,  con- 
sequently, his  confidence  waxed 
strong  in  the  presence  of  God. 

This  man  had  the  glow  of 
goodness  and  the  radiance  of 
righteousness.  His  strength  came 
from  obedience. 

The  strength  which  we  earn- 
estly seek  today  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  complex  and 
changing  world  can  be  ours  when, 
with  fortitude  and  resolute  cour- 
age, we  stand  and  declare  with 
Joshua,  "...  as  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord" 
(Joshua  24:15). 


OFFERING  FOR  PEACE 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

Then   Moses  came  when   it  was  dark  and  still, 
Before  the  sun   had  tipped  the  jagged   peak 
Of  Sinai,  and  day  was  but  a  streak 
Of  pink,   and   built  an  altar  near  the  hill; 
And   made  an  offering  for  peace,  to  fill 
The  measure  of  the  law.   He  came  to  seek 
Forgiveness  for  his  people's  wrong  and  speak 
In  their  behalf,  that  they  would  do  God's  will. 

And   now  before  the  lucent  heavens  trace 
The  dawn,   I   humbly  kneel.   0  Lord,   impart 
Thy  peace  to  me;   and  seeking  to  erase 
My  sin  from  memory's  sand,   I,  too,  will   chart 
Thy  law  upon   my  mountain,   learn  thy  grace. 
And,  penitent,  will  write  it  on  my  heart. 
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TREE  HOUSE 

Alda  L   Brown 

Let  your  unleashed  dreams  run   rampant 

In  that  house  of  yours.  .  .  . 

So  high,  secluded — your  world  alone. 

And  let  your  boundless  fancies 

Unlimited  soar.  .  .  . 

For  today  you   are  a  Conqueror! 

A  King  upon   a  throne! 

Let  saw  and   hammer  loud   proclaim 
The  zeal  with  which  you  work. 
Let  every  part  of  your  domain 
Reveal  your  gifted   art! 

For  too  soon  there  will   be  a   brand-new  dream 
With   a   grown-up   blue-print   plan   — 
Combined  with   all  this  energy 
That  will   make   my  son   ....   a  man! 
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Seed 
Corn 


Elsie  Sim  Hansen 


Autumn  had  already  etched  the 
countryside  in  gold  and  red,  the 
Saturday  morning  I  went  to  visit 
my  Grandfather  and  Grand- 
mother Hendersen  on  their  farm. 

I  found  my  grandfather  busy 
husking  com  out  in  the  bam. 
Thinking  it  looked  like  fun,  and 
that  I  might  get  an  opportunity 
to  hear  another  one  of  grand- 
father's pioneer  stories,  I  asked, 
"Grandpa,  how  about  letting  me 
help  you?" 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes, 
grandpa  said,  "Sure  you  can, 
Susie.  Get  one  of  those  apple 
boxes  over  there  in  the  comer,  so 
you  will  have  something  to  sit  on, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  pull 
the  husks  off." 

I  had  been  visiting  with  grand- 
father for  only  a  few  minutes, 
when  I  saw  him  single  out  an  ear 
of  com  and,  after  removing  the 


husk,  he  turned  the  ear  over  and 
over  several  times,  and  then, 
walking  over  to  the  bam  door, 
where  the  sun  was  shining  in,  he 
adjusted  his  glasses  and  ex- 
amined the  ear  again.  When  he  re- 
turned he  placed  the  ear  in  a 
small  box.  He  tossed  the  other 
ears  we  had  husked  into  a  bin. 

I  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  said,  "Grandpa,  why 
did  you  examine  that  ear  of  corn 
so  carefully?" 

Grandpa  looked  serious  for  a 
moment.  "My  eyesight  isn't  as 
good  as  it  could  be,  and  I  can't 
take  any  chance  of  not  putting 
good  com  in  this  box.  This  is  my 
seed  com." 

"What  makes  seed  com?"  I 
asked.  "I  can't  see  any  difference 
in  the  com." 

Grandpa  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  "I  can  see  you  wouldn't 
make  much  of  a  farmer,  Susie. 
Seed  com  must  not  have  any 
blemishes  of  any  kind,  no  worms, 
no  dry  rot,  and  no  mold." 

I  looked  at  the  ear  I  had  in  my 
hand  for  a  second,  and  then  I 
asked,  "Grandpa,  is  there  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  ear?" 

Grandpa    took   the    ear    and, 
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after  looking  at  it  for  a  moment, 
he  answered,  "See,  here  is  a  small 
kernel  that  has  dry  rot  at  the 
bottom." 

"But  the  spot  is  so  tiny  I  can^t 
see  that  it  would  make  any  dif- 
ference after  the  com  was 
planted  in  the  ground,  as  the  old 
seed  rots  anyway,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Susie,  it  does,  but  not 
before  it  sends  up  tiny  new  shoots 
like  the  parent  seed.  If  the  parent 
seed  has  blemishes,  the  new  com 
will  probably  have  some  also." 

"Why  does  all  this  com  in  the 
bin  have  flaws.  Grandpa,  when 
you  are  so  careful  about  the  kind 
you  plant?" 

Grandpa  stood  up  straight  and 
stretched  as  he  spoke,  "It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  perfect 
seed,  Susie.  I  was  also  in  a 
hurry  when  I  sprayed  the  com 
the  first  time  last  spring.  I  didn't 
wait  until  the  proper  time  when 
there  wasn't  any  wind.  Some  of 
the  spray  was  carried  away  where 
it  couldn't  do  any  good.  That  is 
what  happens  when  we  become 
impatient.  It  takes  a  lot  of  pa- 
tience to  be  a  good  farmer." 

"I  guess  it  takes  a  lot  of  pa- 
tience to  be  a  good  mother  and 
father  doesn't  it.  Grandpa?  I 
heard  mother  tell  daddy  that 
David  and  I  would  try  the  pati- 
ence of  Job." 

Grandpa  chuckled  as  he  sat 
down,  "Yes,  Susie,  it  does  take  a 
lot  of  patience  to  do  anything 
worthwhile  in  this  life,  farming 
or  rearing  a  family." 


Grandpa  looked  at  me  and  his 
gaze  held  mine,  as  I  said,  "Grand- 
pa, would  you  say  that  daddy 
and  mother  were  good  seed?" 

Grandpa  looked  surprised. 
"What  makes  you  ask  a  question 
like  that,  Susie?" 

"You  said  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  if  the  parent  seed  was  good, 
the  new  plant  would  be,  also,  and 
David  and  I  sure  do  have  a  lot 
of  flaws  in  us.  Daddy  and  mother 
haven't  any  spray  that  they  can 
use  on  us  either." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  grand- 
pa was  going  to  laugh  at  me,  as 
his  mouth  quirked  at  the  comers, 
but  he  didn't.  He  just  said,  "Yes, 
I  think  your  parents  are  very 
good  seed,  Susie,  and  I  used  quite 
a  number  of  fine  sprays  on  your 
mother  when  she  was  growing  up, 
not  liquid  sprays  like  I  use  on  the 
com,  but  the  kind  that  is  most 
useful  on  people." 

I  stopped  husking  com  and 
looked  up  at  grandpa  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief,  "What  kind  of  spray 
did  you  use?  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  heard  of  any." 

Grandpa  looked  around  me 
and  out  the  bam  door,  as  if  he 
was  trying  to  remember,  and  then 
he  said  thoughtfully,  "Faith  and 
prayer  were  the  two  I  used  most 
frequently.  Understanding,  and  a 
sense  of  humor,  self-control,  and 
good  hard  work  I  used  often. 
Sometimes,  when  one  wouldn't 
work,  I  would  try  a  combination 
of  them  all,  and  everything  would 
turn  out  fine." 


IN  YOUR   NAME 

Dorothy  J.   Roberts 

I  took  the  petaled   summer  in  your   name, 
Who  sowed   me  with  the  seeds  of  your  own   strength; 
And   since  you  taught  me  once  to  walk  through  flame 
I  need   not  fear  this  lonely  autumn's  length. 
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Paul  would  be  at  the  hospital 
now.  He  had  left  early — before 
she  was  awake.  Probably  he  had 
breakfasted  there  as  he  so  often 
did.  Going  early  was  part  of  his 
Hfe  as  a  doctor.  Some  mornings 
she  was  awake  and  would  make 
his  breakfast  before  he  left,  but 
if  she  was  asleep,  he  would  slip 
out  quietly.  It  was  a  pattern  he 
had  established  during  the  first 


years  of  their  marriage,  when  her 
health  had  been  so  poor,  and  he 
had  wanted  to  let  her  get  as  much 
rest  as  she  could.  But  she  had 
never  liked  to  eat  alone,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  day  was  always 
better  when  she  could  visit  with 
Paul  for  a  few  minutes  at  its  be- 
ginning. 

"Hi!"  A  small  girl  on  a  tricycle 
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wheeled  across  the  yard,  and 
Marian  looked  up  from  her  dig- 
ging to  smile  at  the  honey-blond 
youngster,  who  was  proudly  dis- 
playing a  new  pink  denim  play 
dress. 

"Hello  there.  Sue,"  Marian 
greeted  her  little  neighbor, 
"what  a  pretty  new  dress." 

"My  mama  bought  it  yester- 
day at  Handley's,"  the  child  an- 
nounced with  pride.  "Do  you 
have  any  cookies?" 

"Oh,  I  think  so,"  Marian  an- 
swered cheerily.  "Soon  as  I'm 
finished  here,  we'll  go  in  and  find 
some  for  you." 

"You  had  better  go  in  now," 
the  little  girl  told  her,  "because 
the  phone  is  ringing." 

Sue  was  right,  and  Marian 
dropped  her  trowel,  with  a  prom- 
ise to  return  with  a  treat. 

"Mother!"  The  voice  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  was  a  little 
plaintive.  "Where  have  you  been? 
I've  let  the  phone  ring  and  ring." 

"Oh,  Sheri,  hello,  dear!  I  was 
out  weeding  my  asters,  and  I  got 
so  busy  with  it,  I  didn't  hear." 

"Well,  I  called  to  say,  happy 
anniversary,  and  to  remind  you 
and  Daddy  that  you're  coming  up 
for  dinner  tonight.  You  hadn't 
forgotten,  had  you?" 

"Not  really,  but  I've  hardly 
seen  your  father  for  a  week.  It 
seems  that  he  gets  busier  as  the 
days  go  by  —  there  are  so  many 
people  in  hospitals  these  days. 
But  how  are  you,  dear?" 

"Fine.  I'm  going  to  Relief 
Society  in  a  few  minutes.  It's 
homemaking  meeting  day,  and 
we're  doing  a  quilt.  The  boys 
have  gone  with  Tom  to  the  field. 
I  gave  them  a  lunch  to  take 
along." 

"They'll  like  that." 


"Oh,  yes,  and  they  took  their 
fishing  poles,  too,  so  they  should 
have  fun  at  the  creek.  .  .  .  Well, 
I'd  better  go.  Mom.  Do  you  think 
you  can  be  here  by  6:30?" 

"We  should  if  we  leave  at  5:30. 
Your  father  is  going  to  be  at  the 
hospital  all  day,  but  he  should  be 
home  by  five.  Thanks,  dear,  we'll 
see  you  then." 

As  she  hung  up  the  phone, 
Marian  thought  of  their  anni- 
versary. She  hadn't  really  re- 
membered it,  and  Paul  hadn't 
either,  or  he  would  have  said  so. 
A  doctor's  life  was  so  busy,  day 
and  night. 

She  looked  around  her  spot- 
less, electric  kitchen.  They  Vv'ere 
financially  well  fixed  now,  but 
there  had  been  a  time  when 
things  were  quite  different.  The 
years,  thirty  of  them  since  she 
had  been  a  bride,  had  brought  joy 
and  sorrows. 

How  well  she  remembered  the 
time  she  first  saw  Paul.  It  was  at 
a  Christmas  dance  in  Clarksdale. 
She  was  a  teacher  there,  and  he 
had  come  home  from  medical 
school  for  the  holidays.  They  had 
been  immediately  attracted  to 
each  other,  and  he  had  convinced 
her  to  stay  in  Clarksdale  for 
Christmas.  Then  romance  had 
flowered  through  letters  after 
that.  On  two  or  three  special 
ocasions  Paul  had  managed  to  get 
home  for  a  week-end,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  he  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him. 

They  were  married  while  he 
was  interning,  and  when  he  was 
ready  to  go  into  private  practice 
he  had  chosen  to  go  home  to 
Clarksdale  and  be  a  country  doc- 
tor. There  was  only  old  Doctor 
Tippetts  in  Clarksdale  then,  and 
he  was  nearing  seventy. 

"It's  where  I  feel  I  belong,  for 
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awhile  anyway,"  he  explained, 
"and  they  need  me." 

How  much  they  needed  him! 
In  Paul's  office  now  there  was  a 
picture  he  had  found  in  a  maga- 
zine, a  picture  of  a  doctor  on  a 
winter  night,  his  car  left  on  the 
road,  plowing  on  foot  through  a 
snowy  lane  to  get  to  a  lonely 
farmhouse. 

"It  couldn't  be  more  you  if  a 
photographer  had  taken  it,"  she 
mused,  when  he  showed  it  to  her. 

He  smiled,  agreeing.  "The  big 
old  house  on  the  hill  —  exactly 
like  Jensen's  and  me  going  up 
there  through  the  snow  to  doctor 
their  croupy  twins." 

There  had  been  four  feet  of 
snow  that  winter  in  Clarksdale, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  two-thirds  of 
the  population  had  been  sick 
and  needed  a  doctor.  Paul  was 
gone  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  At  first  she  would  wait  up 
for  him,  but  when  she  was  expect- 
ing the  baby  he  made  her  promise 
to  go  to  bed. 

The  role  of  a  doctor's  wife  was 
a  lonely  one,  and  the  anticipation 
of  a  baby  brought  gladness  to 
both  of  them.  They  both  loved 
children  and  had  decided  that 
they  wanted  a  big  family.  But 
they  were  to  have  only  one  little 
girl.  Sheri,  however,  was  the  sun- 
shine of  their  lives. 

"We  couldn't  be  happier  if  we 
had  a  dozen,"  Paul  had  said  so 
many  times,  as  his  dark  eyes 
loved  the  small,  sunny-haired 
moppet. 

When  Sheri  was  five,  Paul  had 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  go 
into  practice  with  an  established 
doctor  he  had  known  in  school 
days.  For  Marian,  city  bred,  who 
had  never  liked  the  cold,  dreary 
winters  of  Clarksdale,  it  was  the 


chance  of  a  lifetime.  Paul,  she 
knew,  had  loved  his  little  home 
town,  and  if  he  had  thought  only 
of  himself  they  might  still  have 
been  there,  but  always  Sheri  and 
she  were  his  first  consideration. 

Now  his  practice  had  grown 
until  it  was  almost  too  big  to 
handle.  In  Clarksdale  he  would 
always  have  been  a  small  town 
country  doctor,  but  here  on  the 
staff  of  Pineview  Hospital  he  had 
grown  and  progressed,  until  last 
year  he  had  been  made  chief  of 
staff. 

Financially,  they  had  no 
worries,  and  Paul,  with  the  love 
of  the  country  a  vital  part  of  him, 
had  bought  a  farm  just  outside  of 
Clarksdale.  When  Sheri  and  Tom 
were  married  they  moved  out  to 
run  it,  and  whenever  possible 
Paul  and  she  spent  time  there 
with  Sheri's  little  boys,  riding  and 
fishing — all  of  the  things  an  out- 
door man  loved. 

A  gentle  knocking  turned 
Marian's  attention  to  Susie  and 
the  cookies,  but  her  thoughts 
were  on  their  anniversary.  Paul 
usually  sent  roses  to  her.  Maybe 
he  had  forgotten,  but  maybe  he 
hadn't  —  the  day  was  still  young. 

As  she  opened  the  door,  Susie's 
mother,  who  always  reminded  her 
of  Sheri,  came  across  the  yard. 

"This  child  of  mine  is  a  posi- 
tive beggar,"  the  younger  woman 
pronounced  with  exasperation. 

Marian  laughed.  "I  love  her, 
Pat.  We  don't  see  Sheri's  boys 
near  often  enough,  and  I  enjoy 
Susie  so  much." 

The  other  sighed.  "Life's 
funny,  isn't  it?  Most  of  the  time 
my  three  have  me  in  a  tizzy,  and 
I'm  envying  you  your  peace  and 
quiet.  I  guess  we're  never  quite 
satisfied." 

"And  we  all  have  so  much  to 
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be  satisfied  with,"  Marian  philos- 
ophized. She  thought  about  it 
after  her  neighbor  had  gone  and 
a  warm  feeling  filled  her  heart. 
Paul  would  be  home  at  five,  they 
would  go  to  Sheri's,  and  that 
would  make  the  day  perfect. 

When  the  weeding  was  finished 
she  hurried  into  the  house.  She 
would  finish  the  swirl  she  had 
started  for  Sheri.  That  would  be 
a  nice  surprise.  And  then  she 
would  drive  over  to  Center  Street 
and  get  some  orange  sticks  for 
the  boys. 

The  time  went  quickly,  but 
by  four  o'clock  the  swirl  was 
finished,  carefully  pressed,  and 
gaily  wrapped,  and  the  orange 
sticks  were  waiting  to  be  given  to 
three  eager  little  boys.  Now  she 
would  shower  and  be  ready,  so 
that  she  could  help  Paul  when  he 
came. 

At  quarter  to  five  the  phone 
rang. 

"Mrs.  Markham,  this  is  the 
hospital  calling,"  a  crisp  feminine 
voice  announced.  "Doctor  Mark- 
ham  asked  me  to  call  you.  There's 
been  a  terrible  accident  —  four 
teenagers,  in  critical  condition. 
The  doctor's  in  surgery  now; 
doesn't  know  when  he'll  be 
home." 

Disappointment  and  a  sudden 
resentment  filled  Marian's  being. 
A  doctor's  life  was  never  really 
his  own,  not  even  on  an  anni- 
versary. I  ought  to  be  resigned  to 
this  kind  of  thing,  she  thought. 

Leaving  a  note  by  the  kitchen 
sink,  she  picked  up  her  packages 
and  went  out  to  the  car.  She 
would  go  alone.  She  had  had  to 
do  so  many  things  alone  so  many 
times. 

Afternoon  shadows  lay  in  cool 
patterns  along  the  road,  a  quiet 
calm  filled  the  air;  and,  as  she 


drove  along,  the  resentment  dis- 
appeared. Paul  would  have 
wanted  to  go  with  her  more  than 
anything  else,  she  knew  that,  but 
he  was  a  dedicated  physician,  and 
she  was  proud  that  he  was. 

"We  are  never  quite  satisfied," 
her  neighbor  had  said.  And, 
thinking  about  it,  she  concluded 
that  surely  satisfaction  was  the 
product  of  selflessness,  and  self- 
lessness was  a  labor  of  love. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  western 
sky  when  Marian  arrived  at  the 
farm  where  Sheri  and  her  family 
were  waiting,  with  dinner  ready. 

"Isn't  Grandpa  coming?"  The 
boys  were  keenly  disappointed. 

Sheri,  too,  was  deflated.  "We 
never  can  count  on  Daddy,"  she 
exclaimed,  "and  it's  been  this  way 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  He'd 
be  called  out  of  a  show  or  a  con- 
cert or  a  party,  or  he'd  have  an 
operation  and  couldn't  go.  Don't 
you  get  really  sick  of  it.  Mother?" 

Marian  smiled  gently.  "Your 
father  ""belongs  to  a  vast  group  of 
dedicated,  unselfish  people,  Sheri. 
There  are  bishops  and  Relief 
Society  presidents,  stake  presi- 
dents, and  all  of  the  General 
Authorities  of  the  Church. 
They're  all  on  call,  you  know. 
Your  father  has  taken  an  oath  of 
honor,  we  wouldn't  be  proud  of 
him  if  he  didn't  live  up  to  it." 

"I  know  that,"  Sheri  conceded, 
"but  this  was  quite  a  special  day. 
Mother." 

"Well,  let's  be  happy,  knowing 
that  he  would  like  to  be  here  if 
he  could,"  Tom  reasoned.  .  .  . 
"And  how  about  eating?  We're 
all  starved." 

Sheri  had  baked  chicken  and 
new  peas  and  potatoes  from  the 
garden,  along  with  young,  green 
onions,  icicle  radishes,  and  tiny 
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carrots.  She  served  dinner  on  the 
patio,  and  Marian  couldn't  re- 
member when  she  had  enjoyed  a 
meal  quite  so  much.  The  charm 
of  the  country  twilight  stole  soft- 
ly around  them.  From  the  mea- 
dow below  came  the  call  of  a 
night  bird  and  the  croaking  of 
frogs. 

Marian  was  loath  to  go, 

"But  I  didn't  tell  your  father 
I  was  going  to  stay,"  she  ex- 
plained, when  they  protested. 

She  had  started  to  the  car 
when  the  ringing  of  the  telephone 
from  inside  interrupted. 

"It  could  be  Daddy."  Sheri 
ran  to  answer  it. 

When  she  returned  moments 
later,  she  was  smiling.  "Dad  can 
always  make  me  feel  happy,  no 
matter  what,"  she  said,  "and  he 
wants  to  talk  to  you.  Mom." 

"Marian,"  his  voice  came  over 
the  wire  full  of  apology,  "I'm 
sorry,  honey.  This  has  been  one 


bad  day.  I've  had  many  opera- 
tions. I  was  just  getting  ready  to 
come  home,  and  then  this,  but  I 
think  they're  going  to  be  all  right, 
given  time. 

"I  really  hadn't  forgotten  what 
day  it  is,  either.  I  was  going  to 
send  you  flowers,  too,  and  I  just 
got  bogged  down  with  things. 

"But  you  know,  don't  you,  that 
I'd  be  lost  without  you?  Just 
coming  home  like  this  without 
you  here,  I  realize  how  much 
you've  meant  to  me  all  these 
years  —  how  much  I  love  you  and 
need  you." 

Marian's  voice  was  warm  with 
contentment.  "I'm  on  my  way 
home  right  now,"  she  said. 

"No,  Marian,  don't  come  to- 
night, it's  too  late  to  drive  so  far 
alone.  You  stay,  and  I'll  drive  up. 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I'll  bring 
you  roses,  too.  All  right?" 

"All     right,"     she     ans\¥ered- 
softly. 


AFTERNOON 
OF  A  SMALL   BOY 

Margery  S.  Stewart 


You  are  a  snowflake  posed  upon  ttie  wind, 

So  briefly  held  upon  the  air. 

In  my  palm  you  rest,  but  not  for  long; 

All   my  fierce  longings  hang  like  broken   chains. 

Let  the  world  dazzle  with  its  carousels, 

You  hear  the  silver  horses  pawing  stars. 

In  you  the  holy  secrets  burst  like  flowers, 

You  mark  horizons  hidden  to  my  eyes. 

But   I   am   bitter  why  and   heavy  where 

Unreconciled,  I  strive  to  bolt  the  days. 

I  pull  the  moments  back,  drag  at  the  hours, 

But  in  your  quiet  integrity  you  stand. 

How  small  you  are  ...  so  newly,  gladly  formed. 

Here  we  wait,  two  friends  at  the  station. 

Hearing  afar  off  the  sable  train. 

Your  shadow,  delicate  on  unretentive  tile, 

Stands  on  my  own  and  we  are  one  awhile. 
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A  century  and  a  quarter  of  obscur- 
ing mists  blur  the  recognition  of 
the  kindly  deeds  of  the  women 
during  the  early  days  of  the  re- 
stored gospel.  One  only  learns  of 
an  incident  here  and  there. 

In  1842,  however,  came  the 
gift  of  the  Lord  to  his  beloved 
daughters  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith — ^the  divine  estab- 
lishment of  Relief  Society  —  the 
organization  through  which  the 
needy,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
downhearted,  the  discouraged, 
were  to  be  looked  after  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  Prophet  himself  wrote,  fol- 
lowing the  first  meeting  of  the 
Female  Relief  Society  of  Nauvoo: 


Anna  B.  Hart 
Edith  S.  Elliott 
Florence  J.  Madsen 
Leone  G.  Layton 
Blanche  B.  Stoddard 
Evon  W.  Peterson 
Aleine  M.  Young 
Josie  B.  Bay 
Alberta  H.  Christensen 
Mildred  B.  Eyring 
Edith  P.  Backman 
Winniefred  S.  Manwaring 
EIna  P.  Haymond 
Mary  R.  Young 
Mary  V.  Cameron 
Afton  W.  Hunt 
Elsa  T.  Peterson 
Fanny  S.  Kienitz 
Elizabeth  B.  Winters 
Jennie  R.  Scott 
Alice  L.  Wilkinson 
Irene  W.  Buehner 


Irene  C.  Lloyd 
Hazel  S.  Love 
Fawn  H.  Sharp 
Celestia  J.  Taylor 
Anne  R.  Gledhill 
Belva  B.  Ashton 
Zola  J.  McGhie 
Oa  J.  Cannon 
Lila  B.  Walch 
Lenore  C.  Gundersen 
Marjorie  C.  Pingree 
Darlene  C.  Dedekind 
Cleone  R.  Eccles 
Edythe  K.  Watson 
Ellen  N.  Barnes 
Kathryn  S.  Gilbert 
Verda  F.  Burton 
Myrtle  R.  Olson 
Alice  C.  Smith 
Lucile  P.  Peterson 
Elaine  B.  Curtis 
Zelma  R.  West 


Our  women  have  always  been  signal- 
ized for  their  acts  of  benevolence  and 
kindness;  but  the  cruel  usage  that  they 
received  .  .  .  has  hitherto  prevented 
their  extending  the  hand  of  charity  in  a 
conspicuous  manner;  yet  in  the  midst 
of  their  persecution,  when  the  bread 
has  been  torn  from  their  helpless  off- 
spring by  their  cruel  oppressors,  they 
have  always  been  ready  to  open  their 
doors  to  the  weary  traveler,  to  divide 
their  scant  pittance  with  the  hungry, 
and  from  their  robbed  and  impover- 
ished wardrobes,  to  divide  with  the 
more  needy  and  destitute;  and  now  that 
they  are  living  upon  a  more  genial  soil, 
.  .  .  and  possess  facilities  that  they 
have  not  heretofore  enjoyed,  we  feel 
convinced  that  with  their  concentrated 
efforts,  the  condition  of  the  suffering 
poor,  of  the  stranger  and  the  fatherless 
will  be  ameliorated   (DHC   IV:567-568). 


concentrated  efforts 


The  sufferings  were  ameliorated  and,  as  the  Prophet  said,  through 
"their  concentrated  efforts."  Hitherto  a  neighbor's  want  was  cared  for 
as  her  condition  became  known,  hereafter  efforts  were  concentrated  and 
directed.  Systematic  visiting  discovered  needs  and  brought  help  and 
relief. 

The  kindly  and  soul-sustaining  deeds  of  the  women  of  Mormondom 
since  that  time  glow  brightly  through  the  mists  of  the  past  in  steady, 
warming  colors  as  preserved  in  the  sacred  records  of  Relief  Society. 
Studying  minute  books,  the  relief  and  care  of  the  poor  are  found  re- 
corded. One  can  even  follow  an  individual  woman's  record  and  observe 
her  deeds  of  mercy,  her  generosity  in  her  contributions  of  service,  of 
food,  and,  later,  in  a  monetary  way,  down  the  years. 

As  differing  conditions  have  arisen  in  the  Church,  Relief  Society,  as- 
directed  by  the  Priesthood  of  God,  has  gladly  accepted  new  assign- 
ments. No  longer  do  visiting  teachers  collect  money  for  the  charity  fund, 
as  the  Church  Priesthood  Welfare  Program  became  strong,  but  Relief 
Society  continues  to  sew  for  the  naked  and  preserve  food  for  the 
hungry. 

In  1942,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Relief  Society,  The 
First  Presidency  wrote  to  Relief  Society:  "No  other  woman's  organiza- 
tion in  all  the  earth  has  had  such  a  birth.  This  divinely  inspired  origin 
brings  with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility,  in  consecration  to  service, 
and  in  the  loftiest  loyalty  to  the  Priesthood  of  God  and  to  one  another." 

Today,  throughout  the  world  where  the  Church  is  organized,  over 
287,000  faithful,  devoted  members  accept  the  responsibility  in  con- 
secration to  service  and  in  the  loftiest  loyalty  to  the  Priesthood  of  God. 
In  the  directed  program  today  of  Correlation,  Relief  Society  is  training 
every  member  to  be  a  better  wife,  a  better  homemaker,  a  more  cultured 
woman,  and  to  encourage  the  holding  of  Family  Home  Evenings.  No 
basic  work  of  Relief  Society,  as  divinely  established,  has  ever  been  taken 
away  but,  with  changing  times  and  through  inspired  Priesthood  direc- 
tion, Relief  Society  members  of  the  Church  are  called  to  fill  the  current 
need  and  to  move  forward  as  one  in  every  accomplishment. 

While  individual  goodness  and  service  underlie  the  work,  it  is  only 
through  the  organization  of  the  women  in  the  divinely  inspired  Relief 
Society  that  the  needs  of  all  are  ameliorated. 

— M.C.S. 


.*^v  Woman's 

Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Gina  Bachauer,  a  native  of  Greece  now 
residing  in  London,  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  brilliant  women  pianists. 
After  playing  with  the  Utah  Symphony 
in  March  1965,  she  suggested  to  the 
officials  of  the  Athens  Festival,  which 
sponsors  the  finest  talent  in  the  arts 
during  the  summer  months,  that  they 
invite  the  Utah  Symphony  to  play  in 
Greece.  Thus  was  set  in  motion  the 
planning  for  the  symphony's  European 
tour  in  September.  To  the  public's 
delight.  Miss  Bachauer  played  with  the 
orchestra  in  Athens,  Salonika,  and 
London. 


Virginia  Tanner,  nationally  famed 
children's  dance  director,  won  high 
praise  from  world-famous  choreog- 
rapher and.  dancer  Jose  Limon,  who 
said:  "There  isn't  anywhere  in  the 
world — and  I  include  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Moscow — that  has 
anyone  who  can  touch  her  genius  for 
teaching  children  the  exciting  purity 
in  the  dancing  arts.  And  I  know."  A 
Latter-day  Saint,  Miss  Tanner  (in  priv- 
ate life  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Bennett)  has 
attributed  to  her  husband,  fifteen-year- 
old  daughter;  and  six-year-old  son,  the 
inspiration  in  her  creative  work. 

Sarah  Hunt,  nineteen,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  who  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  three  years  old,  plays  the  piano, 
recorder,  guitar,  autoharp,  and  dulci- 
mer. She  attends  Wittenberg  Univer- 
sity and  works  in  one  of  the  dining 
halls,  sorting  silver.  In  July,  she  went 
as  an  alto  with  the  widely  publicized 
seventy-five  voice  Wittenberg  choir  on 
a  round-the-world  tour. 


Elizabeth  Borton  de  Trevino  received 
the  Newberry  Medal  for  children's 
literature  for  1965  for  her  book  "I, 
Juan  de  Pareja." 

Dr.  Muriel  Hughes,  a  general  prac- 
titioner from  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales, 
and  Dr.  Catherine  Williams,  a  nose,  ear, 
and  throat  specialist  from  Abergele, 
North  Wales,  were  among  the  doctors 
who  attended  the  Tenth  Congress  of 
the  Medical  Women's  International 
Federation  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
June.  One  purpose  was  to  encourage 
more  young  women  to  study  medicine 
in  order  to  relieve  the  world  shortage 
of  doctQrs. 

Mrs.  Asmar  Salakhova,  of  Armenia, 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  women  alive, 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  1812, 
the  year  Napoleon  invaded  Russia. 

Miss  Helen  Gossett,  a  veteran  social 
worker  with  the  New  York's  United 
Hospital  Fund,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion in  Washington  in  July.  Having 
visited  many  of  the  average  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States,  she  says 
that  the  lot  of  many  of  the  elderly, 
"isolated  and  infirm,"  is  "apathy, 
despair,  and  a  longing  for  death."  She 
blames  this  situation  largely  on  the 
"youth-oriented"  American  public, 
which  expects  people  simply  to  with- 
draw from  life  at  age  sixty-five.  (We 
cannot  but  contrast  this  attitude  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Church,  which 
encourages  mental  and  physical  ac- 
tivity as  long  as  possible,  and  also  a 
self-sustaining  program  for  workers  as 
long  as  possible.) 
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LaRue  H.  Roseli  Resigns 
from  The  General  Board 


The  General  Board  of  Relief  Society  regrets  that  LaRue  H.  Roseli, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society  Septem- 
ber 2,  1959,  has  submitted  her  resignation  which  became  effective 
August  3,  1966. 

She  has  served  willingly  and  faithfully  in  all  the  assignments  which 
have  been  given  to  her  over  the  past  several  years.  She  has  served  on 
the  literature  (cultural  refinement)  committee;  the  social  science 
(social  relations)  committee;  the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  com- 
mittee, and  has  filled  many  other  assignments  with  graciousness, 
efficiency,  and  devotion.  Sister  Roseli  has  won  the  love  of  her 
associates  of  the  General  Board,  and  has  visited  many  Rehef  Society 
organizations  giving  wise  counsel  and  inspiration  to  the  sisters,  who 
have  appreciated  her  sweet  spirit.  Wherever  she  has  met  with  the 
sisters  she  has  uplifted  them  and  has  given  them  a  greater  desire  to 
serve  the  world-wide  sisterhood  with  increased  devotion. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  General  Board  of  ReHef  Society,  and  of  the 
Relief  Society  membership  throughout  the  Church,  are  extended  to 
Sister  Roseli.  May  she  find  much  happiness  and  contentment  in  all 
her  future  endeavors,  and  may  Relief  Society  always  be  a  joy  to  her 
and  a  fulfillment. 


HOW  WONDERFUL 

Leia  Morris 

How  wonderful  that  I  have  eyes  to  see 
Pale  mauve  and  shell  pink  skies  at  break  of  day 
When  dancing  aspen  leaves  are  faintly  musical, 
With  errant  fingers  of  pine-scented  wind; 
When  robins  call  to  neighbors  in  their  nests, 
And  all  the  waking  birds  make  twitterings. 
And  far  above,   in  the  domed  roof  of  earth, 
Clouds  drift  on  farflung  measures  of  blue; 
Day  wanes  and  blazing  fire  of  western  skies 
Casts  glory  on  majestic,  snow-capped  peaks 
And  after  dusk,  black  velvet  of  the  night. 
Studded  with  galaxies  of  shining  gems. 

How  wonderful  that   I   have  eyes  to  see 
Breathtaking  splendor  he  creates  for  me. 
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The  Good 
Samaritan 


Becky  Dawn  Wood 


■  I  was  returning  from  Jeru- 
salem to  my  home  in  Jericho.  I 
had  just  spent  a  very  successful 
month  selling  my  wares. 

My  business  takes  me  to  our 
magnificent  city  of  Jerusalem 
about  four  times  a  year.  There, 
the  rich  Sadducee  women  wel- 
come my  coming,  for  they  deHght 
in  seeing  the  latest  patterns  and 
textures  of  materials,  some  of 
which  I  import  from  Egypt  and 
lands  beyond  DecapoHs.  The 
wives  of  Roman  officers,  who 
abound  in  this  city  and  who  are 
used  to  the  fineries  of  Rome, 
thrill  when  I  have  for  them  to 
drape  upon  their  shoulders  that 
strange  sheer  cloth  through  which 
one  can  see. 

In  all  humbleness,  I  am  quite 
a  well-to-do  cloth  merchant.  I 
travel  all  over  the  land  of  Judea 


selling  my  cloth  and  rugs  to  any- 
one from  peasant  woman  to  noble- 
man's lady. 

Sometimes,  I  even  venture  to 
the  coastal  city  of  Caesarea 
which  lies  in  Samaria.  Of  course 
on  these  journeys  I  always  travel 
by  ship,  for  never  would  I  tread 
over  that  foul  and  unsafe  land  of 
the  corrupt  Samaritans.  But  the 
market  is  so  good  in  Caesarea 
that  I  am  almost  forced  to  make 
these  rare  visitations.  I  must  tell 
you  that  my  wares  decorate  the 
summer  homes  of  many  high  Ro- 
man officials  who  vacation  there. 

My  caravan,  which  consists  of 
eight  donkeys,  two  servants, 
three  guards,  and  myself,  was 
traveling  on  the  dusty  road  to 
Jericho  when  a  centurion  and 
his  company  of  an  hundred  sol- 
diers joined  us.  I   learned  from 
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the  centurion  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  the  borderland  of 
Samaria  and  Judea  to  stop  some 
fighting  that  had  broken  out 
between  the  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans. 

Although  thieves  were  few,  be- 
cause of  Rome's  oppressive  meas- 
ures, and  it  was  almost  safe  to 
travel  alone,  I  inquired  of  the 
centurion  if  my  caravan  might  go 
with  his  army  as  far  as  Jericho, 
to  which  he  consented. 

We  traveled  until  the  sun  was 
no  longer  burning  upon  us  and 
the  sky  had  grown  faintly  dim. 
The  centurion  called  his  soldiers 
to  a  halt  and  informed  me  that 
they  would  spend  the  night  at 
the  village  which  we  were  ap- 
proaching. To  this  reasonable 
suggestion,  I  readily  agreed. 

The  soldiers  would  camp  that 
night  in  the  town  square,  my  ser- 
vants would  sleep  in  the  stables 
in  order  to  watch  over  the  don- 
keys, and  I  decided  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  only  inn  that  the 
small  village  afforded  for  the  con- 
venience of  weary  travelers.  The 
people  of  the  wayside  town  were 
used  to  Roman  soldiers  and  car- 
avans, so  our  arrival  caused  little 
commotion,  and  life  in  the  town 
went  on  as  if  no  outsiders  had 
come. 

I  was  up  in  my  room  washing 
the  dust  from  my  feet  and  get- 
ting myself  ready  to  eat  the  eve- 
ning meal  when,  beneath  my 
window,  I  heard  awful  groans — 
like  groans  of  the  dying.  In  the 
fading  light  I  beheld  two  men. 
One  was  sitting  on  a  donkey  and 
resting  his  head  on  the  mane. 
He  was  wrapped  with  crude 
bandages,  and  his  excruciating 
pain  was  made  apparent  by  his 
frequent  moaning.  The  other  man 


was  leading  the  beast  and  now 
was  inquiring  of  the  innkeeper 
for  a  place  to  stay.  Everything 
about  this  man  told  me  he  was 
a  hated  Samaritan — his  clothes, 
his  looks,  his  speech,  but  not 
his  manners.  Samaritans  always 
stand  out  in  this  land  of  the 
Jews.  Overcome  by  curiosity,  I 
went  downstairs  to  discover  the 
Samaritan's  purpose  and  that  of 
his  hurt  companion. 

I  listened  intently  as  he  ex- 
plained to  the  innkeeper,  "Sir,  I 
need  a  room  where  this  man  can 
stay  and  rest  until  he  has  re- 
gained his  strength.  I  found  him 
by  the  roadside.  He  had  been 
robbed  and  also  badly  beaten  by 
thieves.  He  needs  good  care  and 
food.  I  will  pay  you  well  if  you 
will  attend  to  him  while  he  re- 
covers." 

I  watched  as  the  innkeeper 
agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  the 
Samaritan  paid  him  much  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the  charges. 
He  then  mounted  his  donkey  and 
rode  off  into  the  night  toward 
his  native  Samaria. 

I  helped  the  innkeeper  carry 
the  wounded  man  to  a  room.  In 
the  morning  I  sent  word  to  the 
centurion  that  I  had  decided  to 
remain  in  the  village  for  a  few 
days  and  for  him  to  go  on  with- 
out me. 

I  stayed  in  the  town  until  the 
unfortunate  man  had  recovered 
from  his  afflictions.  One  day  he 
told  me  that  he  was  planning  to 
leave  the  next  morning,  and  then 
he  related  the  story,  which  I  had 
been  eager  to  hear,  of  his  mis- 
fortune. 

"Being  out  of  work  I  had  left 
Jerusalem  when  I  heard  of  the 
fighting  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans    in    the    borderland, 
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and  planned  to  travel  to  Jericho 
where  I  might  help  in  this  war 
against  the  Samaritans.  As  I 
journeyed,  five  men  fell  upon  me. 
They  beat  me  and  took  my 
money,  all  I  had  left  in  this 
world.  I  lay  almost  lifeless  upon 
the  ground  and  cursed  them,  who 
had  left  me  there  to  die. 

"I  lay  there  for  a  long  time,  not 
having  the  power  to  rise,  when  I 
heard  footsteps.  I  raised  my  eyes 
and  saw  a  priest  approaching,  but 
when  he  saw  that  I  had  been  at- 
tacked by  robbers  he  passed  by 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Later,  another  came,  a  Levite, 
and  he  also  ignored  my  need  for 
help  and  passed  by.  Then  came 
the  Samaritan  you  saw,  who 
bound  my  wounds  with  rags  he 
made  of  his  own  clothing  and 
brought  me  here.  Now  that  I  am 
better  I  am  going  back  to  Jeru- 
salem." 

"Back  to  Jerusalem?  Then  you 
are  not  going  on  to  Jericho?"  I 
asked. 


"No,  for  that  Samaritan  has 
taught  me  a  lesson  I  cannot  for- 
get. I  have  heard  some  people  in 
Jerusalem  speak  of  a  great  lead- 
er who  comes  from  Nazareth  and 
performs  many  wonderful  mir- 
acles and  teaches  of  God's  love 
for  all  men,  Samaritans  as  well 
as  Jews.  I  am  going  back  to  Jeru- 
salem to  find  the  whereabouts  of 
the  great  One  and  become  one  of 
his  disciples." 

He  left  the  next  morning,  walk- 
ing with  the  aid  of  a  staff  to- 
wards Jerusalem. 

Then  I  went  out  among  the 
people  of  the  village.  I  gave  silver 
coins  to  the  blind  man  who  sat 
in  the  shade  of  the  stone  wall 
and  begged.  I  gave  to  the  small 
children  who  chased  a  white  goat 
through  the  streets  some  black 
licorice,  purchased  from  the  ven- 
dors in  Jerusalem. 

I  thought  to  myself,  that  on 
my  next  visit  to  Jerusalem,  I, 
too,  would  inquire  of  this  great 
One — this  Nazarene. 


UNTO  THE  HEART 

Linnie  F.   Robinson 

The  autumn   is  a  world  of  quiet   peace; 
The  freighted  earth   is   rich  with   harvest  days; 
The  far  extending  fields  of  grain   and  fruit 
Proclaim   the  goodness  of  the  summer's  ways. 
No   longer  burn  the  hours  of  torrid  heat — 
The  air  is   mellowed   in  the   purple   land; 
Slowly  perfection   comes  on  vine  and  tree 
For  nature  wields  no   lowly  contraband. 

Unto  the  heart  whose  autumn   days   have  dawned, 

Through   honest  effort  and  exact  design, 

Yielding  the  harvest  of  integrity. 

There  comes  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ripe,    benign. 

To  venerate  his  days,   most  blessedly. 

Wherein   his  home  is  rife  with   charity. 
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■  Beth  Green  removed  the  roast 
from  the  big  oven  and  placed  it 
upon  the  sinkboard.  She  looked 
out  the  kitchen  window  across 
the  spacious  green  yard.  De- 
lighted, she  caught  the  fragrance 
of  the  first  blooming  lilacs.  The 
fragrance  always  alerted  her  to 
that  little  girl,  summer-is-almost- 
here  mood. 

She  carried  the  roast  to  the 
round  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  and  set  it  down.  Her 
husband,  Tom,  had  just  come  in 
from  mowing  the  large  back  lawn 
and  looked  absolutely  famished. 

Sara,  her  fourteen-year-old 
daughter,  and  Steve,  her  nine- 
year-old  son,  were  at  the  table 
and  on  that  subject  again. 

Finally,  Beth  tired  of  listening, 
broke  it  up. 

"Children,  just  listen  to  your- 


selves. You  are  both  getting  a 
'complex.' " 

"What's  that?"  asked  Steve, 
afraid  his  mother  might  be 
changing  the  subject. 

"It  is  a  bit  hard  to  explain," 
began  Beth,  "but  mainly  it  is  a 
feeling  that  someone  else  has 
something  better  than  you,  or 
can  do  something  better  than 
you  can.  In  your  case,  you  are 
both  getting  'complexes'  about 
these  new  houses  going  up  near 
us,  while  we  still  Hve  here  in  our 
old-fashioned,  two-story  white 
house." 

"It's  old,  all  right,"  snapped 
Sara.  "Your  grandfather  built  it 
long  before  the  first  World  War. 
We  don't  even  have  a  garage. 
We  have  to  call  that  old  bam,  I 
mean  carriage  house,  in  the  back, 
a  garage.  You  said  it  yourself. 
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It  was  built  to  house  your  grand- 
father's horse  and  carriage.  You 
call  that  a  garage?'* 

"Well  it  does  a  good  job  hous- 
ing my  station  wagon  and  your 
father's  sedan." 

"And  a  list  of  things  too  long 
for  mentioning,"  Dad  added, 
coming  to  Beth's  defense.  The 
other  things  he  had  in  mind  were 
bikes,  sleds,  toboggans,  Steve's 
derby  car. 

"Maybe  so,"  chimed  in  Steve, 
"but  it  is  pretty  out-dated." 

Even  as  a  child,  Beth  had 
loved  her  grandparents'  home 
here  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 
She  had  played  in  the  haymow, 
helped  her  grandfather  hoe  the 
garden,  and  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer days,  she  and  her  grand- 
mother had  picked  fruit  from  the 
orchard. 

Soon  after  her  grandparents 
were  gone  she  and  Tom  were 
married.  Rather  than  sell  the 
property,  they  decided  to  move 
into  it  and  make  it  into  a  big, 
comfortable  home.  True,  they 
had  soon  made  some  up-to-date 
changes,  but  mostly  they  liked 
the  house  best  with  its  early-day 
charm. 

While  Tom  served  the  plates, 
Beth  looked  through  the  kitchen 
window  with  a  happy,  contented 
expression. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "I  sort 
of  like  the  looks  of  the  old  bam 
back  there  next  to  the  orchard. 
That  big  maple  spreads  its  shade 
over  the  roof  in  the  summer  and 
shades  most  that  part  of  the 
yard.  My  friend,  who  is  an  artist, 
called  it  'picturesque.'  " 

"Mother,"  Sara  moaned,  "you 
just  don't  understand." 

"Yes,"  answered  Beth  serious- 
ly,  "I   do  understand.  We  were 


happy  and  comfortable  in  this 
spacious  old  house  with  its  big 
orchards  and  gardens.  Now  these 
subdivisions  are  going  up  with 
their  well-designed  homes,  and 
suddenly  you  notice  the  differ- 
ence. I  admit  there  is  a  contrast, 
but  that  hardly  gives  us  reason 
to  pull  up  and  move.  Anyway, 
those  new  homes  are  expensive, 
and  probably  cramped  for  room." 

"Maybe  so,"  admitted  Sara, 
"but  I've  seen  two  girls  and  one 
boy  my  age  moving  into  the  fin- 
ished houses  on  old  Hill  Road. 
They'll  be  our  neighbors.  They'll 
go  to  our  school.  Now  Steve  and 
I  will  be  known  as  the  boy  and 
girl  from  that  old  house  on  the 
comer  .  .  .  with  the  bam!" 

So  the  complex  grew  through 
the  spring  into  the  first  of  June. 
Several  of  the  homes  were  fin- 
ished now  and  landscaped.  More 
families  were  moving  in,  with 
new  cars,  too.  Beth  had  to  admit 
she  began  to  feel  the  contrast. 
Each  time  she  got  such  notions 
she  went  to  the  garden  and 
picked  string  beans  or  went  to 
the  orchard  and  picked  peaches 
from  the  trees.  Feeling  contented 
again,  she  thought  about  the  new 
families  with  pint-size  yards  and 
only  one  broom  closet  to  a  house. 

Beth  was  at  the  front  window 
hanging  freshly  washed  curtains 
at  the  open  window  the  day  one 
of  the  new  girls  bicycled  up  the 
street  close  to  the  fence  where 
Sara,  in  her  flowered  cotton  dress, 
trimmed  the  withered  roses  from 
Beth's  favorite  rosebushes. 

The  pretty  brown-haired  girl 
circled  twice  on  her  bike,  hoping, 
Beth  felt  sure,  that  Sara  would 
look  up  and  speak.  Sara,  still 
smoldering  in  her  complex,  did 
not  stop  her  snipping. 

Sara  must  have  decided,  Beth 
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thought,  that  the  girl  looked 
lonesome  because  she  took  pity 
and  spoke  to  her.  In  a  second  the 
new  girl  was  off  her  bike  and 
beside  the  fence.  Soon  they  were 
chatting  in  that  friendly  four- 
teen-year-old tone. 

Before  Beth  had  the  curtains 
hung,  Sara  came  toward  the 
house,  bringing  the  girl  around 
to  the  back. 

As  they  walked  by  the  win- 
dows she  could  hear  their  conver- 
sation. There  are  so  many  things, 
Beth  thought,  that  she'll  want 
to  learn  from  Sara,  about  the 
school,  the  neighborhood. 

The  girls  were  at  the  back  of 
the  house  now,  beside  the  back 
steps.  "What  an  interesting 
house,"  the  girl  remarked,  look- 
ing as  if  she  were  taking  notes 
on  the  house  and  the  old  bam. 
"I  bet  you've  had  some  good 
slumber  parties  up  in  that  hay- 
loft.  Have  you?" 

"No,"  answered  Sara,  without 
enthusiasm.  "I  had  only  part  of 
the  empty  loft  cleared  away  for 
the  playhouse.  The  neighborhood 
girls  used  it  sometimes,  but  I've 
never  had  a  party  or  slept  up 
there." 

Sara  wanted  to  change  the 
subject,  but  the  girl's  eyes  stayed 
on  the  barn,  gathering  ideas. 

"Your  house  is  so  big,  I  bet 
you  have  a  room  all  to  yourself." 
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Her  eyes  had  left  the  bam  and 
now  she  covered  the  big,  two- 
story  house. 

"Yes,  there  are  four  bedrooms 
upstairs,  and  one  guest  room 
down,"  Sara  informed  her. 

"You're  lucky.  We  have  only 
three  bedrooms  in  our  house.  My 
brother  has  a  room,  but  my  sister 
and  I  have  to  share  a  room.  I 
better  get  going,"  the  new  girl 
said,  turning.  "It  is  time  for  my 
piano  lesson.  See  you." 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  her  in?" 
Beth  asked  Sara  when  she  came 
inside  for  a  cold  drink. 

"I  suppose  I  should  have," 
Sara  said,  "she  seemed  anxious 
to  get  acquainted.  Her  name  is 
Pat.  But  I  don't  want  her  going 
all  over  the  new  neighborhood 
advertising  about  our  house,  in- 
side and  out." 

Now  here  we  go  again,  Beth 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  went 
back  to  the  curtains. 

Steve  came  in  at  lunchtime 
and  announced  that  he  had  met 
one  of  the  new  boys.  "Dick's  a 
nice  kid,  Mom.  He'd  play,  but 
he  has  to  stay  around  home  and 
help  plant  shrubs  and  water  the 
new  lawn.  His  place  is  going  to 
be  real  pretty,  though.  Sure 
makes  our  place  look  awful  coun- 
tryish." 

"Oh,"  cried  Beth  as  she  struck 
her  finger  with  the  hammer  she 
was  using  to  drive  a  nail  through 
the  curtain  rod.  "I  wish,"  she 
groaned  to  herself,  "that  I'd 
never  seen  a  bulldozer  go  by  this 
house  on  its  way  to  clear  those 
lots." 

In  a  matter  of  days  word  got 
around  about  the  house  and  bam 
but  not  the  way  that  Sara  imag- 
ined. 

The  girls  had  started  to  come 
around   the   house   now  in  twos 
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and  threes.  There  appeared  to  be 
five  now,  including  Sara,  who 
had  formed  a  clique. 

"It  has  a  real  hayloft,"  she 
heard  one  of  the  girls  explain  as 
they  brought  each  new  girl 
around  to  look. 

Enthusiastically,  the  girls  hur- 
ried inside  the  barn  and  climbed 
the  old  ladder  with  such  sugges- 
tions as:  "Oh,  this  is  neat.  Why 
don*t  we  clean  it  up  and  bring 
our  record  player  up  here?"  Or, 
"Maybe  my  mother  will  let  me 
bring  our  old  braided  rug,  and 
we'll  have  a  lovely  place  to  sit 
around."  Soon  the  dust  flew  out 
of  the  back  haymow  door,  being 
swept  by  five,  inspired  girls. 
Afterwards,  things  by  the  arm- 
fuls  were  carted  up  the  steep 
ladder. 

"This  is  more  fun  than  any- 
thing," exclaimed  Bea,  the  small 
blonde  girl,  as  she  came  into  the 
kitchen  with  Sara  to  help  carry 
cold  punch  to  the  bam. 

Beth  had  been  so  busy  just 
keeping  ice  cubes  in  the  refriger- 
ator and  snacks  ready  for  the 
hungry  girls  that  she  had  trouble 
remembering  the  girls'  names. 

"If  you'll  help  me,"  Beth  heard 
Sara  say  a  few  days  later,  "I'll 
ask  mother  if  we  can  clear  away 
the  south  side  of  the  bam  that 
was  used  as  the  stable  and  make 
it  into  a  stage." 

The  girls  nearly  burst  with  joy 
over  the  idea.  "We  can  have  our 
own  little  theater,"  they  shouted. 

Possibilities  grew  by  the  day. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
stage  progressed  as  the  boys 
hammered  away  on  a  tree  house. 
"Boy,"  Steve  told  Beth,  as  he 
rushed  into  the  house  for  an  en- 
tire half  of  an  apple  pie,  "I  feel 
sorry  for  those  boys.  They  don't 
have  much  of  anywhere  to  play. 


You  can't  even  play  catch  in 
their  back  yards." 

"There's  room  here,"  Beth 
said.  "If  you  overflow  the  tree 
house  you  always  have  the  orch- 
ard." 

The  first  time  Beth  visited 
Bea's  mother  she  felt  uneasy  the 
minute  she  walked  into  the 
house.  The  inside  was  so  freshly 
painted  and  beautifully  carpeted 
that  Beth  felt  afraid  she'd  touch 
something  or  walk  on  something 
she  shouldn't.  The  children  had 
to  use  the  back  door  for  fear  they 
would  track  in  mud  from  the 
lawns. 

Beth  mentioned  it  to  Sara  that 
evening  while  they  washed  dishes. 
"No  wonder,"  Sara  said,  "that 
the  girls  like  to  come  here." 

"Girls  your  age  prefer  comfort 
to  luxury,"  Beth  said,  careful  not 
to  use  that  I-told-you-so  tone. 

The  next  few  days  the  heat 
drove  the  girls  inside  to  the 
cooler  rooms  of  the  big  house. 
Pat,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
floor  confessed,  "I'm  sure  glad 
we  moved  here,  Sara.  I  have  al- 
ways lived  in  an  apartment.  You 
don't  know  how  much  fun  this 
is." 

"Too  bad,"  Bea  said,  "that  it 
wasn't  your  house  for  sale  in- 
stead of  all  those  new  lots  where 
we  bought." 

"I  think  your  homes  are  beau- 
tiful," Sara  answered. 

Beth  wondered  from  the  tone 
of  her  voice  if  she  hadn't  really 
got  over  her  complex. 

The  sound  of  Sara's  voice  still 
bothered  Beth  as  she  went  to 
the  kitchen  to  prepare  cold  ham 
and  potato  salad  for  supper.  She 
walked  through  the  hot  sunshine 
and  brought  in  tomatoes  from 
her  garden.  She  moved  a  lemon 
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pie  to  the  back  shelf  of  the  re-  up  Hke  white  flags, 
frigerator  so  the  children  would  ''No,  Dad/*  Steve  insisted 
not  see  it  until  after  dinner.  quickly.  "We're  over  our  corn- 
Beth  had  dinner  arranged  at-  plex.  We  like  it  here." 
tractively  on  her  yellow  and  Sara  couldn't  speak  right  away 
white  checkered  cloth,  with  a  because  tears  had  suddenly  filled 
large  bowl  of  shasta  daisies  and  her  eyes.  She  managed  enough 
marigolds  in  the  center  when  voice  to  say,  "I  wouldn't  want  to 
Tom  came  in  from  sprinkling  the  move.  Daddy.  Not  ever.  We'll 
lawn.  stay  here,"  she  suggested,  "and 
"You  know,"  he  said,  as  the  Steve  and  I  will  save  our  allow- 
family  seated  themselves  at  the  ances  and  buy  some  paint,  may- 
table,  "you  children  are  right,  be  some  more  roses  for  around 
These  new  homes  are  making  our  the  front  fence." 
house  look  shabby  and  out-  "I  could  help  paint,"  Steve  of- 
dated.  I'm  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  fered,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
Rogers,  the  real  estate  broker  to-  a  man.  "Come  on,  agree,  or 
morrow.  I'll  have  him  come  out  mother  will  start  doctoring  you 
and  give  us  an  estimate  on  our  for  what  is  it  she  called  it,  a 
property.  We  could  get  a  smaller  complex." 

house  over  in  the  tract  area  by  Beth  smiled  back,  and  sudden- 

the  lake.  Be  near  the  lake  and  ly  confident  that  the  "complex" 

the  new  high  school."  was    a   thing    of    the    past,    she 

Sara  and  Steve's  protests  went  started  passing  the  food. 


MY  HEART  WOULD   BREAK 

Maude  0.  Cook 

I   stand   beside  an   open   door. 
Through  it  I  freely  pass 
To  breathe  the  fragrant  air  of  spring, 
To  walk  on  velvet  grass. 

Surrounding  me  on  every  side 
Are  paths  that  mark  the  way 
To  meadows,  hills,  or  far-off  lands 
Where  I  may  choose  to  stray.  .  .  . 

If  this  same  door  were  locked  and  barred, 
Another  held  the  key, 
And  four  bare  walls  made  up  my  world — 
Were  all  that  I  could  see — 

Remembering  the  orchard-blooms. 
The  moonlight  on  the  lake, 
The  hillside  rich  with  autumn-glow — 
I  fear  my  heart  would  break. 
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HOMECOMING 

Enid  F.  Woolley 

Judbury,  Huon,  Tasmania 

Australia 


The  firelight  is  warm  and  golden 

As  I  sit  here  alone; 

But  each  room  is  empty,  silent 

Until  you  come. 

Then  when   I   hear  your  whistle, 

And  your  footstep  at  the  door. 

This  place  becomes  alive, 

Happy,  and  secure. 

For  by  your  very  presence 

At  evening  when  you  come. 

The  empty  quiet  of  each  room 

Becomes  the  peace  of  home. 


I 


^* 


the  Home 

inside  and  out 
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Fifteen  minutes  before  Sunday  Scliool  and  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  you 
return  home,  are  about  all  the  time  it  takes  to  prepare  each  of  the  following 
menus — less  time,  actually,  than  it  would  require  to  make  sandwiches  or  prepare 
some  other  cold  meal.  And  with  these  easy  menus,  you  have  a  balanced  diet  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  a  growing  family  —  or  a  grown  one  —  and  delightful 
food  which,  added  to  the  spiritual  food  of  the  day,  makes  Sunday  a  day  to 
remember.  Modern,  heat-controlled  ovens  eliminate  the  necessity  for  mothers 
to  choose  between  attending  Sunday  School  and  preparing  an  adequate  dinner 
for  their  families.  I  not  only  attend,  I  teach  a  class,  which  means  being  there 
early  enough  for  prayer  meeting,  but  we  always  have  a  good  Sunday  dinner,  and 
I  am  never,  like  Martha,  "busied  with  much  serving." 

The  menus,  with  cooking  instructions,  follow: 

baked  ham  browned  potatoes  cinnamon  biscuits 

string  beans  with  mushroom  sauce  gelatine  fruit  salad 

milk  or  postum  cake 

Use  either  end  of  the  ham,  five  to  seven  pounds,  and  simply  put  it  in  the  roaster. 
Guests  always  exclaim  about  how  delicious  our  ham  is,  and  I  don't  do  a  single 
thing  to  enhance  the  flavor  —  no  cloves,  no  brown  sugar  glaze,  no  pineapple. 
Eliminating  such  extras  saves  a  good  deal  of  time  and  work.  Bake  at  325° F. 

The  potatoes  may  be  left  whole,  if  they  are  fairly  small  new  ones,  or  cut  in 
half  if  they  are  large.  After  peeling,  roll  them  in  bacon  fat,  or  dab  a  little  shorten- 
ing on  the  top  side.  Place  in  the  roaster  around  the  ham. 

The  gelatine  salad  is  prepared  on  Saturday.  I  always  make  enough  to  do  for 
Monday's  dinner  as  well.  I  use  unflavored  gelatine,  both  because  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive, and  because  by  buying  the  32-envelope  package,  I  can  always  be  sure 
of  having  it  on  hand  without  using  a  lot  of  storage  room. 

GELATINE   FRUIT  SALAD 

3  envelopes  unflavored  gelatine  3  c.  boiling  water 

"^U  Ci  cold  water  1   can  frozen  lemonade 

fruit  juice  drained  from  any  fruit  used,  plus  cold  water  to  make  IV2  c. 
1  c.  sugar  (or  about  24  V2  grain  saccharin  tablets,  for  dieters) 
1   package  kool-aid,  for  color  and  additional  flavor 
fruit 

Soften  gelatine  in  ^4  c.  cold  water  and  add  boiling  water  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  all  other  ingredients,  plus  fruit  of  your  choice.  I  vary  the  fruit  with  the  sea- 
son, and  often  put  in  everything  in  sight.  Some  possible  combinations  are: 

1   #2  can    crushed    pineapple    (drain    thoroughly   and    use  juice   as    part   of 
liquid),  with  grapefruit  segments,  canned  or  fresh,  and  one  avocado,  sliced. 

crushed  pineapple,  sliced  bananas,  oranges,  and  canned  or  fresh  peaches. 

fresh  or  canned  apricots,  watermelon  and  cantaloupe  balls. 

coarsely  grated  apples,  celery,   and   raisins  or  grapes. 

When  using  bananas  or  avocados,  push  the  pieces  into  the  gelatine  several 
times  to  make  sure  they  are  coated.  This  will  prevent  discoloration. 
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CINNAMON   BISCUITS 


Place  one  package  prepared  biscuits  in  greased  pan.  Put  a  dab  of  butter  or 
margarine  on  top  of  each.  Cover  biscuits  with  brown  sugar,  and  sprinkle  cinna- 
mon over  this.  Bake  as  directed  on  package. 

STRING   BEANS  WITH   MUSHROOM   SAUCE 

1  can  French  sliced  green  beans  V2  can  mushroom  soup 

Heat  beans  in  saucepan.  When  liquid  has  boiled  for  a  few  seconds,  drain  it  off 
and  add  undiluted  mushroom  soup.  Allow  this  to  begin  bubbling,  stir,  and 
serve.  If  you  have  time  on  Saturday  to  sliver  a  few  almonds,  they  make  a 
delightful  addition  to  this.  You  may  use  cream  of  vegetable  or  cream  of  celery 
soup,  for  a  change,  and  fresh  broccoli  is  also  delicious  treated  in  this  manner. 

The  cake  may  be  a  package  cake,  or  your  own  recipe,  and  would,  of  course,  be 
prepared  on  Saturday. 

MENU  2 

baked  chicken  with  rice  frozen  peas 

gelatine  salad  biscuits 

ice  cream  and  cookies  milk  or  postum 


BAKED  CHICKEN  WITH   RICE 


c,  uncooked  rice 

c.  cream  of  mushroom  soup 

c.  chicken  gumbo  soup 


1   soup  can  water 
1   pkg.    dehydrated   onion    soup 
two  214  lb.  or  a  3  lb.  frying  chicken, 
cut   up 


Mix  rice  (regular  long-grain,  not  minute  or  precooked  rice),  the  two  cans  of  un- 
diluted soup,  and  can  of  water  in  greased  13"  by  9"  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with 
about  l^  of  the  onion  soup.  Place  chicken  pieces  on  top,  skin  side  down.  Don't 
remove  the  skin,  or  the  rice  will  be  too  dry,  but  if  you  push  it  back  on  the  side 
that  is  turned  up,  the  chicken  will  absorb  more  of  the  flavor  of  the  soup.  Sprinkle 
the  rest  of  the  onion  soup  on  the  chicken  making  sure  that  each  piece  is  covered 
with  the  soup.  Reserve  the  backs  and  necks  for  making  soup  on  Monday. 
Cover  the  entire  dish  with  aluminum  foil,  folded  around  the  edges  to  prevent 
steam  from  escaping.  Bake  in  325  degree  oven  for  two  hours. 

The  salad  in  this  menu  is  the  same  as  in  the  first.  The  other  items  are  pur- 
chased already  prepared,  or  cooked  according  to  directions  on  the  package. 


beef  pot  roast 
tomato  aspic 
milk  or  postum 


MENU  3 

brown  gravy  mashed  potatoes 

three-bean  salad  biscuits 

frozen  strawberry  torte 


The  tomato  aspic,  three-bean  salad,  and  dessert  will  all  be  prepared  on  Saturday. 


TOMATO  ASPIC 


2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatine 

V^   c.  boiling  water 

V^  c.  cold  water 

1   can  tomato  juice 

1   can  tomato  soup 

1   small  clove  garlic 

^2  tsp.  chili  powder 


1  tbsp.  vinegar 
1  tbsp.  sugar 

1  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 
(optional) 

1  can  salad  vegetables 

2  stalks  celery 

3  green  onions 
V2   cucumber 


radishes,  avocado,  sliced  bell  pepper,  if  desired 
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"LET  THY  FOOD  BE  PREPARED  .  .  ." 

Soften  gelatine  in  V2  c.  cold  water,  dissolve  with  boiling  water.  Add  tomato 
juice.  Put  tomato  soup  in  separate  bowl,  gradually  stir  in  gelatine  mixture.  Add 
finely  chopped  garlic,  chili  powder,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  Worcestershire  sauce. 
Drain  and  add  canned  salad  vegetables.  Add  chopped  celery,  onions  (including 
tops),  cucumber,  and  any  other  vegetables  desired.  Pour  into  molds  or  loaf 
pan  and  put  in  refrigerator  to  set.  (I  don't  use  molds  because  it  is  faster  and 
less  work,  on  Sunday,  to  scoop  the  salad  out  of  a  loaf  pan  with  a  spatula.) 
Serve  on  lettuce  leaves,  with  or  without  mayonnaise.  Serves  eight.  To  use  this 
salad  for  a  luncheon  main  dish,  add  shrimps,  crab,  or  tuna. 

THREE-BEAN   SALAD 

1  can  red  kidney  beans  6  tbsp.  salad  oil 

1  can  cut  green  beans  1   large  red  onion,  minced 

1  can  garbanzo  beans  1  tsp,  sugar 

1  clove  garlic,  minced  V^  tsp.  salt 

3  tbsp.  vinegar  Vi  tsp.  pepper 

Drain  liquid  from  all  the  beans,  reserving  that  from  the  garbanzos.  Mix  beans 
in  a  salad  bowl,  add  all  the  other  ingredients,  with  enough  of  the  liquid  from 
the  garbanzo  beans  to  barely  cover.  Cover  bowl  and  marinate  in  the  refrigerator 
overnight. 

FROZEN   STRAWBERRY  TORTE 

1   basket  strawberries  Vi   c.   milk 

baked  loaf  cake  (white,  sponge,  French      1   pkg.  whipping  cream  substitute 

vanilla,  or  angel  food)  5  oz.   marshmallows    (about   half   a 

V2  c.  sugar  package) 

Hull  and  mash  strawberries,  cover  with  sugar,  and  return  to  refrigerator.  Line 
the  pan  the  cake  was  baked  in  with  waxed  paper,  allowing  several  inches  to 
extend  on  both  sides.  When  cake  is  thoroughly  cooled,  cut  in  three  lengthwise 
slices  and  replace  bottom  layer  in  baking  pan.  In  a  double  boiler  melt  the 
marshmallows  with  the  milk.  Stir  in  the  strawberries  and  put  in  the  refrigerator 
until  cool  and  partially  thickened.  Whip  the  cream  and  fold  into  marshmallow 
strawberry  mixture.  Spread  one  third  on  first  cake  layer,  add  second  layer,  and 
spread  with  more  of  the  strawberry  mixture.  Place  last  layer  of  cake  on  top 
and  spread  with  remaining  strawberry  mixture.  Place  in  freezing  part  of  refrig- 
erator overnight. 

POT  ROAST 

One  4  or  5  pound  chuck  or  rolled  rib  beef  roast 
1   pkg.  dehydrated  onion  soup 

With  roast  in  roaster  or  baking  pan,  sprinkle  about  a  third  of  the  onion  soup  on 
top.  Be  sure  to  get  some  of  the  powdered  seasonings,  as  well  as  the  onions. 
Cover  with  roaster  top  or  aluminum  foil.  Bake  at  325°  for  a  total  of  about  2V2 
or  3  hours.  Right  after  Sunday  School,  turn  the  roast  and  sprinkle  anotherthird 
of  the  soup  over  it.  Cover  again  and  return  to  the  oven  while  the  rest  of  the  meal 
is  being  prepared. 

You  may  prefer  this  seasoning  to  the  onion  soup: 

1  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce  (poke  the  meat  with  a  fork  to  make  sauce  run 

in,  rather  than  off.) 
garlic  salt — enough  to  cover  meat 

2  tsp.  oregano  1  bay  leaf 

Meat  may  be  uncovered  for  last  few  minutes  of  cooking,  if  it  doesn't  seem 
brown  enough. 

Add  a  little  water  to  the  gravy  in  the  pan  and  use  unthickened.  (This  saves  one 
more  last  minute  task.) 
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MASHED   POTATOES 

Use  dehydrated  potatoes,  and  prepare  according  to  instructions  on  package. 
There  is  not  more  than  a  minute's  work  involved,  and  in  some  areas  the  pre- 
pared potatoes  are  less  expensive  than  fresh  ones.  They  require  very  little 
storage  space,  and  there  is  not  danger  of  spoilage.  Serve  with  butter  or  the  gravy 
from  the  meat. 

The   biscuits  are  again   the  package  biscuits,   used   as  they  come   from   the 
package. 


LET'S  MAKE  STRAWBERRY  JAM! 

Ida  A.   Isaacson 

1  qt.  strawberries,  hulled,  washed,  and  drained 
Pour  scalding  water  over  strawberries,  let  stand  3  minutes.  Drain.  Add  1  cup 
sugar  to  berries,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  boil  ten  minutes  by  the  clock.  Add  2  cups 
more  sugar.  Cook  20  minutes  (by  clock).  Stir  constantly  to  avoid  scorching. 
Remove  from  the  stove  and  pour  into  an  earthen  dish,  or  crock  (no  metal  bowl). 
Let  stand  for  24  hours.  Stir  every  time  you  pass  the  bowl.  After  the  jam  has 
set  for  24  hours,  put  it  in  clean,  sterile  bottles,  which  have  been  prepared  before- 
hand, and  placed  on  a  thick  towel  so  that  they  will  be  completely  dry.  Then  seal 
with  wax  or  self-sealing  lids  which  have  been  dipped  in  boiling  water. 
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HOW  TO  SEW  NYLON  TRICOT 

Ethel   Maturate 

Since  nylon  tricot  has  come  on  the  market,  I  have  had  hundreds  of  calls  from 
women  asking  to  know  how  they  can  adjust  their  machines  to  mend  and  sew  this 
fabric  without  skipping  stitches.  Many  machines  for  commercial  manufacturing, 
also,  are  difficult  to  adjust. 

I  use  spray  starch  generously  down  the  seams  I  want  to  sew,  then  let  the 
material  dry,  and  the  zigzag  stitch  works  perfectly.  The  plain  sewing,  also,  was 
successfully  stitched. 
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Crepe  Paper  Cnstumes 


Shirley  Thulin 


The  planning  of  costumes  for  home,  Church,  and  school  entertainment 
events  can  be  difficult  sometimes.  For  easy,  inexpensive  costumes,  why  not  use 
colorful  crepe  paper? 

A  basic  costume  has  been  especially  worked  out  so  that  both  child  and 
mother,  or  teacher,  can  have  the  most  fun  with  the  least  work. 

Two  rolls  of  crepe  paper  and  the  trimmings  can  make  an  elaborate  costume 
with  no  end  to  its  variations.  Remember,  too,  that  nowadays,  crepe  paper  is 
absolutely  flame-proof. 

A  dancing  snowflake  is  made  of  white  crepe  and  trimmed  with  lace  paper 
doilies.  Change  the  crepe  to  light  blue,  stud  it  with  stars,  and  a  beautiful  angel 
or  fairy  princess  appears.  Then,  in  a  twinkling,  and  a  few  snips  of  the  scissors, 
she  becomes  a  spry  little  elf. 


SEWING   METHODS 

Crepe  paper  may  be  sewed  on  the 
machine  or  by  hand.  It  will  not  ravel, 
so  hemming  or  facing  is  not  necessary. 

The  following  directions  will  make  a 
costume  to  fit  a  five  or  six  year  old: 

SKIRT:  Cut    a    piece    of   crepe    paper 


through  the  entire  fold  ISVa  inches 
wide  (or  desired  length  of  skirt),  then 
unfold  (figure  1).  Cut  strips  of  wrap- 
ping paper  1  inch  wide  and  stitch 
underneath  along  one  long  edge  of  the 
skirt  to  give  added  stiffness.  Gather 
the  opposite  edge  and  sew  to  waist- 
line of  a  cotton  slip  (figure  2). 


folded  crepe  paper 


figure  2 
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BODICE:  Cut  a  strip  of  crepe  10  inches 
wide  with  the  grain,  and  24  inches  long, 
or  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
child's  waist.  Fold  in  half  lengthwise, 
then  turn  ends  in  and  stitch.  Sew  the 
bodice  to  the  top  of  a  cotton  slip  over 
the  gathered  skirt  top  (figure  3). 

COLLAR:  Cut  a  strip  of  crepe  10  inches 
wide  and  60  inches  long,  gather  length- 
wise 3  inches  from  one  long  edge,  until 
the  collar  fits  child's  neck,  then  fold 
over  along  the  gathers.  Sew  ribbons  to 
each  end  to  tie  (figure  4).  Trim  with 
tinsel  or  fluting  as  desired. 


top  of  slip 


deeper 
ruffle 


gQM                            collar    figure  4 

gather  here 

3"  deep 

" 

7"  for  large  ruffle  of  collar 

collar      figure  4 


HAT:  Cut  a  strip  of  crepe  10  inches 
wide,  with  the  grain,  and  22  inches  long 
(figure  5).  Fold  one  long  edge  under 
IV2  inches,  cut  opposite  edge  into 
eight  scallops  3V^  inches  deep,  for  a 
scalloped  flower  froufrou  trim  for  the 
top  of  the  hat.  Cut  a  strip  of  crepe  8 
inches  wide  with  the  grain,  by  12  inches 
long.  Cut  one  edge  into  fringe  (eight 
separate  fringe  sections,  each  1^/4 
inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep).  Curl 
ends  of  fringe  over  scissor  blade. 
Gather  bottom  edge,  tie  tightly,  and 
place  in  center  of  gathered  scallops. 
Tie  fringes  and  scallops  tightly  together 
(in  back)  to  form  completed  hat. 


12" 


T 

10" 

i 


cut  8  scallops  for  top  decoration 

31/2"  deep 


T 

8" 

1 


gather  here 
crown  of  hat 

fold  under 


22"  long 

8  curled  fringes 

each  IV4"  wide  and  6"  deep 

8  scallops  around  hat 

crown  of  hat 


8  fringes  each 
-^       one  1%"  wide 


1% 

r 

2"  deep 

T 

6"  deep  for 
j  curled  fringes 

gather  here 


hat       figure  5 
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"I'm  not  going  to  kill  myself  gardening,"  I  denied.  But  my  grown  children 
and  some  of  my  friends  still  shook  their  heads  and  clucked,  "You're  not  as 
young  as  you  used  to  be!  Even  as  well  as  you  are.  .  .  ." 

"I  am  taking  it  easy,"  I  insisted.  And  I  am — really. 

I  am  one  of  those  women  who  must  have  a  small  plot  of  earth  from  which 
to  coax  forth  color  and  beauty  by  their  own  efforts.  I  enjoy  gardening.  "But 
think  of  all  the  fringe  benefits  as  well!"  I  gaily  point  out  to  my  well-meaning 
critics.  It  means  better  health  for  me.  Then,  too,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  something  creative  that  gives  me  pleasure,  an  attitude  of  looking  for- 
ward, not  back.  In  gardening  one  is  concerned  with  next  month's  results,  plan- 
ning next  season's  improvements. 

Not  the  least  of  these  intangibles  is  that  certain  aura  of  tranquility  that  is 
engendered  while  working  in  one's  own  garden,  where,  somehow,  some  way, 
the  Giver  of  life  seems  closer. 

But  to  get  back  to  earth,  so  to  speak,  gardening  is  work  —  but  the  work 
depends  a  lot  on  how  you  do  it.  I  do  it  the  easy  way,  whenever  possible, 
knowing  that  some  planning  ahead,  a  certain  amount  of  organization,  and  a 
little  thought  given  to  efficiency  make  the  work  easier. 

A  neighbor  boy  cuts  my  lawn,  and  either  he  or  one  of  his  friends  is  most 
cooperative  when,  for  instance,  a  man-size  hole  with  a  man-size  shovel  is 
called  for. 

I  work  at  my  garden  any  time  that  is  convenient  for  me,  weather  per- 
mitting, because  I  do  have  many  other  important  things  to  do.  I  prefer  morn- 
ings for  work,  in  warm  weather,  the  earlier,  the  better.  I  never  allow  myself 
to  get  overheated,  or  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  overexertion,  but  always  stop 
short  of  these  conditions.  I  am  addicted  to  frequent  rest  periods,  when  I  sit 
back  and  enjoy  the  results  of  my  handiwork. 

I  also  dress  properly  for  gardening,  am  properly  shod  (no  slipper  discards 
nor  bedroom  slippers) .  I  wear  clothes  that  are  comfortable,  tubable  —  and  neat 
looking.  I  always  wear  gloves,  either  canvas  for  coolness  or  plastic  for  wetness. 

A  light  weight  handcart  is  my  pride  and  joy.  What  a  step  saver!  In  it  I 
put  everything  I  think  I  may  need  for  the  job  at  hand,  and  always  my  kneeling 
cushion  encased  in  a  big,  disposable  brown  paper  sack  to  keep  it  clean. 

I  keep  all  my  supplies  in  a  corner  of  the  garage,  the  seed  catalogues  and  the 
things  I  cut  from  the  garden  section  of  the  Sunday  paper.  There's  a  wide 
shelf,  too,  where  I  can  do  potting  without  stooping.  On  a  nail  hangs  a  memo 
pad  and  pencil.  When  I  hang  up  my  gloves  I  often  jot  down  some  little  jobs 
that  need  doing.  When  the  odd  moment  arrives  —  say,  after  dinner  or  waiting 
for  the  pot  to  boil,  a  glance  at  the  pad  reminds  me  to  snip  the  crowding  buds 
on  the  camellias  or  to  do  a  little  trowel  work  around  the  potted  plants  in  the 
patio. 

There  is  no  pressure  on  me  the  way  I  garden.  The  rewards  —  enjoyment 
and  innumerable  fringe  benefits. 

Time  moves  on.  Some  day  a  physical  condition  may  curtail  this  type  of 
activity  for  me.  Until  then,  I  shall  be  enjoying  to  the  fullest  my  little  patch  of 
dirt. 
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Joyce  R.  Gillming 

■  From  where  I  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  hot,  dusty  road  rises 
slowly  up  the  hillside.  The  red  clay  bank,  higher  at  first  than  I  am,  gradually 
lowers  to  meet  the  road.  To  my  right,  the  paved  county  road  starts  to  soften 
in  the  heat,  while  on  my  left,  the  tree-studded  ground  slants  up  and  away.  As 
I  begin  to  climb,  I  can  catch  only  an  occasional  flash  off  the  white  eaves  of 
the  house  that  sits  about  halfway  up  the  hill. 

First  comes  a  small  section  of  pasture  grass,  green  and  lush.  Blue  lupine 
and  small  yellow  daisies  are  blooming  now.  Delicate  pink  flowers,  almost 
unseen  at  first,  dot  the  grass  like  tiny  French  knots  sewed  at  random  through 
a  background  of  green  cross-stitch.  Earlier  in  the  spring,  this  meadow  was 
covered  with  slender  buttercups  and  bluebells  of  Scotland.  The  grass  and 
flowers  end  where  clumps  of  live  oak  trees,  alternating  with  an  occasional 
black  oak  or  pine,  cover  the  hillside  with  deep  shade.  Nothing  grows  beneath 
the  trees  but  insistent  yearly  shoots  from  old  stumps  and  insidious  poison  oak. 

Mottled  areas  of  shade  are  thrown  across  the  road  by  the  trees  as  I  continue 
up  the  hill.  In  spite  of  these  welcome  patches,  the  hot  sun  burns  my  back 
before  I  reach  the  turn  into  our  drive.  Here,  a  large  group  of  live  oaks  pro- 
vides a  pocket  of  shade  and  a  resting  place.  The  quiet  hiun  from  the  highway 
on  the  hill  in  back  of  me  is  punctuated  with  bright,  sharp  calls  from  the  birds 
down  in  Bailey's  pasture.  I  rest  awhile  and  watch  the  grazing  cows  slowly 
wander  among  the  ruins  of  the  pear  orchard.  Even  the  two  new  calves  move 
quietly  in  the  heat.  The  narrow  stream  bisecting  the  pasture  is  too  far  away 
to  give  any  illusion  of  coolness. 

A  slight  breeze,  composed  of  equal  odors  of  hot  pine  needles,  cows,  and 
fragrant  grass  floats  along  the  call  of  "Mom,  oh.  Mom."  With  a  deep  breath 
I  rise  and  turn  into  our  drive  for  the  last  stretch  of  my  climb.  A  high  bank 
is  now  on  my  right.  It  is  in  two  levels.  The  lower  level  is  overgrown  with 
underbrush,  tall  weeds,  and  a  few  trees.  The  second  level  is  faced  with  a 
retaining  wall  of  old  crossarms  from  utility  poles.  In  pockets  of  dirt,  pink  ice 
plants  bloom  with  a  brilliant  glow  against  the  weathered  wood.  On  top,  a  half 
circle  of  lawn  frames  the  bright  yellow  and  white  house. 

And  now  I  look  back  down  the  way  I  have  come.  My  eyes  follow  the  path 
the  children  have  made  through  our  woods.  I  raise  my  eyes  and  see  the  ridge 
of  the  hills.  The  spire  shapes  of  the  pines  climb  the  hill  in  tiers  and  form  a 
living  wall  of  green  to  shelter  our  road,  our  woods,  and  our  home. 


THE  BLESSING 

Catherine  B.   Bowles 

I   know  not  if  the  blessing  sought 
Will  come  in  just  the  way  I  thought, 
But  I   leave  my  prayer  with  him  alone 
Whose  will   is  wiser  than   my  own, 
Assured  that  he  will  grant  the  quest 
And  send  an  answer  far  more  blest. 
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Lifes 
Entanglements 

Amy  G.  Bond 


■  While  I  trimmed  my  climbing  rose  and  cleaned  out  the  accumulation  of 
dry  leaves  beneath  it,  I  was  reminded  how  like  our  lives  it  was.  As  I  worked, 
I  kept  getting  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  seemingly  harmless  green  tendrils. 
They  seemed  to  reach  out  and  get  one  thorn  caught,  making  it  possible  for 
another  to  catch  on  to  my  clothing.  Sometimes,  the  long  ones  would  myste- 
riously wind  around  me,  holding  me  fast.  Only  by  determination  and  much 
struggle  was  I  able  to  loosen  their  biting  grasp.  As  soon  as  I  loosened  one, 
another  seemed  to  reach  out  and  grasp  me.  Before  I  was  through,  I  was 
scratched  and  bleeding.  The  exposed  parts  of  my  body  had  been  covered,  I 
thought,  well  enough.  It  helped  some,  but  even  then  some  of  the  thorns  would 
penetrate.  I  hate  to  think  how  scratched  I  would  have  been  without  the  pro- 
tection I  had  provided. 

So  it  is  with  our  lives.  There  are  beautiful  and  seemingly  innocent-looking 
tendrils  waiting  to  grasp  us  at  every  turn,  and  only  by  providing  a  shield, 
such  as  keeping  the  commandments  of  God  to  help  protect  and  guard  us 
from  the  thorns  of  Ufe,  can  we  hope  to  escape  the  forces  waiting  to  tempt  us. 
Sometimes,  we  are  caught  in  a  situation  not  of  our  making,  but  most  of  the 
time,  if  we  are  ever  on  guard,  we  can  avoid  many  of  the  reaching  tendrils 
awaiting  us  at  every  turn  along  the  highway  of  life.  Like  the  rosebush,  many 
beautiful  and  enticing  temptations  hold  danger,  thirfgs  are  made  to  look  so 
enticing  that  we  feel  that  they  can't  be  wrong.  Thus  our  attitudes  are  changed 
before  we  realize  it. 

Bad  habits  and  evil-doing  of  any  kind  can  ensnare  us.  We  start  by  saying 
to  ourselves,  "Others  are  doing  this  and  they  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves. 
They  even  seem  to  be  getting  along  financially  better  than  I  am,  and  I  am 
trying  to  do  the  things  I  should."  Before  long  we  have  rationalized  until  we 
convince  ourselves  a  habit  isn't  as  bad  or  as  wrong  as  we  had  been  taught 
it  was.  By  the  time  we  have  discovered  we  are  wrong  in  our  thinking,  some- 
times, it  is  almost  too  late  or  impossible  to  quit  doing  the  things  we  have 
taken  up.  Again,  we  are  caught  with  the  green,  harmless-looking  tendrils. 
If  we  are  strong  in  our  beliefs  and  have  the  will  power  and  determination, 
we  can  break  loose,  but  not  without  feeling  the  prick  of  the  thorns. 

From  the  rose  bush  I  turned  to  some  shrubs  with  dead  wood  and  dry  leaves 
in  them.  We  also  let  dead  wood  and  dry  leaves  hinder  us  just  as  they  hinder 
and  obliterate  the  growth  and  beauty  of  a  shrub  or  flower  bed.  We  must 
profit  by  our  mistakes — and  the  dead  wood  in  our  lives — but  not  let  them 
accumulate  in  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the  extent  we  are  oblivious  to  all  else 
that  is  good  and  fine  in  our  lives.  We  must  keep  the  weeds  and  dry  leaves 
of  disappointment,  discontent  with  our  lot,  selfishness,  greed,  dishonesty  and 
fault-finding  from  establishing  a  place  in  our  hearts  and  minds  to  breed  and 
grow  to  maturity.  Only  by  doing  these  things  can  we  find  the  true  happiness 
for  which  we  are  all  seeking. 
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The  Climber 

Helen  Hinckley  Jones 


■  Sean,  my  tiny  grandson,  must 
have  been  bom  to  be  a  steeple- 
jack. He  is  currently  engaged  in 
teaching  his  three-year-old  broth- 
er how  to  ascend  to  heights  al- 
ready long  accessible  to  him. 

Perhaps  Sean  climbed  before 
he  walked  because  he  learned  to 
creep  in  the  bath  tub  with  a  few 
inches  of  water  to  assist  him. 
He  pulled  himself  forward  with 
his  elbows  and  forearms,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  knees  up 
under  him,  then  straightening 
them  out  in  a  manner  that  thrust 
him  ahead — really  a  cross  be- 
tween worming,  swimming,  and 
creeping.  This  means  of  locomo- 
tion, quickly  perfected,  proved 
valuable  not  only  on  floors,  flat 
beds,  and  other  horizontal 
stretches,  but  on  inclined  and 
even  perpendicular  planes.  If  he 
is  curious  it  is  easy  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  dresser,  table,  or 
piano  to  investigate;  if  he  wants 


to  bounce  he  can  go  up  over  the 
footboard  of  any  adult  bed;  if  he 
is  tired  he  can  get  himself  into 
his  crib.  It  is  difficult,  but  pos- 
sible, to  drag  his  brother's  big 
hobby  horse  to  the  side  of  his 
crib,  crawl  up  to  the  saddle,  stand 
on  it,  step  to  the  horse's  head, 
pull  himself  up  over  the  crib 
railing,  and  fall  down  on  the 
mattress.  Drawing  up  the  blan- 
ket and  settling  to  sleep  is  easy 
after  the  precarious  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn. 

Of  course,  he  is  always  covered 
with  bruises  because  his  descent 
is  not  as  studied  as  his  ascent; 
frequently  it  is  not  studied  at  all, 
not  even  contemplated. 

I  sat  with  him  the  other  day 
on  the  front  seat  of  my  auto- 
mobile. The  back  of  the  seat  is 
higher  than  Sean's  head,  but  by 
raising  his  arms  he  could  clasp 
his  hands  over  the  top  of  it,  and 
wherever  he  has  a  handhold,  he 
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can  climb.  He  held  on  to  the  top 
of  the  seat  with  his  hands  and 
pushed  his  body  up  by  drawing 
up  his  knees  and  thrusting  for- 
ward until  he  could  get  his  arms 
over  the  seat  back.  When  he  was 
within  one  thrust  of  his  destina- 
tion, I  clasped  my  fingers  around 
his  ankle  to  keep  him  from  climb- 
ing higher.  At  once  he  knew  what 
had  impeded  his  progress.  With- 
out a  cry  or  any  show  of  anger, 
he  slipped  down  into  the  seat, 
carefully  unfolded  my  hand,  one 
finger  at  a  time,  until  he  was 
free,  then  started  all  over  again 
with  the  climb. 

He  knew  where  he  wanted  to 
go,  he  knew  how  to  get  there, 
and  he  was  patient  with  removing 
any  obstacle  in  his  way.  He  was 
willing  to  try  over  and  over  again. 
By  every  law  governing  success 
he  should  have  gone  up  and  over, 
not  once  but  again  and  again. 
But  there  was  one  thing  he  didn't 


know.  If  he  went  over  the  top  of 
that  seat,  he  would  plunge  a 
distance  almost  twice  his  length 
headfirst  onto  the  floor  of  the 
car.  Since  he  did  not  know  what 
was  beyond  his  immediate  goal, 
he  must  have  thought  me  un- 
reasonably opposed  to  his  having 
what  he  wanted. 

I,  too,  have  tried  to  climb.  I 
have  used  all  of  the  capabilities  I 
have  developed  in  a  lifetime  of 
trying.  I  know  what  my  goal  is 
and  how  to  reach  it.  I  am  willing 
to  try  over  and  over  again,  and 
I  am  even  patient  in  trying  to 
remove  the  obstacles  that  impede 
my  progress.  But  still  I  do  not 
often  reach  the  goal  I'm  striving 
toward. 

Does  the  hand  that  impedes 
my  progress  belong  to  one  who 
knows  more  than  I  about  what 
is  beyond  the  immediate  goal  I 
long  for  with  my  finite  mind? 


FROM   A   MOTHER'S   HEART 

Kathryn  Kay 

I   did   not  think  these 

Hands  of  mine,  so  simply  styled, 
Unused  to  miracles  and  very  plain. 
Could  ever  be  a  source  of  balsam  to  my  child 
And  by  their  gentle  touch   help  ease  the  pain. 
I   know  in   life  it  must  be  each   must  have  his  share 
Of  pain  and  grief,  so  in   my  mother-heart  I   pray, 
Let  my  child   have  the  strength  to  bear  what  he   must  bear 
When  hurts  are  deeper  than  my  hands  can   brush  away. 


A   LULLABY 

Christie  Lund  Coles 


What,  you  ask,  is  a  lullaby? 
Listen,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  tell; 
It  is  a  gentle,  yet  powerful  song. 
And  only  mothers  truly  know  it  well. 
It  is  soft  darkness  rising  to  the  sky, 
Lighting  a  star  or  two  along  the  way; 


It  is  a  poem  whispered  by  the  wind, 
Which  only  lips  of  love  can  learn  to  say. 
It  is  a  touch,  a  look,  perhaps. 
Shuttering  the  room  when  the  night  is  wild; 
It  is  a  hushed,  sweet  sort  of  singing  that 
Is  only  comprehended  by  a  child. 
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Our  Children  Earn 
Their  Oiun 
Allowances 


■  A  neighbor  was  visiting  me  one 
afternoon  when  Tim,  our  six- 
year-old,  came  rushing  home 
from  school,  jerked  off  his  jacket 
and  tossed  it  over  a  chair.  Notic- 
ing his  actions,  I  slowly  walked 
over  to  the  kitchen  cabinet, 
picked  up  a  small  glass  jar  and 
proceeded  to  remove  the  lid. 

'Tlease,  Mother!  Don't  take 
out  a  button,"  pleaded  Tim,  and, 
quickly  grabbing  his  jacket, 
added,  "I'll  hang  it  up  right 
away! — I'm  sorry." 

With    wrinkled   brow,   his   big 


brown  eyes  scanned  my  move- 
ments as  I  hesitated,  for  I  had 
momentarily  forgotten  whether 
it  was  Tim  or  Johnnie  whom  I 
had  warned  for  the  last  time.  As 
if  sensing  my  doubtful  thoughts, 
Tim  reminded  me,  "It  was 
Johnnie,  Mamma,  that  threw  his 
jacket  down  yesterday." 

"So  it  was,"  I  said,  and  as  I 
screwed  the  lid  back  onto  the  jar 
I  reminded  Tim  that  this  was  his 
last  warning.  He  scampered  off 
to  his  room. 

The  kitchen  door  swung  open 
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OUR  CHILDREN   EARN  THEIR  ALLOWANCES 


a  second  time,  and  in  bounded 
eight-year-old  Johnnie  with  a 
beaming  smile.  "Hi,  Mom,"  he 
sang,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Austin,  he 
asked,  "Are  Terry  and  Judy 
here?" 

"They  are  playing  in  the  den." 
she  informed  him. 

He  had  taken  his  jacket  off 
and  was  about  to  sling  it  when  he 
looked  at  me  guiltily  and  said, 
"Oh!  —  Oh!  I  almost  forgot. 
Mom,"  then  dashing  toward  his 
room,  lilted,  "but  I'm  sure  glad 
—I  didn't." 

Mrs.  Austin  raised  her  eye- 
brows and  cocked  her  head.  She 
came  over  to  inspect  the  glass 
jars  lined  up  on  the  kitchen  cabi- 
net. There  were  two  small  jars 
— one  labeled  "Tim,"  the  other 
"Johnnie" — and  one  larger  jar 
labeled  "Mr.  Allowance,"  and  in 
small  print  below  his  name  it 
read,  "I  help  you  earn  your  al- 
lowance." Each  small  jar  had  a 
slot  in  the  lid,  and  each  jar  con- 
tained several  white  buttons.  Mr. 
Allowance's  jar  held  many  more 
buttons — all  white,  except  for  a 
few  black  ones. 

Just  then  Tim  reentered  the 
room  and  asked,  "Mom,  is  it  O.K. 
if,  after  we  get  our  clothes 
changed,  we  play  with  Terry  and 
Judy  until  they  go  home,  and 
then  do  our  chores  later?"  Since 
there  was  no  reason  why  the 
chores  couldn't  wait,  I  agreed  to 
make  an  exception  and  let  the 
boys  play  before  they  did  their 
daily  tasks. 

Being  extremely  interested  in 
what  had  taken  place,  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin asked,  "Would  you  mind  ex- 
plaining your  system  of  your 
children  earning  their  allowances? 
It  seems  very  effective." 

And  so  I  related  the  following 
story  to  her: 


Feeling  as  we  did  (that  all 
through  life  one  has  to  work  to 
receive  compensation)  Joe  and  I 
decided  we  would  teach  our 
children  that  money  was  not 
handed  out  gratis. 

Tim  was  three  and  Johnnie  five 
when  we  started  using  the  but- 
ton-jars as  a  means  for  them  to 
earn  their  allowances.  Beginning 
each  week,  we  placed  ten  white 
buttons  into  each  jar.  Each  child 
was  assigned  chores,  such  as, 
picking  up  and  putting  away  his 
toys;  hanging  his  clothes  on 
hooks  (which  were  installed 
within  his  reach);  emptying 
waste  paper  baskets,  and  other 
small  duties.  When  either  child 
did  not  do  his  job  satisfactorily, 
he  was  given  fair  warning,  so  he 
knew  that  when  it  happened  a 
second  time,  a  button  would  be 
extracted  from  his  jar.  If  a  chore 
was  neglected  entirely,  more 
buttons  were  taken  out.  When- 
ever a  child  was  naughty,  or  dis- 
obeyed, he  would  lose  a  button, 
or  buttons,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  act.  All  buttons 
taken  from  the  children's  jars 
were  placed  back  into  Mr.  Allow- 
ance's jar  which,  in  the  beginning, 
contained  only  white  buttons. 

The  children  were  disappointed 
when  they  lost  buttons,  for  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  but- 
tons were  counted  and  exchanged 
for  pennies. 

We  gave  the  children  an  op- 
portunity to  add  to  their  allow- 
ances. For  any  unassigned  tasks 
that  a  child  did  (providing  it  was 
something  that  needed  to  be 
done) ,  or  for  several  acts  of  kind- 
ness, extra  buttons  were  added  to 
his  jar  from  Mr.  Allowance's  jar. 

It  takes  a  bit  of  doing  to  teach 
small  children  to  be  helpful  and 
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courteous,  but  after  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  very  few  buttons  left  in 
their  jars,  the  children  learned  to 
cooperate  and  they  began  form- 
ing better  habits.  As  they  grew 
older,  we  started  each  week  with 
more  buttons  and  also  assigned 
other  tasks. 

''Well,  now  you've  heard  the 
story  of  how  our  children  earn 
their  allowances,"  I  told  Mrs. 
Austin,  "and  you've  witnessed 
how  effective  it  is." 

''Very  interesting,"  said  Mrs. 
Austin,  "but  you've  neglected  to 
explain  the  black  buttons  in  Mr. 
Allowance's  jar." 

"Oh!  Yes!  I  must  not  forget 
that,  for  they  play  an  important 
part,  although  we've  only  had  to 
use  one  black  button.  One  day 
Johnnie  was  seen  adding  an 
extra  white  button  (unearned) 
to  his  jar.  After  fully  explaining 


to  him  the  unfairness  of  cheat- 
ing, I  took  ten  white  buttons 
from  his  jar  and  inserted  a  black 
button.  It  was  left  in  his  jar  until 
he  had  earned  back  the  ten  white 
ones  he  had  lost.  So  we  always 
keep  a  few  black  buttons  in  Mr. 
Allowance's  jar,  just  as  a  remind- 
er that  it  pays  to  be  honest." 

Mrs.  Austin  smiled  and  said,  "I 
like  the  idea— I  think  I'll  try  it." 

I  assured  her  that  we  found 
our  system  of  having  our  children 
earn  their  allowances  a  pleasant 
experience.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  don't  ask  for 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
children  seem  proud  to  earn  their 
allowances.  They  are  learning 
the  value  of  money;  they  know  it 
doesn't  come  easy,  and  they  are 
learning  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  effort  and  cooperation  to 
reap  rewards. 


THE   GOLDEN   GRAIN 

Gladys  Hesser  Burnham 


The  golden  grain   is  cut  and  freshly  stored. 
The  undulating  waves  are  stubble  now, 
And   all  the   rolling  hillside's  ripened   hoard 
Is  garnered   for  our  food.   We   know,  somehow, 
That  waving  sea   of  nodding  heads  of  grain 
That  rippled  through  the  summer  sun   and   heat 
Paints  pictures,   brightly  fresh,  then   again 
It  fortifies   us  with   our   bread  to   eat. 
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Speak  tD  People 


Patricia  Middleton  Faas 


My  husband  and  I  recently  returned  for  a  visit  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
were  with  some  friends  at  one  of  the  newer,  mammoth  shopping  centers.  I  sat 
down  on  a  convenient  bench  in  the  lobby  to  wait  for  the  other  shoppers  in  our 
group,  when  a  small  aged  lady  approached,  walking  with  members  of  her 
family.  She  turned  aside  to  greet  me  in  such  a  cheerful  manner,  and  as  an 
afterthought,  came  closer  and  laid  a  frail  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"I'm  eighty-nine,"  she  began  to  explain,  "and  the  greatest  enjoyment  I 
get  from  life  is  speaking  to  people." 

"Well,  you're  very  sweet,"  I  answered,  "and  I'm  so  glad  you  did  stop  and 
speak  to  me." 

"I'm  glad  I  did,  too."  She  smiled. 

I  watched  after  her  to  see  her  being  speeded  along  by  an  energetic  and 
quite  persistent  little  fellow  whom  I  took  to  be  a  grandson.  And  I  thought,  how 
full  and  rewarding  this  good  woman's  life  must  be,  as  she  approaches  her 
ninetieth  year,  still  delighting  in  being  friendly. 


1 

RECIPE  FOR  PUNCH  BASE 

Caroline  Asay 

Portadown  Branch,  Irish  Mission 

1 

46  oz.  can  pineapple  juice 

1 

46  oz.  can  orange  juice 

8 

cups  or  4  lbs.  sugar 

y^ 

)   cup  or  4  oz.  citric  acid  (the  4  oz.  mark  on  a 

measuring  cup) 

Boil  together,  cool,  and  add  water  to  equal 

ten 

gallons.  Will  serve  80-100  people. 

JEWELED  TRAP 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

I   will   not  share  this  shady  spot 

With  anything  else  that   moves,  I   thought. 

But  wait  ....   a  daintily  patterned  wing 

Of  a  vanished    moth   begins  to  swing 

An  arc  on   invisible  filament, 

Like  a  jeweled  fan  from  the  Orient. 

Invisible?  No,  this  airy  foil 

Is  opalescent  as  floating  oil. 

And   its  clever  spinner  is  out  of  sight 

Awaiting   new  innocence   in  flight. 

Athena  is  lost,  with   her  jealousies; 

Arachne  spins  on  through  the  centuries. 
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Hints  for  Homemaking 

Ivy  Houtz  Wool  ley 


QUICK  LUNCHEON 

hard-boiled  eggs  buttered  toast  1  can  tomato  soup 

Dilute  tomato  soup  with  V2  can  hot  water,  then  put  on  stove  and  bring  tc 
boiling  point.  Make  a  thickening  of  flour  and  water,  add  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
thickening  slowly  to  tomato  mixture. 

Put  two  pieces  of  buttered  toast  on  each  plate,  cut  egg  lengthwise  and  place 
yolk  down  on  toast.  Cover  toast  and  egg  with  delicious  tomato  sauce  and  put  a 
sprig  of  mint  or  parsley  in  each  egg  mound  and  serve. 

For  dessert — a  small  fruit  dish  with  2  figs,  2  prunes,  2  dates,  a  few  raisins, 
and  a  maraschino  cherry  on  a  colored  toothpick.  Add  a  few  bits  of  parsley. 

Centerpiece — a  low  glass  bowl  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  (and  a  flower  or  two  if 
desired)  on  a  small  mirror  completes  the  repast. 

It's  unusual  and  delicious. 


HANGER   FOR  JAR   RINGS 

Get  a  wire  about  two  yards  long.  Make,  a  hook  like  a  safety  pin  clasp  on 
one  end,  then  bend  the  other  end  of  the  wire  up,  fasten  it  in  the  clasp,  like 
a  large  safety  pin,  hang  it  on  the  wall  in  the  pantry,  utility  room,  or  porch. 
When  you  remove  the  rings  from  fruit  jars,  slip  them  on  this  big  pin,  then 
fasten  it  again  until  you  have  another  ring.  At  the  canning  season  take  the 
big  pin  full  of  rings,  dip  them  into  boiling  water,  lay  on  table  or  stove  where 
you  are  canning  then  reach  for  a  ring.  The  rings  are  always  there,  sterilized  and 
ready  for  use. 


SERENITY 

Vesta   Nickerson   Fairbairn 

Older, 

Older  than  we 

The  peaceful   noontime  oaks 

Deep-rooted  stand   in   pools  of  shade. 

Content. 
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HESTELLA   KUTTLER   CREATES    BEAUTY   WITH    CROCHET   HOOK 

AND   KNITTING    NEEDLES 

Hestella  Abrams  Kuttler,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  has  found  the  satisfying  enrichment  of 
life  that  handicraft  gives  to  a  woman  who  loves  beautiful  articles  for  decorat- 
ing the  home,  for  presenting  as  gifts,  and  for  supplying  "best  sellers"  for  Relief 
Society  bazaars. 

Many  of  Sister  Kuttler's  crochet  and  knitting  designs  are  made  in  patterns  of 
her  own  creation,  and  all  of  them  are  "stitched  with  fine  exactitude."  Her 
afghans,  doilies,  tablecloths,  and  bedspreads  are  exquisite,  and  she  has  made 
hundreds  of  novelty  articles,  including  crocheted  baskets,  flower  holders,  pillow 
tops,  wall  hangings,  and  artificial  flowers.  She  has  also  knitted  and  crocheted 
jackets  and  sweaters  and  made  decorative  stitchings  as  trimmings.  Recently,  in 
one  year,  she  pieced  three  quilts  and  did  all  the  quilting  on  four  quilts. 

Sister  Kuttler  has  served  twelve  years  as  a  ward  Relief  Society  president, 
twelve  years  as  a  class  leader,  and  has  served  many  years  as  a  teacher  in  Sunday 
School  and  YWMIA,  as  well  as  being  a  devoted  researcher  in  genealogy.  After 
the  death  of  her. husband,  she  served  in  the  Southwest  Indian  Mission.  Six  of  her 
eight  children  are  living,  and  she  has  thirty-seven  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. At  eighty-one  years  of  age,  she  attends  temple  sessions  regularly 
and  takes  care  of  her  own  home. 
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Tell  Me  of  Love 


Rosa  Lee  Lloyd 


Chapter  4 


Synopsis:  Julie  Ridgehaven,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  while  attending  college 
in  California,  receives  a  cablegram 
from  her  Aunt  Isabelle,  asking  her  to 
fly  home  at  once.  Her  friend  Betz 
Condon  accompanies  her,  and  the  girls 
meet  Carolyn  Bridges,  matron  at  a 
hospital  in  Perth.  During  a  stopover 
in  Fiji,  Dan  Fargo,  a  friend  of  Grand- 
father Ridgehaven,  boards  the  plane, 
and  Julie  learns  that  her  fiance  Ron 
McLaren  is  lost  in  the  bush.  When 
they  arrive  in  Sydney,  they  find  that 
Grandfather  has  made  plans  for  an 
expedition  into  the  bush  to  help  in 
the  search  for  Ron. 

■  Aunt  Isabelle  talked  in  such  a 
low  voice  Julie  had  to  bend  her 
head  to  hear  her. 

"I  could  not  bear  to  t«ll  Dr. 
George,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  his 
love,  not  his  pity.  So  I  went  away 
for  my  first  operation.  No  one 
knew,  not  even  my  parents.  Only 
Dr.  Spencer  has  known  all  these 
years." 

Julie  caught  her  breath.  Dr. 
Spencer  was  the  best  cancer 


specialist  in  all  Australia.  People 
came  for  hundreds  of  miles  for  his 
opinions. 

"I  have  had  three  operations," 
Aunt  Isabelle  continued.  "Each 
time  Dr.  George  and  my  family 
thought  I  went  with  a  group  of 
teachers  to  the  Art  Festival  in 
Adelaide.  Once,  before  Dr.  George 
went  away,  I  went  to  the  hospital 
in  Perth.  That  is  where  I  met 
your  friend,  Carolyn  Bridges. 
When  I  saw  her  at  the  aerodrome 
today  I  wondered  if  she  had  told 
my  secret." 

"No,  she  did  not!"  Julie  pro- 
tested. "She  never  once  men- 
tioned your  name.  But  she  did 
say  she  had  heard  of  Grand- 
father." 

"I  should  have  known  she  was 
true  to  her  profession,"  Aunt 
Isabelle  said.  "The  reason  I  look 
— so — awful,   right   now,    is    be- 


TELL  ME  OF   LOVE 


cause  I  finally  let  them  give  me 
cobalt.  It  made  me  very  ill.  But 
they  told  me  that  it  helps.  We  are 
always  hoping  for  a  miracle." 

"So  am  I!  Aunt  Isabelle.  I  be- 
lieve in  miracles.  But,  Aunt  Isa- 
belle," Julie  scolded  her  gently, 
"why  didn't  you  tell  us?  Why 
didn't  you  let  us  help  you?  Why 
did  you  bear  this  all  alone  for  all 
these  years?" 

Julie's  voice  stumbled,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Why?  Why?"  she  repeated, 
brokenly. 

"Julie  —  listen,  dear."  Aunt 
Isabelle  touched  her  bowed  head. 
"Because  I  loved  you  all  so 
much." 

"But  Dr.  George?"  Julie  asked. 
"You  let  him  go  away." 

"Yes,  because  I  loved  him. 
George  and  I  were  meant  to  be 
together.  I  met  him  when  he  was 
a  young  intern  at  the  hospital 
here  in  Sydney.  He  would  come 
over  here,  after  he  had  been  on 
duty  all  day.  He  would  be  tired 
with  thinking  of  diseases  and  the 
pressures  of  too  much  work.  So  I 
didn't  talk  about  the  hospital  to 
him.  Instead,  we  listened  to 
music  and  danced  or  strolled  in 
the  park,  laughing  and  having 
fun.  He  told  me  that  coming  to 
see  me  was  like  finding  a  spring 
of  water  in  the  bush.  He  said  how 
wonderful  it  was  to  have  a  sweet- 
heart who  could  always  laugh  and 
sing  and  never  complain.  'Being 
with  you,  Isabelle,'  he  told  me, 
'helps  me  forget  all  the  misery  I 
see  all  day  long.  Don't  ever 
change,  darling.  It  would  be  like 
having  the  sun  turn  black  and 
the  moon  fall  out  of  the  sky.'  " 

Aunt  Isabelle  nibbled  her  lower 
lip,  nervously.  "I  wanted  him  to 
think  of  me  that  way,  Julie.  I 
wanted  to  be  the  sunshine  in  his 


life;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  too." 
Her  eyes  were  soft  brown 
velvet  in  her  pale  face  and  her 
whitish  hair  was  a  halo.  There 
was  something  fresh  and  young 
about  her  in  spite  of  her  illness. 
It  is  because  she  loves  so  deeply, 
Julie  thought.  She  has  so  much 
love  to  give  that  it  glows  in  her 
sweet,  sensitive  face. 

"I  let  him  go  away  without 
me,"  she  went  on.  "I  could  not 
bear  to  tell  him.  I  kept  hoping  I 
would  be  well  again." 

vIulie's  throat  was  dry  and  ach- 
ing. How  could  she  tell  Aunt  Isa- 
belle, who  was  twice  her  age,  and 
had  been  a  mother  to  her  for 
eleven  years,  that  she  was  wrong 
about  love  and  life;  that  she 
should  have  confided  in  Dr. 
George  and  her  family  in  the  very 
beginning  of  her  illness.  How 
could  any  woman  as  intelligent  as 
Aunt  Isabelle,  and  with  her  won- 
derful parents,  be  so  utterly  un- 
realistic? Hadn't  she  even  listened 
to  Grannie? 

"Aunt  Isabelle,"  she  said,  pray- 
ing to  say  the  right  words,  "I 
know  you  came  here  to  Grannie's 
room  for  comfort  just  as  I  did.  I 
can  remember  so  many  things  she 
taught  me  about  love  and  mar- 
riage; how  it  meant  facing  the 
world  together,  sharing  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet.  Dr.  George  is  a 
doctor.  Aunt  Isabelle.  He  would 
have  helped  you  and  taken  care 
of  you.  Instead,  you  let  him  think 
that  you  didn't  need  him — that 
you  wouldn't  live  in  the  outback 
with  him.  You  let  us  all  think 
that." 

Aunt  Isabelle's  eyes  glistened 
with  tears  held  back  too  long. 
They  spilled  over  on  her  cheeks 
and  her  face  crumpled. 

"Julie,  Julie!"   she  sobbed  at 
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last.  "I  know  I  have  been  wrong — 
so  terribly  wrong.  Help  me  to  go 
to  George — to  be  near  him  for  a 
little  while." 

Julie  held  her  tenderly  in  her 
strong  young  arms.  "I  will  help 
you,  Aunt  Isabelle.  All  of  us  will 
help  you,  now  that  you  will  let 
us.  We  need  you  to  help  us,  too. 
We  need  you.  Aunt  Isabelle." 

Julie  stood  up  holding  her 
dressing  gown  tightly  around  her. 
She  was  shivering  with  cold. 

"Try  to  sleep,"  she  said,  gently. 
"I  will,  too.  Big  Dan  expects  us 
to  be  at  the  aerodrome  by  five 
A.M.  Grandfather  has  chartered  a 
private  plane  to  take  us  to  the 
ranch." 

The  minute  the  airplane  took 
off.  Big  Dan  took  charge  of  every- 
one. Julie  felt  a  sort  of  comfort 
in  his  jolly  company.  His  eyes 
beamed  confidence  and  hope. 

"A  project  like  this,"  he  said, 
looking  around  at  each  of  them, 
"is  half  won  if  we  have  prayerful 
faith  in  its  accomplishment. 
John,  did  you  bring  the  maps?" 
he  asked.  "Sometimes  we  learn  a 
lot  when  we  compare  the  country 
below  us  to  the  newest  map.  You 
know  this  country,  John,  about 
as  well  as  I  do.  You  come  out  here 
every  month  or  so." 

"I  don't  know  it  the  way  you 
do.  Big  Dan,"  John  said  with  a 
modest  grin.  "I  supervise  all  the 
Ridgehaven  properties — that  is, 
I  know  approximately  how  many 
sheep  we  have  and  how  much 
money  we  make.  I  know  the 
Australian  government  owns  the 
railways,  because  it's  my  business 
to  use  the  railways.  But  you  ask 
me  how  many  rivers  there  are  in 
Australia  and  which  is  the  longest 
and  I'm  a  mutton-head." 

Wally,  who  was  sitting  beside 


Aunt  Isabelle  called  out:  "That's 
fourth  grade  geography.  Uncle 
John."  Then  he  quoted  in  a  high, 
piping  little  boy's  voice:  "The 
Darling  river  is  in  eastern  Aus- 
tralia and  flows  to  the  southwest 
and  joins  the  Murray.  It  is  the 
longest  river  in  Australia." 

"Go  to  the  head  of  the  class," 
Aunt  Isabelle  smiled  at  him.  "I 
thought  you  were  a  dunce, 
Wally." 

Big  Dan,  listening  to  their 
light  banter,  smiled  indulgently. 
"Water  is  a  very  serious  problem 
here  in  Central  and  Western 
Australia.  We  have  many  short 
rivers  in  the  western  part  but 
nearly  all  of  our  rivers,  except 
the  Darling-Murray  river  system 
in  eastern  Australia  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  rainfall.  We  have 
no  great  snowfalls  nor  springs  to 
feed  rivers  as  they  have  in  other 
countries." 

WaUy  rolled  his  eyes  and 
spread  his  hands.  "No  rain,  no 
water,"  he  chanted.  "Say,  that 
would  make  a  good  ballad,  Julie, 
no  rainee,  no  drinkee,  I'm  dried 
out  and  weakie." 

Betz  clapped  her  hands,  keep- 
ing time  to  Wally's  chanting 
voice. 

Aunt  Isabelle  shook  her  head 
at  Wally. 

"Now  stop  that,  please,"  she 
scolded.  "I'm  interested  in  what 
Big  Dan  has  to  say  about  water 
conditions  out  here.  Water  is  the 
lifeblood  of  any  country." 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  Wally  said, 
meekly,  winking  at  Betz,  who 
winked  back  at  him. 

They  speak  the  same  non- 
sense, Julie  thought,  even  though 
Wally  is  Australian  and  Betz  is 
American.  Little  sparks  of  under- 
standing pass  between  them  like 
signals. 
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She  noticed,  too,  that  Aunt 
Isabelle  was  more  interested  in 
everything  today.  Her  eyes  had 
lost  their  haunted  look,  and  her 
lips  were  curved  and  ready  to 
smile  the  way  they  used  to.  She 
has  found  new  hope  and  courage 
and  something  to  live  for,  Julie 
thought,  gratefully.  She  will  see 
Dr.  George  soon.  Grandfather 
has  asked  him  to  meet  the  plane. 

'Tell  us  more.  Big  Dan,"  Aunt 
Isabelle  said.  "Especially  about 
the  search  for  underground  water 
channels." 

"Some  have  been  found  in  Cen- 
tral Australia,"  Big  Dan  went  on. 
"The  deepest  bore  is  at  White- 
wood.  It's  five  thousand  feet 
deep." 

"What  about  these  water  ex- 
periments they  are  doing  up  on 
the  northwest  coast?"  Uncle  John 
asked.  "They  are  trying  to  get 
the  sea  water  underground  some- 
way and  perhaps  get  it  down  to 
irrigate  some  of  the  bush." 

Big  Dan  pursed  his  lips  and 
shook  his  head.  "Not  too  success- 
ful, so  far,"  he  said.  "There  is 
danger  of  turning  the  soil  to  salt. 
But,  of  course,  they  keep  trying. 
Our  engineers  are  trying  con- 
stantly to  find  water.  That's  what 
our  boy  Ron  was  doing  —  hunt- 
ing for  likely  underground  chan- 
nels. Only  he  was  up  north  of 
Perth." 

There  was  a  long,  quiet  mo- 
ment. JuHe  bent  her  head,  saying 
a  little  prayer.  She  knew  they 
were  all  thinking  of  Ron,  even 
though  they  tried  to  be  jolly  in 
the  Ridgehaven  fashion,  in  spite 
of  their  serious  mission.  So  she 
lifted  her  head  and  made  an 
effort  to  join  the  conversation. 

"What  I'd  like  to  know,"  she 
said  to  Big  Dan,  "is  why  the  east- 


em  coast  of  Australia  has  green 
foliage  and  luxuriant  plants  and 
exotic  flowers;  luscious  fruit  and 
vegetables  all  year  around.  That's 
the  way  it  is,  Betz — a  lopsided 
continent." 

Wally  stood  up,  bowing  to 
Aunt  Isabelle.  "With  your  per- 
mission, may  I  tell  my  scrappy 
little  Irish  cousin  that  Australia 
is  an  island,  the  largest  island  in 
the  world,  completely  surrounded 
by  water." 

Aunt  Isabelle  said,  "Wally,  you 
should  respect  what  your  cousin 
said." 

But  her  eyes  were  loving  him. 
Everyone  loved  Wally.  He  is  a 
rascal,  Julie  thought,  but  irresis- 
tible, anyway.  Betz  was  drinking 
in  every  word  he  said,  watching 
every  clownish  act.  Julie  won- 
dered about  Betz. 

"I  want  our  American  guest  to 
know  the  truth  about  our  coun- 
try," he  went  on.  "Please,  Aunt 
Isabelle,  let  me  tell  Betz  what  I 
learned  in  the  fourth  grade,  then 
I  won't  say  anything  else  and  will 
let  Cousin  Julie  have  her  say 
again." 

"You  mean  you  made  it  to  the 
fourth  grade?"  Betz  questioned 
impishly. 

"With  honors,"  he  grinned. 
"Now,  to  get  back  to  the  point, 
Australia  is  bound  on  the  north 
by  the  Timor  Sea  and  the  Torres 
Strait,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Bass 
Strait  and  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Indian  Ocean.  So  I  say  it's  an 
island.  Any  questions?" 

"Yes,"  Uncle  Jeff  laughed. 
"Why  don't  you  sit  down  and 
keep  still." 

"It's  a  continent,"  Julie  in- 
sisted, with  her  pixie-like  smile. 

"You  are  both  right,"  Big  Dan 
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said.  "It  is  the  biggest  island  and 
the  smallest  continent  in  the 
world!" 

Aunt  Cleo,  who  had  been  rest- 
ing against  Uncle  John's  shoulder, 
sat  upright.  "I  don't  think  it's 
lopsided,  Julie,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing. "The  bush  has  its  share  of 
beauty." 

Julie  thought  how  well  Aunt 
Tricia  had  taught  Cleo.  She 
could  speak  correctly,  and  with 
charm  when  she  really  tried. 

"There  is  so  much  to  see  and 
love  out  there,"  Aunt  Cleo  went 
on.  "The  way  the  sun  rises  out 
of  the  bush,  the  sparkling  spini- 
fex  like  stars  in  the  grass,  the 
gray-white  mobs  of  sheep  that 
mean  wool  and  food  for  millions 
of  people,  the  bouncing  kanga- 
roos,   with     their    pump-handle 


tails,  and  the  tall,  dancing  birds. 
So  many  things.  .  .  ."  Her  voice 
trailed  off,  and  her  wide  blue  eyes 
challenged  them.  "Tell  me,  have 
any  of  you  ever  seen  anything 
more  beautiful  than  a  rainbow  in 
the  bush?  What  I  call  wonderful 
is  running  through  the  rainbow 
with  the  slosh  of  water  on  my 
feet  and  seeing  the  billabongs  full 
of  water,  and  knowing  that  the 
sheep  and  cattle  will  have  plenty 
to    drink.    There's    more  to    the 


bush  than  most  folks  see  at  first 
glance." 

"Cleo  is  right,"  Big  Dan  said, 
nodding  his  head.  "You  have  to 
live  in  a  place  to  love  it." 

That  seemed  to  end  the  argu- 
ment. Big  Dan  and  Geoffrey  bent 
over  an  improvised  table,  study- 
ing the  map  again.  Aunt  Cleo 
went  to  sleep  against  Uncle 
John's  shoulder.  Even  Wally  sat 
down  beside  Betz  and  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

Julie  heard  Betz  say:  "It  looks 
like  the  middle  of  nowhereville  to 
me. 

"Righto,"  he  answered  in  a 
whisper  that  Aunt  Isabelle  heard. 
"But  wait  until  you  see  grand- 
father's station  on  the  west  end. 
That  is  the  bloomin'  tail-end  of 
nowhereville." 

"Wally!"  Aunt  Isabelle  cor- 
rected him.  "That's  not  cricket. 
Why  don't  you  tell  Betz  that  the 
Ridgehaven  properties  produce 
thousands  of  bags  of  wool.  And  a 
great  deal  of  wheat,  and  that  we 
have  banana  plantations  and 
tomatoes  we  send  abroad." 

"I  know  that.  Aunt  Isabelle, 
you're  quite  right.  Quite  right." 
He  gave  her  an  engaging  grin.  "I 
gave  her  the  let-down  first.  Now 
I'll  give  her  the  build-up.  Even  if 
it  does  sound  like  bragging." 

Julie  looked  at  Aunt  Isabelle, 
who  was  smiling  tolerantly.  They 
could  both  hear  Wally  telling 
Betz  all  of  the  good  things  he 
remembered  about  the  properties 
and  the  surrounding  country;  the 
oyster  beds  on  the  beach  a  few 
miles  away,  and  the  rich  crayfish. 

"Aunt  Cleo  is  right  about  the 
rainbow,"  he  added. 

Betz  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
bright  new  light  in  her  eyes. 

"The  rainbow  out  there  circles 
the  whole  country,"  he  went  on 
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dreamily.  Then  he  laughed.  "The 
catch  is,  we  don't  have  much  rain 
so  we  don't  have  much  rainbow!" 

Betz  laughed  with  him,  and 
Julie  turned  her  head  so  she 
could  not  see  them.  A  feeling  of 
apprehension  tightened  her  heart. 
Betz  hadn't  looked  at  Gordon  or 
any  other  boy  the  way  she  was 
looking  at  Wally,  as  if  every  word 
he  said  was  pure  magic. 

Wally  was  engaged  to  Sue 
Ellen.  Julie  realized  she  must  re- 
mind Betz  about  this  the  first 
time  they  were  alone. 

Wally  lifted  his  voice  now,  so 
Aunt  Isabelle  could  hear  him. 
"They  named  the  township  a  few 
miles  from  the  ranch,  'Ridge- 
haven  Town,'  because  Grand- 
father has  done  so  much  for  the 
aborigines  and  everyone  else  who 
works  for  him  in  shearing  time. 
Does  that  about  wrap  it  up,  Aunt 
Isabelle?" 

"With  ribbons,"  she  answered. 

It  was  a  long,  monotonous  ride. 
Julie    was     grateful    when    the 


plane  began  to  descend  at  the 
end  of  their  journey. 

Everyone  was  eager  to  get  off 
the  plane;  everyone  but  Aunt 
Isabelle.  She  was  pale  and  tense 
and  her  hands  twisted  together. 
Julie  knew  how  she  felt  about 
seeing  Dr.  George  again. 

"Aunt  Isabelle,"  she  said,  with 
tender  concern,  "we  both  need  a 
bit  of  rouge  and  a  touch  of  lip- 
stick. Here — use  some  of  mine. 
And  let  me  comb  through  your 
hair.  You  have  such  beautiful 
hair.  It's  like  cotton  puffs.  Every- 
one tries  to  have  hair  the  color 
of  yours.  Aunt  Isabelle." 

"You  think  that  because  you 
love  me,"  she  murmured. 

"I  do,"  Julie  smiled.  "Now 
promise  me.  The  minute  you  see 
Dr.  George,  you  give  him  a  big, 
gay  smile  and  throw  him  a  kiss." 

"I  promise,"  she  said.  "But 
Julie — what  if  he  isn't  there  wait- 
ing. I — can't  bear  it — if  he  didn't 
come.  I  won't  be  able  to  go  on." 
{To  be  continued) 


A  BOX  OF  DAYS 

Dorothy  O.   Rea 


NOW: 


My  days  are  tidy  little   squares,   calendared   on  the  wall. 

The  house  is  clean,   ironing's  done,   no  stray  toys  in  the   hall, 

His  letter  could  come  tomorrow.   Or  a  phone  call  —  maybe  today. 

His  room's  in   perfect  order  —  in  case  he  stops  this  way. 

THEN: 

The  upstairs  waited  to   be  cleaned.   The  stairway  needed  washing  down. 
But  my   little   boy  just  couldn't  wait.   We  explored   the   sun-drenched  town. 
That's  when   ironing  could  wait.   Beds  could  air  the  whole  day  long. 
When   a  child   needed  to  be   read  to,   or  taught  to  sing  a  song. 
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Relief  Society  Activities 


Lake  Mead  Stake  (Nevada)   Singing  Mothers  Present  Concert 

March    18,    1966 

Mary  R.  Edwards,  President,  Lake  Mead  Relief  Society,  stands  in  the 
second  row,  third  from  the  left;  Almeda  Deen,  chorister,  center  front,  directly 
behind  the  pulpit;  Elsie  Hurst,  Second  Counselor  and  assistant  organist,  to  the 
right  of  Sister  Deen;  Nancy  Larsen,  accompanist,  to  the  left  of  Sister  Deen. 

Sister  Edwards  reports:  "  'Let  All  My  Life  Be  Music'  was  the  theme  of  the 
first  Singing  Mothers  concert  presented  in  Lake  Mead  Stake.  This  was  also 
a  first  for  Henderson,  Nevada,  when  eighty-six  mothers  of  seven  of  the 
wards  presented  beautiful  music  of  every  type.  Sisters  from  one  of  the 
wards  traveled  180  miles  round  trip  to  participate.  A  choice  comment  came 
from  a  twelve-year  old,  'Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  mother,  so  I  could  sing  in  some- 
thing pretty  like  that.'  We  were  more  than  proud  of  our  beautiful  mothers 
in  their  black  and  white,  with  corsages  of  Relief  Society  colors. 

"Interspersed  throughout  the  program  were  five-minute  numbers  from  each 
ward,  ranging  from  comedy  to  sacred  themes,  along  with  various  tempos.  The 
combined  groups  sang  'O  Lovely  Land  America'  by  our  own  Sister  Madsen 
of  the  General  Board  and  Sister  Christensen.  The  toe  tapper  'Sound  of 
Music'  and  our  theme  song  'Let  All  My  Life  Be  Music'  brought  to  mind 
that  in  life  we  encounter  hardships  (minor  chords),  but  we  strive  for  some- 
thing greater,  'and  on  a  thrilling  major  chord,  there  let  life  end.'  " 

Hattiesburg  Stake  (Mississippi)  Visiting  Teachers  Honored 
at  Convention  and  Banquet 

May  7,   1966 

Bobbye  Anderson,  President,  Hattiesburg  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  theme  of  the  convention  was  'The  Key.'  Beside  each  plate  was  placed 
a  gold  key  chain,  with  a  large  royal  blue  crackled  marble  attached  to  it.  A 
name  card  in  the  shape  of  a  key  was  worn  by  each  guest.  Place  cards  were  a 
gold  key  glued  to  a  stand  of  blue,  both  made  with  construction  paper,  with 
names  on  the  key  shape. 

"The  evening  began  with  a  greeting  to  the  guests,  followed  by  a  banquet, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  stake  board  members.  After  a  short  skit,  members 
and  guests  went  into  the  chapel  for  the  remainder  of  the  program.  The  Gulf- 
port  Singing  Mothers  provided  the  music.  Counselor  Estelle  Blaylock  presented 
the  following  awards:  Edna  Hewitt  (Pascagoula  Ward),  for  the  visiting  teacher 
with  the  longest  period  of  service,  presented  with  a  large  bunch  of  plastic 
grapes,  to  represent  the  fruits  of  her  labors  over  the  many  years;  Biloxi  Ward, 
for  having  the  highest  percentage  of  visiting  teaching  for  the  year,  presented 
with  a  large  painting  on  the  blue  satin  of  the  Relief  Society  seal;  Gulfport 
Ward,  for  having  the  highest  percentage  of  visiting  teachers  at  the  convention, 
presented  with  a  large  picture,  having  the  lettering:  'Said  Jesus,  Ye  Shall  Do 
the  Work  Which  Ye  See  Me  Do'  (lettering  in  gold  on  blue  velvet).  All  of 
the  awards  were  made  by  board  members. 

"After  the  presentations,  a  talk  on  visiting  teaching  was  made  by  Elsie 
Trussel,  stake  visiting  teacher  message  leader.  Then  we  all  enjoyed  the  film 
'Unto  the  Least  of  These.'  Stake  President  Edwin  H.  White  was  the  concluding 
speaker." 
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Grant  Stake   (Salt  Lake  City,   Utah)   Visiting  Teacher  Convention 

April    15,    1966 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Sylvia  Luck,  chorister;  Wilma  Packer, 
organist;  Lenore  Driggs,  First  Counselor;  Vera  B.  Kocherhans,  President; 
Ruth  Owen,  Second  Counselor;  Hazel  Mallory,  Secretary-treasurer;  Irene 
Taylor,  visiting  teacher  message  leader. 

Sister  Kocherhans  reports:  "We  held  this  convention  for  all  visiting  teachers 
of  Grant  Stake,  and  we  were  very  pleased  with  the  performance  of  our  board 
members.  One  hundred  twenty-five  sisters  were  honored.  The  stake  board 
presented  'And  Then  Came  the  Women,'  with  the  Singing  Mothers  partici- 
pating. Irene  Taylor  gave  a  tribute  to  the  visiting  teachers.  Our  programs 
for  the  event,  printed  on  blue  paper,  and  decorated  with  a  reproduction  of 
the  organization  of  the  first  Relief  Society,  as  represented  on  the  'Relief 
Society  plate,'  listed  the  visiting  teachers  in  four  categories:  those  who  had 
served  fifty  to  sixty  years  (five  sisters) ;  those  who  had  served  thirty-one  to 
forty-five  years  (twenty-eight  sisters) ;  those  who  had  served  twenty-one  to 
thirty  years  (thirty-eight  sisters) ;  and  fifty-six  sisters  who  had  served  fifteen 
to  twenty  years." 

New  York  Stake  (New  York),  Westchester  Ward   "Fashion  Sew" 

June  3,   1966 

Lyle  N.  Paine,  President,  New  York  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "The 
event  was  titled  a  'Fashion  Sew'  because  each  model  wore  something  she 
herself  had  made,  or  someone  in  Westchester  Ward  Relief  Society  had  made. 
The  theme  was  'She  Walks  in  Beauty.'  Each  sister  walked  in  beauty  in  a 
creation  handmade  by  someone  who  cared  enough  to  sew  her  very  best.  Sixty 
three  different  outfits  were  shown.  The  picture  illustrates  a  beautiful  wedding 
gown  of  white  re-embroidered  Alencon  lace  over  'peau  de  soie,'  with  elbow 
length  veil,  hand-appliqued  in  re-embroidered  Alencon  lace.  Modeled  by 
Claire  Freedman.  The  dress  was  hand-sewed  by  Lenora  Erekson  for  her 
daughter  Rosalie,  who  was  married  to  David  Stone  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
The  pink  and  white  roses  were  also  made  by  Sister  Erekson,  and  fashioned 
into  a  beautiful  bouquet  by  Frances  James,  who  is  now  president  of  West- 
chester Ward  Relief  Society.  Jean  Griffith  was  general  chairman  of  the 
'Fashion  Sew.'  " 

Hillside  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City,   Utah)   Presents  "Relief  Society  Royalty" 

May   13,    1966 

Standing,  center  (at  back) :  Counselor  Louise  W.  Madsen  of  the  General 
Presidency  of  Relief  Society,  representing  President  Belle  S.  Spafford; 
seated  at  the  right  of  Sister  Madsen:  Barbara  Smith,  program  chairman,  and 
member  Hillside  Stake  Relief  Society  Board. 

Seated,  in  front,  at  the  left,  left  to  right,  stake  board  members:  Evelyn 
Broschinsky;  Sarah  Summerhays;  Lu  Beesley;  Ruby  Ockey;  standing,  at  left 
(near  the  steps),  board  members:   Margaret  Kay  and  Marian  Johnson. 

Seated,  at  the  right,  left  to  right,  executive  officers  of  Hillside  Stake  Relief 
Society:  President  Leah  C.  Wood;  Counselors  Elda  J.  Bergesen  and  Luana 
G.  Henderson;  Secretary-Treasurer  Helene  J.  Oman. 

Sister  Wood  reports:  "Hillside  Stake  Relief  Society  presented  'Relief 
Society  Royalty'  in  the  Relief  Society  Building,  May  13,  1966.  The  nine  women 
who  have  served  as  General  Presidents  of  Relief  Society  were  portrayed,  and 
two  narrators  helped  to  tell  the  story.  More  than  350  women  met  together 
in  the  lovely  building,  and  were  picturesquely  taken  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  Relief  Society,  up  to  the  living  present.  The  stake  Singing  Mothers  pro 
vided  the  music.  Brunch  was  served.  The  success  of  this  function  might  be 
measured  by  the  large  group  who  came  to  review  the  inspiring  background 
of  this  great  organization,  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  women 
who  have  stood  at  its  helm." 
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Grand  Junction   Stake  (Colorado),   First  Ward   Presents  Style  Show 

at  Closing  Social 

May   5,    1966 

Models,  left  to  right:  Rae  Jones;  Marion  Pond;  Katheryn  Curtis  (daughter 
of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Verl  Curtis);  Gladys  Brosius;  Melva  Sorensen,  sewing  class 
instructor. 

Josephine  Prinster,  President,  Grand  Junction  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"As  a  special  feature  of  their  closing  social,  the  Grand  Junction  First  Ward 
presented  a  style  show  of  garments  completed  in  the  Relief  Society  tailoring 
class.  The  instructor.  Sister  Sorensen,  attended  an  adult  education  class  at 
the  local  junior  college,  and  then  met  with  the  sisters  to  share  with  them  the 
skills  she  had  learned.  Several  sisters  who  participated  in  the  class  were  not 
present  when  the  picture  was  taken.  Helen  Christensen  is  homemaking  leader; 
Geneva  Darnell  is  president,  with  Lola  Peterson  and  Lorraine  Hall  as  her 
counselors." 

Union   Stake  (Oregon),   Pilot   Rock  Branch   Sponsors  Quilt-Making  Project 

Left  to  right:  President  Dona  Jo  Goold;  Arlene  Lee;  Marilou  Hutchison; 
Ann  Crump;  Doris  Hadden;  Velma  Last,  homemaking  leader;  Cleona  Wend- 
ler;  Lena  Edvalson. 

Marion  Heilner,  President,  Union  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "For  the 
past  several  years,  the  sisters  of  the  Pilot  Rock  Branch  have  done  quilting  as 
a  building-fund  project.  The  most  recent  quilt,  the  one  pictured  above,  was 
finished  for  Mrs.  Al  Ullman,  wife  of  the  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Oregon,  living  at  the  present  time  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  quilt  top  had 
been  pieced  by  Mrs.  Ullman's  grandmother.  The  colors  are  red,  white,  and 
blue.  Since  there  is  no  chapel  in  Pilot  Rock,  the  quilting  is  done  in  the  homes 
of  the  sisters,  and  finished  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  put  on  the 
frames.   The  quilt  illustrated  above  was  quilted  in  one  week. 

"The  Pilot  Rock  Branch  leads  Union  Stake  in  membership  percentage 
and  attendance  most  of  the  time.  The  sisters  have  ideas  for  a  successful 
Relief  Society,  and  they  carry  them  out  with  enthusiasm.  Sister  Dona  Jo 
Goold,  wife  of  the  branch  president,  has  served  as  Relief  Society  president 
for  several  years." 

Taylor  Stake  (Alberta,   Canada)   Relief  Society  Board   Directs 
Display  and   Fashion  Show  for  Social 

April  30,    1966 

Seated,  in  front,  left  to  right:  Alberta  Dudley,  First  Counselor;  Vinessa 
Hamilton,  President;  Ruth  Rice,  Second  Counselor;  Jean  Wheeler,  chorister. 

Standing,  back  row,  left  to  right:  Afton  Keeler;  Lyda  Poulson;  Colleen 
Low;  Jill  Harker;  Margaret  Hindley;  Loretta  Dahl;  Avilda  Harker. 

Sister  Hamilton  reports:  "The  hall  was  attractively  decorated  in  a  spring 
theme,  with  each  display  booth  sponsored  by  one  of  the  wards  or  branches, 
and  each  accentuated  our  theme  'Relief  Society  in  action.'  The  booths  dis- 
played: Christmas  ideas,  kitchen  articles,  art  (including  water  colors  and  oils 
by  our  very  talented  artists) ,  patio  furniture,  flower  arrangements,  sewing 
items  for  use  by  all  members  of  the  family,  miscellaneous  needlework,  knitted 
and  crocheted  articles,  including  many  lovely  dresses,  suits,  and  coats;  chil- 
dren's party  ideas,  children's  rooms  and  doll  furniture;  and  a  wedding  setting, 
featuring  a  bride  in  her  own  beautiful  gown  against  a  background  picturing 
the  Alberta  temple,  and  including  her  trousseau. 

"A  musical  program  was  held  in  conjunction  with  a  most  inspiring  fashion 
show  of  teenage  and  adult  fashions,  and  light  refreshments  were  served  to  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  All  of  the  articles  which  were  on  display 
and  in  the  fashion  show  were  created  in  the  past  year,  showing  that  the 
sisters  are  constantly  adding  culture  and  refinement  to  their  homes.  A  success- 
ful bake  sale  was  also  held,  and  we  feel  that  the  stake  was  unified  through 
cooperative  participation." 
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Uintah  Stake  (Utah),  Jensen  Ward  Singing  Mothers  Present  Music 

for  Many  Occasions 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Rose  Robinson,  chorister;  Mary  Ann  Snow, 
pianist;  Vera  Snow;  Josephine  Stewart;  Leta  Snow  (age  17) ;  Lucinda  Sewell 
(age  84) ;  Ella  Ainge;  Marilyn  Ainge;  Gertrude  Turner. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Beverly  Shewell;  Laura  Chew;  Gladys 
Peterson;  Nita  Powell;  Nettie  Hill;  Eleanor  Chew;  Ila  Peterson;  Sylvia  Slaugh; 
Rita  Ruppe. 

Norda  G.  Cook,  President,  Uintah  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "A  large 
percentage  of  the  Jensen  Ward  Relief  Society  members  belong  to  this  singing 
group.  They  perform  for  many  varied  gatherings,  for  the  different  ward 
organizations,  funerals,  and  other  functions.  They  are  proud  to  have  among 
the  singers  the  oldest  active  Singing  Mother  in  Uintah  Stake,  Lucinda  Sewell. 
Leta  Snow,  seventeen,  is  also  a  member  of  the  group,  and  is  one  of  the  youngest 
Singing  Mothers  in  the  stake." 


Gooding  Stake  (Idaho)   "Ideas  Fair  Exchange" 
May  7,    1966 

Gooding  Ward  Relief  Society  presidency,  standing  at  one  of  the  attractive 
handicraft  booths,  left  to  right:  Norma  Jenkins,  Counselor;  Alberta  Butler, 
Counselor;  Edith  Stutzman,  homemaking  leader;  Carol  Sagers,  President. 

Elaine  P.  Dixon,  President,  Gooding  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Eight 
wards  participated,  with  attractively  decorated  booths,  displaying  many  use- 
ful and  beautiful  items.  Each  ward  sponsored  a  demonstration,  including  a 
fashion  show  of  lovely  home-sewed  clothing  for  the  family." 


Lesson  Department 


SPIRITUAL  LIVING  —  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 
Lesson  76 — How  to  Act  Amid  Persecution 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sections  97;  98:23-48 

Northern   Hemisphere:   First  Meeting,  January  1967 
Southern   Hemisphere:  June   1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman   endures  persecution  in  a  spirit 

of  understanding  and  forgiveness. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  month  of  July  1833, 
the  persecution  of  the  saints  in 
Jackson  County  commenced.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following 
month,  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  received  a  revelation 
which  concerned  primarily  the 
saints  in  Missouri.  (D&C  97.) 
He  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  saints  in  Jackson 
County,  although  he  knew  that 
trouble  was  possible.  The  Proph- 
et was  told  in  the  revelation  that 
many  of  the  Church  members  in 
the  land  of  Zion  were  endeavor- 
ing to  learn  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  upon  them  the  Lord 
would  be  merciful  at  the  judg- 
ment. (D&C  97:1-2.) 

Special  commendation  was 
given  to  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt 


who  was  conducting  the  School 
of  Elders  in  Missouri,  and  who 
was  laboring  diligently  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  calling.  {Ibid.y  verses 
3-5.)  Elder  Pratt  walked  about 
six  miles,  sometimes  barefoot,  to 
attend  this  school  held  in  the 
outdoors.  (Autobiography  of  Par- 
ley P.  Pratt,  pp.  93-94.) 

Not  all  the  saints  were  accept- 
able to  the  Lord,  for  he  said: 

The  ax  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
trees;  and  every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  shall  be  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  I,  the 
Lord,  have  spoken  it. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  among 
them  who  know  their  hearts  are 
honest,  and  are  broken,  and  their 
spirits  contrite,  and  are  willing  to  ob- 
serve their  covenants  by  sacrifice — 
yea,  every  sacrifice  which  I,  the  Lord, 
shall  command — they  are  accepted  of 
me   (D&C  97:7-8). 
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SACRIFICE 

There  are  several  meanings  of 
sacrifice,  but  it  seems  that  the 
one  most  pertinent  to  Section  97 
is  the  giving  up  of  some  cherished 
or  desired  object.  The  sacrifice 
required  of  the  saint  is  the  giving 
up  of  everything,  if  necessary — 
even  Hfe  itself.  (Ibid.,  97:13-15; 
101:35-38.)  To  be  accepted  of 
the  Lord  means  that  the  Lord 
approves  of  one's  actions,  but  to 
remain  in  that  condition  requires 
continued  faithfulness  to  com- 
mandments. 

As  President  Brigham  Young 
points  out,  in  the  following,  how 
trivial  are  some  of  the  sacrifices 
we  make  on  this  earth  compared 
with  the  greatness  of  the  bless- 
ings to  be  received: 

Now,  you  Elders  who  understand 
the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
what  would  you  not  give,  do,  or  sac- 
rifice, to  assist  in  building  up  His 
kingdom  upon  the  earth?  Says  one, 
"I  would  do  anything  in  my  power, 
anything  that  the  Lord  would  help 
me  to  do,  to  build  up  His  kingdom." 
Says  another,  "I  would  sacrifice  all 
my  property."  Wonderful  indeed!  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  possession  of 
your  property  is  like  a  shadow,  or 
the  dew  of  the  morning  before  the 
noonday  sun,  that  you  cannot  have 
any  assurance  of  its  control  for  a 
single  moment!  It  is  the  unseen  hand 
of  Providence  that  controls  it.  In 
short,  what  would  you  not  sacrifice? 
The  Saints  sacrifice  everything;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  sacrifice 
about  it.  If  you  give  a  penny  for  a 
million  of  gold!  a  handful  of  earth 
for  a  planet!  a  temporary  worn  out 
tenement  for  one  glorified,  that  will 
exist,  abide,  and  continue  to  increase 
throughout  a  never  ending  eternity, 
what  a  sacrifice  to  be  sure!  (Journal 
of  Discourses  1:114). 

CLASS  DISCUSSION: 

Discuss  "Sacrifice  required  in 
the  gospel  is  insignificant  when 


compared  to  the  blessings  to  be 
earned  by  the  faithful." 

TEMPLE   IN  JACKSON  COUNTY 

Instructions  had  been  given 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and 
the  site  had  been  dedicated,  Au- 
gust 3,  1831,  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  (D&C  57:3.)  Sec- 
tion 97  contains  a  command  to 
build  this  temple,  and  this  was 
the  sacrifice  required  of  the  peo- 
ple. Above  all,  its  purpose  was 
for  the  salvation  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.  It  was  to  be  a 
place  of  thanksgiving,  a  place  of 
instruction,  a  place  where  the 
Church  might  be  perfected  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  This  perfection  would 
come  through  understanding  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  through  the  keys  which 
had  already  been  conferred. 
(Ibid.,  97:10-14.)  With  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  conamandment 
and  the  sanctity  of  that  edifice 
being  preserved,  the  promise  of 
the  Lord's  presence  was  given.  In 
that  temple  the  pure  in  heart 
would  see  God. 

CLASS   DISCUSSION: 

What  place  does  the  temple 
have  in  helping  us  to  keep  the 
commandments? 

IF  ZION   DO  THESE  THINGS 

If  the  saints  would  faithfully 
discharge  their  responsibilities  as 
given  in  Section  97,  great  bless- 
ings would  come  to  the  Church 
in  Zion.  She  would  become  very 
great  and  very  glorious  in  her 
prosperity.  Zion  would  be  hon- 
ored by  the  nations,  never  to  be 
moved  out  of  her  place,  for  it 
was  to  be  the  abode  of  God.  All 
of  this  was  dependent  upon  how 
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well  Zion — the  pure   in  heart — 
kept  the  commandments. 

At  the  time  Section  97  was 
received,  the  saints  were  already 
being  persecuted  in  Jackson 
County,  and  the  order  to  move 
or  to  be  killed  had  been  given  by 
the  mob.  Despite  this  situation, 
fully  known  to  the  Lord,  he 
promised  that  if  they  would  do 
as  commanded,  Zion  could  be  re- 
deemed. 

And,  now,  behold,  if  Zion  do  these 
things  she  shall  prosper.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  verily,  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  let  Zion  rejoice,  for  this  is  Zion 
—THE  PURE  IN  HEART  .  .  .  (D&C 
97:18,  21). 

The  challenge  to  be  pure  in 
heart  was  complied  with  by  many 
but,  apparently,  not  in  sufficient 
strength  to  warrant  the  blessings 
of  Zion's  redemption  at  that 
time.  How  many  must  keep  the 
commandments  in  order  to  fore- 
stall the  judgments  predicted?  In 
reference  to  the  judgments  to  be 
poured  out  upon  the  world  in  the 
last  days,  President  Brigham 
Young  said  if  the  judgments  of 
God  come  upon  the  Latter-day 
Saints  it  will  be  because  the  ma- 
jority have  turned  from  the  Lord. 
If  six-tenths  or  three-fourths  will 
keep  the  commandments  the 
judgments  will  not  come  upon 
them.  {Journal  of  Discourses, 
10:335-336.) 

Appropriate  to  the  meaning  of 
Zion  and  its  application  to  what 
has  already  been  written,  Pres- 
ident Young  said: 

We  can  make  Zion,  or  we  can 
make  Babylon,  just  as  we  please.  We 
can  make  just  what  we  please  of  this 
place.  The  people  can  make  Zion: 
they  can  make  a  heaven  within  them- 
selves. When  people  gather  here,  they 
should  come  with  a  determination  to 
make  Zion  within  themselves,  with  the 


resolution  that  "I  will  carry  myself 
full  of  the  Spirit  of  Zion  wherever 
I  go;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  I 
will  control  evil  spirits;  for  I  mean 
that  my  spirit  shall  have  control  over 
evil:"  and  do  you  not  see  that  such 
a  course  will  make  Zion?  (Ibid..  5:4). 

CLASS   DISCUSSION: 

How  does  "making  Zion"  apply 
to  us  in  our  individual  families 
and  homes? 


COVENANTED  ZION 

The  saints  in  Jackson  County, 
in  1833,  as  also  the  saints 
throughout  the  world  today,  were 
under  covenant  to  build  Zion, 
but  this  could  be  done  only  by 
having  the  spirit  of  Zion  in  their 
hearts.  (D&C  6:6.)  To  accom- 
plish this  goal  one  must  always 
be  on  guard  against  the  adver- 
sary of  righteousness.  President 
Stephen  L  Richards  categorized 
the  present  world  as  "self-suf- 
ficient, egotistical,  materialistic, 
and  skeptical,"  whereas,  "The 
philosophy  of  Zion  is  humility, 
not  servility,  but  a  willing  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  dependence  on  his  prov- 
idence." President  Richards  said 
that  Zion  is  being  attacked  from 
all  sides  today.  The  attack  is  on 
our  concept  of  personal  moral 
purity,  and,  in  the  home,  it  is  the 
curtailment  of  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily. A  serious  aspect  of  our  times 
is  that  of  indifference  and  neglect 
among  the  membership.  Zion, 
however,  will  survive,  notwith- 
standing some  will  succumb  to 
these  attacks  of  Satan.  Those, 
however,  who  feel  themselves 
self-sufficient,  do  not  enjoy  the 
one  great  blessing  for  aid  and 
comfort — the  Spirit  of  God. 
(Conference  Report,  October 
1951,  pp.  110-117.) 
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SAINTS  DID  NOT  HEED 

Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt  recorded 
in  his  Autobiography  that  the 
revelation  numbered  Section  97 
was  not  complied  with  by  the 
Church  leaders  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, although  there  were  many 
faithful  there.  Because  Zion  did 
not  then  consist  of  sufficient 
faithful  members  to  bring  to  pass 
the  fulfillment  of  Zion's  destiny, 
"the  threatened  judgment  was 
poured  out  to  the  uttermost,  as 
the  history  of  the  five  following 
years  will  show"  {Autobiography 
of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Deseret  Book 
Company,  1950,  page  96).  With- 
in that  period  the  saints  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

JUDGMENTS  OF  THE  LAST  DAYS 

These  following  verses  con- 
cerning the  judgments  to  come 
upon  the  wicked  apply  to  the 
time  before  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  {Conference  Report,  Octo- 
ber 1917,  pp.  44-45;  Smith, 
Joseph  Fielding:  Progress  of 
Man,  page  478): 

For  behold,  and  lo,  vengeance  com- 
eth  speedily  upon  the  ungodly  as  the 
whirlwind;   and  who   shall   escape  it? 

The  Lord's  scourge  shall  pass  over 
by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  report 
thereof  shall  vex  all  people;  yea,  it 
shall  not  be  stayed  until  the  Lord 
come; 

For  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  is 
kindled  against  their  abominations 
and  all  their  wicked  works  (D&C  97: 
22-24). 

In  the  "Lord's  Preface"  to  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  given 
in  1831,  it  is  said  that  the  time 
will  come  when  peace  shall  be 
taken  from  the  earth.  {Ibid.,  1: 
35.)  The  American  Civil  War  was 
the    beginning    war    of    modem 


times.  {Ibid.,  87:1.)  As  stated  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  Com- 
mentary: 

The  American  Civil  War  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  conflicts, 
each  leading  up  to  the  world-war  of 
1914.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
because  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  peace  movement  in  the 
world  assumed  so  definite  proportions 
as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  war  in  the  20th  century 
(page  536). 

During  the  Civil  War  the  area 
of  Jackson  County  was  invaded 
and  the  land  laid  to  waste.  (B. 
H.  Roberts,  New  Witnesses  for 
God,  Vol.  1,  pp.  298-299.)  Be- 
cause of  wickedness  the  people 
of  the  earth  are  to  feel  the  wrath 
and  indignation  of  the  Lord. 
These  judgments — the  "Lord's 
scourge" — will  continue  until  the 
second  coming  of  Christ. 

ZION  SHALL  ESCAPE  IF  .  .  . 

In  a  context  of  promised 
destruction  upon  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, in  particular,  and  the  world 
in  general  because  of  wickedness, 
the  revelation  then  turns  to  the 
members  of  the  Church,  who  are 
known  as  "Zion." 

Nevertheless,  Zion  shall  escape  if 
she  observe  to  do  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  conunanded  her. 

But  if  she  observe  not  to  do  what- 
soever I  have  conunanded  her,  I  will 
visit  her  according  to  sdl  her  works 
with  sore  affliction,  with  pestilence, 
with  plague,  with  sword,  with  venge- 
ance, with  devouring  fire  (D&C  97: 
25-26). 

The  only  way  of  safety  is 
through  keeping  the  command- 
ments. In  the  words  of  Elder 
Melvin  J.  Ballard  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve: 

.  .  .  why  should  we  hope  to  escape, 
who    have    been    baptized    into    this 
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Church,  yet  ignore  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord?  For  there  are 
among  us  those  who  do  not  keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  some  of  us  do  not 
pay  our  tithing;  we  do  not  sanctify 
ourselves  by  adding  unto  our  faith, 
virtue;  to  virtue,  knowledge,  to  knowl- 
edge, temperance,  and  patience,  and 
godliness,  and  brotherly  kindness. 
Why  should  we  claim  exemption — 
we  who  know  the  truth,  we  who  have 
been  warned,  we  who  will  testify  that 
we  believe  God  has  spoken — why 
should  we  escape  if  we  do  not  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord? 
(Conference  Report,  June  1919,  p. 
89). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Latter-day  Saints  keep  the  com- 
mandments, the  Lord  has  prom- 
ised to  multiply  blessings  upon 
the  Church  and  upon  her  gener- 
ations forever.   (D&C  97:27-28.) 

BACKGROUND  SECTION  98 

Only  a  few  days  after  Section 
97  was  received  and  seventeen 
days  after  the  Missouri  mob  be- 
gan their  work  of  destruction 
upon  the  saints,  the  Lord  re- 
vealed further  information  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which 
they  should  conduct  themselves. 

The  saints  were  enjoined  to  be 
patient  in  tribulation.  Their 
prayers  had  been  heard  and  their 
fulfillment  would  be  realized.  The 
Lord  also  counseled  "and  all 
things  wherewith  you  have  been 
afflicted  shall  work  together  for 
your  good,  and  to  my  name's 
glory"    (Ibid.,  98:3). 

Three  laws  are  explained  in 
this  revelation  that  the  saints 
might  know  what  the  Lord  com- 
manded of  the  ancients,  and 
what  should  be  expected  of  us 
today. 

THE  LAW  OF  RETALIATION 

The  first  of  these  laws  is  the 
law   of   retaliation    discussed   in 


verses  23  through  32.  It  requires 
that  families  in  the  Church  bear 
patiently  the  abuse  and  smiting 
of  others  the  first,  second,  and 
third  time,  but  if  the  offense  is 
committed  the  fourth  time,  then 
a  warning  should  be  given  and,  if 
necessary,  the  offender  should  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  works. 
However,  if  one  patiently  endures 
after  the  fourth  time,  his  reward 
will  be  even  greater.  The  doctrine 
of  patience  under  persecution  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  (Matt.  5:21-22,  43- 
44.) 

THE   LAW  OF  WAR 

The  next  law  is  the  law  of  war. 
First,  we  should  understand  that 
anciently  the  Lord  told  his  peo- 
ple when  they  could  go  to  war. 
Then  they  would  be  justified. 
War  in  itself  was  not  the  object 
of  life,  and  if  a  nation  would 
come  against  his  people  they 
should  sue  for  peace.  If,  after 
this,  the  enemy  did  not  accept 
this  offer  of  peace  the  second  or 
third  time,  the  Lord  would  fight 
their  battles.  This  promise  ex- 
tended to  their  children's  chil- 
dren to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  (D&C  28:33-38.) 
Ancient  Israel  was  not  to  go  to 
war  until  their  peace  offers  were 
refused.  (Deut.  20:10  cf.;  2:26- 
29.) 

The  Book  of  Mormon  provides 
us  with  a  concept  of  war  that  is 
consistent  with  the  counsel  given 
in  Section  98.  (Alma  48:14-16.) 

The  Nephites  believed  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Lord  would 
fight  their  battles  if  they  kept 
his  commandments,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  they  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  victory  in 
war.  In  charging  Pahoran,  the 
governor  of  the  land,  with  with- 
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holding  men  and  supplies  with 
which  to  fight  the  Lamanites, 
Moroni  wrote  him  as  follows: 

Or  do  ye  suppose  that  the  Lord  will 
still  deliver  us,  while  we  sit  upon  our 
thrones  and  do  not  make  use  of  the 
means  which  the  Lord  has  provided 
for  us?  (Alma  60:21). 

An  official  statement,  adopted 
in  1831,  gives  the  position  of  the 
Church  regarding  this  principle: 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  bound 
to  sustain  and  uphold  the  respective 
governments  in  which  they  reside, 
while  protected  in  their  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights  by  the  laws  of  such 
governments;  and  that  sedition  and 
rebellion  are  unbecoming  every  citizen 
thus  protected,  and  should  be  pun- 
ished accordingly;  and  that  all  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  enact  such  laws 
as  in  their  own  judgments  are  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  public  in- 
terest; at  the  same  time,  however, 
holding  sacred  the  freedom  of  con- 
science (D&C  134:5). 

THE  LAW  OF  FORGIVENESS 

In  closing  Section  98,  the  law 
of  forgiveness  is  given.  This  law 
contains  the  elements  of  the 
other  two  laws  in  this  revelation. 
Repeated  transgressions  by  one 
people  or  nation  against  another 
should  be  forgiven.  This  practice 
of  forgiveness  should  be  contin- 
ued as  long  as  they  repent;  how- 
ever, if  they  do  not  repent,  then 


the  nation  should  bear  it  patient- 
ly, even  unto  the  third  time.  If 
it  happens  the  fourth  time,  they 
should  not  be  forgiven  and  these 
testimonies  should  be  brought 
before  the  Lord.  Repentance 
should  include  four-fold  restitu- 
tion. If,  however,  repentance  is 
not  made,  then  their  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion should  receive  the  Lord's 
vengeance.  If  the  children  or 
their  children  should  repent,  no 
judgment  would  fall  upon  them. 
(D&C  98:39-48.) 

As  pointed  out  above,  a  nation 
should  not  engage  in  an  offensive 
war,  but  it  has  the  right  to  de- 
fend itself  against  those  who 
come  against  her.  President 
Charles  W.  Penrose  counseled 
the  Latter-day  Saints  against  the 
desire  to  shed  blood  or  to  de- 
stroy. (Conference  Report,  April 
1917,  pp.  20-22.)  Effort  should 
be  made  to  avert  war.  But  if  a 
country  is  drawn  into  a  war  after 
having  tried  to  keep  out  of  the 
conflict,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  win  the  victory,  as  in- 
dicated in  this  lesson  earlier. 

FOR  CONSIDERATION 

How  can  you,  as  Latter-day 
Saint  women,  teach  your  children 
to  be  diligent  and  willing  to  sac- 
rifice for  one  another  and  for  the 
Church? 


BEING  EDUCATED 

"Being  educated  means  to  prefer  the  best  not  only  to  the  worst  but  to  the 
second  best,"  said  a  good  friend  and  philosopher,  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Often 
we  are  put  on  the  spot  to  justify  an  education  for  a  person  if  he  does  not  make 
more  money  than  an  uneducated  person,  and  surprisingly  enough,  many  do  not. 

The  above  quotation  is  another  good  reason  for  having  an  education  —  to 
raise  one's  tastes,  to  lift  standards,  to  help  one  be  satisfied  with  only  the  best  — 
the  best  literature,  the  best  homemaking,  the  best  performance  in  any  art. 
Especially  is  it  necessary  for  one  to  set  a  high  standard  in  Church  service. 
Only  excellence  is  worthy  for  the  Lord. 

— Caroline  Eyring  Miner 
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VISITING  TEACHER  MESSAGES 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Alice  Colton  Smith 

Message  76  —  "Ask  and  Ye  Shall  Receive"  (D&C  103:35) 

Northern    Hemisphere:   First   Meeting,   January   1967 
Southern    Hemisphere:  June    1967 

Objective:   To   show  that  all  that   man   receives   requires   his 

effort  as  well  as  God's  help. 


The  Lord  loves  all  people.  He 
lived  to  teach  them,  and  died  to 
save  them.  Repeatedly  in  the 
scriptures,  he  said,  "Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive."  inviting  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  close,  loving  re- 
lationship with  him.  "Draw  near 
unto  me  and  I  will  draw  near 
unto  you;  seek  me  diligently  and 
ye  shall  find  me;  ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you"  (D&C  88: 
63).  What  greater  or  warmer  in- 
vitation could  one  have? 

And  yet  men  find  him  not, 
and  many  of  our  world  despair 
and  claim  that  God  is  dead.  Is 
it  possible  that  they  and,  per- 
haps, sometimes  we,  misunder- 
stand the  nature  of  that  invita- 
tion of  the  Lord? 

A  child  of  six  kneels  at  his 
mother's  knee  and  prays  that  to- 
morrow the  sun  will  shine  so  that 
the  family  can  go  on  a  planned 
picnic.  It  rains  all  the  next  day. 
The  seed  of  doubt  is  planted  and 
he  asks  "Didn't  God  hear  me?" 
This  presents  a  "teaching  mo- 
ment" for  the  mother  —  an  op- 
portunity to  help  the  child  un- 
derstand that  the  farmer  was 
probably  praying  for  rain. 

The  mother's  purpose  is  to 
help  her  child  to  mature  in 
prayer  as  he  matures  in  age  to 


the  point  where  he  eventually 
can  pray:  "Not  my  will,  but 
thine,  be  done." 

A  few  years  ago  a  couple  and 
their  children  pulled  off  the 
highway  when  they  remembered 
that  they  had  not  prayed  before 
leaving  home.  As  they  turned 
back  onto  the  highway  into  the 
path  of  oncoming  cars,  a  car  hit 
them  broadside,  killing  their  five- 
year-old  child.  That  such  tragedy 
should  result  when  the  intent 
was  so  well  meaning  may  prompt 
some  to  ask,  "Why  would  God 
have  allowed  this?"  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  laws  of  the 
universe  cannot  be  set  aside,  and 
that  one  should  drive  with  re- 
sponsible care.  The  righteous 
prayers  of  that  family  were 
heard,  but  a  rule  of  safety  was 
broken. 

There  are  many  instances 
where  prayers  ascend  to  heaven 
requesting  contradictory  answers 
as  in  the  case  of  opposing  teams 
or  contestants,  or  on  the  battle- 
field, or  even  in  the  case  of  the 
child  requesting  sunshine  and 
the  farmer  praying  for  rain. 

In  our  prayers  do  we  not  often 
misunderstand  our  responsibility 
and  the  Lord's  purposes  and  will? 

If  we  approach  God  as  a  loving 
Father,  for  what  do  we  ask?  We 
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thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  con- 
sider our  role  in  our  request. 
Have  we  done  all  that  we  can  do 
in  addition  to  seeking  divine  aid? 
Have  we  studied  the  scriptures 
carefully  so  that  we  know  the 
Lord's  suggestions  as  to  what 
we  should  pray  for?  Do  we  care- 
fully  weigh    our    responsibilities 


and    ask    the   question,    "Am   I 
doing  what  is  expected  of  me?" 

The  scriptures  tell  us  that  man 
should  ask  in  mighty  prayer, 
nothing  wavering,  drawing  near 
unto  the  Lord  in  humility,  seek- 
ing him  diligently  in  faith,  and 
walking  uprightly  before  him. 


HOMEMAKING  —  Development  Through  Homemaking  Education 


INTRODUCTION 

The  scriptures  tell  us  that 
"love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil."  Without  denying  the  va- 
lidity of  this  statement,  it  should 
also  be  said  that  careful  and  wise 
manipulation  and  disposition  of 
money  can  and  does  work  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  continuing  reason 
why  a  family  should  practice 
thrift  and  wise  spending.  This 
reason  is  valid  whether  the  fami- 
ly is  one  just  beginning  or  one  in 
any  of  the  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment up  to  and  through  retire- 
ment. This  reason  has  its  origin 
deeply  rooted  in  the  irrefutable 
law  that  one  cannot  spend  indis- 
criminately his  money,  his  talent,, 
his  energy,  or  whatever  he  may 
possess  without  diminishing  his 
supply  and,  eventually,  depleting 
it. 

Every  family  has  certain  goals 
and  objectives  which  are  vital  to 
its  well-being.    Their  attainment 


Celestia  J.  Taylor 

Wise  Spending  Brings  Happy  Ending 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  January  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  June  1967 

Objective:  To  show  how  a  budget  sets  up  guidelines  which 

help  solve  financial  problems. 

involves  careful  financial  plan- 
ning and  management,  best  ac- 
complished through  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  a  budget  — 
a  personahzed  system  of  money 
management  which  will  help  the 
family  to  achieve  its  own  goals 
and  objectives. 

FORMULATING  A  PLAN  OF 
EXPENDITURES 

Family  money  management  by 
means  of  a  well-planned  budget 
develops  in  each  family  member 
an  understanding  of  his  or  her 
responsibility  by  showing  what  it 
costs  to  live  and  the  need  for 
making  the  right  choices.  It  does 
not  mean  rigidly  following  some 
plan  worked  out  by  an  expert 
and  involving  complicated  book- 
keeping. A  family  should  design 
its  own  budget  and  shape  it  to 
serve  the  needs,  interests,  and 
desires  of  its  members. 

In  making  any  budget,  four  pro- 
cedures  are   useful  to  most  families: 
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(1)  Estimating  family  income;  (2) 
Calculating  fixed  expenses;  (3)  Plan- 
ning daily  expenditures,  including  in- 
cidentals; (4)  Planning  savings  and 
emergency   funds. 

ESTIMATING   FAMILY   INCOME 

An  appraisal  of  the  family  in- 
come will  include  "take-home 
pay"  from  wages,  regular  salary, 
commissions,  part-time  earnings, 
as  well  as  monies  from  pensions, 
rental  income,  dividends,  inter- 
est, or  any  additional  income 
which  might  be  forthcoming. 

Discusss: 

Why  is  it  wise  to  plan  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  minimum  rather  than 
the  average  maximum  income? 

CALCULATING   FIXED  EXPENDITURES 

Every  family  has  certain  ex- 
penses which  must  be  paid  at 
certain  times  throughout  the 
year  —  monthly,  quarterly,  semi- 
annually, or  annually.  These  ex- 
penses should  be  listed  under  the 
month  in  which  they  fall  due.  If 
they  cannot  be  paid  out  of  one 
pay  check,  the  total  should  be 
divided  into  periodic  payments 
and  a  reserve  fund  started. 

The  list  of  fixed  expenditures  should 
include  the  following:  (1)  Tithing  and 
Church  contributions.  (2)  Taxes. 
These  include  federal,  state,  and  city 
income  taxes;  personal  property  taxes, 
and  any  others  that  might  apply.  (3) 
Rent  and  fixed  housing  expenses.  This 
might  include  mortgage  payments  or 
others  that  apply.  (4)  Debts.  These  in- 
clude amounts  due  on  household 
equipment,  bank  loans,  or  any  other 
financial  obligations.  (5)  Insurance. 
This  includes  life  insurance,  health 
and  accident  policies,  liability  insur- 
ance, fire  insurance,  and  any  other 
policies  the  family  may  carry. 

PLANNING    DAILY   EXPENDITURES 

Day-to-day   living   costs    offer 
daily    opportunities    to    practice 


wise  spending.  The  principal 
items  that  are  usually  included  in 
daily  expenses  are  the  following: 

(1)  Food.  This  includes  all  expendi- 
tures for  meals  eaten  at  home  or 
meals  eaten  out,  as  well  as  all  food 
accessories  such  as  beverages,  snacks. 

(2)  Household  services.  These  should 
include  supplies,  repairs,  operation, 
facilities,   laundry,  and   cleaning,   etc. 

(3)  Clothing.  This  includes  all  wear- 
ing  apparel,    materials,    and    upkeep. 

(4)  Automobile  and  transportation 
costs.  These  include  gasoline  and  oil, 
repairs  and  maintenance,  and  any 
public  transportation  costs.  (5)  Medi- 
cal care.  This  category  covers  the 
services  of  physicians  and  dentists, 
medical  supplies,  and  all  such  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  insurance.  (6) 
Personal  allowances.  This  is  one  of 
the  important  parts  of  the  family 
spending  plan,  for  it  gives  each  mem- 
ber a  feeling  of  independence  and  in- 
terest in  cooperating  with  the  plan. 
(7)  Family  development  and  recrea- 
tion. This  includes  creative  and  artis- 
tic development  (music  lessons  or 
development  of  other  skills),  vacation, 
equipment  for  sports  and  other  leisure 
activities.  (8)  Variables.  Differing  lo- 
calities, climates,  and  other  variables 
would  add  to  or  take  from  this  list. 

Discuss: 

John  and  Mary  spend  everything 
they  earn  and  save  nothing.  Discuss 
how  a  budget  plan  can  remedy  this 
situation. 

PLANNING   SAVINGS  AND 
EMERGENCY   FUNDS 

Every  family  should  make 
some  provision  for  saving  in  their 
financial  plan.  Regular  saving 
helps  a  family  to  achieve  a  sense 
of  security.  When  possible,  it 
should  be  large  enough  to  cover 
both  emergency  funds  and  long- 
term  goals  such  as  education, 
missions,  retirement,  vacations, 
and  other  desired  attainments. 
Savings  are  the  result  of  careful 
planning  and,  usually,  the  re- 
nouncing of  some  present  desires. 
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A  SIMPLE  MONTHLY 


MONTH 

ESTIMATED 
INCOME 

FIXED  EXPENDITURES 

BEFORE 
DEDUC- 
TIONS 

TAKE 

HOME 

PAY 

TITHING 

TAXES 

RENT 

AND 

FIXED 

EXPENSES 

DEBTS 

INSURANCE 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

>....»      »,,^r.tkc 

u   and    Pphriiarv 

March  through  December  are  recorded  the  same  as  the  above  two  months- 

In  the  beginning  a  daily  record  should  be  kept  and  the  totals  recorded  in  the  above  form.   (A 

loose-leaf  note-book  will  serve  the  purpose.) 

Most  banks  and  insurance  companies  provide  free  budget  forms  for  the  asking. 


Discuss: 

1.  Sam  and  Ruth  put  away  so 
much  that  they  feel  deprived  and 
frustrated  in  their  everyday  living. 
Why  is  this  unwise? 

2.  There  are  times  when  financial 
demands  are  so  heavy  that  the  entire 
income  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  regu- 
lar living  expenses  so  that  saving 
seems  neither  ijractical  nor  feasible, 
niscuss  possible  solutions. 


MAKING  THE  SPENDING   PLAN 
BALANCE 

Wise  planning  and  conscien- 
tious effort  on  the  part  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  required  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  suc- 


cessful budget  plan,  but  once  it  is 
accomplished  it  will  bring  the  in- 
come, expenditures,  and  savings 
of  the  family  into  a  balance  and 
will  result  in  blessings  of  lasting 
benefit  and  fulfillment  to  all  its 
members. 

WHEN   MAKING  YOUR   BUDGET, 
KEEP   IN   MIND  THE  FOLLOWING 

1.  The  family  should  make  its  own 
plan  to  fit  its  own  particular  situation. 

2.  The  plan  should  be  made  simple 
and  practical. 

3.  The  plan  should  be  realistic — 
neither  overly  ambitious  nor  ultra 
conservative. 

4.    The  plan  should  be  carefully  and 
conscientiously  followed. 


FAMILY  BUDGET  PLAN 


DAILY  EXPENDITURES 

SAVINGS 

EMER- 
GENCIES 

FOOD 

HOUSE- 
HOLD 
SERVICES 

CLOTHING 

CAR 

AND 
TRANS- 
PORTA- 
TION 

MEDICAL 
CARE 

PERSONAL 
ALLOW- 
ANCES 

VARI- 
ABLES 
RECRE- 
ATION 
AND 
OTHER 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS  —  On  Earth  and  in  Heaven 


Alberta   H.  Christensen 

Lesson  1  —  On  Earth  and  in  Heaven 

Reference:  On  Earth  and  in  Heaven  (Melchizedek  Priesthood  Manual  -   1967) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Third  Meeting,  January  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  June  1967 

Objective:  To  consider  the  general  subject  of  law  as  it  affects  mankind, 

and  to  emphasize  that  through  the  operation  of  law  an  immutable 

alliance  binds  earth  to  heaven. 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  impossible,  perhaps  to 
overemphasize  the  importance  of 
law  in  our  lives,  for  man  has  al- 


ways existed  within  a  framework 
of  law.  It  operates  in  all  areas  of 
life  and  in  all  states  of  being. 
Neither  nature  nor  mankind  can 
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be  divorced  from  its  influence. 

Since  the  1967  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  lessons  and  the  Home 
Evening  Manual  focus  "upon  the 
law  and  its  meaning  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  Church  member  and 
as  a  citizen,"  the  Social  Relations 
lessons  of  Relief  Society  will 
correlate  with  this  general  theme. 
This  introductory  lesson  will  in- 
vite discussion  on  the  general 
subject  of  law  as  it  affects  man- 
kind, emphasizing  a  considera- 
tion of  the  immutable  alliance 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

In  a  general  discussion  of  law 
we  may  properly  consider:  (1) 
divine  law  which  is  associated 
with  the  creation  and  operation 
of  the  universe,  spoken  of  as 
natural  law;  (2)  divine  com- 
mandments which  are  associated 
with  man's  individual  develop- 
ment toward  perfection;  and  (3) 
laws  which  ^^re  instituted  by 
man,  by  actual  legislation  or  de- 
veloped through  custom  and 
known  as  ''laws  of  the  land." 

Involved  in  all  law  is  the  factor 
of  enforcement  by  authority, 
whether  that  authority  be  the 
divine  will  of  the  Creator,  or  as 
in  the  area  of  manmade  laws, 
the  compulsion  of  personal  con- 
science, the  authority  of  the 
tribe,  the  community,  or  the 
sovereign  state. 

NATURAL  LAW 

We  associate  the  term  natural 
law  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  creation  and  operation  of  the 
universe.  They  are  basic  and 
they  are  immovable  for  they  are 
eternal.  "The  entire  universe  is 
governed  by  law"  (Smith, 
Joseph  Fielding:  The  Progress 
of  Man,  page  26). 

He  hath  given  a  law  unto  all 


things,   by  which  they  move  in  their 
times  and  their  seasons; 

And  their  courses  are  fixed,  even 
the  courses  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  which  comprehend  the  earth 
and  all  the  planets   (D&C  88:42-43). 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  is 
author  of  the  following  state- 
ments regarding  the  universe  and 
its  operation  by  law: 

...  If  man  has  grown  to  wisdom 
and  is  capable  of  discerning  the  pro- 
priety of  laws  to  govern  nations, 
what  less  can  be  expected  from  the 
Ruler  and  Upholder  of  the  universe? 
Can  we  suppose  that  He  has  a  king- 
dom without  laws?  .  .  .  We  admit  that 
God  is  the  great  source  and  foun- 
tain from  whence  proceeds  all  good; 
that  He  is  perfect  intelligence,  and 
that  His  wisdom  is  alone  sufficient 
to  govern  and  regulate  the  mighty 
creations  and  worlds  which  shine 
and  blaze  with  suih  magnificence  and 
splendor  over  our  heads  as  though 
touched  with  His  finger  and  moved 
by  His  Almighty  word.  And  il  so.  it 
is  done  and  regulated  In  lau  for 
without  law  all  must  certamlv  fall 
into  chaos  (Smith.  Joseph  Fieldinc. 
Compiler:  Teachings  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  page  55). 

In  reference  to  the  fact  that 
law  underlies  and  permeates  the 
very  fabric  of  existence,  since  it 
is  fundamental,  we  read  the 
words  of  the  Nephite  prophet 
Lehi,  who  discussed  with  his  son 
Jacob,  the  law  of  opposition  in 
all  things: 

And  if  ye  shall  say  there  is  no  law, 
ye  shall  also  say  there  is  no  sin.  If 
ye  shall  say  there  is  no  sin,  ye  shall 
also  say  there  is  no  righteousness. 
And  if  there  be  no  righteousness  there 
be  no  happiness.  And  if  there  be  no 
righteousness  nor  happiness  there  be 
no  punishment  nor  misery.  And  if 
these  are  not  there  is  no  God.  And  if 
there  is  no  God  we  are  not,  neither 
the  earth;  for  there  could  have  been 
no  creation  of  things,  neither  to  act 
nor  to  he  acted  upon.  .  .  (2  Nephi 
2:13). 
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CONSISTENCY  IN   NATURE 

That  the  laws  of  nature  oper- 
ate with  consistency  is  evident  to 
those  who  observe  carefully  and 
who  study  seriously  the  physical 
world  in  which  we  live,  for  God's 
house  is  a  house  of  order.  This 
orderliness,  this  consistency  of 
performance,  which  brings  pre- 
dictable results,  indicates  an  in- 
finitely wise  Creator  and  reveals 
an  adherence  to  his  divine  plan. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  say  that  where  nature  appears 
to  us  as  inconsistent  and  capri- 
cious, it  is  because  we  do  not  un- 
derstand all  factors  which  con- 
stitute the  law?  Would  a  miracle 
be  considered  as  such,  if  we  knew 
and  understood  all  facets  of  the 
laws  which  produce  the  miracle? 
The  Lord,  being  omniscient,  can 
perform  miracles  in  his  wisdom, 
however  the  faithful  member  of 
the  Church  depends  on  faith  in 
times  of  stress  in  the  absence  of 
miracles. 

We  may  observe,  also,  that 
when  we  are  in  conflict  with 
natural  law,  whether  consciously 
or  unknowingly,  we  experience 
the  results  of  violation. 

Examples:  1.  Ignorance  of  the  burn- 
ing effect  of  fire  does  not  protect  a 
child's  hand  from  injury,  if  brought 
into  contact  with  a  flame. 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
law  of  gravity  does  not  prevent  one's 
falling  earthward  from  a  cliff. 

REVEALED  TO  ADAM 

Mortal  man's  first  laws  came 
through  revelation  to  Adam  who 
taught  them  to  his  children. 
That  they  were  of  spiritual  im- 
port, defining  the  relationship  of 
man's  earth-experience  with  his 
ultimate  destiny,  may  be  implied 
from  the  following: 

Wherefore,  verily  I  say  unto  you 
that  all  things  unto  me  are  spiritual, 


and  not  at  any  time  have  I  given 
unto  you  a  law  which  was  temporal 
(D&C  29:34). 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
scripture,  may  we  say  that  the 
commandments  of  God  are 
actually  statements  of  divine  law, 
obedience  to  which  will  bring  and 
sustain  man  in  harmony  with 
natural  laws  and  the  will  of  the 
Creator  for  his  children?  Par- 
ticularly relevant  is  the  following 
modem  scripture: 

There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed 
in  heaven  before  the  foundations  of 
this  world,  upon  which  all  blessings 
are  predicated — 

And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing 
from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that 
law  upon  which  it  is  predicated 
(D&C  130:20-21). 

The  scripture  and  the  truth 
which  are  basic  to  this  irrevoc- 
able law  may  be  so  generally 
familiar  to  us  that  we  fail  to 
realize  and  consider  how  actual 
and  fundamental  they  are,  and 
how  specifically  they  apply  to 
even  the  small  details  of  each 
day's  activities.  They  apply  also 
to  the  acquiring  of  qualities  we 
wish  to  incorporate  into  our  per- 
sonalities. 

Class  Involvement  Discussion 

1.  What  particular  disciplines  are 
required  in  order  to  be:  sincere,  kind, 
humble,  gracious,  honest,  and  to  ac- 
quire empathy? 

2.  What  particular  disciplines  are 
required  for  forgiveness?  Can  one 
forgive  an  injury  without  complying 
with  those  disciplines? 

No  reasonable  person  wishes  to 
be  selfish,  for  he  knows  that 
selfishness  alienates  friends,  even 
loved  ones;  he  knows  that  self- 
ishness deprives  a  person  of  the 
capacity  truly  to  love  others. 
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What  are  the  necessary  quali- 
fications one  must  possess  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  law  upon 
which  unselfishness  is  based? 

Class  Involvement  Discussion 

Discuss  other  personal  or 
group  blessings  which  require 
similar  compliance  with  the  laws 
involved.  How  do  the  familiar 
phrases,  cause  and  effect  and 
compensation  in  all  things  relate 
to  the  irrevocable  law  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  modem  scrip- 
ture? 

The  class  members  might  con- 
sider the  following  life  illustra- 
tion: 

Woman  A.  How  I  wish  I  could  play 
the  piano  as  well  as  you  do.  If  I 
could,  I  would  accompany  my  hus- 
band when  he  sings.  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  music. 

Woman  B.  You  don't  really  wish 
you  could  play  the  piano.  If  you  did, 
you  would.  You  would  need,  however, 
to  have  and  acquire  all  that  the  laws 
of  musicianship  demand  —  the  desire, 
the  know-how,  and  consistent  prac- 
ticing. 

LAWS  OF  MAN 

The  laws  of  man  are  not  per- 
fect as  are  the  laws  of  God  be- 
cause they  are  not  made  by  per- 
fect beings.  Latter-day  Saints 
have  been  counseled  to  elect  wise 
and  just  men  to  fill  public  office 
and  to  enact  laws  which  will 
guarantee  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  individual.  (D&C  101:77.) 

In  a  declaration  of  belief  re- 
garding governments  and  laws  in 
general,  we  have  the  following: 

We  believe  .  .  .  that  all  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  enact  such 
laws  as  in  their  own  judgments  are 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  public 
interest;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
holding  sacred  the  freedom  of  con- 
science  (D&C   134:5). 


INFLUENCE  OF  DIVINE  WILL 

Although  most  of  the  posterity 
of  Adam  did  not  obey  the  divine 
laws  which  were  their  heritage, 
the  influence  of  such  laws  is 
found  in  rules  for  himian  con- 
duct which  man  has  legislated 
into  law  through  the  generations. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  de- 
clared: 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
man  departed  from  the  first  teach- 
ings, or  instructions  which  he  re- 
ceived from  heaven  in  the  first  age, 
and  refused  by  his  disobedience  to  be 
governed  by  them.  Consequently,  he 
formed  such  laws  as  best  suited  his 
own  mind,  or  as  he  supposed,  were 
best  adapted  to  his  situation.  But  that 
God  has  influenced  man  more  or  less 
since  that  time  in  the  formation  of 
law  for  his  benefit  we  have  no  hesit- 
ancy in  believing;  for,  as  before  re- 
marked, being  the  source  of  all  good, 
every  just  and  equitable  law  was  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  influenced  by 
Him.  And  though  man  in  his  own 
supposed  wisdom  would  not  admit 
the  influence  of  a  power  superior  to 
his  own,  yet  for  wise  and  great  pur- 
poses, for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
His  creatures,  God  has  instructed 
man  to  form  wise  and  wholesome 
laws,  since  he  had  departed  from  Him 
and  refused  to  be  governed  by  those 
laws  which  God  had  given  by  His 
own  voice  from  on  high  in  the  begin- 
ning (Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Com- 
piler: Teachings  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  page  57.) 

ON   EARTH  AND  IN   HEAVEN 

The  phrase  "On  earth  and  in 
heaven"  suggests  to  the  mind 
something  held  in  common,  held 
by  both  earth  and  heaven.  In 
this  lesson  we  use  the  implica- 
tion of  the  phrase  as  being  some- 
thing shared  for  mutual  benefit, 
as  a  covenant  between  earth  and 
heaven  —  an  alliance  between 
earth-life  and  eternity. 

What  constitutes  this  bond  or 
covenant?  What  are  some  of  the 
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specifics  which  form  this  signifi- 
cant alliance? 

The  laws  of  men,  legislated 
upon  earth,  which  honor  man's 
inherent  right  of  choice,  contri- 
bute to  this  alliance  between 
earth  and  heaven;  also,  all  laws 
which  foster  in  men  a  love  of 
justice,  and  of  brotherly  watch- 
care,  that  motivate  equitable 
self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  less  fortunate; 
laws  which  motivate  men  to  be 
better  individuals  and  thus  ad- 
vance their  progress  toward  per- 
fection, all  these  help  to  ally 
earth  with  heaven. 

Latter-day  Saints  know  that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  for- 
mulated in  the  heavens  and  be- 
stowed as  a  blessing  to  man  in 
the  flesh  and  also  throughout 
eternity,  operates  in  conformity 
with  divine  law.  This  gospel  is  a 
covenant  between  earth  life  and 
eternal  life. 

Class  Involvement  Discussion 

A  covenant  involves  a  promise. 
What  promise  in  this  covenant  does 
God  make?  The  family  of  man  re- 
ceives the  promise  of  immortality.  In 
addition,  and  on  an  individual  basis, 
man  is  promised  eternal  life  in  the 
celestial  kingdom,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant blessings. 

What  promise  in  this  covenant  does 
man  make?  He  promises  to  obey  the 
laws  upon  which  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  are  predicated. 

Both  commandment  and  promise 
bind  us  to  eternity. 

SPECIAL  DELEGATED  POWER 

Associated  with  the  gospel  is 
the  earthly  exercise  of  the  dele- 
gated power  and  authority  of  the 
Priesthood.  Relief  Society  wom- 
en have  studied  its  function. 
They  know  of  and  do  experience 
its  manifold  blessings.  Because  of 
the  sealing  power  of  this  divine 


law  of  authority,  our  departed 
families,  and  the  promises  of 
heaven  are  brought  nearer  to  us. 
Of  the  sealing  power  we  read: 

It  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a  very 
bold  doctrine  that  we  talk  of  a  power 
which  records  or  binds  on  earth  and 
binds  in  heaven.  Nevertheless,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  whenever  the  Lord 
has  given  a  dispensation  of  the  priest- 
hood to  any  man  by  actual  revelation, 
or  any  set  of  men,  this  power  has 
always  been  given.  Hence,  whatso- 
ever those  men  did  in  authority,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  did  it  truly 
and  faithfully,  and  kept  a  proper  and 
faithful  record  of  the  same,  it  be- 
came a  law  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
and  could  not  be  annulled,  according 
to  the  decrees  of  the  great  Jehovah 
(D&C  128:9). 

Now,  the  nature  of  this  ordinance 
consists  in  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  wherein  it  is  granted  that 
whatsoever  you  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven   (D&C  128:8). 

The  President  of  the  Church 
alone  holds  the  keys  of  this 
sacred  Priesthood  power.  Its 
function  and  use  are  regulated  by 
a  divine  edict. 

Supreme  in  this  alliance  is  the 
Savior  himself  —  the  Creator  of 
both  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  the 
Mediator  —  man's  Advocate 
with  the  Father  —  and  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  divine  law.  How 
very  blessed  is  all  mankind 
through  this  alliance! 

For  Discussion 

How  may  family  members  be 
taught  to  honor  and  respect  civil  law 
and  to  appreciate  its  protection  and 
security? 

For  Home-doing 

Analyze  two  or  three  virtues  you 
would  like  to  acquire  or  to  improve, 
as  to  the  disciplines  jiecessary  for 
their  acquisition.  Intensify  your  effort 
to  acquire  them,  by  specific  and  con- 
sistent action. 
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CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 
Ideals  of  Womanhood  in  Relation  to  Home  and  the  Family 


Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 

Lesson  3  —  Humility  Yields  Strength 

"Humility  like  darkness  reveals  the  heavenly  lights." 

Henry  David  Thoreau 

Northern  Hemisphere:    Fourth  Meeting,  January  1967 
Southern   Hemisphere:   May  1967 

Objective:  As  she  is  teachable,  a  woman  is  able  to  help  others  become 
receptive  to  the  inner  strengths  of  meekness  and  gentility. 


■  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the 
majority  of  Christians  still  sub- 
scribe to  the  Christian  virtue, 
humility,  yet  who  among  us  has 
ever  seen  a  plea  for  a  humble 
young  man  or  woman  in  "Help 
Wanted"  advertisements?  We 
can't  quite  explain  this  away  by 
insisting  that  business  is  a  world 
apart;  for  our  general  teachings 
to  children,  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  are  consistent  in  their 
support  of  standing  up  for  rights, 
being  at  the  top  of  the  class,  and 
winning  in  sports. 

We  seldom  think  positively 
about  humility.  If  we  consider 
it  at  all,  it  is  usually  as  a  counter 
to  pride.  Almost  invariably  it 
carries  connotations  of  weakness. 

The  writers  who  illuminate  the 
concept  of  humility  in  this 
month's  lesson  share  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  an  attitude  rather 
than  a  state  and  that  it  can  be 
a  dynamic,  positive  force  in  our 
lives  if  we  understand  it. 

The  short  poems  which  open 
our  consideration  of  humility  re- 
flect markedly  different  views. 
Emily  Dickinson's  short  lines 
stress  the  independence  yet  uni- 
fying effect  of  humility.  Whit- 
tier's  "First  Day  Thoughts" 
points  out  the  self-discipHne  that 
conscious    humility    brings,    and 


Bunyan's  "The  Shepherd  Boy's 
Song"  emphasizes  the  dynamic 
contentment  of  the  humble.  In 
"The  Guests  of  Mrs.  Timms," 
humility  is  saved  from  identifica- 
tion with  timidity  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  in  "Mother,"  we  find 
the  difference  between  service 
and  servility  clearly  illustrated. 
John  Woolman  concludes  the 
section  with  a  record  of  his  per- 
sonal experience  which  shows 
that  control  is  basic  to  meekness 
that  can  result  in  spiritual 
growth. 

In  humility  so  presented  we 
truly  see  the  heavenly  lights.  For 
as  we  read  it  begins  to  become 
evident  that  humility  is  more 
than  the  absence  of  vanity.  It 
exists  as  an  unassuming — ^but 
immensely  positive  and  powerful 
— source  of  strength.  It  is  not 
given  by  default  but  must  be 
achieved  in  effort  as  rewarding  as 
it  is  quiet. 

(From  introduction  to  Section 
III  of  text,  paragraphs  2  and  3.) 

LINES   FROM   EMILY   DICKINSON 

How  happy  is  the  little  stone 
That  rambles  in  the  road  alone, 
And  doesn't  care  about  careers, 
And  exigencies  never  fears; 
Whose  coat  of  elemental  brown 
A  passing  Universe  put  on; 
And  independent  as  the  sun, 
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Associates  or  glows  alone, 
Fulfilling  absolute  decree 
In  casual  simplicity. 

Despite  the  casual  tone  of 
these  lines,  the  explicit  glories  of 
humility  are  revealed  with  preci- 
sion that  repays  the  closest 
analysis.  The  choice  of  words  is 
especially  exciting.  Note  "ram- 
bles" in  the  second  line,  for  in- 
stance. Miss  Dickinson  apparent- 
ly feels  that  it  is  too  easy  to 
equate  having  goals  and  direc- 
tion with  a  positive  approach  to 
life.  As  the  next  line  suggests, 
some  "careers"  may  not  be  posi- 
tive. Further  suggestion  that 
freedom  from  the  dictates  of 
vanity  can  be  appealing  is  given 
in  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
not  put  on  our  own  outer  cover- 
ing in  slavish  adherence  to  fash- 
ion but  should  let  nature  clothe 
us  with  that  which  is  essential 
and  appropriate. 

To  reduce  one's  life  to  essen- 
tials is  not  to  take  the  easy  path, 
for  such  reduction  requires  dis- 
criminating choice,  and  when 
one  has  arrived  at  the  truly  im- 
portant, it  is  a  comfort  to  find 
that  the  truth  unites  all  people 
who  are  anxiously  seeking  it. 

FIRST  DAY  THOUGHTS 

In   calm    and    cool    and    silence,    once 
again 
I    find    my    old    accustomed    place 

among 
My  brethren,  where,  perchance,  no 

human  tongue 
Shall     utter     words;     where     never 
hymn  is  sung, 
Nor  deep-toned  organ  blown,  nor  cen- 
ser swung. 
Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  pic- 
tured pane. 
There,    syllabled    by    silence,    let    me 

hear 
The   still   small    voice    which    reached 

the  i)rophet's  ear; 
Read  in  mv  heart  a  still  diviner  law 


Than    Israel's    leader    on    his    tables 

saw! 
There  let  me  strive  with  each  beset- 
ting sin, 
Recall   my   wandering  fancies,   and 

restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain; 
And,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made 
plain. 
May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk 
therein, 
Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  self- 
ish gain. 
With  backward  glances  and  reluctant 

tread. 
Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread, 
But,   cheerful,   in  the   light  around 

me  thrown. 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service 

led; 
Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my 
own, 
Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His 
strength  alone! 

Few  groups  have  sought  more 
earnestly  to  become  receptive  to 
the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience 
than  the  Society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers  of  which  Whittier  was  a 
member.  "First  Day  Thoughts" 
is  typical  of  Quaker  effort  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  God  as  that 
will  is  made  manifest  in  the  heart. 

THE  SHEPHERD  BOY'S  SONG 

This  little  poem  occurs  in  the 
second  part  of  Pilgrim's  Progress 
in  which  Christian's  wife  and 
children  undertake  to  follow 
their  husband  and  father.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Greatheart, 
the  pilgrims  reach  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation.  Here  they  come  up- 
on a  coarsely  clad  shepherd  boy 
and  listen  to  his  artless  song. 

THE   SHEPHERD  BOY'S  SONG 

He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 

He  that  is  low,  no  pride; 
He  that  is  humble,  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  his  guide, 
I  am  content  with  what  I  have. 

Little  be  it,  or  much; 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave. 

Because  thou  savest  such. 
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Fulness  to  such,  a  burden  is, 

That  go  on  pilgrimage; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss. 

Is  best  from  age  to  age. 

—John  Bunyan    (1628-1688) 

The  theme  of  these  hnes  is  con- 
tentment, which  gives  earthly 
peace  of  mind  yet  prepares  us 
to  accept  heaven^s  bounty. 

The  contentment  which  Bun- 
yan emphasizes  is  not  resigna- 
tion. It  is  awareness  that  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
truly  good  by  ridding  ourselves 
of  the  false.  Whittier's  self-dis- 
cipline enables  him  to  give  both 
personal  and  general  meaning  to 
his  religious  worship.  Bunyan 
would  divest  himself  of  obvious 
world  cares.  Whittier  must  fore- 
go the  religious  devices  which 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  worship,  but 
which  actually  get  in  the  way  of 
a  simple,  responsible  relationship 
with  God.  In  both  cases  there  is 
a  yielding  of  one's  own  will  to 
the  will  of  God,  but  in  neither 
case  is  the  surrender  one  of  weak- 
ness. It  takes  all  the  strength  we 
can  muster  to  achieve  the  recep- 
tive attitude  that  is  a  critical 
characteristic  of  humility. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  MRS.   TIMMS 

This  story  by  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  gives  us  both  positive  and 
negative  views  of  humility.  The 
two  main  characters,  Mrs.  Flagg 
and  Miss  Pickett,  demonstrate 
that  humility  is  neither  uncer- 
tainty nor  timidity.  In  fact,  the 
counterfeit  meekness  they  dis- 
play is  frighteningly  close  to 
vanity.  It  hardly  matters  that 
Miss  Pickett  is  really  rather  sen- 
sitive; she  may  see  her  problem 
more  clearly  than  the  obtuse 
Mrs.  Flagg,  but  she  really  does 
very  little  about  it.  One  cannot 
be  truly  humble  by  being  sensi- 


tive only  to  oneself. 

Only  Nancy  Fell,  who  is  hardly 
more  than  an  afterthought  for 
the  visitors,  exemplifies  the 
humility  which  can  reach  out  to 
others  without  affectation.  In  her 
own  lack  of  ostentation,  she  can 
make  others  feel  wanted  and 
special.  Since  she  is  not  preoc- 
cupied with  herself,  she  can  listen 
to  others  tell  of  their  experiences. 
How  revealing  of  Miss  Fell's  real 
compassion  for  her  visitors  is 
Miss  Pickett's  comment  concern- 
ing how  "desirous"  she  was  to 
have  them  recount  to  her  the  de- 
tails of  a  recent  church  confer- 
ence. Someone  as  humble  as 
Nancy  Fell  might  not  need  to 
pretend  interest.  Quite  possibly 
she  was  capable  of  getting  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  simplest  account. 
Henry  David  Thoreau  once  in- 
sisted that  wealth  was  not  a 
matter  of  accumulation  but  of  re- 
ducing your  wants  so  they  could 
be  satisfied.  It  is  almost  a  shock 
to  realize  that  Nancy  Fell  had  so 
prepared  herself  that  she  could 
actually  enjoy  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Flagg  and  Miss  Pickett! 

Class  Discussion 

Do  we  feel  any  sympathy  with  Mrs. 
Flagg  or  Miss  Pickett?  Will  their  ex- 
perience in  this  story  change  them? 
What  meaning  does  it  have  to  you? 

MOTHER 

This  excerpt  from  the  novel  by 
Kathleen  Norris  contrasts  not 
only  the  impatience  of  youth 
with  the  serenity  of  age,  but, 
more  significantly,  lets  us  partic- 
ipate as  a  vain  young  girl  starts 
to  become  a  humble,  mature 
woman.  Few  stories  show  the 
"gladness"  of  humility  more  ef- 
fectively. Professor  Penison's 
comment  that  he  has  finally  dis- 
covered what  Margaret's  mother 
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"gets  out"  of  unending  effort  and 
sacrifice,  is  revealing:  "There's 
something  magnificent  in  a  wom- 
an like  your  mother,  who,  in- 
stead of  one  destiny,  starts  eight! 
Responsibility — that's  what  peo- 
ple are  afraid  of!  But  it  seems  to 
me  there's  no  responsibility  like 
that  of  decreeing  that  young 
lives  simply  shall  not  he.'" 

These  lines  catch  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  Mrs.  Paget's 
humility.  It  is  a  humility  bom  of 
willing  service,  anxious  love.  Mrs. 
Paget  is  not  a  doormat,  and  she 
is  not  stupid.  She  has  chosen  her 
role  gladly  and  realistically. 
Providing  for  a  family  of  ten  on 
a  limited  income  means  that 
some  of  the  so-called  amenities  of 
life  must  go.  But  her  attitude  is 
not  a  resigned  one.  She  is  not 
simply  "putting  up"  with  cir- 
cumstance; she  is  adapting  to  it 
both  skillfully  and  happily.  True 
humility  is  not  achieved  by 
resentful  acceptance.  Remember 
the  tactful  but  pointed  comment 
of  Alma  (Alma  32)  to  the  poor 
who  had  been  denied  entry  to 
places  of  worship  in  The  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  is  not  our  condition 
but  our  attitude  that  is  crucial. 

Class  Discussion 

At  what  point  does  service  become 
servility?  In  "Mother,"  what  really 
helps  Margaret  most  in  her  re-under- 
standing of  her  family? 

FROM  THE   JOURNAL  OF  JOHN 
WOOLIVIAN 

John  Woolman's  Journal 
shares  with  Pilgrim's  Progress 
the  praise  which  is  always  due 
the  simple  account  which  never 
turns  into  the  superficial.  Wool- 
man's  humility  is  that  of  deliber- 
ately narrowed  choice.  His  happi- 
ness is  that  which  accompanies 
being  in  control  of  circumstances 
rather  than  being  controlled  by 


circumstance.  Nothing  is  more 
impressive  in  Woolman's  writing 
than  his  willingness  to  face  the 
consequences  of  his  choices.  He 
doesn't  pretend  that  making  his 
wants  few  is  necessarily  easy;  it 
is  only  "through  the  mercies  of 
the  Almighty"  that  he  learns  to 
be  content  with  little.  But  once 
having  learned  this  lesson,  he 
can  make  his  deliberate  poverty 
rewarding. 

This  modest  Quaker  was 
persuaded  to  publish  his  journal 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  inspire 
others  to  do  good  works.  It  is 
appropriate  to  conclude  this  les- 
son with  the  words  of  a  man  who 
so  successfully  avoided  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  humility — being 
proud  of  one's  lack  of  pride.  As 
someone  has  put  it  flippantly 
but  truly,  the  hardest  part  of 
being  humble  is  not  to  wear  your 
humility  pin!  Woolman's  Journ- 
al is  saved  from  preachment, 
which  is  fatally  easy  to  discount 
or  ignore,  by  its  focus  on  one 
man's  experience.  One  can  evalu- 
ate experience  but  not  argue  it. 
Woolman's  final,  tactful  advice 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  might  be  corrupted  by 
it,  is  to  remember  not  his  own 
advice  but  that  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  Few  writers  have  been 
able  to  combine  the  forthright 
and  tlie  humble  with  the  endur- 
ing success  manifest  in  John 
Woolman's  Journal. 

Class  Discussion 

To  what  extent  do  you  agree 
with  Woolman  that  "every  de- 
gree of  luxury  hath  some  con- 
nection with  evil"?  Note  the  con- 
text in  which  this  is  put,  and  his 
careful  qualifications  in  the  state- 
ment itself. 
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MOTHER-OF-PEARL 

Susan   Diane  Clement 

My  mother  means  a  loving  smile 
Upon  life's  stormy  sea; 
A  gentle  hand,  a  knowing  heart, 
All  these,  and  more,  to  me. 

She  laughs  with  me  and  shares  my  joys, 
Shares  all  my  sorrows,  too; 
She  gives  me  strength,  and  when   I  fall. 
She  starts  me  out  anew. 

She  has  borne  her  heavy  load 

Long  and  valiantly — 

Without  her  life's  companion. 

She  has  been  father  and  mother  to  me. 

O  Lord,  wilt  thou  watch  over  her 
And  give  her  strength  the  while 
Until  the  day  she's  called  away. 
My  mother  and  her  smile. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR 

Verda   F.  Welch 

If  God   should   close  a  door  to  thee, 
Another  door  will  of>ened   be. 

Our  path   is   not  illumined   clear. 
Walk  thou  by  faith,  said  he. 
I'll  gently   lead  thee  by  the   hand; 
I'll   bless  and   comfort  thee. 

The  sorrow  and  the  tears  that  flow; 
The  trouble,   and  the   loss 
Are   part  of   life's  refining  fire 
To  sift  thee  from  the  dross. 

The  fire  will   but  humble  thee. 
And  help  thee  see  more  clear 
The   heavy   load  thy  brother  bears; 
His  heartache,   and   his  fear. 

In    loving  service  thou   shalt  find 
New   vistas,    rich   and    rare; 
A   recompense,   a   joy  so  sweet. 
And   glory  of   heaven   there. 


SOUTHERN  TEMPLE  TOUR 

October  24 

HAWAII 

October  1 1 

HAWAII 

November  1  8 

ROSE   PARADE 

December  27 

HAWAII 

January  1 967 

MEXICO 

February  1  967 

Margaret  Lund  Tours 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

328-8982  485-2444 
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Reflections  on  75  years 
o£  producing  Utah  sugar— 


The  making  of  Utah  sugar  was  first 
tried  in  1850  when  the  early  pio- 
neers purchased  machinery  in  Eng- 
land. These  determined  men  took 
it  by  boat  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
loaded  the  machinery  into  52  ox- 
drawn  wagons,  and  brought  it  to  Utah. 
Efforts  to  produce  sugar  with  this 
equipment  failed  because  they  had 
not  obtained  adequate  technical 
knowledge  with  the  machinery. 

However,  when  the  first  sugar  was 
produced  in  Lehi,  Utah,  on  October 
15,  1891,  there  was  almost  a  riot  of 


people  buying  the  sugar.  From  Octo- 
ber 15  to  December  17  approximately 
1,250,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  pro- 
duced. All  of  this  sugar  was  sold  in 
Utah.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  the 
product  of  this  new  "home  industry" 
was  so  strong  that  the  factory  could 
not  fill  all  the  orders.  Today  the 
U  and  I  Sugar  Company  produces 
approximately  600,463,000  pounds 
each  year  of  the  finest,  purest  sugar 
made  and  distributes  it  in  many 
Western  and  Mid-western  states. 
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Margery  S.  Stewart 

God,  thou  hast  left 

The  blue  doors  open. 

There  are  no  bars 

Saying,  thus  far,  no 

Farther.  Stars 

Swing  down  to  tantalize 

And  bless. 

They  cry,  swing  on  us, 

Perchance  reach  him. 

Choose  the  perilous. 

The  sun  in  the  gold  air 

Blazes  the  thin  paths 

And  draws  us  all  day 

To  be  consumed  by  him. 

Fall  the  dear  dross  away. 

The  light  from  the  open 

Stairway  searches  our  fires, 

To  see  if  any  be  lighted 

By  our  love  for  him. 

If  ever  so  small  a  one 

Be  sighted. 

What  a  shout  goes  up! 

What  a  cry  and  bending 

Down  of  angels  .  .  .  though 

They  find 

Only  one  traveler  weeping 

In  the  dusk,  blind, 

Caught  between  flame  and  flame. 

Burned,  thirsting,  stricken, 

Hunted,  but  obdurate,  still 

Reaching  for  him  to  quicken. 

The  instant  whisper  comes 

From  the  highest  sphere.  .  .  . 

Climb,  my  son,  continue, 

I  am  here. 
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My  dear  friend  Mrs.  Marvin  B.  Greene 
of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  subscribed  to 
the  Magazine  foi*  me  for  several 
years.  Although  she  moved  away  from 
Knoxville  many  years  ago,  the  Mag- 
azine,  ifi  its  visits,  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  our  friendship  across  the 
miles.  I  enjoy  the  stories,  the  beautiful 
pictures,  the  delicious  recipes,  the 
lovely  poems  (which  seem  to  just  fit 
my  needs),  and  the  handwork.  The 
Magazine  reminds  me  of  the  verse  in 
the  Bible:  "He  hath  made  everything 
beautiful  in  his  time." 

Mrs.  John  Flowers 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

I  wish  to  thank  Mary  Scopes  for  illus- 
trating my  story  "That  Certain  Sparkle" 
(April  1966)  so  beautifully.  She  cer- 
tainly adds  that  final  touch  that  a  story 
needs.  The  April  issue  is  just  wonderful 
throughout.  I  am  sending  a  copy  to  a 
friend  in  Germany  who  was  a  mission 
mother  to  my  son.  She  has  learned  the 
English  language  the  past  two  years, 
and  writes  to  me  faithfully. 

Frances  C.  Yost 
Bancroft,  Idaho 

The  Relief  Society  and  the  Magazine 
are  both  a  tangible  help  in  improving 
my  marriage  and  in  rearing  four  beauti- 
ful children — ^three  boys  and  a  girl  my 
husband  and  I  have  been  blessed  with. 
Of  particular  interest  to  me  are  the 
thoughtful  and  well-written  lessons  in 
literature,  and,  of  course,  I  especially 
like  the  poetry. 

Donna  F.  Swain 

St.  Paul  Park 

Minnesota 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine  was  a  gift 
from  my  mother-in-law  five  years  ago, 
when  I  joined  the  Church.  Since  then, 
I  have  found  helpful  hints  and  beauti- 
ful stories  and  pictures  to  help  in  rear- 
ing my  children,  and  in  growing  within 
myself.  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  I  will  be  able  to  pour  out  the  joy 
I  have  received  to  help  others.  Al- 
though my  mother  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Church,  she  also  enjoys  re- 
ceiving the   Magazine. 

Marlene  Spriggs 
Covina,  California 


I  enjoy  the  Magazine  so  much,  especially 
since  I  am  not  able  to  get  out  to 
meetings.  I  enjoy  the  poems  and  stories 
and  tfie  gospel  messages.  To  see  the 
pictures  ^f  the  Singing  Mothers  brings 
back  memories.  I  cannot  sing  very  well 
since  my  accident,  but  I  am  happy  that 
so  many  can  sing.  It  is  a  wonderful 
privilege  to  sing  in  the  Tabernacle,  and 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
sing  there,  and  partake  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  in  that  house.  Thanks,  also, 
for  the  recipes  in  the  Magazine,  and 
the  sewing  and  handwork  features.  I 
loved  all  the  decorative  features  in  the 
December  Magazine.  All  of  the  covers 
are  lovely,  too. 

Martha  Steffensen  Brokaw 
Preston,  Idaho 

May  I  say  how  very  grateful  I  am  for 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  and  for 
the  beautiful  poems.  As  a  convert,  and 
as  a  recent  emigrant  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  from  England,  I  am  trying  to 
build  a  new  life.  Having  a  little  time 
to  spare,  and  not  having  any  ideas  as 
how  to  spend  it,  I  picked  up  the  March 
Relief  Society  Magazine  and  came 
across  the  article  "This  Day  Is  Mine," 
by  Helen  A.  Nielsen.  Thank  you  for 
showing  me  how  to  spend  this  day  that 
is  mine,  and  for  being  so  very  blessed. 

Joan  E.  Gifford 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  returned  recently  from  a  visit  to  Utah, 
where  I  was  visiting  relatives  who  be- 
long to  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  I  am  a  Baptist,  but 
I  have  received  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  went  to  a  Relief 
Society  work  meeting  with  my  niece 
and  enjoyed  every  minute.  I  think  all 
the  women  are  wonderful,  and  I  have 
never  seen  more  friendly  people.  I  have 
visited  Utah  six  times,  and  I  love  it 
there. 

Mrs.  Martha  Woods 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

I  enjoyed  the  May  frontispiece  poem 
"Place  of  Prayer,"  by  Marilyn  McMeen 
Miller.  It  is  interesting  to  see  new  talent 
and  different  types  of  poetry. 

Lois  S.  Clayton 
Englewood,  Colorado 
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In  March  1840,  Elder  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  exuberant  with  joy  and 
gratitude  over  the  truths  re- 
vealed anew  through  the  restored 
gospel,  released  his  feelings  in 
poetic  words  which  were  pub- 
lished on  the  first  page  of  the 
initial  number  of  the  Millennial 
Star,  and  later  set  to  music.  As 
we,  too,  have  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge  and  the  blessings 
which  have  come  to  us  through 
modem  revelation,  we  have  sung 
the  words  penned  by  Elder  Pratt 
with  depth  of  feeling: 

The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee, 
Lo,  Zion's  standard  is  unfurled. 
The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
Majestic  rises  on  the  world. 

Truly  women  should  rejoice  in 
the  brighter  day  which  dawned 
for  womankind  with  the  restora- 
tion. As  the  rays  of  the  gospel 
shed  their  light  upon  the  earth, 
the  lofty  position  accorded  wom- 
an in  the  gospel  plan  and  the 
importance  of  her  divinely  or- 
dained earthly  mission  were 
made  clearly  visible,  and  new 
vistas  for  development  and  pur- 
poseful living,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Priesthood,  were 
opened  to  her  view. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  appears  to 
have    been    little    consideration 
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given  to  the  divine  nature  and  student  with  board  and  room  as 
destiny  of  woman,  and  hfe  for  the  teaching  wage.  When  educa- 
her  encompassed  but  few  of  the  tion  ventured   beyond  the    pri- 
opportunities     and     advantages  mary  level,  it  was  for  the  benefit 
contemplated  in  the  gospel  plan,  of  the  male,  and  teaching  became 
Let  us  briefly  review  her  position  work  for  the  schoolmaster,  not 
and   circumstances.  True,   it   is  the  schoolmistress, 
hard  to  arrive  at  a  precisely  clear  In   the   field   of   religion   she 
picture  which  might  be  appHed  had  the  privilege  of  organizing 
to  every  woman  of  that  day.  The  ladies  aid  societies,  though  after 
differing  economic  and  social  cir-  a  timid  and  limited  fashion.  Most 
cumstances,    the    varied    condi-  churches    seem    to    have    main- 
tions  and  cultures  of  her  area  of  tained  their  female  society,  with 
residence,  the  western  movement  the  women  being  allowed  to  dec- 
in  America  which  demanded  un-  orate  and  tend  the  altars,  meet 
usual    adaptations   in    order    to  for. prayer  and  religious  discus- 
meet  the  requirements   of   sur-  sion,  sew  for  the  church,  and  ad- 
vival — all  had  bearing  on  the  life  minister  to  the  poor  through  the 
of  a  woman.  This  we  know,  how-  earnings    acquired    through    the 
ever,    her    world    was    in    large  sale  of  their  own  products.  They 
measure  her  home,  her  Church,  were  forbidden,  however,  to  have 
and  her  neighborhood.   Life  for  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
the   average   woman    was   hard.  The     political     privileges     of 
and  many  shackles  boimd  her  in  women  were  nil.  There  had  been 
the  development  of  her  talents  sporadic  women's  clubs  of  a  sort 
and  in  the  exercise  of  her  abili-  — neighbors  meeting  together  for 
ties,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  sociability   and   the   exercise   of 
her  God-ordained  free  agency.  their  minds — with  some  groups 
There  were   rigid   barriers   of  working  in  a  haphazard  fashion 
law  against  property  holding  and  for  the  public  good.  These  clubs 
guardianship   of  children.    Most  were  poorly  organized,  however, 
industries  refused  to  employ  her  and    affairs    were    largely    con- 
and  those  which  did  offered  her  trolled  by  husbands  of  the  mem- 
only    routine    labor    with    long  bers. 

hours  and  low  pay.  The  taboos  In  1833,  a  few  bold   women 

of  society  on  education  and  pub-  formed  the  first  woman's   club 

lie    expression,    along    with    the  with    a    political    purpose — the 

prevalent  superstition  which  held,  Philadelphia   Female    Anti-Slav- 

"the  weak,   feminine  brain,   in-  ery  Society.  The  furor  which  this 

capable  of  serious  thinking  .  .  ."  aroused  is  described  in  the  book, 

shackled  her   personal  develop-  Angels  and  Amazons,  issued  by 

ment.    The    advantages    of    ed-  the  National  Council  of  Women 

ucation  were  extremely  hmited.  of  the  United  States  in  1935.  It 

Colleges   of  higher  learning  did  states  that  the  woman  who  iden- 

not  admit  her.  True,  women  had  tified  herself  with  this  group  was 

served  as  teachers  of  a  sort,  but  regarded  as  bold  and  unwise  in- 

they  were  primary  teachers  in-  deed,   for  a   respectable  woman 

structing  only  in  the  three  "Rs."  did  not  speak  in  pubhc,  nor  did 

They    received    miserable    pay,  she   organize   in   behalf   of   any 

usually  living  in  the  home  of  a  political  cause.  At  the  first  con- 
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vention  held  by  this  gropp,  a  mob 
roared  outside  the  meeting  place, 
and  following  the  meeting,  the 
building  was  burned. 

With  such  conditions  for  wom- 
an extant,  came  the  Ught  of  the 
gospel,  dispelling  darkness,  in- 
justice, and  bigotry,  and  glorify- 
ing woman  as  a  beloved  daughter 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  with  a 
divinely  ordained  mission  in  earth 
life.  It  illumined  the  paths  that 
led  to  the  development  of  her 
divine  mission.  It  opened  for  her 
endless  doors  of  opportunity. 

The  doctrines  and  teachings  of 
the  restored  Church  were  ex- 
plicit with  regard  to  woman  and 
removed  for  all  time  the  age-old 
controversy  of  woman's  rights 
versus  man's  rights. 

The  late  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe, 
in  an  article  published  in  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine,  clearly 
sets  forth  some  of  these  doctrines 
and  teachings  as  follows: 

.  .  .  she  (woman)  bears  joint  respon- 
sibility with  man  in  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  God  .  .  .  full  equality  has 
been  provided  in  the  Church  between 
man  and  woman.  They  are  equal  in 
opportimity,  privilege,  and  rights. 
They  have  a  common  destiny,  which 
as  free  agents  they  may  attain  or  lose 
through  their  own  actions.  .  .  . 

It  [the  Church]  has  given  her  full 
rights  of  suffrage  and  property  owner- 
ship. It  recognizes  her  equal  mental 
powers  with  those  of  man  and  the 
right  to  use  her  inborn  talents  to  the 
fulL  .  .  . 

This  equaUty  does  not  ignore  the 
natural  differences  between  man  and 
woman.  Woman  is  the  child-bearer 
and  child-rearer.  .  .  .  Man  is  pro- 
vider of  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  the  family.  This  does  not  reduce 
woman  to  a  dependent.  ...  It  [family 
life]  is  ...  a  cooperative  enterprise 
based  upon  a  divinely  ordained  divi- 
sion of  labor  for  forming,  maintaining, 
and  protecting  the  unit  of  society 
known  as  the  family.  .  .  . 


The  family  must  have  organization. 
The  man  ...  is  by  divine  decree  the 
head  or  presiding  officer.  .  .  .  To  him 
is  committed  the  Priesthood  .  .  .  but 
the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the 
Priesthood  thus  conferred  are  shared 
by  the  wife  and,  as  needed,  by  every 
member  of  the  family.  .  .  .  The  highest 
blessings  [available  in  the  temple]  are 
only  conferred  upon  a  man  and  wom- 
an ..  .  jointly.  Neither  can  receive 
them  alone. 

If  she  [woman]  accepts  gladly  the 
glorious  gift  of  motherhood,  she  may 
use  whatever  time  and  strengfth  re- 
main in  the  exercise  of  her  talents. 

.  .  .  The  privilege  of  self-expression 
belongs  to  her.  .  .  .  She  may  enter  in- 
dustry, education,  the  professions  — 
every  worthwhile  pursuit  with  the 
good  will  of  all. 

Dr.  Widtsoe  continues,  "Di- 
vinely commissioned,  in  her 
keeping  are  the  choice  spirits 
who  have  come  to  earth  to  win 
an  earthly  body. ...  In  her  hands 
lies  the  future  of  the  race"  (Re- 
lief Society  Magazine,  June- July, 
1943,  pp.  372-375). 

This  was  new  doctrine,  greatly 
at  variance  with  prevailing  be- 
liefs in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  1830  when  the  Church  was 
organized,  there  came  a  startling 
innovation  for  woman  when  she 
was  granted  by  the  Church  the 
religious  vote.  Through  revela- 
tion, the  Lord  directed  the 
Prophet,  Oliver  Cowdery,  and 
John  Whitmer:  "And  all  things 
shall  be  done  by  common  consent 
in  the  church  .  .  ."  (D&C  26:2). 

We  remind  ourselves  that,  in 
1830,  no  woman  and  few  men 
voted  in  any  church  body,  and 
no  woman  had  political  franchise. 

In  1842,  the  work  of  the  wom- 
en in  building  the  kingdom  hav- 
ing been  accepted  of  the  Lord 
as  testified  by  the  Prophet  when 
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he  said,  "your  offerings  are  ac- 
cepted of  the  Lord,"  the  women 
were  given  by  the  Lord  through 
the  Prophet  an  organization  es- 
tabHshed  according  to  the  laws 
of  heaven — The  Female  Relief 
Society  of  Nauvoo,  now  known 
as  the  Relief  Society  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  This  organization 
was  the  medium  through  which 
women  might  express  themselves, 
find  opportunity  for  personal  de- 
velopment and  service,  and  more 
effectively  do  the  women's  part 
in  building  the  kingdom. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Nauvoo,  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  declared: 

I  now  turn  the  key  in  your  behalf 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  this 
Society  shall  rejoice,  and  knowledge 
and  intelligence  shall  flow  down  from 
this  time  henceforth;  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  better  days  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  who  shall  be  made  to  rejoice 
and  pour  forth  blessings  on  your 
heads  {DHC  IV,  page  607). 

According  to  Elder  Bruce  R. 
McConkie  in  an  article  published 
in  the  Relief  Society  Magazine: 

By  turning  the  key  [in  behalf  of 
women]  the  Prophet  delegated  to  the 
duly  appointed  officers  of  the  new 
organization  a  portion  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  Priesthood 
they  were  now  authorized  to  direct, 
control,  and  govern  the  affairs  of  the 
society.  .  .  Under  this  appointment 
their  lawful  acts  would  be  recognized 
by  the  Lord  and  he  would  work  with 
them  in  the  rolling  forth  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  sphere  assigned  to  them 
(Relief  Society  Magazine,  March, 
1950,  page  151). 

The  significant  statement  by 
the  Prophet  with  regard  to  turn- 
ing the  key  in  behalf  of  women 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  an 
extensive     educational    program 


for  women  has  been  established 
and  carried  forward  by  Relief 
Society.  The  program  includes, 
as  expressed  by  President  Lo- 
renzo Snow,  "a  study  of  those 
subjects  which  tend  toward  the 
elevation  and  advancement  of 
women  along  all  lines  of  thought 
and  action."  This  statement  is 
also  the  basis  for  the  Society's 
benevolent  activities. 

That  our  pioneer  women  caught 
the  vision  and  the  imphcations 
of  all  the  privileges  outlined  for 
woman  in  the  gospel  plan  is 
abundantly  evident.  That  they 
sensed  their  responsibility  to  dis- 
seminate these  truths  is  also  ap- 
parent. Their  pioneer  publica- 
tion bore  the  title,  Woman^s 
Exponent  —  exponent  meaning 
expounder,  interpreter,  cham- 
pion, representative.  On  the  front 
page  of  the  publication,  directly 
under  the  name,  was  the  caption, 
"The  Rights  of  the  Women  of 
Zion,  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations." 

The  organization  of  Relief  So- 
ciety with  the  significant  pro- 
nouncement of  turning  the  key 
in  behalf  of  woman  preceded,  by 
six  years,  the  first  public  declara- 
tion made  by  women  demanding 
equal  social,  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  political  rights — a 
declaration  issued  at  the  Seneca 
Falls  Convention  called  by  a 
small  but  determined  body  of 
women  known  as  the  National, 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association. 

This  declaration  is  generally  re- 
garded in  the  United  States  as 
the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
woman's  movement — a  move- 
ment that  has  gained  momentum 
with  each  passing  year  until,  to- 
day, women  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, and  in  most  nations  they 
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are  a  power  to  be  recognized  in 
national  life. 

In  the  struggle  of  woman  for 
emancipation,  woman  suffrage 
and  the  right  to  hold  public  of- 
fice have  been  prime  goals.  Utah 
women  were  early  granted  suf- 
frage. Even  in  the  territorial  days 
they  enjoyed  the  elective  fran- 
chise. They  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  national  woman's 
suffrage  movement  in  the  United 
States  which  culminated  in  the 
adoption  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution 
in  1920,  granting  women  of  this 
nation  full  suffrage. 

The  struggle  for  suffrage  still 
goes  on  in  a  number  of  countries; 
a  few  have  recently  won  these 
rights. 

In  May  of  this  year.  Sister 
Florence  Jacobsen,  President  of 
the  Young  Women's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  and  I 
attended  a  conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Women  as 
voting  delegates  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States.  The  conference 
was  held  in  Teheran,  Iran,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Princess  Ashraf, 
twin  sister  of  the  Shah  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  High  Council  of 
Women  of  Iran.  The  conference 
was  held  in  Iran  in  recognition 
of  Iranian  women  having  been 
granted  suffrage  in  1963.  It  was 
in  1936  that  these  women  were 
unveiled.  We  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Shah  regards 
the  liberation  of  women  as  one 
of  his  major  programs  designed 
to  advance  and  modernize  this 
ancient  nation  and  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  its  people. 

An  interesting  experience  was 
mine  during  this  conference.  An 
Iranian  woman  who  was  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Parliament   of   that 


country  sought  me  out.  She  told 
me  of  her  long,  arduous  efforts 
in  behalf  of  liberation  for  the 
Iranian  women.  She  explained 
that,  in  the  beginning,  she  had 
little  knowledge  of  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  working  toward  suffrage, 
so  she  made  extensive  studies  of 
the  movement  in  other  coimtries. 
In  so  doing,  she  learned  of  the 
leadership  Utah  women  had 
given  to  this  cause.  She  had 
written  a  book,  she  said,  in  which 
she  made  reference  to  their  work. 
Then  handing  me  her  card,  she 
invited  me  to  correspond  with 
her  "for,"  said  she,  "women  who 
were  so  forward  looking  in  gain- 
ing suffrage  as  were  Utah  women 
must  have  something  to  offer  by 
way  of  its  proper  use.  Liberation 
calls  for  responsible  action." 

How  right  she  is!  It  is  not  easy 
properly  to  use  freedom.  Right- 
eous principles  and  soimd  guide- 
lines must  be  followed. 

While  her  emancipation  has 
brought  to  woman  endless  op- 
portunities and  advantages,  it 
has  not  left  her  devoid  of  prob- 
lems. In  her  zeal  for  expression 
and  freedom,  we  find  her  all  too 
often  developing  attitudes,  ex- 
pressing opinions,  engaging  in  ac- 
tivities and  seeking  goals  that  are 
not  in  the  interest  of  her  ultimate 
best  good  nor  in  harmony  with 
her  feminine  nature  or  her  earth- 
ly mission.  Rather  than  striving 
for  the  realization  of  her  full 
potential  as  a  woman,  we  see  her 
all  too  often  in  competition  with 
man,  aping  his  behavior,  his 
habits,  even  his  dress  and  general 
appearance.  We  see  her  some- 
what insensitive  to  her  primary 
role  as  his  companion  and  help- 
meet, the  guardian  of  his  home, 
the  guide  and  protector  of  the 
spirits  entrusted  to   the    home. 
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We  see  her  inclined  to  disregard 
his  role  as  head  of  the  household 
in  righteousness. 

The  demands  of  modem  life 
entice,  if  not  force,  many  women 
to  engage  in  activities  outside 
their  homes,  particularly  activi- 
ties of  the  labor  market.  To  en- 
gage capably  in  these  activities 
and  at  the  same  time  competent- 
ly meet  the  requirements  of  the 
home  and  family  and  to  main- 
tain a  poised  balance  in  dealing 
with  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
test  the  greatest  powers  of  judg- 
ment and  organizational  ability, 
home  management,  and  physical, 
spiritual,  and  mental  strength. 
These  women  must  continually 
ask  themselves  which  of  all 
our  multitudinous  responsibilities 
have  first  claim  upon  us? 

An  article  in  a  national  mag- 
azine recently  reminded  women 
that  human  beings  have  re- 
mained himian  because  there 
were  women  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  continuity  in  their 
lives — to  be  there  when  they 
went  to  sleep  and  when  they 
woke  up,  to  ease  pain,  to  sym- 
pathize with  failure  and  rejoice 
in  success,  to  Hsten  to  tales  of 
broken  hearts,  to  soothe  and  sup- 
port and  sustain  and  stimulate 
husbands  and  sons  as  they  faced 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  hard  outside 
world.  Throughout  history,  the 
article  says,  children  have  needed 
mothers,  men  have  needed  wives, 
the  young,  the  sick,  the  old,  the 
unhappy,  the  triumphantly  vic- 
torious, have  needed  special  in- 
dividuals to  share  with  them  and 
care  for  them.  They  have  needed 
women  who  see  this  as  their  pri- 
mary work. 

It  is  troublesome  to  note  that, 
at  times,  attributes,  opinions, 
and  actions  of  women  today  are 


inconsistent  or  at  variance  with 
their  earnestly  desired  and  wor- 
thy goals.  For  example,  at  the 
Iranian  conference,  speakers 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  need  to 
build  a  stronger,  more  useful,  and 
happier  society.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  advocated 
more  intensified  effort  toward 
community  development  which 
would  allow  better  opportunities 
for  women  and  children,  who,  in 
turn,  would  be  able  to  make 
more  significant  contributions  to 
a  good  society.  At  the  same  time, 
they  advocated  programs  for 
community  development  that 
would  take  women  more  and 
more  into  community  life  and 
more  and  more  away  from  their 
homes  and  their  children,  thus 
weakening  the  basic  foundation 
of  a  good  society  and  of  useful, 
happy   citizenship. 

Also,  may  we  not  question 
opinions  such  as  this,  expressed 
by  a  conference  delegate,  "Wom- 
en must  learn  to  regard  the 
period  of  child  bearing  and  child 
rearing  as  temporary  retirement 
from  life"? 

I  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  when  woman  might  with 
profit  evaluate  the  direction 
emancipation  is  taking  her,  as- 
sess the  values  which  motivate 
her  views  and  actions,  and  en- 
deavor more  earnestly  to  seek 
out  truth  as  it  relates  to  the 
proper  uses  of  her  God-given 
freedom. 

To  stem  the  tide  of  error,  to 
alter  confused  thinking  and  mod- 
ify improper  action  on  the  part 
of  women  will  require  strong 
and  intelligent  leadership.  Upon 
whom  rests  the  burden  of  this 
responsibility?  Certainly  upon 
those  to  whom  the  Lord  has  re- 
vealed his  plan  and  purposes  for 
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womankind.  In  my  opinion,  it 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  women. 

Can  Latter-day  Saint  women 
meet  this  responsibility?  Of 
course  they  can!  They  have  the 
truth,  the  daily  guidance  of  the 
prophets,  the  Relief  Society  as 
the  medium  through  which  to 
work.  They  may  do  it  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  lives,  by  refusing 
to  succumb  to  the  pressures  and 
fashions  of  the  day.  They  may 
do  it  by  their  teachings.  It  is  not 
usually  necessary  nor  advisable 
to  crash  head-on  with  opposing 
forces,  but  by  clear  and  measured 
thinking,  by  courageous  and  pa- 
tient teaching,  by  example  and 
persuasion,  they  may  point  the 
way.  Sister  Jacobsen  did  this 
with  marked  influence  at  the 
Iranian  conference  in  the  section 
on  Youth  and  Family  Life.  Also, 


I  saw  action  swayed  by  positions 
which  I  took  in  harmony  with 
Church  teachings,  in  the  section 
on  Moral  and  Social  Welfare.  I 
have  seen  sisters  in  the  stakes 
and  missions  of  the  Church  in- 
fluence actions  aright  because  of 
the  strength  of  their  testimonies 
and  their  sensitiveness  to  their 
many  responsbihties  as  Latter- 
day  Saint  women. 

The  world  is  full  of  good  wom- 
en seeking  the  right  way,  ready 
to  accept  truth  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  them  with  clarity  and 
conviction,  devoid  of  criticism, 
and  when  one*s  own  actions  give 
credence  to  her  words. 

May  the  Lord  give  to  the  wom- 
en of  the  Church  today  the  vision 
to  see  themselves  as  the  woman's 
exponent,  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  her  freedoms  according  to 
divine  mandate. 


BY  FAITH  ALONE 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

The  small,  undoubting  swallows  make 
A  pilgrimage  I  cannot  take. 
Though  I  should  find  a  spot  and  lie 
Upon  the  grass,  beneath  the  sky. 
Where  once  I  lay  to  think  things  through, 
The  grass,  as  green,  the  sky  as  blue; 
Too  many  blundering  winds  have  blown 
Away  my  sky.  This  grass  has  known 
Too  many  warring  suns  and  shades. 
Too  many  browned  and  withered  blades, 
To  be  the  same  in  root  or  spear. 
Mine  not  the  same  heart,  eye,  nor  ear. 
How  well  I  learned  no  woman  follows 
The  pure  philosophy  of  swallows! 
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Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 

[Address  Delivered  at  the 

General  Session  of  the 

ReUef  Society  Annual 

General  Conference, 

September  28, 1966] 


■  At  a  quarterly  conference  last 
summer,  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  a  statement  made 
by  a  mission  president.  He  said 
that  three-quarters  of  the  con- 
verts made  in  his  mission  said 
that  they  knew  the  gospel  was 
true  the  first  time  they  heard  it. 

Many  thoughts  have  gone 
through  my  mind  as  I  have  pon- 
dered this.  I  thought  of  the 
testimonies  possessed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  words  of  truth 
which  had  pierced  the  hearts  of 
strangers,  imited  with  the  hght 
of  Christ  given  to  every  man, 
arid,  by  a  means  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  formed  a  tes- 
timony. This  had  great  meaning 
to  me  in  this  day  when  men  de- 
clare that  God  is  dead. 

I  thought  of  the  words  "Where 
much  is  given,  much  is  expected." 
I  thought  of  words  spoken  to 
Relief  Society  members  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  1842, 
"After  this  instruction,  you  will 
be  responsible  for  your  own  sins." 
I  thought  of  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility on  Relief  Society 
members  to  be  a  force  in  testify- 
ing of  their  knowledge  that  God 
lives  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

I  feel  that  each  of  us,  as  a 
Relief  Society  member,  needs  to 
search  her  own  heart  to  ascertain 
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just  how  strong  is  heur  testimony, 
then  to  pray,  study,  and  per- 
form works  which  will  steadily 
strengthen  it.  Some  who  are  con- 
verts know  how  they  struggled 
and  sacrificed  to  obtain  a  tes- 
timony. Others  who  are  bom  in 
the  Church  know  what  they  had 
to  do  for  their  testimony,  and 
still  others  seem  to  have  brought 
their  testimonies  with  them  from 
the  premortal  life.  We  do  not 
know  entirely  why  it  is  easier 
for  some  to  obtain  a  testimony 
than  others — ^that  knowledge  be- 
longs to  the  Lord — ^but  we  do 
know  that  with  our  free  agency, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
Relief  Society  member  to  save 
herself,  as  the  Prophet  said,  and 
each  one  of  us  must  gain  and 
keep  strong  her  testimony  of  the 
gospel  if  she  would  be  exalted. 

Of  what  does  this  testimony 
consist?  A  knowledge  that  God 
is  our  Father  and  that  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son  in  the  spirit  world 
as  well  as  in  this  world,  is  the 
Christ,  our  Redeemer,  our  Advo- 
cate with  the  Father.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
gospel  is  an  adjunct  to  this 
knowledge. 

With  every  fiber  of  our  beings, 
we  need  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  the  Savior,  "I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  me"  (John  14:6). 

You  hear  some  women  say, 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Savior.  If  I  had  seen 
him  and  the  miracles  he  per- 
formed, it  would  be  easy  to  be- 
lieve in  him." 

Sister  Spafford  had  an  impor- 
tant assignment  last  spring  which 
took  her  around  the  world.  She 
made   a   very   significant   state- 


ment in  reporting  her  experiences 
when  she  said,  "There  are  mir- 
acles today  and  the  greatest 
miracle  is  how  the  gospel  changes 
people." 

A  woman  living  today  can  wit- 
ness and  experience  the  same 
miracle  she  would  have  experi- 
enced when  the  Savior  was  on 
earth — the  miracle  of  changing 
her  own  soul  through  filling  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.  Nor  is  this  knowl- 
edge a  static  thing.  It  grows  or 
it  withers. 

Time  permits  the  mention  of 
only  a  few  attributes  which  we, 
as  Latter-day  Saint  women,  must 
cultivate  if  we  would  have  our 
testimonies  grow  and  increase. 
These  attributes,  among  others, 
are  delineated  for  us  by  the 
Savior  in  the  scriptures.  Modem 
day  prophets  constantly  exhort 
us  to  live  them  today. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
will  cultivate  faith  such  as  the 
Greek  woman  had  when  Jesus 
promised  her,  "0  woman,  great 
is  thy  faith:  be  it  unto  thee  even 
as  thou  wilt"  (Matt.  15:28). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
will  sacrifice,  as  Jesus  admon- 
ished, "No  man  having  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  and  looking 
back  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Luke  9:62). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
will  recognize  true  greatness. 
"Whosoever  therefore  shall  hum- 
ble himself  as  this  little  child, 
the  same  is  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven"   (Matt.  18:4). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
will  be  humble  in  the  estimation 
of  her  own  knowledge  at  this 
time  when  men  exalt  themselves 
and  say  God  is  dead.  In  her 
humility  she  recalls  the  question 
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of  the  Lord  to  Job,  "Who  is  this 
that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?^'  (Job  38:2). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
will  seek  cultural  refinement, 
seek  to  bring  into  her  Ufe  a 
heightened  appreciation  for  the 
beauties  of  creation  and  her  own 
responsibility  to  create  beauty 
around  her.  "Give  her  of  the  fruit 
of  her  hands;  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates" 
(Proverbs  31:31). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
will  possess  love.  "He  that  loveth 
not  knoweth  not  God;  for  God 
is  love"  (I  John  4:8). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
will  study  the  hfe  of  the  Savior. 
In  seeking  to  enlarge  her  love 
for  him,  she  reads,  "If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments" 
(John  14:15). 

"Keep  my  commandments," 
only  three  words  but  how  dif- 
ficult to  obey.  How  hard,  at 
times,  to  exercise  love  in  one's 
relations  with  others,  how  hard 
to  be  patient,  to  be  understand- 
ing, and  obedient.  How  easy  to 
have  one's  feelings  hurt,  to  feel 
unappreciated,  to  feel  unjustly 
treated.  Sorrow,  pain,  suffering 
come. 

The  rock  on  which  each  Latter- 
day  Saint  woman  must  stand  to 
overcome  the  cares  of  the  world 
is  the  strength  of  her  own  tes- 
timony. 

"For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life"   (John  3:16). 

Jesus  Christ  so  loved  us  that 
he  took  upon  himself  the  sins 
of  the  world  and,  in  agony,  called 
upon  his  Father  in  Gethsemane, 
in  the  words  of  President  Clark, 


"for  aid  to  the  fulfilling  of  his 
mission — the  making  of  the  great 
atonement  for  Adam's  fall"  {On 
the  Way  to  Immortality  and 
Eternal  Life,  page  21),  "and  his 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground"  (Luke  22:44). 

No  wonder  that  we  may  only 
prevail  as  we  love  and  worship 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  our  Savior,  "for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved"  (Acts  4:12). 

I  feel  to  search  my  soul  to  find 
out  how  much  I  love  the  Savior; 
how  much  obedience  to  his  com- 
mandments rules  my  thoughts 
and  actions,  how  far  I  am  from 
living  the  two  great  command- 
ments. 

I  acknowledge  the  power  which 
Relief  Society  has  had  in  my  life 
to  help  me  increase  my  talents, 
my  knowledge,  and  my  testi- 
mony. 

I  know  that  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther is  a  loving,  merciful  Father 
who  loves  each  one  of  us,  for  he 
is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
his  Son,  and  our  Redeemer  and 
Savior. 

I  know  that  the  gospel  was 
restored  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  and  that  Pres- 
ident McKay  is  the  Prophet  of 
the  Lord  today. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  my  testi- 
mony— the  most  precious  gift  he 
has  given  me  here  upon  the 
earth. 

May  we  all — Latter-day  Saint 
women — search  our  own  souls 
and  strive  imceasingly  to  in- 
crease our  testimonies — the  well- 
springs  of  our  lives,  I  pray. 
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Counselor  Louise  W,  Madsen 

[Address  Delivered  at  the 

General  Session  of  the 

Rehef  Society  Annual 

General  Conference, 

September  28,  1966] 


■  "Every  wise  woman  buildeth 
her  house"  (Proverbs  14:1). 
Whether  that  house  is  a  stately 
mansion  or  a  hovel  depends  on 
her  who  builds  it.  If  the  founda- 
tion is  firm,  the  walls  strong,  the 
roof  tight  against  the  elements, 
the  windows  shining,  and  the 
doors  solid  to  withstand  evil  from 
without,  she  builds  well. 

Faith,  the  first  principle  of  the 
gospel,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
house  a  wise  woman  builds  for 
her  soul.  According  to  the  scrip- 
tures, faith  is  impHcit  confidence 
and  full  trust  in  God,  his  being, 
his  purposes,  his  words,  and  com- 
mandments. With  such  faith  all 
doubt  is  removed,  supplanted  by 
complete  assurance  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  one's  life  should 
be  directed. 

Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  given 
to  those  who  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  is  so  precious  a  gift 
that  it  is  not  bestowed  just^for 
the  asking,  nor  given  to  those 
who  have  not  sought  it.  The  Sav- 
ior's question  to  Peter,  "Whom 
say  ye  that  I  am?"  was  answered 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God"  (Matt.  16: IS- 
IS). 

"And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Barjona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  16:17). 

Elder  James  E.  Talmage  states 
(Articles  of  Faith,  page  99) : 

Peter's  faith  had  already  shown  its 
vitalizing  power;  it  had  caused  him 
to  forsake  much  that  had  been  dear, 
to  follow  his  Lord  through  persecu- 
tion and  suffering,  and  to  put  away 
worldliness  with  its  fascinations  for 
the  sacrificing  godliness  which  his 
faith  made  so  desirable. 

This    cumulative    evidence   of 
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Peter's  worthiness  made  possible 
the  gift  of  faith. 

That  faith  is  greater  than 
knowledge  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  as  Jesus  went  about  he  was 
frequently  accosted  by  those  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits  who  "when 
they  saw  him,  fell  down  before 
him,  and  cried,  saying,  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God"  (Mark  3:11). 
Satan  himself  knows,  yet  with 
his  knowledge  he  is  Satan  still. 
His  knowledge  has  not  impelled 
him  to  be  righteous,  to  obey  the 
Lord's  commandments,  to  forsake 
evil.  Faith  is  an  impelling  force 
which  leads  to  action.  This  mo- 
tivating power  makes  faith  great- 
er than  knowledge  or  belief  which 
are  passive. 

How  greatly  we  need  protec- 
tion from  the  evils  of  our  day! 
Faith  protects.  Alma  taught, 
"Now  ye  see  that  this  is  the  true 
faith  of  God;  yea,  ye  see  that 
God  will  support,  and  keep,  and 
preserve  us,  so  long  as  we  are 
faithful  unto  him,  and  xmto  our 
faith,  and  our  religion;  and  never 
will  the  Lord  suffer  that  we  shall 
be  destroyed  except  we  should 
fall  into  transgression  and  deny 
our  faith"  (Alma  44:4). 

Faith  is  a  power  in  prayer.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  who  appeared 
to  Alma  and  the  sons  of  Mosiah 
to  effect  their  miraculous  conver- 
sion told  them  that  the  Lord 
had  heard  the  prayers  of  his 
people  and  of  the  elder  Alma  be- 
cause they  had  prayed  with 
much  faith.  "For  this  purpose 
have  I  come  to  convince  thee  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  God, 
that  the  prayers  of  his  servants 
might  be  answered  according  to 
their  faith"  (Mosiah  27:14). 

Faith  is  a  power  in  righteous 
living,  an  "anchor  to  the  souls 
of    men,    which    would     make 


them  sure  and  steadfast,  always 
abounding  in  good  works,  being 
led  to  glorify  God"  (Ether  12: 
4).  Those  who  do  not  have  faith 
feel  Uttle  obligation  to  obey  and 
live  righteously. 

Why  do  we  speak  of  faith? 
Why  do  we  urge  the  sisters  to 
acquire  greater  faith?  Why  do 
we  endeavor  to  teach  them  the 
meaning  of  faith  and  the  neces- 
sity of  building  the  inner  re- 
sources which  guide  their  lives? 
Because  we  are  concerned  that 
every  woman  shall  attain  ex- 
altation, l^ecause  we  in  Relief 
Society  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching,  exhort- 
ing, persuading  and  leading  the 
sisters  with  loving  compassion. 
Because  Relief  Society  is  to  save 
souls,  and  perfect  faith  in  the 
Holy  One  is  necessary  for  salva- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Re- 
lief Society  numbers  thousands 
and  thousands  of  women.  Its 
greatness  lies  in  its  influence  on 
each  individual  woman.  "No  man 
is  wise  enough  by  himself,"  we 
are  told  (Plautus).  No  woman 
has  such  great  wisdom  that  she 
cannot  profit  from  the  help  of 
others  in  strengthening  her  faith. 

"Every  wise  woman  buildeth 
her  house:  but  the  foolish  pluck- 
eth  it  down  with  her  hands" 
(Proverbs  14:1).  Every  foolish  or 
sinful  act,  every  lost  opportunity 
to  serve,  every  weakening  to 
temptation,  every  acceptance  of 
evil  is  as  though  the  foolish  wom- 
an willfully  weakens  the  foimda- 
tion  of  her  house,  removes  bricks 
from  the  walls,  neglects  leaks  in 
the  roof,  blurs  the  shining  win- 
dows, and  opens  the  door  for  evil 
to  enter  in.  The  house  she  builds 
in  which  her  soul  will  dwell  is 
beautiful,  firm  and  strong,  or  not, 
according  to  her  faith  and  works. 
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President  Belle  S.  Spafford 

[Delivered  at  the  Officers  Meeting  of 
the  Relief  Society  Annual  General 
Conference,    September    28,    1966] 


■  As  most  of  you  know,  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Officers  Meeting  of 
the  Relief  Society  Annual  Gener- 
al Conference  is  a  brief  report  of 
the  status  of  the  organization 
taken  from  the  most  recent  an- 
nual report,  together  with  a  few 
official  instructions,  recommenda- 
tions, and  perhaps  a  few  cautions 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Relief  Society  work. 

SECRETARY-TREASURERS— NEW 
REPORT  FORMS 

The  secretary-treasurers  de- 
serve commendation  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  1965  reports.  They 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  factual 
information;  they  reflect  a  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  sec- 
retaries of  how  properly  to  record 
activities.  They  were  neatly  and 
accurately  prepared. 


New  record  books  will  go  into 
effect  September  1,  1967,  and 
will  cover  the  period  September 
1,  1967,  through  August  31, 1968, 
inasmuch  as  September  through 
August  will  then  be  regarded  as 
the  Relief  Society  year.  There  will 
be  minor  changes  in  the  new 
forms  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  secretary-treasurers  depart- 
ment of  this  conference.  Presi- 
dents are  urged  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  these  changes  through 
their  secretary-treasurers. 

LEADERSHIP  AND  GENERAL 
ORGANIZATION   STRENGTH 

Capable  leadership  is  being 
given  to  the  program  of  Relief 
Society  by  Relief  Society  presi- 
dents and  other  officers  and  class 
leaders  in  the  stakes  and  wards, 
missions    and    branches    of    the 
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Church.  One  hundred  ninety 
thousand  women  hold  leadership 
positions.  Growth  of  the  society 
in  size  and  accomplishment  is  en- 
couraging. Adherence  to  General 
Board  regulations,  high  stand- 
ards of  performance,  devoted 
service  are  the  general  character- 
istics of  Relief  Societies  through- 
out the  Church. 

As  General  Board  members 
have  traveled  to  stake  quarterly 
conferences,  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  them,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  meet  with  mission 
Relief  Society  leaders.  Achieve- 
ments in  the  missions  are  heart- 
ening, acording  to  reports. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  ATTENDANCE 

Church-wide  Relief  Society 
membership  at  the  close  of  1965 
was  286,820  —  an  increase  of 
12,000  over  1964.  Average  atten- 
dance at  the  regular  ReUef  So- 
ciety meetings  was  108,195  — 
an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  more  than  4,500  women. 
Reports  indicate  there  are  6,662 
stake,  mission,  district,  ward,  and 
branch  Relief  Society  organiza- 
tions located  in  53  countries 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  an 
increase  of  131  organizations. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  PROGRAM 

The  program  of  Relief  Society 
which  is  affecting  the  lives  of 
nearly  300,000  women  is  directed 
toward  helping  women  to  gain  an 
imderstanding  of  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  gospel  and 
to  develop  testimonies  sufficient- 
ly strong  so  as  to  bring  their 
daily  conduct  into  harmony  with 
Church  teachings.  The  program 
aims  to  awaken  Relief  Society 
members  to  their  responsibilities 
in  caring  for  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  homebound,  and  in  minister- 
ing, as  needed,  to  the  bereaved, 


the  downtrodden,  and  disconso- 
late. It  provides  opportunity  for 
women  to  develop  their  talents 
and  enlarge  upon  their  native  en- 
dowments, and  helps  them  to 
realize  their  full  potential  as 
women.  It  holds  ever  before 
them  their  divine  mission  as 
wives,  mothers,  and  homemakers. 
Such  a  comprehensive  program 
should  enlist  the  active  participa- 
tion in  Relief  Society  of  every 
Latter-day  Saint  woman.  None 
should  feel  justified  in  not  hold- 
ing membership  in  Relief  Society 
regardless  of  what  other  responsi- 
bilities she  may  carry  in  the 
Church. 

COMPASSIONATE  AND  CHURCH 
WELFARE  SERVICES 

The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  a 
spirit  of  selfless  service,  and  this 
is  exemplified  in  the  compassion- 
ate service  program.  Reports  bear 
record  that  Relief  Society  sisters 
gave  over  29,000  eight-hour  days 
bedside  nursing  care  to  the  sick 
during  1965.  There  were  approxi- 
mately 400,000  visits  to  the  sick 
and  homebound,  and  approxi- 
mately 700,000  hours  of  other 
types  of  compassionate  service. 
Over  800  bodies  were  dressed  for 
burial  and  assistance  was  given 
at  more  than  10,000  funerals. 

In  reference  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  it  seems  appropriate  to  re- 
mind you  that  as  the  life  span  is 
lengthened,  disabling,  but  not 
necessarily  terminal  diseases, 
often  attack  older  people.  They 
seem  to  become  prime  targets 
for  such  cripplers  as  stroke, 
heart  disease,  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, and  arthritis.  Many  of 
them  become  accident  prone  and 
are  victims  of  broken  hips  and 
other  broken  bones.  Accidents, 
particularly    highway    accidents. 
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add  to  the  list  of  the  chronically 
disabled.  Nursing  care  for  such 
people  is  posing  one  of  the  serious 
health-care  problems  of  our  day. 
While  hospitals  provide  primary 
care,  long  days  of  caring  for  the 
patient  in  the  home  setting  must 
usually  be  faced.  Famihes  are 
often  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  In  view  of  this,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  suggest  that 
classes  in  home  nursing  be  con- 
ducted by  Relief  Societies  where 
such  programs  are  feasible  and 
where  home  nursing  courses  are 
available. 

We  also  urge  Relief  Society 
presidents  to  become  knowledge- 
able regarding  available  nurse 
training  programs  for  both  practi- 
cal and  registered  nurses.  Our 
own  Brigham  Young  University 
offers  a  four-year  baccalaureate 
course  and  a  two-year  associate 
degree  course.  Where  you  know 
of  a  woman  \\dth  nursing  aptitude 
who  may  be  in  a  position  to  avail 
herself  of  nurse  training,  encour- 
age her  to  do  so. 

Relief  Society  sisters  continue 
their  services  to  the  Church  Wel- 
fare program,  as  directed  by  their 
respective  bishops.  There  were 
110,000  family  visits  made  during 
1965  with  87,000  other  contacts 
with  families  receiving  assistance. 
There  were  55,000  ReUef  Society 
members  who  assisted  on  Welfare 
projects  and  approximately  750,- 
000  hours  were  contributed  by 
women  to  these  projects. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Courses  of  study  taught  by  24,- 
000  class  leaders  deal  with  sub- 
jects that  truly  tend  toward  the 
elevation  and  advancement  of 
women,  and  direct  their  thinking, 
mold  their  attitudes,  and  influ- 
ence their  actions  along  Church- 


approved  lines.  In  harmony  with 
the  correlation  program,  the  les- 
sons for  the  coming  year  are 
being  prepared  so  they  niay  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  that 
every  sister  at  Rehef  Society  will 
become  involved  in  the  discus- 
sions. 

The  titles  of  the  courses  be- 
ginning in  October  1966,  reflect 
the  concept  of  involvement. 
Theology  is  now  designated 
Spiritual  Living;  Work  meeting — 
Homemaking;  Social  Science  — 
Social  Relations;  Literature, 
which  will  include  some  music  and 
art,  has  taken  on  a  new  depth  and 
will  become  Cultural  Refinement. 
The  General  Board  feels  that 
there  is  being  offered  to  Relief 
Society  members  through  the 
Priesthood  -  coordinated  courses 
of  study  an  unusually  valuable 
educational  program. 

For  the  past  two  years  spe- 
cial lessons  prepared  for  Relief 
Societies  requiring  simplified 
courses  of  study,  and  originally 
issued  as  "Lessons  for  Indian  Re- 
lief Societies,"  have  been  issued 
by  the  General  Board.  Volume  3 
is  now  available  through  the 
General  Board,  office,  price  $2 
postpaid.  These  lessons  are  a 
continuation  of  the  courses  of 
study  contained  in  Volume  2  as 
follows:  Lessons  From  The  Book 
of  Mormon;  Latter-day  Saint 
Church  History;  Gems  of  Truth 
From  The  Book  of  Mormon;  De- 
velopment Through  Homemak- 
ing Education;  Teaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  Home  (three  les- 
sons); and  On  Earth  and  In 
Heaven  (five  lessons).  Volume  1 
"Lessons  for  Indian  Relief  So- 
cieties" ($1.25)  and  Volume  2 
"Special  Lessons  for  Relief  So- 
ciety" ($1.75)  continue  to  be 
available. 
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HOMEMAKING  PROGRAM 

The  homemaking  program  is 
one  of  Relief  Society's  attractive 
programs  with  the  homemaking 
meeting  continuing  as  the  second 
best  attended  meeting.  Last  year 
there  were  1,300,000  articles 
completed  during  this  meeting. 
Of  this  number,  nearly  800,000 
were  sewed  articles  with  175,000 
being  wearing  apparel  for  men, 
women,  and  children.  This  is  an 
excellent  record  of  practical  ac- 
complishment. 

We  caution  you  to  hold  the 
homemaking  discussions  within 
the  recommended  time.  The 
homemaking  meeting  must  allow 
time  for  the  women  to  actively 
engage  in  learning  homemaking 
skills  and  to  see  demonstrations 
of  homemaking  activities.  It  is 
also  felt  that  effort  must  be 
made  to  preserve  the  informal 
social  atmosphere  of  the  day. 

Relative  to  the  homemaking 
program,  we  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  following  statement  from 
the  Relief  Society  Handbook  of 
Instructions,  page  97: 

The  service  of  a  professional  per- 
son from  outside  the  Society  is  some- 
times enlisted  by  Relief  Society 
officers  ia  furthering  certain  aspects 
of  the  work  meeting  program.  Pro- 
fessional help  is  valuable  in  training 
the  women  in  some  special  home- 
making  activities;  however,  such  pro- 
fessional persons  should  not  indepen- 
dently plan  the  ....  meeting  activities 
nor  should  they  use  the  meeting  to 
promote  their  own  homemaking  pro- 
grams in  substitution  for  programs 
planned  by  Relief  Society  officers 
assigned  this  responsibility. 

Professional  persons  from  out- 
side the  organization  who  assist 
in  the  homemaking  program 
should  not  be  authorized  to  call 
meetings  in  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety nor  to  initiate  or  conduct 


projects  or  programs  involving 
Relief  Society.  Such  matters  are 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety president.  Relief  Society  is 
so  organized  that^  authoritative 
procedures  must  be  respected. 
Responsibility  for  safeguarding 
the  time,  talent,  and  energies  of 
Relief  Society  members,  as  such, 
rests  with  the  Relief  Society 
president  and  should  not  be  re- 
linquished to  others  regardless  of 
their  competency  or  professional 
standing. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS 

1.  Relief  Society  Magazine 
The   Rehef  Society   Magazine 

(English  edition)  which,  at  the 
end  of  1965,  had  a  paid  circula- 
tion of  241,276 — an  increase  of 
9,345 — is  an  important  asset  to 
our  educational  program,  making 
available  to  the  general  member- 
ship the  basic  lesson  material, 
thus  promoting  involvement  of 
the  members  in  class  discussions. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  educational  values  of  the 
publication. 

2.  Magazine  in  Spanish 

We  are  delighted  with  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Spanish-speaking 
sisters  to  the  Magazine  in  the 
Spanish  language.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  the  Spanish-speaking 
group  of  sisters  is  second  in 
number  to  the  English-speaking 
group.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Spanish  Magazine  came  from  the 
press  in  June  of  this  year. 

3.  Magazine  Honor  Roll 

A  change  is  being  made  in  the 
annual  Magazine  subscription 
report  which  is  to  be  submitted 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  year 
(1966)  stake  Magazine  repre- 
sentatives will  not  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  of  the  number  of 
members  enrolled  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  subscriptions  obtained 
during  the  year  in  the  respective 
wards  of  their  stake. 

Following  November  15,  a  re- 
port will  be  sent  by  the  General 
Board  office  to  each  stake  Relief 
Society  president  for  distribution 
to  the  stake  Magazine  represen- 
tative, listing  the  number  of  mem- 
bers enrolled  January  1,  1966  in 
each  of  the  wards  of  the  stake  as 
indicated  on  the  organization's 
annual  report,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  subscription  orders 
that  have  been  received  in  the 
General  Board  office  during  the 
year  and  the  number  of  subscrip- 
tions listed  on  each  order.  Stake 
Magazine  representatives  will  be 
requested  to  check  the  report 
with  the  ward  representatives 
and  to  report  any  discrepancies 
to  the  General  Board  office. 
They  will  also  be  requested  to 
send  a  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  ward  representa- 
tives. It  will  be  necessary  for  this 
information  to  reach  the  General 
Board  office  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 10.  A  delay  may  make  it 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  stake 
from  the  Honor  Roll.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  information,  any 
necessary  changes  in  either  the 
number  of  members  enrolled  or 
the  number  of  subscriptions  will 
be  made  in  the  records  at  the 
General  Board  Magazine  depart- 
ment and  the  percentages  will  be 
computed  there  and  the  Honor 
Roll  compiled. 

Further  details  will  accompany 
the  report  forms  that  will  be  sent 
to  you.  We  feel  this  procedure 
will  result  in  more  accurate  per- 
centages and  save  the  time  of 
stake  Magazine  representatives. 
It  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  that  has  been 
necessary   in  the   Magazine   de- 


partment in  the  past  concerning 
errors  in  the  reports  submitted  to 
the  General  Board  office. 

4.  History  of  Relief  Society  to 
be  issued. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  a  pic- 
torial history  of  Relief  Society 
covering  the  period  1842-1966 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  It  will 
contain  a  running  history  of  the 
Society  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  Centenary  of  Relief  Socie- 
ty y  together  with  sections  giving 
more  detailed  information  rela- 
tive to  the  various  programs  and 
activities  engaged  in  by  Relief  So- 
ciety in  the  124  years  of  its  life. 
You  will  be  advised  later  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  the  availability 
of  the  history,  the  price,  and  how 
and  where  to  obtain  it. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF 
RELIEF  SOCIETIES 

Reports  indicate  that  Relief 
Societies,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  in  good  financial  condition. 
We  especially  commend  the  stake 
boards  for  their  resourcefulness 
in  maintaining  themselves  finan- 
cially since  garment  earnings  no 
longer  accrue  to  Relief  Society. 
It  has  been  excellent  training  for 
the  sisters  and  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  them  through  the 
years  to  have  been  able  in- 
dependently to  finance  their  re- 
spective Relief  Societies,  thus  jus- 
tifying the  confidence  placed  in 
them  by  the  First  Presidency  in 
ruling  that  they  do  not  go  on 
Church  budgets. 

VISITING  TEACHING 

A  vast  corps  of  more  than 
125,000  visiting  teachers  continue 
the  devoted  service  started  in 
Nauvoo    of    visiting    Latter-day 
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Saint  families  "to  search  out  the 
poor  and  suffering."  Visiting 
teachers  also  convey  a  spiritual 
message  based  on  scriptural 
truths.  In  excess  of  4,500,000 
visits  were  made  during  1965 — 
a  marvelous  record. 

We  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  oral  reports  being 
given  in  the  visiting  teacher 
meeting.  We  understand  that  in 
some  instances  presidents  have 
discontinued  oral  reports,  feeling 
that  the  present  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  confidential  reports 
eliminated  a  need  for  the  oral  re- 
ports. Confidential  reports  in  no 
way  reduce  the  need  for  the  oral 
reports. 

SINGING  MOTHERS 

Singing  Mothers  choruses  in- 
creased during  1965  by  112, 
making  a  total  of  3,225  with  over 
44,000  sisters  participating.  The 
singing  at  quarterly  conferences 
has  been  good,  according  to  re- 
ports of  General  Board  members. 
A  number  of  special  invitations 
to  sing  at  important  national 
events  have  been  extended  to 
certain  stakes.  We  caution  con- 
ductors, however,  to  use  judg- 
ment in  the  number,  and  timing 
of  rehearsals.  Frequent  and  poor- 
ly timed  rehearsals  which  work  a 
hardship  upon  chorus  members 
or  which  take  them  away  from 
regularly  scheduled  Relief  So- 
ciety or  Church  activities  could 
destroy  the  spirit  and  interfere 
with  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
program. 

MERCHANDISING  OPERATIONS 
DISAPPROVED 

We  call  your  attention  to  an 

item  in  the  Priesthood  Bulletin  of 

May- June,  1966,  as  follows: 

Stakes,  wards,  priesthood  quorums 
or  other  Church  units  or  organizations 


are  not  to  engage,  as  such,  in  mer- 
chandising operations  for  private  gain 
of  individuals.  Neither  are  they  to 
circularize  the  Church  or  large  parts 
of  it  in  an  attempt  to  augment  build- 
ing or  other  funds  through  the  sale  of 
pamphlets,  articles  of  merchandise, 
pictures  of  historic  moniunents  or 
events,  and  the  like.  Units  of  the 
Church  are  requested  not  to  solicit 
funds  in  other  Church  units  outside 
of  their  own  jurisdiction. 

AFFILIATIONS 

A  number  of  requests  have 
been  received  by  the  General 
Board  for  guidance  as  to  whether 
Relief  Society  should  affiliate  as 
enrolled  members  with  communi- 
ty organizations.  The  General 
Board  does  not  endorse  such  af- 
filiations. The  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society,  which  is  the  gov- 
erning body  of  Relief  Society  in- 
ternationally, holds  membership 
in  the  National  Council  of  Wom- 
en of  the  United  States.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  membership,  it  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  and  is  usually 
represented  at  conferences  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women. 
The  General  Board  regularly 
sends  a  representative  to  the 
United  States  Coimcil  of  Wom- 
en conferences.  In  this  way, 
Relief  Society  makes  its  contri- 
bution to  the  thinking  and  action 
of  organized  women  of  the  free 
world.  In  turn,  there  is  dissem- 
inated through  the  General 
Board  such  viewpoints  and  in- 
formation from  the  councils  as 
would  be  of  value  to  the  stake 
and  mission  Relief  Societies. 

The  General  Board  feels  that 
Relief  Society  officers  do  not 
have  the  right  to  involve  Relief 
Society  members,  as  such,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  work 
of  other  organizations  through 
affiliation    with    such    organiza- 
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tions.  What  the  sisters  do  as  in-  THE  SECOND  MILE 
dividuals,  of  course,  is  their  own         Sisters,  in  your  love  for  one 

responsibility.  ReKef  Society  of-  another,    in    your    love   for   the 

ficers   may  call  upon    the   time  Church,    and    in   your   love    for 

and    talents    of    Relief    Society  those  who  need  you,  be  imafraid 

women  for  the  work   of   Relief  to  go  the  second  mile;  but  meas- 

Society    since    the    sisters    have  ure  your  labors  according  to  your 

voluntarily  joined  Relief  Society  strengths  and  your  resources.  Do 

and  must  expect  to  make  their  not  let  your  enthusiasm  outrun 

contribution  to  it;  but  we  do  not  your  judgment.  Let  responsibili- 

feel  that  officers  are  justified  in  ties  be  shared  by  all,  and  let  your 

diverting   the  time   and   talents  labors  be  confined  to  the  sphere 

of  Relief  Society  members  to  the  assigned  to  Relief  Society  as  an 

service  of  other  organizations.  auxiliary  of  the  Church. 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

The  party  Indeed  has  been  lovely: 
The  music,  the  program,  the  friends; 
Your  garden  is  truly  enchanting  .  .  . 
Just  see  how  that  willow  tree  bends. 

I  do  dislike  having  to  leave  you, 
But  must  rush  to  another  affair: 
A  small  girl's  birthday  party, 
Incomplete  without  Grandma  there. 


CHILDREN  GO  LEAPING 

Lael  W.  Hill 

Children  go  leaping  through  piled-up  places: 
Summer-hot  hay  takes  the  bare  browned  feet 
And  cows  turn  inscrutable,  soft-eyed  faces 
Toward  the  young  shouts  that  repeat  .  .  .  repeat  .  . 

Children  leap  into  the  madcap  weather 
October-blown  crimson  and  whisper  brown 
Where  pocket-cheeked  squirrels  chatter  together 
And  leaves  are  raked  up  to  be  reveled  down. 

Youngsters  plump-bundled  in  winter's  wrappings 
Hurl  themselves  into  drifthills  of  snow. 
And  sparrows  startle  from  twig-thin  nappings 
Away  from  the  mitten-flung  white  below. 

.  .  .  Warm  days  again — and  the  children  go  leaping 
Through  piled-up  hours  of  sun  grown  bright. 
Through  hillocks  of  clover,  and  blue  air,  keeping 
Laughter  quick-winging  and  blossom  light. 
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A  cry — 

A  wild  cry 

Exultant  as  a  canyon  wind, 

Defiant  as  an  unleashed  storm. 

Following  the  dark  journey  of  my  sleep 

Came  the  howl  of  a  coyote, 

Nudging  me  into  breathless  hearing. 

She  was  on  the  cliff  above  the  river. 

This  was  no  awful  cry. 

No  summons  to  the  kill, 

No  mourning  for  a  mate. 

With  head  flung  high  she  filled  the  night, 

Echoing  howls  still  sounding  down  the  ages, 

While  hurling  a  challenge  to  eternity 

With  all  her  being. 

Free  and  unafraid. 

And  I  heard. 

Sheep  on  their  bedground  heard, 

Stirring  uneasily. 

I  drifted  down  again  to  sleep-filled  places. 
Back  in  her  cave  she  licked  her  puppies'  faces. 
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'I  am  the  Light  of 


I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life 
(John  8:12). 


As  we  commemorate  the  birth 
of  the  Savior  with  the  advent  of 
Christmas  and  we  read  and  re- 
read the  various  scriptural  ac- 
counts of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
actual  and  spiritual  meanings  of 
the  "light"  become  more  ap- 
parent. Every  sign  which  an- 
nounced his  birth  signified  the 
coming  of  the  great  light  to  the 
darkened  world.  Prophecies  of 
the  circumstances  that  would  at- 
tend his  birth  contained  refer- 
ences to  lights  appearing  in  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  "Light" 
which  would  come  to  lift  the  veil 
of  darkness  from  the  minds  of 
men. 

According  to  Luke,  as  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  the  "shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  field,  keep- 
ing watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night.  .  .  .  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them,"  while 
the  angel  announced  the  birth  of 
the  Savior  and  the  multitude  of 
angels  sang  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men"  (Luke  2:8,  9,  14). 

Matthew  tells  of  the  bright  new 
star  which  led  the  three  wise  men 
from  the  east,  "and,  lo,  the  star, 
which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went 
before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was" 
(Matt.  2:9). 
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"When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy" 
(Matt.  2:10). 

The  new  star,  "such  an  one  as  ye  never  have  beheld;  and  this  also 
shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,"  Samuel,  the  Lamanite  prophet,  told  the 
people  on  the  American  Continent  as  he  predicted  the  birth  of  the 
Savior.  Helaman  records  that  Samuel  further  prophesied  that  there 
would  be  "great  lights  in  heaven,  insomuch  that  in  the  night  before 
he  cometh  there  shall  be  no  darkness,  insomuch  that  it  shall  appear 
unto  man  as  if  it  was  day"  (Helaman  14:3). 

Therefore,  there  shall  be  one  day  and  a  night  and  a  day,  as  if  it  were  one 
day  and  there  were  no  night;  and  this  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  sign;  for  ye  shall 
know  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  also  of  its  setting  .  .  .  and  it  shall  be  the 
night  before  he  is  born  (Helaman  14:4). 

The  significance  of  the  "Light"  he  brought  Into  the  world  is  even 
more  marked  when  the  contrast  of  the  impenetrable  darkness  which 
covered  the  earth  during  his  crucifixion  is  noted. 

But  behold,  as  I  said  unto  you  concerning  another  sign,  a  sign  of  his  death, 
behold,  in  that  day  that  he  shall  suffer  death  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  and  refuse 
to  give  his  light  unto  you;  and  also  the  moon  and  the  stars;  and  there  shall  be 
no  light  upon  the  face  of  this  land,  even  from  the  time  that  he  shall  suffer  death, 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  to  the  time  that  he  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead 
(Helaman  14:20). 

Great  destruction  accompanied  the  fearsome  and  oppressive  dark- 
ness. Nothing  could  have  more  clearly  or  forcibly  illustrated  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  do  not  believe  on  him  and  must  walk  in  darkness. 
What  could  be  more  plain  or  more  graphically  illustrated? 

John  states:  "In  him  [Christ]  was  liife;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  He  speaks,  also,  of  John  the  Baptist  who  "was  .  .  .  sent  .  .  . 
to  bear  witness  of  the  Light.  .  .  .  That  was  the  true  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world"  (John  1:  4,  7,  9). 

Light  represents  all  that  is  good  and  true,  the  gospel  and  the  plan 
of  salvation.  The  Light  of  Christ  is  love,  it  embodies  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  It  is  all  that  is  clean  and  pure  and  righteous. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  significance  of  light  at  Christmastime  that  has 
deeper  meaning  than  a  casual  observer  may  feel.  Do  we  need  the 
reminder  this  early  before  the  Christmas  season  that  we  have  a  part 
in  keeping  this  marvelous  light  alive,  that  he  has  entrusted  his  Church 
with  the  responsibilities  of  carrying  his  light  to  the  souls  of  them 
who  walk  in  darkness? 

Surely  the  brightly  lighted  Christmas  woi  Id  can  help  us  remember 
that  with  the  birth  of  the  Savior  light  and  hope  and  salvation  came 
to  man.  As  you  place  Christmas  lights  In  your  homes  and  see  them 
in  your  cities,  contemplate  on  the  blessings  coming  from  the  "Light 
of  the  world,"  and  ponder  them  In  your  hearts.  — L.W.M. 
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Ramona  W,  Cannon 


Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Henderson,  eighty-three, 
a  native  Utahn,  has  finished  a  year's 
service  with  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Ser- 
vice to  America)  In  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
and  is  now  teaching  In  New  York  City. 
Teaching  children  and  illiterate  adults 
to  read  is  her  specialty.  Several  books 
written  by  her  on  this  subject  have 
been  used  in  schools  In  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  one,  of  which  she 
is  co-author,  is  recently  off  the  press. 
Mrs.  Henderson,  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
structors in  speech  therapy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  taught  at  the  Indian 
School  at  Brigham  City,  Utah,  for 
seven  years. 


Dr.  Virginia  Apgar  is  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Congenital  Malformations, 
of  the  National  Foundation  —  March 
of  Dimes;  also  Honorary  Fellow,  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists.  She  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  pregnant  woman  takes  care  of 
her  baby  by  taking  care  of  herself. 


Miss  Lenore  Tawn^,  a  former  sculp- 
tress, of  New  York,  is  an  outstanding 
figure  In  the  American  handcraft  re- 
vival. She  weaves  shimmering  fabrics, 
principally  of  black  and  uncolored 
fibers,  using  yarns  of  varying  textures 
and  densities,  to  achieve  a  sculpture- 
like effect  in  her  weaving.  The  sus- 
pended bamboo  rods,  over  which  she 
divides  her  yarn,  remain  part  of  the 
finished  product,  which  may  also  in- 
corporate some  pigeon  feathers  and 
fish  bones.  These  are  used  as  wall 
hangings,  and  are  very  beautiful. 


Diane  Erickson,  wife  of  a  schoolteacher 
at  Anchor  Point,  on  the  Kenal  Penin- 
sula, Alaska,  and  mother  of  three 
children,  has  won  recognition  as  a 
painter  of  Alaska's  rugged  mountains 
and  "wild  blue  waters."  Her  work  has 
been  displayed  at  many  exhibits  and 
acclaimed  as  presenting  with  grandeur 
"one  part  of  the  earth  as  it  was  when 
God  created  it." 

Phyllis  S.  Peterson,  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, a  stockbroker  and  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Sayd  &  Company,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  one  of  two  women  ever  to  be 
members  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change in  its  116  years  of  history.  The 
other  woman  was  Julia  Montgomery 
Walsh,  a  general  partner  In  Ferris  and 
Company,  also  of  Washington. 

Marty  Mann  is  director  of  the  United 
States  Council  on  Alcoholism.  An  im- 
portant part  of  her  work  is  to  plan  and 
supervise  organizations  and  institu- 
tions which  endeavor  to  rehabilitate 
alcoholics,  and  to  prevent  teenagers 
from  becoming  alcoholics. 

Carol  Beery  Davis,  wife  of  Trevor  Davis, 
famous  Alaskan  photographer,  and  a 
graduate  In  music  from  the  University 
of  Washington,  has  been  a  remarkably 
successful  music  teacher  In  Juneau, 
Alaska,  for  many  years.  Recently  the 
Juneau-Douglas  Concert  Association 
established  a  music  scholarship  in  her 
honor.  Her  booklet  "Songs  of  the 
Totem,"  is  composed  of  the  haunting 
melodies  of  the  Tllngit  Indians.  Three 
of  Mrs.  Davis'  four  daughters  are 
distinguished  musicians. 
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SHINING  AFTERMATH 

Kathryn  Kay 

In  much  the  way 

a  rainbow  follows  rain, 

there  is  a  shining  aftermath  to  pain. 

As  dawn,  dark's  afterwards,  lights  up  the  skies 

so  inner  radiance  can  brighten  eyes. 

I  will  not  weep  nor  fear  the  winter  frost, 

fresh  green  and  fragile  bloom  are  worth  the  cost. 

I   know  there  is  no  grief  which  cold  can  bring 

which  will  not  have  its  epilogue  of  spring. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  CHILD? 

Annie  Atkin  Tanner 

Autumn  is  the  fulfillment  of  summer. 
The  days  breathe  the  warm  sunshine 
And  night  replenishes  each  growing  vine, 
The  robins  welcome  the  early  morning 
And  children  play  until  the  twilight  dims. 

I,  too,  would  seek  fulfillment 

Of  the  hopes  and  dreams  I  had 

When  life  was  new, 

And  the  wind  and  the  terra-cotta  hills 

And  the  river  meandering  through  the  blooming  fields, 

Seemed  to  make  my  world  an  enchanted  valley. 

Where  is  the  child  who  reached  for  a  star 
And  saw  castles  in  the  sunsets, 
In  the  days  that  are  no  more? 


Dorothy  J.  Roberts 
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Courtesy  Corn  Products  Refinine  Company 

Make  Christmas  Cookies  Early  AUce  p.wuiardson 

Christmas  cookies  will  recall  an  old-fashioned  Christmas,  and  there 
is  nothing  children  love  to  do  more  than  making  and  decorating 
cookies,  unless  it  is  eating  them.  Let  them  help  you  one  of  those  days 
when  it  is  cold  and  gray  outside.  Youll  find  the  sun  shining  right  in 
your  kitchen! 

It  is  fun  to  cut  cookies  in  the  shape  of  Mother  Goose  rhyme  folks 
and  other  storybook  characters.  First,  collect  and  prepare  the 
patterns.  Children's  coloring  books  provide  animals,  clowns,  dolls, 
and  toys,  of  simple  outline.  Trace,  then  cut  these  from  strong  paper. 
Eliminate  all  small  details,  place  pattern,  and  cut  from  dough  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Pictures  showing  the  object  in  silhouette  are  the  most 
successful.  Below  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  wholesome  plain  cookies 
to  cut  into  shapes. 


AUNT  DELLA'S  COOKIES 


1  c.  sugar 

Yz  c.  shortening 

1  egg 

V^  tsp.  salt 


2  tsp.  baking  powder 
V4  c.  milk 
2V^  c.  flour 
1  tsp.  vanilla 


Cream  sugar  and  shortening,  add  beaten  egg,  salt,  and  flavoring.  Add  milk. 
Sift  baking  powder  with  flour  and  add  gradually  to  liquid  mixture.  Form  into 
ball  of  dough  without  undue  handling.  Place  on  floured  board  and  roll  to  about 
Ys  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  with  available  cookie  cutters  or  use  these  suggestions 
for  variety.    Bake  until  brown  (10  to  15  min.)  in  400  degree  oven. 
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This  cookie  dough  may  be  cut  in  the  shape  of  stars,  bells,  or  Christ- 
mas trees,  iced  in  many  colors  and  decorated  so  that  they  can  take 
their  place  on  the  Christmas  tree  among  the  usual  balls  and  tinsel. 
Just  make  a  hole  near  the  top  before  baking,  so  that  they  will  hang 
on  the  tree.  Especially  delicious  and  decorative,  is  a  Santa  Claus 
cookie,  with  red  icing  for  his  suit,  and  his  whiskers  and  the  white 
trimming  made  with  shredded  coconut. 

Here  are  additional  recipes  which  can  be  made  in  advance  and 
held  ready  to  help  pack  the  Christmas  boxes. 


RAISIN-FILLED  OATMEAL  COOKIES 

Mix:  Combine:  Filling 

2  c.  oatmeal  1  c.  brown  sugar  Boil  together: 

2  c.  flour  1  c.  melted  shortening  1  c.  chopped  raisins 

1  tsp.  salt  1  egg  V^  c.  water 

1  tsp.  soda  1  tsp.  vanilla  V^  c.  sugar 

Combine  shortening  mixture  and  flour  mixture  into  dough.  Divide  into  two  parts. 
Cover  bottom  of  baking  pan  with  thin  layer  of  dough,  press  flat  with  ball  of  the 
hand.  Spread  filling.  Crumple  remainder  of  dough  over  the  top  and  bake  at  350 
degrees  until  brown.  Do  not  overbake.  Remove  from  oven  and  cool  15  minutes, 
then  cut  in  squares.  You  may  dip  the  squares  in  powdered  sugar  if  you  like. 
You  will  love  the  nutty  richness  of  these  easy-to-make  cookies. 


ICE  BOX  COOKIES 

1  c.  butter  1  tsp.  soda 

2  c.  brown  sugar  V^  tsp.  salt 

3  eggs,  separated  Sift  dry  ingredients  together  three 
1  c.  nuts,  chopped  times. 

SVz  c.  flour 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg  yolks.  Add  nuts  and  combine  with 
flour  mixture.  Add  beaten  whites  of  eggs  last.  Make  into  two  rolls  and  wrap 
in  wax  paper.  Let  stand  in  refrigerator  overnight.  Slice  thin  and  bake  in  400 
degree  oven  until  brown. 


DATE  DROP  COOKIES 


1  c.  sugar 

3  c.  flour 

V^  c.  shortening 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 

1  egg 

1  tsp.  soda 

1  c.  chopped  dates 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 

1  c.  raisins 

1/2  tsp.  nutmeg 

1V4  c.  water 

V2  tsp.  salt 

Boil  raisins  in  water  and  drain.  Add  dates  just  before  mixing.  Cream  sugar  and 
shortening,  add  beaten  egg  and  combine  with  boiled  raisins  and  dates.  Sift 
dry  ingredients  together  then  stir  into  first  mixture.  Drop  by  teaspoon  on 
cookie  tins  and  bake  until  brown  in  350  degree  oven.  Walnuts  or  chocolate 
chips  may  be  added  if  desired. 
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MAKE  CHRISTMAS  COOKIES  EARLY 

Part  of  the  fun  of  making  cookies  is  sharing  them  with  others.  For 
those  Httle  friends  who  live  near  you,  you  can  put  a  lace  doily  on  a 
colored  paper  plate,  arrange  the  cookies,  and  use  another  doily  to 
cover  them.  Make  it  all  secure  with  a  pretty  Christmas  ribbon.  But 
the  best  way  is  to  pack  the  cookies  in  transparent  plastic  boxes  or 
cover  boxes  you  have  with  adhesive  backed  decorator  paper.  When 
tied  with  ribbons  and  a  sprig  of  holly,  evergreen,  or  a  poinsettia,  they 
are  beautiful.  These  little  packages  make  lovely  gifts  to  take  to 
Grandma,  to  the  neighbors,  the  homebound,  cousins,  or  friends,  and 
the  children  are  proud  to  deliver  them,  especially  when  they  had  a 
hand  in  making  them. 


FOUR  A.  M.  SIREN 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

A  four  a.m.  siren  slices  the  pre-dawn  silence 

With  the  scream  of  —  death  or  birth. 

It  is  birth   I   prefer  to  dream  of  — 

Prone  and  peaceful,  drifting  back  into  the  calm. 

Birth  and  the  velvet  fingers,  curling, 

And  the  daisy-chain  of  childhood  in  the  palm. 


GOING  SOMEWHERE 

Linda  L.  Clarke 

Where  are  you  going  my  little  lass 
With  your  brown  and  windblown  hair? 
Are  you  walking  alone  or  with  the  dove? 
Do  you  know  you  are  going  somewhere? 

The  search  is  beginning,  it's  there  in  your  eyes. 
The  journey  Is  long — this  I  know — 
But  follow  the  song  of  the  white  dove. 
She  flies  to  where  all  rivers  flow. 

I  long  to  walk  here  beside  you. 
Your  shield  from  all  thistles  and  thorns, 
But  the  call,  the  song  of  the  white  dove, 
Bids  you  leave  on  your  journey  alone. 

Sing  loud,  sing  clear,  oh,  white  dove. 
For  my  lass  with  the  hair  of  brown. 
Sing  loud,  sing  clear  and  lead  her 
To  the  place  where  all  waters  are  bound. 
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Comfort 
Your  Baby 

Shirley  Thulin 


HHere  is  an  idea  so  attractive  and 
inexpensive  you  will  want  to  make 
one  for  every  special  baby  in  your 
life. 

This  beautiful  comforter  and  crib 
bumper  (covering  for  the  sides  of 
the  crib)  can  be  made  for  less  than 
a  third  of  what  you  would  pay  for 
them  at  the  stores,  and  are  so  service- 
able and  easy  to  do,  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  results. 

AU   you   need   is    one   double   bed 


sheet  (81"  x  108"),  one  large  quilt- 
size  batting,  two  packages  of  IV^" 
white  blanket  binding,  one  package  of 
white  bias  tape  and  one  skein  of  white 
nylon    yarn    (for    tying    the   tufts). 

The  sheet  should  be  of  a  pastel 
color.  Yellow  or  pale  green  are  pretty 
choices.  If  you  choose  dacron  batting, 
rather  than  wool  or  cotton,  the  com- 
forter will  have  more  washabiUty.  If 
you  already  have  some  nylon  yam, 
it  would  not  need  to  be  all  the  same 
color.  This  would  be  a  good  project 
to  use  some  of  your  odds  and  ends,  as 
a  sprinkling  of  colored  yarn  would 
add  a  decorative  touch.  Use  only 
nylon,  however,  because  wool  will 
shrink  and  pull  tight,  spoiling  the 
comforter. 

Be  sure  to  unpick  the  hems  and 
pre-wash  your  sheet,  as  many  sheets 
shrink  at  least  five   inches  with  the 
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first  washing.  Also,  remember  that 
the  stated  size  of  the  sheet  is  the 
size  before  it  was  hemmed  at  the 
factory.  Now  press  the  sheet  and  cut 
as  in  the  diagram.  The  laundered 
sheet,  with  the  hems  ripped,  will 
measure  about  81"  x  103". 

Next,  mark  with  tiny  pencil  dots, 
on  the  comforter  top,  where  the  tufts 
will  go.  They  should  be  about  4 
inches  apart.  If  you  place  the  tufts 
in  even  rows  4^2"  from  the  side  edge 
and  4"  from  the  top  edge,  this  gives 
even  spacing  with  rows  of  10  tufts 
across  the  width  of  the  comforter, 
and  14  tufts  down  the  length. 

Now  place  two  layers  of  batting 
between  the  top  and  bottom  pieces 
of  the  comforter.  If  you  don't  have 
quilting  frames,  you  can  place  the 
quUt  on  the  carpeted  floor  to  tuft  it. 
Just  place  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
forter on  the  floor  first,  then  the  two 
layers  of  the  batting,  then  cover  with 
the  top  piece  of  the  comforter.  Now 
thread  a  large  needle  with  a  length 
of   yam    and,    using   double   threads, 


make  a  running  stitch,  taking  a  stitch 
at  every  tufting  mark  of  the  entire 
quilt.  Cut  the  yarn  halfway  between 
each  stitch  and  tie  (in  a  double  knot) 
the  ends  to  make  a  tuft.  Now  bind 
the  entire  comforter  with  blanket 
binding,  being  sure  to  miter  the 
corners  for  neatness. 

To  make  the  bumper,  which  is 
separate  from  the  comforter,  and 
which  is  used  to  protect  the  baby 
from  getting  his  head  through  the 
bars,  cut  as  in  diagram  and  mark  the 
tufting  on  the  top  piece,  which  is  the 
14"  piece.  The  tuft  marks  should  be 
4"  apart.  Place  a  double  layer  of 
batting  between  the  top  and  bottom 
and  tuft  as  you  did  the  comforter. 
Now  fold  the  bumper  down  the  long 
way,  with  tufts  to  the  outside,  making 
the  bumper  80"  long  and  7"  wide. 
Stitch  the  double  edges  all  along, 
turning  the  raw  edges  under. 

This  makes  a  nice,  thick  bumper. 
Now,  with  the  bias  tape,  place  ties, 
stitched  securely,  where  needed  to 
tie  to  crib  corners. 
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Recipe  for  a  Happier  You! 


Jean  Smith 


Let's  assemble  all  the  ingredients  for  a  happier  you! 

We  need   1  wonderful  woman 
2  tbsp.  of  desire  and 
1/2  of  a  delightful  hour 


Special  Features 

Fiction 

General  Features 

The  Home 

Lessons 


And   Poetry 

Arrange   1  day  for  Special  Features 

From  our  General  Board,  spiritual  inspiration  and  in- 
structions are  like  treats  from  the  cooker,  served  with 
tender,  loving  care.  They  are  like  blessings  from 
heaven. 

Now  mix   Alternately,  with  Fiction  and  General  Features. 

These  include  stories  of  love,  faith,  sorrow,  and  happi- 
ness, also  getting  acquainted  with  our  sisters  from 
Near  and  Far. 

Line    A  comfortable  cozy  home  with 

favorite  recipes,  sewing,  and  clever  hobbies  for  a 
good-natured  family. 

Now  sift    Together  into  warm,  eager  hearts 
14  cup  of  Spiritual  Living 
14  cup  of  Homemaking 
V4  cup  of  Social  Relations 
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And  add  Vi  cup  of  Cultural   Refinement 

Then  fold  only  enough  to  blend  well. 

For  best  results,  add  a  little  poetry. 

One   little,   two   little,    three    smart   cooks   will 
Always   be  found   with    Relief   Society   books. 
It    always    pays    off    for   the    pains    we    exert,    when 
After  the  main  course,  it's  "What's  for  Dessert?" 

Now,  if  you  will  take  care  in  putting  these  ingredients  together,  they 
will  yield  a  happier,  better  informed  wife  and  mother,  which  is  you. 


m^. 
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FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER 

Fay  Ottesen 

"Mom,"  called   my  son  one  wintry  day, 
"The  flowers  outside  have  all  gone  away. 

"You  don't  have  any  to  set  on  your  sink, 
So  I'll  make  you  some;  I  can,  I  think." 

He  took  his  tinker  toys,  and  worked  with  care, 

And  made  me  some  flowers;  those  wooden  ones  there. 

No  flower  in  the  world  matches  the  beauty  of  those; 
No  tulip,  no  orchid,  no  hyacinth  nor  rose. 


Illustration  by  the  Author 
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Home  for 
Thanksgiving 

Mabel  Harmer 


"--.^ 


■  Martha  picked  up  the  hammer 
and  half  a  dozen  nails  and 
marched  grimly  towards  the 
fence.  As  she  tried  to  fasten  the 
board  into  place,  a  sharp  gust  of 
the  November  wind  blew  an  end 
of  her  scarf  across  her  face.  She 
dropped  the  hammer  and  slipped 
the  nails  into  her  pocket  while 
she  retied  the  scarf,  her  irritation 
growing  stronger  with  every 
move. 

"You!"  she  stormed  at  the  pig, 
who  seemed  to  be  actually  enjoy- 
ing her  frustration.  "If  you  have 
to  run  away,  why  do  you  have  to 
go  to  Jake  Bolton's  farm?" 

The  question  was  purely  aca- 
demic, since  the  break  in  the 
fence  led  directly  to  the  Bolton 
acres.  She  was  just  pounding  the 
last  nail  into  place  when  she  was 
interrupted  by  the  loud  honking 
of  an  auto  horn.  She  turned  to 


see  Everett  Mitchell  grinning  at 
her. 

"Hi,  Aunt  Matt!  I'm  sure  glad 
that  wasn't  my  head  you  were 
working  on." 

"Next  time  it  will  be  that  pig's 
head,"  she  retorted.  "He  seems  to 
know  that  he  could  start  a  small 
war  by  going  over  to  Jake  Bol- 
tons." 

"You  mean,  he  could  make  a 
small  war  bigger,  don't  you?" 
asked  Everett.  "I  seem  to  remem- 
ber that  this  feud  between  you 
and  your  good  neighbor  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  now.  Sort 
of  like  the  Hatfields  and  McCoys, 
in  a  genteel  way." 

"Well,  it's  all  his  fault,"  said 
Martha.  "Just  because  I  took  my 
turn  at  the  water  from  the  ditch 
when  he  claimed  it  was  his." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  Everett 
nodded.   "You  know  something, 
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Aunt  Matt?  Water  fights  have 
been  going  on  for  as  long  as  his- 
tory. It  isn't  only  people  who 
fight — individuals,  I  mean.  States 
and  even  entire  nations  fight  it 
out.  Of  course,  it  didn't  help  your 
neighborly  relations  any  when 
your  boy  Rhon  jilted  Alice  Bol- 
ton to  marry  that  schoolteacher. 
I  don't  know  as  Alice  fretted  too 
much,  but  I'll  bet  a  wooden 
nickle  that  Jake  sure  did." 

"You  talk  too  much  about 
matters  of  which  you  know  noth- 
ing," said  Martha  sharply.  "Was 
that  what  you  came  out  here  to 
say?" 

"Certainly  not,"  Everett  ex- 
claimed. "This  discussion  got  so 
interesting  I  almost  forgot.  Jim 
Hay  ward  asked  if  I'd  deliver  this 
telegram.  It's  been  in  the  office 
for  two  days.  He  also  said  that  if 
you'd  put  in  a  telephone  you'd 
get  your  messages  a  lot  faster. 
Besides,  you  could  listen  to  all 
the  gossip  on  the  party  line  and 

Martha  ignored  this  last  bit  of 
flippancy  as  she  tore  open  the 
telegram.  "It's  from  Rhon,"  she 
said.  "He  and  the  boys  are  all 
coming  home  for  Thanksgiving. 
What's  today?" 

"Wednesday.  Are  they  getting 
in  today  or  tomorrow?" 

"He  didn't  say.  Just  We'll  be 
home  for  Thanksgiving.'  Not 
even  if  they  are  driving,  fl3dng,  or 
just  walking." 

"Well,  that's  nice.  I  mean  it's 
nice  that  you  will  have  the  boys 
here  for  Thanksgiving.  Let's  see 
— it's  been  a  couple  of  years  now 
since  his  wife  died,  hasn't  it?  How 
old  are  the  boys?" 

"Six  and  eight.  They're  cute 
little  shavers.  Full  of  life  as  all 
get-out."  Martha's  face  softened 
as  she  smiled  at  the  thoughts  of 


her  grandchildren.  "They'd  like 
for  me  to  come  to  the  city  and 
live  with  them,"  she  went  on, 
"but  I  can't  leave  my  place  here. 
I  tried  it  for  a  few  months,  but  I 
couldn't  make  friends  in  the  city. 
And  all  that  noise  and  racket  got 
on  my  nerves.  So,  as  soon  as 
Rhon  could  get  a  good  house- 
keeper, I  came  back  home  again." 

"To  enjoy  yourself  mending 
fences  and  chasing  runaway 
porkers." 

"I  guess.  That  among  other 
things,"  agreed  Martha.  "You 
can't  walk  out  on  the  memories 
of  a  lifetime.  Not  very  easily, 
anyway." 

"Shucks,  you  talk  like  an  old 
woman.  And  you  know  you're  not 
a  day  over  seventy-five." 

"And  you  know  that  I'm  not  a 
day  over  fifty-five,"  Martha  re- 
torted. 

"Sure,  I  know  that,"  laughed 
Everett.  "Well,  I'll  run  along. 
Have  yourself  a  merry,  merry 
.  .  .  no,  that's  Christrnas,  isn't 
it?  Well,  have  a  happy  Thanks- 
giving." 


He  gunned  his  car  and  swooped 
out  of  the  yard,  sending  chick- 
ens scattering  in  every  direction. 
Martha  watched  him  down  the 
road  with  a  half  smile  and  went 
into  the  house. 

So,  now  what  was  she  going  to 
do?  Here  it  was  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  and  not  a  morsel 
of  holiday  fare.  Well,  come  to 
think  of  it,  there  was  practically 
everything  but  a  turkey.  They'd 
have  to  make  do  with  roast  chick- 
ens this  time. 

She  would  make  pie  crust  and 
bake  the  pies  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  They  weren't  fit  to  eat 
held  over  for  a  day.  She  could 
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cook  the  pumpkin  and  get  the 
filling  all  ready.  There  would  be 
pickles,  rolls,  com,  peas,  and 
plenty  of  mashed  pota totes.  Rhon 
never  got  too  much  of  those. 

She  would  check  the  linen  and 
silver.  My,  it  had  been  a  long 
time  since  she'd  had  any  occa- 
sion to  bring  them  out!  It  would 
sure  be  wonderful  to  have  her 
family  home  again  —  especially 
home  for  Thanksgiving. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  cutting 
up  pumpkin  when  another  car 
drove  into  the  yard.  It  was  Alice 
Bolton  and  two  youngsters.  Why, 
it  couldn't  be!  Yes,  it  was  Eric 
and  Timmy.  She  rushed  out  as 
they  tumbled  out  of  the  car. 

^'Grandma!"  they  cried.  "We 
came  all  alone  on  the  airplane!" 

She  braced  herself  against  the 
onslaught,  and  asked  in  bewilder- 
ment, "How  .  .  .?" 

"I  picked  them  up  at  the  air- 
port," said  Ahce.  "Rhon  had  a 
case  in  court  and  couldn't  get 
away  until  tomorrow.  He  wasn't 
sure  that  he  could  get  reserva- 
tions for  all  three  tomorrow,  so 
he  let  the  boys  go  on  ahead." 

"Alone?"  Martha  repeated, 
taking  their  luggage. 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  no  problem," 
said  Alice.  "The  stewardess  looks 
after  them  and,  once  they're  on 
the  plane  they  can't  get  off  until 
they  reach  their  destination.  It's 
much  more  sure  than  train  or  bus 
that  way." 

"Well,  thanks  a  lot,"  said 
Martha.  "I  hope  it  didn't  put  you 
out  too  much." 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  cheerful 
reply.  "Goodbye,  boys.  Come  and 
see  me." 

"We  will,"  they  called  and 
started  to  run,  each  in  a  different 
direction. 

"Here!  Wait  a  minute!"  called 
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their  grandmother.  "Where  are 
you  going?" 

"To  see  the  cow  and  the  pigs 
and  all  the  animals,"  answered 
Eric.  "That's  mostly  why  we 
came." 

"Indeed,"  said  their  grand- 
mother. "Well,  aren't  you  going 
to  take  off  those  good  clothes 
first?  On  the  farm  we  have  to 
wear  farm  clothes." 

Reluctantly,  they  turned  back 
and  came  into  the  house  long 
enough  to  change  their  clothes, 
then  they  quickly  rushed  out- 
doors again. 

Martha  turned  back  to  her 
holiday  tasks  and  felt  her  spirits 
rising  by  the  moment.  How  good 
it  would  be  to  have  Rhon  and  the 
boys  home  with  her,  if  only  for  a 
few  days.  She  had  been  alone  so 
much  and  so  long.  She  wished 
she  knew  how  he  had  come  to 
call  Alice.  She  guessed  there  was 
nothing  else  he  could  do.  Any- 
way, Alice  was  going  to  marry 
George  Wilkins  one  of  these  days, 
probably.  They  had  been  keeping 
company  long  enough.  Almost 
since  Rhon  left,  in  fact.  And 
George  was  a  good,  steady  fellow. 
A  mite  too  steady,  maybe,  if 
there  was  such  a  thing. 

She  put  the  pumpkin  on  the 
range  to  cook  and  went  to  the 
door  to  see  if  the  boys  were  all 
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right.  Yes,  there  they  were  climb- 
ing among  the  branches  of  an 
apple  tree,  Well,  that  was  safe 
enough.  She'd  let  them  feed  the 
chickens  when  the  time  came. 

She  brought  up  the  jelly  and 
canned  peas  from  the  basement. 
She  wished  that  she  had  some 
cranberries  and  yams.  They  were 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  the 
dinner  as  the  bird.  But  she  didn't 
have  any,  and  no  way  of  getting 
any,  unless  she  drove  into  town. 
She  could  make  the  bread  stuff- 
ing and  have  that  ready. 

She  was  about  to  call  the  boys 
when  they  came  in  of  their  own 
accord.  "We're  hungry,"  Timmy 
announced,  "so  we'd  like  some 
cookies." 

"Dear  me,"  Martha  exclaimed. 
"I  haven't  gotten  around  to  bak- 
ing them  yet.  We'll  have  to  start 
right  away." 

"Daddy  said  that  you  always 
had  cookies,"  Eric  insisted. 

"So  I  do — ^most  of  the  time. 
And  we'll  have  them  as  soon  as 
I  can  make  them.  How  about 
some  bread  and  jam  for  right 
now?" 

"Okay,"  they  agreed.  She 
spread  a  thick  slice  for  each  and 
poured  them  a  glass  of  milk.  It 
seemed  such  a  few  years  since 
Rhon  had  been  asking  the  same 
question. 

In  the  midst  of  his  snack, 
Timmy  suddenly  asked,  "Can  we 
see  the  turkey?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  get  a  turkey," 
said  his  grandmother.  "You  see, 
I  didn't  know  you  were  coming. 
I  don't  have  a  telephone  —  but 
am  sure  going  to  have  to  get  one. 
Some  surprises  I  like,  but  not 
this  kind." 

"Daddy  said  that  you  always 
got  a  turkey  from  Mr.  Bolton," 
said  Eric. 


"Yes  —  we  did  when  he  was 
a  little  boy.  But  this  year  we're 
going  to  have  roast  chicken  for  a 
change." 

"Why  are  we?"  Eric  went  on. 
"Alice  said  that  they  have  plenty 
of  turkeys." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  they  have.  But 
they  aren't  ours.  I'm  sure  that 
you  will  enjoy  the  roast  chicken. 
And,  what's  more,  there  will  be  a 
drumstick  for  each  one  of  us. 
We'd  only  get  part  of  one  if  we 
had  a  turkey." 

"Well,  Daddy  said  that  we 
always  got  a  turkey  from  .  .  .  ." 

"I  know,"  his  grandmother  in- 
terrupted. "So  we  did  when  he 
was  a  little  boy.  But  this  year 
we  aren't."  Martha  spoke  in  such 
a  tone  of  voice  as  to  settle  the 
matter.  She  couldn't  explain  a 
quarrel  between  two  people  who 
had  been  neighbors  for  thirty 
years.  Especially  a  quarrel  over 
anything  that  seemed  so  trivial 
as  to  who  should  use  the  water  on 
a  certain  day  —  even  if  nations 
did  sometimes  quarrel  over  the 
same  thing. 


Later  on  she  said,  "Now  we'll 
feed  the  chickens  and  after  sup- 
per you  can  go  upstairs  and  sleep 
in  your  daddy's  room,  where  he 
slept  as  a  little  boy." 

"Will  you  read  us  a  story 
first?"  asked  Timmy. 

"I  surely  will.  I  even  have  some 
of  the  books  here  that  I  read  to 
Daddy  when  he  was  a  little  boy." 

She  lit  a  fire  in  the  grate  and 
sat  on  the  couch  with  a  boy  on 
each  side,  while  she  read  stories. 
Then  she  tucked  them  into  bed 
with  such  pleasure  as  she  had  al- 
most forgotten  was  possible.  As 
she  settled  down  before  the  fire 
again,  before  going  to  her  own 
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room,  she  felt  such  a  love  for  all 
mankind  that  she  almost  forgave 
Jake  Bolton  —  but  not  quite. 
She  did  feel  sorry  for  him,  how- 
ever. She  knew  that  he  had  been 
greatly  disappointed  when  Rhon 
and  Alice  broke  up.  And,  as  for 
that  slow  George,  if  he  and  Alice 
didn't  get  married  pretty  soon 
they  would  be  too  old  to  have 
much  of  a  family.  Jake  would 
never  be  a  grandparent,  and  he 
would  be  missing  half  the  joy 
in  Hfe.  Yes,  she  couldn't  help  feel- 
ing sorry  for  Jake. 

She  went  to  bed  still  enveloped 
in  a  happy  glow  and  a  feeling  of 
good  will  toward  all  men.  Well, 
nearly  all  men. 

The  next  morning,  she  did  the 
chores  and  stirred  up  batter  for 
pancakes  before  going  to  awaken 
the  boys.  She  called  first  and, 
when  there  was  no  answer,  went 
upstairs.  The  bed  was  empty. 
What  was  more,  their  wraps  were 
gone. 

"They  must  have  slipped  out 
while  I  was  outside  in  the  bam," 
she  said.  "Now,  where  in  the 
world?" 

She  went  down  again,  trying 
to  decide  which  way  to  look  for 
them.  She  went  first  to  the  bam, 
almost  sure  that  the  boys  would 
be  visiting  the  animals.  That  was 
always  their  first  pleasure  on  the 
farm.  They  were  not  in  the  bam. 
They  were  not  in  the  chicken 
yard.  They  were  nowhere  that 
she  could  see. 

She  called  until  she  was  almost 
hoarse.  Then  she  went  into  the 
house  and  took  down  her  whistle, 
used  once  in  a  while  to  summon 
the  dog.  Even  he  did  not  answer 
now.  Wherever  the  boys  had 
gone,  he  was  with  them.  So  much 
the  better.  Only,  where  had  they 
gone? 


She  walked  out  to  the  road  and 
looked  both  ways.  She  was  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  to  get  the 
car  out  and  start  traveling,  or 
simply  to  go  in  the  house  and 
wait  it  out,  when  she  saw  them 
coming.  They  were  struggling  to 
carry  something  between  them. 


She  hurried  on,  but  before  she 
could  reach  them,  she  saw  only 
too  well  what  it  was.  They  were 
bringing  a  turkey  —  small,  but 
undeniably  a  live  turkey. 

"What  in  the  wide  world!"  she 
gasped.  "Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Over  at  Bolton's,"  replied 
Eric.  "Daddy  said  that  you  al- 
ways got  your  turkey  at  Bol- 
ton's." 

"That  was  long  ago,"  said 
Martha  sharply,  "and  we  went 
over  it  all  last  night.  Now  we'll 
just  have  to  get  in  the  car  and 
take  it  back." 

"But  it's  ours!"  Timmy  pro- 
tested. "Mr.  Bolton  gave  it  to 
us." 

"We're  going  back,"  said 
Martha  firmly.  "Even  if  we  keep 
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the  turkey  we're  going  to  pay  for 
it  right  now." 

"All  right.  But  it's  ours  and 
we're  going  to  keep  it,"  said  Eric. 
His  chin  was  set  in  a  stubborn 
line  that  Martha  recognized  must 
be  very  much  like  her  own. 

She  backed  the  car  out  and 
filled  it  with  boys,  a  live  turkey 
and  a  dog.  Then  she  headed  down 
the  road  to  the  Bolton  farm. 

Jake  was  out  in  the  yard  haul- 
ing some  potatoes  to  the  storage 
cellar.  He  set  down  the  wheel- 
barrow and  greeted  the  boys  with 
a  smile. 

"Didn't  you  give  us  the  tur- 
key?" Eric  demanded.  "Grandma 
says  that  we  can't  keep  it." 

"Certainly  I  gave  you  the  tur- 
key," replied  Jake.  "We'll  just 
have  to  talk  Grandma  into  let- 
ting you  have  it." 

Martha  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  a  look  of 
severity  in  the  face  of  Jake's 
jovial  manner.  What  had  come 
over  him  all  of  a  sudden?  Didn't 
he  remember  that  they  hadn't 
been  on  friendly  terms  for  years? 
Maybe  he  was  just  putting  on  a 
show  for  the  boys.  Well,  she 
could  play  that  game,  too,  just 
as  well  as  he. 

"All  right,  we'll  keep  it,"  she 
agreed.  "But  I  must  pay  you  for 
it."  She  spoke  so  pleasantly  that 
she  hardly  even  knew  her  own 


voice. 

it 


There's  not  time  to  get  that 
bird  ready  for  dinner  today," 
said  Jake.  "I've  got  one  in  the 
house  all  dressed  and  ready  to 
shoot  into  the  oven.  You  take 
that  one  home,  and  we'll  save  this 
one  imtil  next  year.  There'll  be  a 
lot  more  to  him  by  then." 

He  went  into  the  house,  after 
putting  the  live  bird  back  into 
the  fenced   pen.  While   he   was 


gone  Martha  sat  thinking,  how 
stupid  for  two  grownup  people  to 
be  at  odds  over  anything  so  triv- 
ial as  who  used  the  water  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  Anyway, 
with  all  of  her  blessings,  she 
ought  to  be  kind  and  gracious  to 
everyone  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
She  ought  to  be  especially  kind 
to  Jake,  who  didn't  have  two 
fine  grandsons,  like  hers,  and 
possibly  never  would  have. 

When  he  came  out  again  and 
put  the  turkey  on  the  seat  be- 
side her,  she  said,  "Thank  you 
very  much.  And  I'll  be  glad  to 
take  the  bird.  But  we  want  you 
and  Alice  to  join  us  for  dinner." 

Much  to  her  surprise,  Jake  an- 
swered, "Sure.  We'll  be  over.  We 
were  planning  on  coming.  Alice  is 
going  over  to  the  city  airport^  to 
pick  Rhon  up  at  two,  and  I  guess 
you'll  want  to  have  dinner  soon 
after." 

"Yes,"  she  nodded  rather 
weakly.  "That  will  be  fine." 

She  drove  home  quickly  and 
went  to  work.  The  turkey  was 
stuffed,  rubbed  with  butter,  and 
put  into  the  oven.  There  was 
barely  time  now  to  get  it  done  by 
two.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
table,  put  in  the  extra  leaves  and 
set  it  for  six.  What  a  long  time 
it  had  been  since  she  could  put  a 
place  on  the  table  for  more  than 
one  or  two! 

What  could  she  do  for  flowers? 
She  solved  that  by  cutting  all  the 
blossoms  off  from  her  geranium 
plants  and  putting  them  in  a 
silver  bowl. 

The  boys  were  under  her  feet 
every  minute  "helping  Grandma 
get  dinner."  But  even  that  was  a 
joy.  In  fact,  she  was  so  filled  with 
happiness  she  found  it  hard  to 
understand.  Was  it  just  that  her 
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family  was  going  to  be  with  her 
again?  It  couldn't  be  because  that 
silly  old  quarrel  with  Jake  was 
over  and  done  with?  Or  could  it? 
Maybe  it  was  a  combination  of 
everything  pleasant. 

The  boys  had  a  mid-morning 
snack.  They  couldn't  possibly 
wait  until  dinner,  especially  with 
the  tempting  odor  of  roasting 
turkey  filling  the  kitchen.  She, 
herself,  was  far  too  excited  to 
think  about  food. 

The  minute  the  boys  heard 
the  car  in  the  driveway,  they 
shouted,  "Here's  Daddy!"  and 
rushed  out  to  fling  themselves  at 
him  as  if  it  had  been  a  year  in- 
stead of  a  day  since  they  had 
parted. 

Alice  and  her  father  stood  by 
smiling  until  Rhon  disentangled 
himself  and  came  in  the  house  to 
greet  his  mother.  "Isn't  this 
great.  Mom!"  he  cried,  kissing 
her  soundly  and  lifting  her  off 
her  feet  in  a  bear  hug. 

"Yes — yes,  it  certainly  is,"  she 
agreed  somewhat  breathlessly. 

"Take  your  things  upstairs," 
she  went  on.  "And  you,  AUce,  put 
your  coat  and  your  father's  in 
the  front  hall  closet.  Dinner  will 
be  ready  right  away." 

As  soon  as  Alice  had  put  their 
wraps  away,  she  came  out  into 
the  kitchen  again  and  said,  "I'm 
going  to  help.  What  shall  I  do 
first?" 

"You  might  cut  up  the  apples 
for  the  Waldorf  salad,"  replied 
Martha.  "Here's  an  apron." 

She  busied  herself  stirring  the 
thickening  in  the  gravy.  How 
pleasant  it  was  to  have  Alice 
helping  in  the  kitchen.  She  won- 
dered if  there  was  anything  now 
between  her  and  Rhon,  but  didn't 
dare  ask.  Maybe  this  was  only  an 
interlude  —  a  meeting  just  for 


today,  with  no  future  plans. 

When  everything  else  was  on 
the  table,  Rhon  came  into  the 
kitchen  to  get  the  turkey  and 
carry  it  to  the  table.  They  bowed 
their  heads  as  he  said  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving. 

As  Rhon  began  to  carve  the 
turkey,  Eric  shouted,  "I  speak 
for  a  drumstick." 

"I  speak  for  the  other  one," 
echoed  Timmy. 

"It  would  take  you  a  week  to 
eat  one  this  size,"  said  their 
father,  "but  you  may  have  all 
that  you  can  manage  at  this 
meal." 

The  dinner  was  wonderful,  and 
everyone  seemed  to  be  just  as 
gay  and  relaxed  as  if  this  were  an 
everyday  affair  —  at  least,  an 
every  holiday  affair. 

Afterwards  they  went  into  the 
living  room  and  played  some  rec- 
ords, low  enough  so  that  they 
could  still  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion. Rhon  and  Alice  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  divan  and  Martha 
noticed  that  very  shortly  she  had 
slipped  her  hand  into  his. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Eric  an- 
nounced, "Grandpa  says  that 
he'll  take  us  on  a  hike  to  the  cave 
tomorrow.  Didn't  you,  Grand- 
pa?" 

Martha  caught  her  breath.  Had 
it  been  a  slip  of  a  childish  tongue, 
or  something  more? 

She  looked  at  the  happy  faces 
about  her.  Of  course,  it  was  more. 
Well,  if  Jake  was  going  to  be 
grandpa  to  her  own  grandsons, 
it  was  a  mighty  good  thing  that 
there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  more 
bickering. 

She  sighed  with  happiness  and 
contentment.  How  blessed  it  was 
to  have  a  family!  To  have  that 
family  come  home  for  Thanks- 
giving. 
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Myrtle  John  Portrays  the  Beauties  of  Nature 
in  Handicraft  Designs 

Myrtle  John,  Rupert,  Idaho,  is  an  artist  with  her  crochet  hook.  Her  beautifully 
designed  and  expertly  crocheted  articles  reveal  "petaled  lace"  of  exquisite  texture 
and  "pointed  perfection."  The  original  patterns  for  her  doilies,  afghans,  table- 
cloths, and  bedspreads  have  been  requested  by  many  women  who  admire  handi- 
craft, and  Sister  John  has  freely  given  patterns  and  detailed  instructions  to  all 
who  have  asked  for  help  in  becoming  handicraft  artists  themselves.  Sister  John 
makes  ornate  satin  pillows  embroidered  in  yarn,  portraying  flowers,  birds,  and 
animals,  thus  placing  the  world  of  nature  in  permanent  design  and  harmonious 
coloring.  A  favorite  motif  for  Sister  John's  appliqued  quilts  is  the  pansy,  and 
these  many-petaled  flowers  of  rich  and  splendid  colorihg  decorate  quilts  that 
have  become  "prideful  coverlets"  in  many  homes.  The  pansy  flowers  are  made 
in  graduated  tints  of  the  same  color  and  in  striking  patterns  of  yellow  and  ecru 
against  rich  blue  and  purple  and  dark  burgundy  color.  The  sheathed  buds  are 
cut  from  various  shades  of  green,  with  slender  stems,  and  the  leaves  have  em- 
broidered veining. 

Sister  John  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  Primary  and  Sunday  School  and  has 
been  a  Relief  Society  visiting  teacher  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 
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Tell  Me  of  Love 

Rosa  Lee  Lloyd  Chapter  5 


Synopsis:  Julie  Ridgehaven,  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  while  attending 
college  in  California,  receives  a  cable- 
gram asking  her  to  fly  home  at  once 
due  to  an  emergency  in  the  family. 
Her  friend  Betz  Condon  accompanies 
Julie.  During  a  stopover  in  Fiji,  Dan 
Fargo,  a  friend  of  Grandfather  Ridge- 
haven, boards  the  plane,  and  Julie 
learns  that  her  fiance  Ron  McLaf-en 
is  lost  in  the  bush.  Grandfather 
arranges  an  expedition  to  search  for 
Ron,  and  Julie  and  Betz  are  members 
of  the  party.  Julie  observes  that  her 
cousin  Wally  Ridgehaven  is  very 
much  interested  in  Betz,  and  her 
Aunt  Isabelle  is  increasingly  appre- 
hensive over  the  prospect  of  a  meeting 
with  Dr.  George  whom  she  had  once 
promised  to  marry. 

■  The  airplane  made  a  bumpy 
landing  at  the  town  aerodrome, 
really  only  a  crude  landing  field 
scraped  out  of  the  bush. 

"Don't  blame  the  pilot,"  Big 
Dan  said  to  Aunt  Isabelle.  "He's 
a  fine  lad.  He  set  this  down  as 


gently  as  possible,  considering 
the  terrain." 

"I  know!"  She  caught  her 
breath.  "It's  alwaj^^s  a  rough  land- 
ing out  here.  Big  Dan.  It's  al- 
ways bumpy.  I  counted  on  that." 

Julie  knew  Aunt  Isabelle  was 
talking  to  keep  her  courage  high. 
She  should  save  her  strength  for 
the  ride  to  the  station,  she 
thought,  as  she  walked  close  be- 
hind her  and  Big  Dan. 

"Why  don't  I  carry  you  piggy- 
back, Aunt  Isabelle?"  Wally 
called  to  her.  "That  way  you'll 
arrive  in  style." 

"It  might  shock  the  Aborigi- 
nes," she  answered,  matching 
his  banter.  "They  would  think  I 
should  carry  you.  Baby  Boy." 

Everyone  laughed,  but  Julie 
noticed  Aunt  Isabelle's  voice  was 
tremulous.  Julie  looked  anxiously 
at  the  crowd  of  townspeople  and 
abos  who  always  met  the  air- 
planes. 

They  were  dressed  in  bright- 
colored  plaid  shirts,  denim  or 
khaki  trousers,  and  big  hats.  She 
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saw  a  light  blue  and  white  plaid 
shirt  like  the  one  she  had  sent  to 
Ron  for  his  birthday.  Her  throat 
pinched  in,  but  she  lifted  her 
head  resolutely  and  scanned  the 
crowd  agaiii.  Where  was  Dr. 
George?  Aunt  Isabelle  would 
wither  away  if  he  did  not  come 
to  meet  her. 

At  last  she  saw  him,  elbowing 
his  way  through  the  crowd.  Big, 
wonderful  Dr.  George  McGregor, 
tanned  and  rugged,  with  a  smile 
that  did  not  waver,  even  when 
he  saw  how  pale  and  thin  Aunt 
Isabelle  was.  Grandfather  must 
have  prepared  him. 

He  was  impeccably  groomed  as 
a  doctor  should  be  even  in  this 
far  country.  His  suit  was  dark 
and  his  shirt  was  white,  but  he 
did  wear  the  customary  wide  hat. 

Aunt  Isabelle  waved  to  him, 
and  Dr.  George  took  off  his  hat, 
waving  back  to  her;  then  he 
strode  forward,  and,  for  all  the 
world  to  see,  he  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  held  her  close 
against  his  kind,  generous  heart. 

"Hold  it!"  Wally  called,  run- 
ning toward  them  carrying  his 
camera.  "I  want  a  picture  of 
Aunt  Isabelle  falling  out  of  her 
bloomin'  Ivory  Tower!" 

"Oh,  George!"  Aunt  Isabelle's 
laugh  was  a  gay  tinkle.  "Give 
that  boy  a  pill  that  will  make  him 
grow  up." 

A  huge  brown  and  white  kelpie 
came  bounding  toward  Julie. 
Ron's  dog,  Casey  Jones! 

She  stooped  and  cuddled  him, 
nuzzling  her  face  in  his  warm, 
fluffy  hair,  so  no  one  could  see 
the  tears  she  could  not  hold  back. 

He  whimpered  against  her, 
wriggling  his  whole  body.  When 
she  stood  up  again  he  licked  her 
hands  and  tugged  at  her  skirt. 


Then  he  whirled,'  circling  around 
her,  barking  and  tugging  at  her 
agam. 

"That  dog  knows  everything," 
Dr.  George  said.  "He  knew  you 
were  coming.  He  had  me  up  at 
the  crack  of  dawn,  running  back 
and  forth,  howling  like  a  dingo." 

"What's  a  dingo?"  Betz  asked 
Wally. 

"A  wild  dog,"  he  answered. 
"Like  your  coyotes.  Only  worse. 
We  hate  'em  out  here." 

The  tension  was  broken.  Every- 
one crowded  into  Dr  George's 
long,  comfortable  car,  bag  and 
baggage,  and  started  for  the  sta- 
tion all  talking  at  once.  They 
were  overjoyed  to  be  with  Dr. 
George  again.  He  had  been  away 
for  a  long  time. 

Betz,  Julie  noticed,  was  im- 
usually  quiet  as  she  stared  out 
of  the  window  at  the  sunbaked 
country,  thirsty  for  water.  "You 
can  even  smell  the  dust,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  Julie. 
"Maybe  it's  sheep." 

Julie  laughed.  "That's  your 
imagination.  But  every  country 
does  smell  differently,  Betz.  Re- 
member the  ocean  on  the  Cali- 
fornia beaches?  All  that  seaweed 
had  an  odor." 

"I  didn't  notice  it,"  Betz  said. 
"I  guess  we're  used  to  it." 

"That's  the  way  it  is,"  Julie 
went  on.  "We  get  used  to  the 
way  our  country  smells.  I  haven't 
been  out  here  since  I  came  with 
Grannie  about  five  years  ago.  So, 
maybe,  that  odor  you  notice  is 
the  billabongs.  They  are  muggy, 
and  the  breeze  comes  in  from 
where  the  sheep  are  out  there 
grazing." 

"What's  a  billabong?"  Betz 
questioned. 

"Little  ponds.  They  can  be  so 
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beautiful  when  it  rains  and  they 
fill  up  with  water.  But  now  every- 
thing is  bone  dry.  I  should  pre- 
pare you,  Betz,  for  the  station 
house.  It  will  smell  like  an  old 
shoe  until  we  get  it  aired  out.  It 
is  made  of  asbestos  hardboard,  so 
at  least  there  won't  be  any  bricks 
or  rocks  to  tumble  on  us  in  a 
willie-willie.*' 

"What's  that?"  Betz'  blue  eyes 
widened. 

'You  would  say  a  cyclone.  We 
get  one  at  the  station  every  five 
or  six  years.  But  people  just  re- 
build and  go  on  Hving  out  here. 
Almost  every  place  in  the  world 
has  some  dreadful  thing,  like 
floods,  or  earthquakes  —  maybe 
drought  or  pests,  like  flies." 

Betz  squirmed. 

"Don't  worry,"  Julie  went  on. 
"Our  flies  are  harmless  and  this 
isn't  willie-willie  season." 

"Trade  you  seats,"  Wally  said. 
He  had  been  talking  to  Big  Dan 
and  Uncle  Geoffrey.  Aimt  Cleo 
was  sleeping  against  Uncle 
John's  shoulder.  Julie  was  glad 
because  she  knew  what  a  job 
Aunt  Cleo  had  ahead  of  her, 
doing  all  the  cooking  on  a  clumsy 
old  iron  range  that  took  a  special 
kind  of  genius  and  tons  of  wood 
to  operate. 

Dr.  George  was  driving  the  car, 
with  Aunt  Isabelle  close  beside 
him.  He  gave  her  tender,  sidelong 
glances  as  if  he  would  never  let 
her  out  of  his  sight  again. 

Julie  closed  her  eyes,  remem- 
bering Aunt  Isabelle's  words: 
"Help  me  to  go  to  him,  Julie,  if 
only  for  a  little  while." 

It  is  so  right,  they  should  be 
together  again,  she  thought, 
with  an  ache  in  her  heart. 

An  hour  later.  Dr.  George 
swung    the    big    car    onto    the 


choppy  road  that  led  to  the  sta- 
tion house. 

It  looked  even  worse  than 
Julie  remembered  it,  squatting 
there  in  the  sun  like  a  great 
dusty-gray  toad,  surrounded  by 
acres  of  shearing  sheds  that 
faded  into  the  landscape.  She 
squeezed  her  eyes  shut  against  it. 
Her  heart  sank  in  loneliness  and 
despair.  What  would  her  life  be 
Hke  if  they  didn't  find  Ron?  Drab 
and  dismal,  she  thought.  No 
color,  no  radiance,  no  beauty. 

"Hey  —  look  over  there!" 
Wally  pointed  out  of  the  window. 
"Stop  a  minute.  Dr.  George.  I 
want  Betz  to  see  our  ballerina 
birds.  That's  as  pretty  a  sight 
as  any  chorus  line  in  the  Sydney 
Trocadero  or  even  in  New  York! " 

"New  York,"  Aunt  Isabelle 
laughed.  "Wally,  you  haven't 
been  out  of  Australia!" 

Dr.  George  stopped  the  car  so 
they  could  watch  the  tall  brolga. 

They     are     beautiful,     JuUe 


thought,  lifting  her  head.  There 
is  always  something  beautiful  or 
interesting  if  we  look  for  it.  But, 
sometimes,  we  let  the  drabness 
close  us  in. 

"What  long  legs  they  have!" 
Betz  said.  "They  make  me  think 
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of  the  flamingos  I  saw  at  the  zoo 
in  London." 

"They  are  about  that  size," 
Wally  said.  "Only  flamingos  can't 
dance." 

"Their  coloring  is  different," 
Aunt  Cleo  added.  "These  are  a 
very  pale,  delicate  gray  that  fades 
into  the  landscape.  I'd  like  a 
painting  of  the  brolgas  in  the 
bush." 

"We'll  have  one  painted  some 
day,"  John  told  her,  patting  her 
shoulder. 

"Look — they're  really  danc- 
ing!" Betz  cried  ecstatically. 
"I've  never  seen  anything  like 
it!" 

"Grand!"  Big  Dan  agreed. 
"You  won't  see  anything  like 
this  anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

He  picked  up  his  guitar  and 
strummed  in  rhythm  vdth  the 
birds,  as  they  danced  in  unison 
through  the  tufty,  brittle  grass. 
He  winked  at  Julie.  She  reached 
for  her  banjo,  and  they  played  to- 
gether, following  the  movements 
of  the  birds.  Then  Big  Dan 
guided  the  melody  into  "Ma- 
tilda," and  everyone,  even  Aunt 
Isabelle,  joined  in  the  song. 

Wally  has  a  rollicking  tenor 
voice  that  should  be  trained, 
Julie  thought,  noticing  that  Betz 
was  looking  at  him  with  that  re- 
curring radiance  in  her  eyes. 

Dr.  George  started  the  car 
again,  but  Big  Dan  kept  them 
singing  as  they  went  along. 

Julie  knew  why.  He  had  sensed 
her  despair.  He  had  felt  her  lone- 
liness and  realized  they  must  lift 
their  hearts  and  take  their  own 
music  with  them. 

A  jeep  was  coming  toward 
them.  As  it  drew  nearer  Julie 
recognized  Keno  and  Geena,  his 
wife.    Aborigines,    caretakers    of 


the  station  who  lived  there  the 
year  around.  They  had  worked 
for  the  Ridgehavens  ever  since 
they  were  old  enough  to  hold  a 
broom.  They  had  attended  the 
local  school,  as  all  Aborigines 
were  obliged  to  do.  Even  in  the 
Deep-Heart  country,  they  were 
building  schools  for  the  Aborigi- 
nes. Grandfather  insisted  that 
Geena  and  Keno  continue  their 
education  even  though  they  were 
married.  They  could  speak  some 
English  words  now. 

"A  jolly  good  day!"  Big  Dan 
called  out. 

"A  jolly  good  day  to  you," 
they  called  back.  Their  faces 
were  flushed  with  excitement, 
and  their  white  teeth  made  their 
smiles  flash  in  the  sunshine. 
Having  the  Ridgehavens  here 
would  be  a  holiday  for  them, 
Julie  thought.  Generally,  Aunt 
Cleo  sent  them  off  to  visit  their 
relatives  while  she  cleaned  the 
whole  place  over  in  her  own  way. 

"Looks  like  the  cat  had  licked 
it,"  she  said  to  Julie  as  they  went 
inside  the  house.  "Geena  does 
the  best  she  can,  but  I  can't  eat 
a  bite  or  sleep  a  wink  until  we 
scrub  it  top  to  bottom." 

Julie  agreed  with  her,  as  they 
hurriedly  went  from  room  to 
room. 

"We'll  put  Isabelle  in  your 
grandfather's  bedroom.  That  has 
the  only  real  bed  in  the  house," 
Cleo  said.  "The  rest  of  us  can  use 
the  bunks." 

Julie  squirmed. 

"Do  the  straw  mattresses  still 
smell  like  moldy  old  hay?  Betz 
will  wish  she'd  brought  her  Calla 
Deon  perfume." 

Cleo  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
spreading  fresh  sheets  on  Isa- 
belle's  bed. 
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There  were  little  twinkles  in 
her  blue,  blue  eyes.  "Betz  is  so 
daffy  about  Wally  that  if  he  told 
her  those  mattresses  were  stuffed 
with  feathers  from  the  brolga  she 
would  believe  him.  And  Wally! 
Showing  off  all  the  time,  the  way 
a  boy  does  when  he's  falling  in 
love  and  doesn't  know  it." 

Julie  held  her  breath  for  a 
long,  incredulous  moment. 

"No — it  can't  happen,"  she  in- 
sisted. "Wally  is  engaged  to  Sue 
Ellen.  Grandfather  won't  permit 
it." 

"We'll  see,"  Cleo  answered. 
"Now,  tell  Dr.  George  to  bring 
Isabelle  in  here.  We'll  wash  the 
windows  later." 

"Wash  the  windows!"  Julie  re- 
peated. "Oh,  Aunt  Cleo,  we're  all 
so  tired  and  hungry." 

"We'll  eat  first,  of  course,"  she 
said.  "But  Isabelle  isn't  going  to 
lie  in  here  and  look  at  dirty  win- 
dowpanes.  Not  while  I  have  my 
bloomin'  youth.  She's  going  to 
have  sunshine  and  moonlight  and 
watch  the  stars  up  there  just  as 
long  as  she  can.  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  stumbled.  She 
turned  her  head  from  Julie  who 
had  never  seen  her  cry  before. 
Aunt  Cleo  was  so  strong,  so 
capable,  so — so  utterly  down-to- 
earth. 

Her  voice  was  husky  with  tears 
when  she  spoke:  "When  John 
took  me  to  his  father's  house  for 
the  first  time — Isabelle  was  kind 
to  me.  She  knew  I  was  scared 
clear  through.  I  knew  what  they 
would  think  of  me.  Sometimes 
when  you're  scared  of  what  peo- 
ple think  of  you,  it  brings  out 
the  worst  in  you.  But  after  the 
first  shock  of  knowing  John  had 
married  me,  Isabelle  was  real 
nice  to  me.  Not  the  way  your 


Aunt  Tricia  was,  because  she's 
the  only  angel  I've  ever  known, 
but  kind,  for  a  lady  like  Isabelle, 
who  even  met  the  Queen  when 
she  came  to  Australia." 

"Aunt  Isabelle  has  known  hard 
work,  too,"  Julie  said,  defen- 
sively. "Grandfather  believes 
each  of  us  should  do  her  part." 

Cleo  dabbed  at  her  eyes.  "Isa- 
belle never  had  to  skin  a  kanga- 
roo," she  said  in  a  tight  voice. 
"Oh,  maybe,  she  can  shoot  one, 
but  could  she  skin  one  and  then 
eat  it  seven  days  a  week  for  seven 
weeks  without  a  grumble?  Or  has 
she  stayed  up  with  the  sheep  in 
lambing  season  so  that  little  ones 
won't  get  trampled  to  death.  No, 
there's  a  difference,  Julie,  in 
what  a  woman  has  been  trained 
to  do.  Isabelle  is  *to  the  manner 
bom,'  "  she  quoted.  "I  read  that 
in  one  of  the  books  I'nl  studjdng. 
But  I  love  her.  There  isn't  a 
thing  in  this  world  I  wouldn't  do 
to  help  her.  Now — let's  get  mov- 
ing. There's  food  to  be  packed 
for  their  search,  there's  dinner  to 
get,  the  house  to  clean.  Hurry 
and  tell  Dr.  George  we're  ready 
for  Isabelle." 


Cleo  bustled  to  the  kitchen, 
calling  for  Wally  to  go  to  the  tank 
and  fill  the  water  bags. 

"Betz,"  she  said,  over  her 
shoulder,  "while  Wally  is  gone 
for  the  water,  you  can  sweep  out 
the  bunk  rooms.  Shake  out  the 
mattresses.  There  might  be  bugs, 
but  they  won't  hurt  you." 

"I  want  to  go  with  Wally," 
Betz  said  with  a  stubborn  pout. 
Wally  turned  at  the  doorway, 
waiting  for  her. 

"No,"  Cleo  said.  "We  need  you 
here.  Julie,  wash  every  dish  in 
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the  cupboard  with  soapy  water. 
One  rinse  will  have  to  do  as 
water  is  scarce.  So  dry  them 
shiny  clean.  Then  set  the  table. 
But,  first,  poUsh  the  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons.  There's  polish 
down  there  on  the  lower  shelf." 

Big  Dan,  watching  from  the 
doorway,  beamed  his  big  smile  at 
Cleo. 

"Your  John  is  a  very  lucky 
man,"  he  said. 

"And  he  knows  it,"  a  voice 
called  behind  him.  It  was  Uncle 
John. 

Cleo's  eyes  glowed  with  pleas- 
ure. "Oh,  come  in,"  she  laughed. 
"This  is  a  busy  place." 

"Four  of  us  will  leave  at  day- 
break," Big  Dan  said.  "They  will 
be  John,  Geoffrey,  Dr.  George, 
and  myself.  Wally  will  stay  here 
to  help  you  women  with  the 
heavy  work,  and  to  kill  some 
fresh  meat." 

Wally  still  lingered  in  the  door- 
way, hoping  Aunt  Cleo  would 
change  her  mind  about  Betz.  In- 
stead, Aunt  Cleo  handed  her  the 
broom. 

"Now,  son,"  Geoffrey  turned 
to  him,  "I  expect  you  to  be  the 
man  of  the  house  while  we're 
gone.  If  we  don't  find  Ron  within 
three  days  we'll  be  back  for  more 
supplies.  I'm  leaving  one  of  my 
best  rifles  with  you.  There  are 
moundmaking  turkeys  out  there, 
and  kangaroo  is  good  the  way 
your  Aimt  Cleo  cooks  it." 

"Dad. .  ."  Wally's  face  sobered. 
"Don't  ask  me  to  shoot  a  bloom- 
in'  kangaroo.  I  wish  they  were  all 
safe  in  a  zoo.  You  remember  last 
year  I  tried  to  shoot  one.  It  just 
stood  there  bouncing  on  its  hind 
legs,  begging  a  cobber  not  to  kill 
it." 

"Don't  be  a  chook,"  Geoffrey 


scoffed.  He  turned  to  Aunt  Cleo, 
who  was  cooking  at  the  stove. 

"Can  you  shoot  a  kangaroo?" 
he  asked  her. 

"Cleo  is  a  sharpshooter,"  Uncle 
John  chimed  in.  "A  real  good 
shot." 

"We  can  get  more  tinned  meat 
at  the  township  and  there  are 
sheep  out  there  about  forty 
miles,"  she  said. 

"You  be  careful,"  John  said, 
"it's  easy  to  get  lost  out  there." 

Even  Betz  raved  about  the 
dinner  Cleo  served  an  hour  later: 
curried  rice  with  tinned  meat, 
diced  carrots  with  golden  brown 
fried  onions,  and  a  lemon  pud- 
ding for  sweets. 

"It  was  good,"  she  told  Julie 
later  as  they  were  getting  ready 
for  bed.  "But  a  few  days  of  her 
cooking,  and  I'll  eat  myself  out 
of  shape." 

Julie  smiled.  Betz  was  slender 
and  cute  and  looked  hke  a 
fashion  plate,  even  in  an  old  shirt 
and  trousers. 

"Know  something?"  she  asked 
dreamily  as  she  put  her  hair  up 
in  curlers.  "I  like  your  family. 
Even  if  Cleo  is  bossy,  she's  as 
natural  as  sunshine.  Can  she 
really  shoot  a  kangaroo?" 

"Why  sure!  So  can  I,  if  I  have 
to,"  Julie  told  her. 

"Well,  then,  shoot  one  for  me. 
Because  I  want  a  kangaroo  coat. 
I  saw  a  picture  of  one  in  a  maga- 
zine. They  are  the  newest  fash- 
ion." 

Julie  looked  at  her.  "Listen, 
Betz,  you  haven't  seen  a  kan- 
garoo, except  in  a  zoo.  You  can't 
imagine  how  playful  they  are, 
when  they  leap  in  the  bush  with 
their  tails  pumping.  They  run  to- 
gether  in   mobs.    It's  as  Wally 
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said,  they  beg  you  not  to  shoot  Wally    is    engaged."    Her    voice 

them.  If  we  need  fresh  meat  and  crumbled  into  little  pieces,  but 

can't  get  out  to  the  sheep,  I'U  she  went  on:   "I  haven't  known 

kill  one,  but  not  for  a  fur  coat."  what  I  wanted  until  I  met  Wally. 

"How  ridiculous!"  Betz  laugh-  Now — I  know.  I  want  to  marry 

ed.  "You  kill  sheep  for  food  and  Wally  and  be  a  Ridgehaven.  I'll 

shear    them    for    wool.    Unborn  even  work  as  they  do.  I'll  even 

lamb  coats  are  a  luxury.  I'll  make  ..."  She  looked  at  Julie.  Her 

a  bet  with  you,  Julie,  Wally  wiU  eyes  did  not  flinch.  "I'll  even  live 

get  me  a  kangaroo  coat."  out  here  in  the  bush  if  he  has  to." 

Julie's  Irish  blue  eyes  sparked  "Grandfather    won't    let    him 

up,  and  her  chin  squared  off  Uke  forsake   Sue    Ellen,"    Julie    told 

the    bow    of    the   Queen    Mary.  her. 

"Wally  is  engaged  to  Sue  Ellen  Betz  got  to  her  feet.  Her  voice 

Grant,"  she  said  very  quietly.  "I  was  soHd   iron.   "Julie,    I'm   an 

told  you  she  was  waiting  until  he  American.    When    we're    pushed 

finishes   at  the  University   next  too   far,  we  fight  our  way  out. 

January."  There   are  some  things   in   this 

Betz  sat  down  on  the  bunk,  life  your  grandfather  can't  con- 
staring  at  Julie.  trol — ^like  the  wind  and  the  sun 

"You  had  to  know,"  Julie  said,  and  love  itself.  I  think  he  is  a 

"It's  better  that  I   remind  you  grand  gentleman  with  high  ideals, 

than  anyone  else."  But  I'm  going  to  marry  Wally. 

"I  guess  you  did  tell  me,"  she  Please,  Julie,  help  me.  You  know 

said  in  a  thin  voice.  "You  told  how  it  is  to  love  someone — the 

me  so  much  about  your  family —  way  you  love  Ron." 

I  didn't  want  to  remember  that  (To  be  continued) 


TO  WALK  ALONE 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

All  that  I  wanted  was  this  for  you 

That  you  could  tie  or  buckle  your  shoe. 

At  night  when  the  stars  blinked  loftily  down 
At  us  and  the  lights  in  our  little  town, 
You  read  to  me,   I   read  to  you 
Of  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  Little  Boy  Blue, 
And  all   I  wanted  was  that  you  should  need 
To  feel  this  urgency  to  read. 

And  all   I  wanted  when  the  noon  sun  shone 

Was  that  you  could  walk  to  school  alone. 

Sometimes  the  wind  tossed  leaves  in  our  path; 
You  would  leave  my  side  and  chase  them  and  laugh; 
I  watched   how  the  breeze  tossed  your  red-gold  curls 
As  you  dropped  my  apron  to  run  with  the  girls; 
All  that  I  wanted  was  that  you  should  decide 
The  turn  of  your  sails  with  the  outgoing  tide. 

All  that  i  wanted  too  soon  is  here; 

You  need   me  no   longer,   but,  oh,   my  dear — 

Childhood,  schooldays — now  that  you're  grown, 

How  can   I   learn  to  walk  alone? 
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Relief  Society  Activities 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent 
through  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  or  mission  Relief  Society  super- 
visors. One  annual  submission  will  be  accepted,  as  space  permits,  from  each 
stake  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editorial  Department,  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
For  details  regarding  pictures  and  descriptive  material,  see  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  for  January  1966,  page  50. 


Reno  Stake  (Nevada)  Singing  Mothers  Concert 

Fallon,  Nevada,  May  12,  and  Reno,  Nevada,  May  13,  1966 

Dorothea  J.  Folsom,  President,  Reno  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "We 
are  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  first  Singing  Mothers  concert  held  in 
Reno  Stake.  The  Singing  Mothers  are  now  known  to  the  general  public  of 
this  area.  They  were  enthusiastically  received.  The  program  was  of  sacred 
and  secular  music,  along  with  specialty  mmibers,  with  interest  for  all  ages. 
The  script  for  the  concert  was  written  and  narrated  by  Carol  Martin.  We 
are  so  pleased  with  the  response  to  this  concert,  and  have  had  many  requests 
to  make  it  an  annual  affair.  We  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  our  very 
talented  chorister  Glenda  Luekenga,  who  arranged  the  program  and  worked 
so  diligently  to  make  the  concert  possible.  We  traveled  with  her  to  each 
ward  for  rehearsals,  and  she  was  truly  an  inspiration  to  all.  It  was  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  to  bring  the  sisters  together  from  widely  scattered 
wards,  ojie  as  far  away  as  140  miles,  another  ninety  miles,  and  some  sixty-five 
miles — to  blend  their  voices  in  sweet  song  was  truly  a  thrill."  . 

Insert:  Chorister  Glenda  Luekenga 
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Wayne  Stake  (Utah)  Visiting  Teachers  Serving  Thirty  Years  Honored  at  Social 

May  5,  1966 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Artie  Taft;  Eva  Albrecht;  Maud  Pace;  Emma 
Jane  Brinkerhoff;  Nettie  Brian;  Loa  Johansen. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Lula  Taylor;  Emma  Forsyth;  Laura  Behunin; 
Roxie  Jackson;   Mary  Duncan;  Amanda  Chidester;   Annie  DeLeeuw. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Pearl  DeLeeuw,  Dorthy  Taylor;  Delia 
Nelson;  Grace  Baker;  Addie  Jackson;  Belle  Allen;  Lela  Chappell;  Rena 
Chappell. 

Ora  C.  Morrell,  President,  Wayne  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Special 
recognition  was  given  to  the  active  visiting  teachers  who  have  served  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  special  honor  was  given  to  Nettie  Brian  and  Nellie  Cannon 
(not  in  picture)  who  have  served  for  fifty  years  and  are  still  serving.  A 
dramatization  'Beyond  Each  Door'  was  presented.  The  stake  Singing  Mothers 
furnished  the  music,  directed  by  chorister  Viola  Rees,  accompanied  by  Lola 
Brown." 

Danish  Mission  Relief  Society  Conference 

June  4-5,  1966 

Relief  Society  officers,  front  row,  beginning  fourth  from  the  right,  left 
to  right:  Tove  Bernskov,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Ingrid  A.  Sorenson,  Super- 
visor; Inger  Rasmussen,  President;   Edith  Christensen,  Counselor. 

Ingrid  A.  Sorensen,  Supervisor,  Danish  Mission  Relief  Society,  rpeorts: 
"On  Saturday,  June  4th,  all  the  sisters  who  had  traveled  to  Copenhagen 
from  the  outlying  districts  and  Jutland  were  served  breakfast.  At  7:30  the 
Singing  Mothers  attended  a  practice  for  the  combined  choruses  from  Copen- 
hagen and  Jutland.  At  9:30  all  the  sisters  attending  the  conference  were 
welcomed  by  the  mission  leaders,  after  which  they  separated  into  depart- 
mental work.  At  eleven  o'clock  everyone  enjoyed  the  film  'A  Light  Shining.' 
After  this  presentation,  the  sisters  boarded  buses  for  Tivoli  Gardens,  where 
each  received  a  lunch.  The  buses  then  returned  everyone  to  the  church  where 
a  fashion  show  was  presented.  At  5:30  everyone  gathered  for  a  delicious 
banquet.  Some  of  the  sisters  presented  a  clever  skit  which  everyone  enjoyed. 
The  day  ended  with  a  concert  held  in  the  chapel.  The  Singing  Mothers 
presented  several  numbers,  as  well  as  other  singing  groups  from  the  different 
branches. 

"The  conference  continued  Sunday  morning  with  a  meeting  for  the  Relief 
Society  leaders.  Other  members  of  Relief  Society  attended  Sunday  School 
and  testimony  meeting  in  the  different  branches  in  Copenhagen.  In  the  after- 
noon the  main  session  of  conference  was  held  and  a  spiritual  feast  was 
enjoyed.  After  the  meeting  all  those  from  outside  Copenhagen  were  given 
a  sack  of  fresh  fruit  to  eat  while  traveling  home.  Many  fine  cormnents 
were  heard  from  those  who  attended  the  conference,  and  everyone  seemed 
to  be  spiritually  uplifted  and  rejuvenated." 

Toronto  (Canada)  Stake  Relief  Society  Presents  "A  Flight  Into  Fashion" 

June  4,  1966 

In  the  picture,  Sandra  Gill  is  wearing  a  dress  which  she  made,  and  is 
representative  of  the  fifty-two  models  who  appeared  in  the  "Flight  Into 
Fashion,"  wearing  costumes  which  they  sewed  for  themselves. 

Marjorie  Innis,  President,  Toronto  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Three 
hundred  fifty  ReUef  Society .  sisters,  their  husbands,  and  friends  attended 
an  evening  dinner  and  entertainment,  June  4,  1966.  The  models  demonstrated 
the  lovely  garments  which  could  be  made  at  very  little  cost,  and  how  Relief 
Society  contributes  to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  talents.  The  tables 
in  the  cultural  hall  were  tastefully  decorated  with  lilacs.  The  stage  decor 
tjrpified  a  spring  garden  complete  with  bubbling  fountain,  trees,  and  flowers. 
The  combined  stake  Singing  Mothers  chorus  contributed  some  beautiful 
music  to  the  outstanding  program.  The  food  was  delicious.  Many  commented 
that  this  was  the  nicest  affair  they  had  attended  since  joining  the  Church." 
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Deseret  Stake  (Utah)  Elderly  Relief  Society  Members  Honored  at  a  Social 

June  2,  1966 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Generverie  Blanchard;  Hettie  Johnson; 
Jensenie  Anderson;  Henrietta  Barben;  Mae  H.  Shipley;  Sarah  McCollough; 
Zola   Franklin;   Nora  Knight. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Edith  Sampson;  Elizabeth  KepUer;  Ida 
Finlinson;  Mary  E.  Anderson;  Lydia  Evans;  Lynn  Wamick;  Adeline  Jeffery; 
Carrie  Black;  Sarah  Church;  Mina  Steele. 

Ethel  M.  Stanworth,  President,  Deseret  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"Eighteen  of  the  thirty-three  sisters  of  the  Deseret  Stake  over  eighty  years 
of  age  were  honored,  June  2,  1966.  Over  250  Relief  Society  members  gathered 
at  the  stake  house  to  honor  them.  Their  ages  are  from  eighty  to  ninety-six 
years.  The  program  carried  out  the  pioneer  theme,  with  the  stake  board 
members  in  pioneer  dress,  complete  with  simbonnets.  Sixty-five  Singing 
Mothers  paid  tribute  to  the  elderly  sisters  in  song.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  combined  hours  of  service  these  dear  sisters  have  given  to 
Relief  Society.  We  feel  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  rewarding  and  successful 
socials  we  have  ever  held." 


British  South  Mission  Relief  Society  Conducts  Fashion  Show 

and  Musical  Evening 

March  24,  1966 

Viriginia  A.  Archer,  Supervisor,  British  South  Mission  Relief  Society, 
reports:  "More  than  150  sisters  of  the  British  South  Mission  Relief  Society 
attended  a  successful  fashion  show  and  musical  evening  at  the  Reading 
chapel  to  commemorate  the  124th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  Relief 
Society.  The  event  was  directed  by  EUzabeth  M.  Bental,  Second  Counselor, 
assisted  by  Olive  Perry,  President,  British  South  Mission  Relief  Society, 
Elsie  Rock,  First  Coxmselor,  and  Virginia  Archer,  Supervisor,  British  South 
Mission  Relief  Society.  Sisters  from  all  five  districts  participated.  Some  of 
them  were  experts  in  the  field  of  dressmaking,  but  the  majority  had  made 
their  own  clothes  for  the  first  time.  During  the  weeks  before  the  fashion 
show,  demonstrations  in  cutting,  measuring,  and  sewing  had  been  given 
at  the  district  leadership  meetings.  The  fruits  of  all  this  work  were  seen 
in  the  bridal  gowns,  evening  dresses,  children's  clothing,  knitted  suits,  jackets, 
and  millinery.  Another  section  of  the  show  exhibited  homemaking  meeting 
projects,  including  a  handmade  wicker  cradle,  covered  in  exquisitely  worked 
white  silk.  Also  displayed  were  toys,  lamps,  lamp  shades,  pictures,  pillowcases, 
and  doU  clothes. 

"Refreshments  included  a  cake  made  by  Sister  Archer  in  the  colors 
of  Relief  Society,  gold  and  blue.  A  musical  program  compiled  by  Anne 
Clifford  fed  the  soul.  It  consisted  of  a  fifteen-minute  presentation  from  each 
of  the  districts  participating." 
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New  Jersey  Stake  Singing  Mothers  Present  Two  Concerts 

April  20tli  and  April  22nd,  1966 

The  chorister  Maleka  Brown  stands  at  the  piano;  accompanist  Ann  Park 
seated  ^t  the  piano;  Ella  H.  Famsworth,  President,  New  Jersey  Stake  Relief 
Society,  at  the  left  on  the  back  row;  Alma  Saunders,  Secretary -Treasurer,  at 
the  right  on  the  first  row. 

Sister  Famsworth  reports:  "Using  as  a  theme  'Our  Promised  Valleys,'  the 
Singing  Mothers  presented  two  concerts.  The  program  selections  covered 
a  variety  of  musical  styles,  classical,  reUgious,  and  contemporary.  A  nar- 
ration developed  the  basic  theme  that  in  each  heart  there  are  many 
'promised  valleys'  to  be  discovered.  The  first  concert  was  presented  in  the 
Short  Hills  Ward  chapel,  with  about  four  hundred  people  in  attendance  in- 
cluding many  friends  and  investigators.  After  the  concert,  the  audience 
was  invited  into  the  cultural  hall,  where  exhibits  from  each  Relief  Society 
department  were  displayed  and  refreshments  served. 

"The  second  concert  was  presented  in  Cranbury,  New  Jersey,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  non-Latter-day  Saint  group  of  women  who  had  been 
impressed  by  the  singing  at  a  concert  last  year.  There  were  over  250  non- 
members  in  the  audience,  who  were  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation.  The 
chorus  w£is  invited  to  present  another  program  next  year,  and  two  new 
invitations  for  further  concerts  were  received.  The  group  was  part  of  the 
chorus  which  previously  sang  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  and  for  two 
consecutive  years  at  the  'Mother  of  the  Year'  awards  presentation." 
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Florida  Mission  Relief  Society  Convention 
June  18,  1966 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  President  Elroy  Stapleton,  First  Counselor, 
Florida  Mission;  Jeanette  Owens,  Counselor,  Georgia- Florida  District  Relief 
Society;  Florida  Mission  Relief  Society  officers:  Lena  Bruner,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Ruby  Powell,  Counselor;  Mildred  Barlow,  Counselor;  Moneta 
Oates,  President;  Linnie  F.  Montierth,  guest  speaker;  Tracy  Dinkins,  Presi- 
dent, Gulf  District  Relief  Society;  Elvia  Peters,  President,  West  Florida 
District  Relief  Society;  President  Lincoln  Barlow,  Counselor,  Florida  Mission, 
and  Relief  Society  advisor. 

Sister  Oates  reports:  "The  annual  Florida  Mission  Relief  Society  Con- 
vention was  held  at  the  new  West  Florida  Stake  Center  in  Tallahassee.  We 
were  thrilled  at  the  attendance  of  over  125.  Many  of  the  sisters  from  the 
Gulf  District  had  to  leave  their  homes  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be 
in  attendance.  Our  theme  was  'Home  Is  My  Harbor.'  The  Georgia- Florida 
District,  under  the  direction  of  Jeanette  Owens,  presented  the  play  'Home  Is 
My  Harbor,'  which  was  one  of  the  highUghts  of  the  convention.  Sister  Oates 
spoke  on  'Home  Is  Our  Harbor,'  and  President  and  Sister  Barlow  spoke 
on  'The  Ideal  Latter-day  Saint  Woman,  Wife,  and  Mother,*  and  'Attaining 
Ideal  Latter-day  Saint  Womanhood  Through  Service  in  Relief  Society,' 
respectively.  Our  guest  speakers  were  President  Zeniff  D.  Harrison,  who 
spoke  on  'The  Art  of  Rearing  Latter-day  Saint  Boys  Successfully,'  and 
Linnie  F.  Montierth,  who  spoke  on  'The  Art  of  Rearing  Latter-day  Saint 
Girls  Successfully.'  The  film  strip  'And  Then  Came  the  Women'  was  pre- 
sented. Lovely  musical  numbers  were  presented  by  the  West  Florida  District, 
under  the  direction  of  Elvia  Peters,  and  by  the  Gulf  District,  under  direction 
of  Tracy  Dinkins.  Informative  departments  were  held,  and  a  small  potted 
plant  was  presented  to  each  sister  as  a  token  of  love  and  appreciation  for 
her  faithful  labors.  A  delicious  luncheon  was  served  under  the  direction 
of  Ellen  Bryan,  President,  Tallahassee  Branch  Relief  Society." 


Leeds  Stake  (England),  Sheffield  Ward  Relief  Society  Closing  Social 

June  28,  1966 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Phillipson  (partly  visible);  Irene  M. 
Bustin;  Bessie  Nettleship;  E.  Mary  Brownlow;  A.  Margaret  Parsons;  Katrina 
Melbourne;  Helen  Bell    (partly  visible). 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Lily  Machell;  Vera  Beattie;  Sister  Lakin  (Sister 
Beattie's  mother  (partly  visible). 

Margaret  Greenfield,  President,  Sheffield  Ward  Relief  Society,  reports: 
"The  occasion  was  a  social  given  for  the  Relief  Society  sisters,  marking  the 
end  of  the  winter  lessons,  but  held  over  to  June  28th,  being  the  last  Tuesday 
that  Vera  Beattie  would  be  with  us  before  leaving  Sheffield  with  her  husband 
and  son  Roger.  (Their  eldest  son,  John,  is  at  present  away  at  University.) 
We  decided  this  social  should  be  held  in  Sister  Beattie's  honor.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Church  all  of  her  life,  and  a  valuable  worker,  being 
President  of  Leeds  Stake  Relief  Society  when  the  oppjortunity  was  pre- 
sented to  Brother  Beattie  to  work  in  the  London  Temple  as  an  electrician. 
We  shall  miss  them  so  much  in  Sheffield,  but  look  forward  to  seeing  them 
many  times  on  temple  visits. 

"The  tablecloth  in  the  picture  was  presented  to  Sister  Beattie  by  Sister 
Bustin.  The  tablecloth  was  beautifully  made,  with  the  names  of  Sister  Garlick, 
our  homemaking  leader,  and  the  names  of  the  other  Rehef  Society  sisters 
embroidered  on  it,  giving  the  tablecloth  a  very  effective  appearance." 
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Lesson  Department 


SPIRITUAL  LIVING  —  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Elder  Roy  W.  Doxey 

Lesson  77  —  A  Divine  Document  Prepares  tlie  Way  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospei 

(Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants  98:1-22;  101:76-80) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  February  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman   recognizes  the  Lord's   purpose 
in  establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


INTRODUCTION 

Section  98  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  contains  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  guarantee  certain 
rights  and  privileges  to  those  who 
live  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  the  inspiration  of 
this  Section  that  it  was  received 
in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties 
and  persecutions  of  the  saints  in 
Missouri. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Latter-day  Saints  should  have 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  Lord's 
loving  concern  for  his  children, 
as  illustrated  in  his  words  con- 
cerning the  land  of  America.  The 
rights  established  here  "should 
be  maintained  for  the  rights  and 
protection  of  all  flesh"  (D&C 
101:77). 


Class  Discussion 

How  did  the  Lord  prepare  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the 
gospel? 

In  the  scriptures  the  Lord  de- 
tails his  watchcare  over  North 
and  South  America  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  long  as  they  would  serve  Jesus 
Christ  so  that  his  gospel  might 
be  restored  in  the  last  days. 

1.  The  land  was  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  other  nations  until  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  had  been  broken 
up  and  the  various  nations  had  estab- 
lished themselves  as  independent  king- 
doms.  (2  Nephi  1:6,  8.) 

2.  God  inspired  Columbus  to  go 
"forth  upon  the  many  waters,  even 
unto  the  seed  of  my  brethren,  who 
were  in  the  promised  land"  (1  Nephi 
13:12). 

3.  During  the  periods  of  reUgious 
persecution  in  the  worid  people  fled 
to  America  (1  Nephi  13:13-16). 

4.  In  a  remarkable  prophecy  2300 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
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of  the  United  States,  God  predicted 
the  war  of  independence  and  indi- 
cated "that  the  Gentiles  that  had  gone 
out  of  captivity  were  delivered  by  the 
power  of  God  out  of  the  hands  of  all 
other  nations"  (1  Nephi  13:19). 

5.  The  Lord  declared,  "this  land 
shall  be  a  land  of  liberty  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  there  shall  be  no  kings 
upon  the  land"   (2  Nephi  10:11). 

6.  "For  this  purpose  have  I  estab- 
lished the  Constitution  of  this  land,  by 
the  hands  of  wise  men  whom  I  raised 
up  unto  this  very  purpose"  (D&C 
101:80). 

7.  God  declared  "it  is  not  right  that 
any  man  should  be  in  bondage  one 
to  another"  (D&C  101:  79). 

8.  "I,  the  Lord,  justify  you,  and 
your  brethren  of  my  church,  in  be- 
friending that  law  which  is  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  the  land"  (D&C 
98:6). 

9.  Grod  declared,  "Behold,  this  is  a 
choice  land,  and  whatsoever  nation 
shall  possess  it  shall  be  free  from 
bondage,  and  from  captivity,  and  from 
all  other  nations  under  heaven,  if  they 
will  but  serve  the  God  of  the  land, 
who  is  Jesus  Christ"   (Ether  2:12). 

The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  of 
the  city  of  Zion  to  be  built  upon 
the  American  continent  in  the 
last  days.  (Ether  13:4-6.)  In 
1831,  it  was  revealed  that  this 
city  would  be  built  eventually  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri.  (D&C 
57:1-3.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of 
America  establishes  the  truth 
that  God's  hand  has  been  over 
the  land  in  order  that  the  res- 
toration of  the  gospel  might  be 
possible  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Lord  in  the  last  days  might 
come  to  fruition. 

We  must  look  to  the  back- 
ground of  the  early  colonists  of 
America  for  the  historical  roots 
out  of  which  came  the  form  of 
government  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  colonists 
were  largely  from  England;  con- 
sequently, they  brought  with 
them,  principally,  English  ideas 


upon  which  to  build  a  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  it  has  been  said 
that  Americans  in  the  Revolution 
were  fighting  to  recover  old 
rights  which  had  belonged  to 
them  as  Englishmen. 

Earlier  in  English  history  cer- 
tain elements  of  freedom  for  the 
people  were  embodied  in  im- 
written  customs  and  in  written 
statements,  one  of  which  was  the 
Magna  Charta  (1215).  This  doc- 
imient  had  come  to  mean  that 
the  people  as  a  whole  had  rights 
which  the  King  could  not  violate. 

From  England  the  colonists 
also  received  ideas  of  political 
liberty  such  as  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  protection  against 
an  imjust  government  of  "home, 
family,  person,  and  property." 
From  Europe  came  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Scandi- 
navians, and  people  from  other 
nations  as  well.  Out  of  the  result- 
ing discussions  in  the  American 
Colonies  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution  were  bom  great  ideas, 
unique  at  that  time  to  America, 
such  as  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  the 
right  of  assembly.  We  should  re- 
member, also,  that  although 
Americans  inherited  a  legacy 
from  Europe,  new  forces  arose  in 
America,  under  divine  inspiration, 
which  provided  imder  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the 
needed  protection  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NATION 

Thirteen  colonies  flourished 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
country  under  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land. By  1763,  England  had 
fought  and  won  the  French  and 
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Indian  Wars  to  protect  these  col- 
onies, and,  in  order  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost,  heavy  taxes  were 
levied  upon  the  colonies.  There 
went  .up  the  cry  "no  taxation 
without  representation."  In  1774, 
colonial  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion met  and  drew  up  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Rights  and  Grievances" 
to  be  submitted  to  King  George 
III  of  England.  Unfortunately, 
this  conflict  could  not  be  resolved 
by  arbitration.  To  make  their 
protest  heard,  the  colonists 
agreed  that  they  would  not  im- 
port any  goods  from  England 
until  satisfaction  was  met.  Un- 
able to  find  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, the  British  government  sent 
ten  thousand  troops  to  America 
to  enforce  the  law.  In  July  1775, 
the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed General  George  Wash- 
ington commander-in-chief  of  the 
Continental  Army.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  a  fact  with  con- 
tinued fighting  between  England 
and  the  colonies.  On  July  4, 
1776,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was 
finally  adopted. 

Class  Discussion 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  this 
nation  to  be  bom?  President  J. 
Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  answers  this: 

.  .  .  that  there  should  come  into  the 
world  and  take  a  gxiiding  place  among 
the  family  of  nations,  a  government 
and  a  people  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples that  certain  great  fundamental 
truths  were  self-evident;  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
...  I  say  that  in  establishing  this 
government,  God  movell  forward,  ac- 


cording to  His  promise  and  declared 
purpose,  as  set  out  in  Holy  Writ  to 
make  this  land  "a  land  choice  above 
all  lands."  This  is  the  great  motif 
which  runs  through  our  whole  history 
(The  Deseret  News,  Church  Section, 
March  4,  1939,  page  1). 

In  1777,  the  colonies  drew  up 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in 
order  to  win  the  war  with  Eng- 
land and  also  to  establish  a 
lasting  union.  This  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  continued  from 
1781  to  1789,  was  one  in  which 
the  States  retained  their  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  independ- 
ence. This  league  of  States, 
however,  lacked  a  central  power 
by  which  the  Confederation 
could  function  as  a  Nation. 

Because  of  the^  inadequacy  of 
the  Articles,  a  convention  was 
called  to  amend  them.  This  Con- 
vention in  1787,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  George  Washington,  set 
the  Articles  aside  and  drafted  a 
new  document,  known  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Washington's  words  were: 
"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair, 
the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

But  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  after  four  or  five 
weeks  of  'discussion  and  argu- 
ment, the  progress  being  very 
slow,  Benjamin  Franklin  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  presiding 
officer,  George  Washington,  and 
asked  the  following: 

In  this  situation  of  the  Assembly, 
groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to 
find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to 
distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us, 
how  has  it  happened.  Sir,  that  we 
have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
hmnbly  applying  to  the  Father  of 
lights  to  illiuninate  our  understand- 
ing? 

He  then  reminded  the  Conven- 
tion that  divine  assistance  had 
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been  sought  during  the  struggle 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  their 
prayers  were  answered.  Then  he 
said: 

I  have  lived,  Sir,  a  long  time,  and 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing 
proofs  I  see  of  this  truth — that  God 
governs   in   the   affairs  of   men. 

Class  Discussion 

What  does  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  mean  to  you 
as  a  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
living  anywhere  in  the  world  to- 
day? 

The  men  who  formulated  the 
Constitution  were  foreordained 
to  this  very  purpose: 

...  I  established  the  Constitution  of 
this  land,  by  the  hands  of  wise  men 
whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very  pur- 
pose, and  redeemed  the  land  by  the 
shedding  of  blood   (D&C  101:80). 

The  opportunity  to  receive  the 
fulness  of  the  gospel  at  the  hands 
of  the  Priesthood  of  God  was  not 
possible  to  these  "wise  men,"  but 
through  the  principle  of  salvation 
for  the  dead,  the  Lord  revealed 
that  this  was  possible.  President 
Wilford  Woodruff  said  about  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, some  of  whom  were 
in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion: 

I  am  going  to  bear  my  testimony  to 
this  assembly,  if  I  never  do  it  again  in 
my  life,  that  those  men  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  American  govern- 
ment and  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  the  best  spirits 
the  God  of  heaven  could  find  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  were  choice 
spirits,  not  wicked  men.  General 
Washington  and  all  the  men  that 
labored  for  the  purpose  were  inspired 
of  the  Lord. 

Another  thing  I  am  going  to  say 
here,  because  I  have  a  right  to  say  it. 
Every  one  of  those  men  that  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with 
General  Washington,  called  upon  me, 


as  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  Temple  at  St.  Qeorge, 
two  consecutive  nights  and  demanded 
at  my  hands  that  I  should  go  forth 
and  attend  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
House  of  God  for  them.  Men  are 
here,  I  believe,  that  know  of  this, 
Brother  J.  D.  T.  McAUister,  David 
H.  Cannon,  and  James  G.  Bleak. 
Brother  McAlhster  baptized  me  for  all 
those  men  and  then  I  told  those  breth- 
ren that  it  was  their  duty  to  go  into 
the  Temple  and  labor  until  they  had 
got  endowments  for  all  of  them.  They 
did  it.  Would  those  spirits  have  called 
upon  me,  as  an  Eldier  in  Israel,  to 
perform  that  work  if  they  had  not 
been  noble  spirits  before  God?  They 
would  not. 

I  bear  this  testimony,  because  it  is 
true.  The  Spirit  of  God  bore  record 
to  myself  £ind  the  brethren  while  we 
were  laboring  in  that  way  (Confer- 
ence Report,  April  1898,  pp.  89-90). 

Because  the  Lord  had  declared 
that  he  had  established  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  hands  of  wise 
men.  President  J.  Reuben  Clark, 
Jr.,  Counselor  in  the  First  Pres- 
idency to  three  Presidents  of  the 
Church,  accepted  it  as  a  part  of 
his  religion.  The  genius  of  the 
Constitution,  he  felt,  was  not 
only  in  the  freedoms  and  rights 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  the 
separation  of  the  fusion  of  gov- 
ernmental functions — the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the 
judicial. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

In  order  further  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  the  individual,  the 
following  ten  amendments  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights  went  into 
effect  in  1791,  with  the  approval 
of  the  First  Congress  imder  the 
new  Constitution: 

Bill  of  Rights  Provisions 
Article  One 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing  an  establishment  of   religion,   or 
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prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Article  Two 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  Three 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace 
be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  Four 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supFK)rted  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  Five 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  pub- 
lic danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb; 
nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compen- 
sation. 

Article  Six 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with 


the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

Article  Seven 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law. 

Article  Eight 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  infUcted. 

Article  Nine 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people. 

Article  Ten 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people. 

Regarding  these  amendments, 
President  Clark  counseled  as  fol- 
lows and  gave  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Constitution: 

Now,  there  are  others  of  these 
great  political  blessings  that  you  may 
have  taken  for  granted,  but  they  are 
not  like  the  air,  the  sunshine,  and  the 
rain.  You  can  lose  them.  Read  and 
study  the  Bill  of  Rights;  you  will 
conclude  you  cannot  afford  to  lose 
any  of  those  rights.  .  .  . 

I  repeat,  to  me  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  part  of  my 
reUgion;  it  has  become  so  because  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord  which  I  have 
read  to  you.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
never  given  an  approval  such  as  this 
to  any  other  government  in  the  world. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  of  1833,  was 
his  plan  of  government,  reserving  and 
guaranteeing  these  great  rights  which 
you  must  enjoy  if  you  are  going  to  re- 
main free,  if  you  are  going  to  worship 
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as  you  wish,  if  you  are  going  to  be  a 
free  people  ("Some  Political  Bless- 
ings," Address  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  May  21,  1957). 

REVELATION  AND  RIGHTS 

In  1833,  when  the  Lord  re- 
vealed that  he  had  established 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  fifty  years  old.  It 
wasn^t  until  thirty  years  later 
that  the  two  amendments  abol- 
ishing slavery  and  guaranteeing 
citizenship  and  its  protection 
were  enacted.  The  Lord,  in  Sec- 
tion 101,  said: 

According  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  people,  which  I  have  suf- 
fered to  be  established,  and  should  be 
maintained  for  the  rights  and  protec- 
tion of  all  flesh,  according  to  just  and 
holy  principles; 

That  every  man  may  act  in  doctrine 
and  principle  pertaining  to  futurity, 
according  to  the  moral  agency  which  I 
have  given  unto  him,  that  every  man 
may  be  accountable  for  his  own  sins 
in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  right  that  any 
man  should  be  in  bondage  one  to  an- 
other. 

And  for  this  purpose  have  I  estab- 
lished the  Constitution  of  this  land.  .  . 
(Verses  77-80). 

Class  Discussion 

According  to  the  Lord,  for 
what  purpose  was  the  Constitu- 
tion established? 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  this  lesson,  we 
may  say,  because  of  the  Savior's 
words  to  the  Nephites  following 
his  resurrection,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  was  set  up  as  a  free 
nation  in  the  last  days  as  an  act 
of  God. 

For  it  is  wisdom  in  the  Father  that 
they  [the  Gentiles]  should  be  estab- 
lished in  this  land,  and  be  set  up  as  a 
free  people  by  the  power  of  the 
Father,  that  these  things  [true  gospel 


teachings]  might  come  forth  from 
them  unto  a  remnant  of  your  seed, 
that  the  covenant  of  the  Father  may 
be  fulfilled  which  he  hath  covenanted 
with  his  people,  O  house  of  Israel  (3 
Nephi  21:4). 

It  was  possible  for  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  restored 
upon  the  American  Continent 
because  it  is  the  land  where  a 
free  people  reside.  From  here  the 
restored  gospel's  principles  of 
free  agency  and  freedom  were  to 
spread  to  bless  all  nations,  kin- 
dreds, tongues,  and  peoples. 

Because  of  the  United  States 
Government,  we  have  seen  the 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  Savior's 
words  to  the  Nephites.  The  gos- 
pel has  been  taken  to  other  na- 
tions under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  government  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  na- 
tions. In  accordance  with  the 
prophecies  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Church,  so  also  will  America 
continue  to  fulfill  its  purposes. 
Despite  some  provocations  a- 
gainst  this  Nation,  and  at  times 
a  lack  of  political  acumen,  the 
Lord  has  continued  to  bless  this 
great  land,  a  land  designated  as 
Zion. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  be- 
lieved that  the  Constitution  was 
a  part  of  his  religion,  for  he  said: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  glorious  standard;  it  is 
founded  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  is 
a  heavenly  banner;  it  is  to  all  those 
who  are  privileged  with  the  sweets  of 
its  liberty,  Uke  the  cooling  shades  and 
refreshing  waters  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
thirsty  and  weary  land.  It  is  like  a 
great  tree  under  whose  branches  men 
from  every  clime  can  be  shielded  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  .  .  . 

We  say  that  God  is  true;  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
true;  that  the  Bible  is  true;  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  true;  that  the 
Book  of  Covenants  is  true;  that  Christ 
is  true.  .  .  (DHC  111:304). 
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VISITING  TEACHER  MESSAGE 
Truths  to  Live  By  From  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 


Alice  Colton  Smith 

Message  77  —  "Let  Your  Hearts  Be  Comforted;  For  All  Things  Shall 
Work  Together  For  Good  to  Them  That  Walk  Up- 
rightly"   (D&C   100:15). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  February  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  To  understand  that  all  life  experiences  will  work 

for  good  to  the  righteous. 


Men  die  in  steaming  jungles.  A 
bright,  promising  child  of  six  is 
paralyzed  by  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. A  mother  of  eight  dies  of 
influenza.  A  snowsUde  buries  a 
himdred  people.  Thousands  die 
of  famine.  Amid  cries  of  hope- 
lessness and  helplessness  comes 
the  calm,  assuring  promise  of  the 
Lord,  "Let  your  hearts  be  com- 
forted; for  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly"   (D&C  100:15). 

A  Latter-day  Saint  knows  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  earth  life 
is  to  be  tested.  In  the  beginning 
before  man  was  on  the  earth, 
God  said,  "we  will  prove  them 
herewith,  to  see  if  they  will  do 
all  things  whatsoever  the  Lord 
their  God  shall  command  them 
.  .  .  And  they  who  keep  their  sec- 
ond estate  shall  have  glory  added 
upon  their  heads  for  ever  and 
ever"  (Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
Abraham  3:25-26).  In  this  great 
plan  man  was  to  learn  good  from 
evil  and  hopefully  choose  the 
good. 

In  this  great  testing,  misfor- 
time  comes  to  all  of  us.  The  Lord 
knew  that  man  would  suffer  and 
die  of  cancer,  that  man  would 
torture  and  kill,  that  women 
would  die  in  childbirth,  and  that 


airplane  crashes  would  snuff  out 
the  lives  of  loved  ones,  and  yet 
he  counseled  ".  .  .  fear  not  even 
unto  death;  for  in  this  world 
your  joy  is  not  full,  but  in  me 
your  joy  is  full"  (D&C  101:36). 

Of  Christ,  the  scriptures  say, 
"Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet 
learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered"  (He- 
brews 5:8). 

If  glory  and  happiness  had  to 
be  won  by  the  Savior,  then  can 
we  not  be  comforted  when  our 
Lord  says,  ".  .  .  peace  be  unto 
thy  soul;  thine  adversity  and 
thine  afflictions  shall  be  but  a 
small  moment;  And  then,  if 
thou  endure  it  well,  God  shall 
exalt  thee  on  high"  (D&C  121: 
7-8). 

When  we  are  personally  bur- 
dened with  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune, service  to  others  will  not 
only  be  helpful  to  them  but  will 
also  bring  solace  to  us.  Let  us, 
then,  walk  uprightly,  giving  meat 
to  the  himgry,  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  clothing  the  naked,  visit- 
ing the  sick  and  those  that  are  in 
prison,  and  loving  the  Lord  and 
our  neighbors  with  all  our  hearts. 
If  we  follow  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith's  great  admonition  given 
to    the   Relief   Society   at  their 
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second  meeting,  we  will  "fly  to 
the  relief  of  the  stranger.  .  .  pour 
oil  and  wine  to  the  wounded 
heart  of  the  distressed  .  .  .  dry  up 
the  tears  of  the  orphan  and  make 
the  widow^s  heart  to  rejoice" 
(DHCVol.  IV,  p.  567). 


If  we  walk  uprightly,  we  shall 
learn  how  to  love,  how  to  be 
patient,  gentle,  kind,  forbearing, 
and  forgiving,  understanding 
that  all  thing  shall  work  together 
for  our  good. 


HOMEMAKING — Development  Through  Homemaking  Education 


Celestia  J.  Taylor 

Family  Budgeting  From  Early  Marriage  to  Retirement 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Second   Meeting,   February  1967 

Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  To  show  that  wise  financial  planning  is  helpful 
in  all  circumstances  for  all  age  groups. 

NOTE:  The  material  and  principles  in  this  discussion  may  need  to  be 

adapted  to  the  culture  and  way  of  life  in  different  areas 

of  the  world  without,  however,  in  any  way  changing 

the  objective  of  the  discussion. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  life  cycle  of  a  family, 
each  stage  of  development  has  a 
direct  influence  on  all  succeeding 
stages  as  they  appear.  Probably 
the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  first  one — that  established 
by  two  young  parents  who,  as 
"Young  Marrieds,"  begin  this 
important  life  cycle.  The  final 
stage,  retirement,  depends  for  its 
success  almost  entirely  upon  the 
long-range  plans  made  by  these 
young  partners.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  regard  to  their  financial 
planning,  with  which  this  dis- 
cussion is  concerned. 

YOUNG  MARRIEDS 

In  the  early  years  of  living  to- 
gether, the  young  marriage  part- 
ners must  make  adjustments  and 
plans  which  will  determine  the 
future — indeed,  the  entire  struc- 


ture of  the  family  which  they 
hope  to  establish.  This  is  not 
easy,  for  seldom  do  the  bride  and 
groom  come  from  backgrounds 
which  are  identical  in  nature 
from  whatever  perspective  they 
might  be  viewed.  But  the  differ- 
ences can  actually  be  sources  of 
strength  if  they  are  brought  into 
a  proper  balance  by  careful  plan- 
ning and  mutual  cooperation. 

TO  DISCUSS 

Case  Study  A:  Tom  and  Margaret 
are  beginning  their  married  life. 
Their  financial  prospects  are  good, 
Tom  having  a  position  with  pos- 
sibilities of  future  advancement  in 
a  well-established  firm.  In  planning 
where  to  live,  they  decide  in  favor 
of  a  modest  apartment  which  they 
furnish  economically,  but  tastefully, 
with  just  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  their  immediate  needs. 
Together,  they  work  out  a  plan 
which  will  enable  them  to  realize 
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some  of  their  desires  and  ambitions 
for  the  future.  The  success  of  this 
plan,  they  realize,  depends  upt>n  a 
program  of  self-discipline  and  self- 
denial.  Many  of  the  immediate 
wants  will  have  to  be  curtailed  since 
they  do  not  want  to  go  in  debt. 
They  invest  in  an  insurance  plan 
which  will  be  a  protective  safeguard 
in  the  future.  They  also  work  out 
a  plan  of  saving  for  future  needs, 
including  a  home.  This  they  do  by 
putting  aside  small  amounts  reg- 
ularly for  this  purpose. 

Discuss  the  advisability  of 
making  such  a  plan. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  self- 
discipline  and  self-denial  in  es- 
tablishing financial  security? 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of 
parents  in  preparing  young  peo- 
ple to  accept  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  marriage  and  live  within 
their  means? 

Case  Study  B:  Ted  and  Jeanne  are 
also  beginning  married  life.  They 
have  no  carefully  worked-out  plan 
of  expenditures.  Budgeting  for  them 
becomes  merely  a  matter  of  dis- 
tributing the  income  to  meet  obliga- 
tions which  have  already  been 
made.  Instead  of  being  able  to  es- 
tablish a  savings  account  or  any 
other  kind  of  plan  for  the  future, 
Ted  and  Jeanne  must  depend  on 
their  ability  to  borrow  money  to 
offset  the  discrepancies  which  are 
bound  to  arise  between  income  and 
contracted   obligations. 

What  are  the  pitfalls  of  this 
kind  of  living?  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this  lack  of  foresight  and 
planning  is  disastrous,  and  it  can 
mean  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  family  financial  structure. 
Money  problems  which  arise  from 
poor  financial  management,  ex- 
travagance, and  living  beyond 
one's  income  are  some  of  the  most 
serious  causes  of  bickering  and 
quarreling  in  families,  sometimes 
leading  even  to  divorce. 


When  starting  a  home  it  is 
important  for  husband  and  wife 
to  plan  the  goals  they  wish 
to  attain.  Working  together  to 
achieve  these  goals  will  bring 
much  satisfaction.  A  clearly  de- 
fined goal  wiU  give  to  a  family 
the  incentive  to  make  financial 
sacrifices  in  early  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  in  order  to  attain  the 
goals  set  by  them.  If  young  mar- 
ried couples  start  saving  early  for 
a  home,  they  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  obtaining  that  goal, 
than  those  who  do  not  plan  or 
work  to  gain  their  desires. 

There  is  not  an  "ideal  budget" 
or  plan  of  expenditures  for  a 
young  married  couple  or  for  any 
individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals. Last  month's  discussion 
attempted  to  show  that  each 
family  must  think  through  and 
develop  its  own  family  financial 
plan  in  the  form  of  a  budget 
which  will  set  up  guideUnes  to 
solve  its  own  financial  problems. 
Be  wise  as  a  young  bride  and 
groom,  but  also  be  wise  as  an 
established  family  group.  Try  to 
avoid  mistakes  which  can  result 
from  lack  of  foresight  and  plan- 
ning. 

SPECIFIC  SAVING  PRACTICES 

There  are  specific  things  fam- 
ilies may  do  to  facilitate  Uving 
within  a  budget.  These  vary  in 
the  various  countries.  Quantity 
buying  of  staples,  for  example, 
which  is  a  wise  practice  in  some 
countries  may  not  be  feasible 
where  housing,  climate  conditions 
and  other  factors  make  storage 
for  any  length  of  time  imprac- 
tical. 

In  the  United  States,  families 
may  make  real  savings  by  shop- 
ping weekly  for  the  "food  lead- 
ers" advertised  by  grocery  stores. 
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One  gentleman  reported  saving 
$300  in  one  year  by  following 
this  practice. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
after-season  and  also  after-holiday 
clothing  sales  enable  families  to 
save  on  their  purchases  of  cloth- 
ing. The  stores  also  have  furn- 
iture and  drapery,  bedding  and 
"white"  sales  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year.  Wise  shoppers  will 
plan  to  purchase  their  needs  at 
these  times.  Small  fruits  are  in 
abundance  and  many  may  be 
picked  in  the  forests  at  no  cost. 
Apples  are  in  plentiful  supply. 
Savings  can  be  affected  by  pre- 
serving these  fruits  and  making 
jams,  jellies,  and  applesauce. 

THE  RETIRED  COUPLE 

Too  often  we  fail  to  realize 
that  the  retired  couple  are  the 
same  two  individuals  who  began 
the  family  cycle  and  that  their 
financial  standing  is  the  direct 
result  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Church  leaders  frequently  coun- 


sel members  to  prepare  for  their 
old     age    during    their    income 
producing    years    by    saving    or 
investing  funds  for  this  particular 
purpose.  If  the  family  financial 
plan  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  followed,  the  years   of 
retirement  will  have  been  proper- 
ly and  adequately  provided  for. 
However,  the  same  general  rules 
also  apply,  with  the  proper  ad- 
justments and  adaptions,  in  this 
last   stage   of   the  family   cycle. 
People  who  are  in  retirement  are 
wise  if  they  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedures  of   estimating   their  in- 
come, calculating  their  fixed  ex- 
penditures,  planning  their  daily 
expenses,  and  using  what  extra 
funds   they   may  have,    not  for 
saving  for  the  future,  but  for  en- 
joying life  while  they  can.  None, 
of  this  needs  to  be  a  burden,  for 
it  naturally  falls  into  an  easily- 
followed  pattern  of  living. 

What  benefits  do  the  retired 
couple  reap  from  having  a  wise 
financial  plan  early  in  life? 


SEA  ETCHING 

Vesta  Nickerson  Fairbairn 


The  sound  of  waves  becomes  translated 
Into  ripples,  scrolled  and  fanned, 
That  show  the  pattern  of  the  tide 
Clear-etched  upon  the  wet  sea  sand. 
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SOCIAL  RELATIONS — On  Earth  and  in  Heaven 


Alberta  H.  Christensen 

Lesson  2 — Heirs  to  the  Kingdom 

Reference:  On  Earth  and  in  Heaven  (Melchizedek  Priesthood 
Manual — 1967,  Lessons  17  and  18) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Third   Meeting,  February  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  To  point  out  some  general  aspects  of  gospel  ordinances 

and  to  point  out  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  not 

essential  to  the  redemption  of  little  children. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  following  conversation 
overheard  immediately  preceding 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  an  in- 
formal lecture,  is  particularly 
relevant  to  this,  and  two  sub- 
sequent lessons: 

Friend  A,  I  don't  know  exactly  why 
I  am  in  this  audience  today.  I  know 
all  about  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Friend  B.  (at  the  conclusion  of  the 
informal  lecture)  Why  didn't  you 
raise  your  hand  when  the  speaker 
asked  the  questions?  I  thought  you 
knew  all  about  the  subject. 

Friend  A.  Well,  I  thought  I  did  know 
the  subject,  but  when  it  came  to 
giving  concrete,  specific  answers,  I 
simply  didn't  know  them. 

Friend  B.  You  mean  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  knowing  about  a 
subject  and  actually  knowing  the 
facts? 

Friend  A.  Very  definitely.  I  am  so 
grateful   that   I   came  today. 

Relief  Society  women  are  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  blessings 
and  purposes  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church,  administered  by  bear- 
ers of  the  Priesthood.  They  often 
may  not  be  informed,  however, 
as  to  the  scriptural  sources  and 
full  dimensions  of  these  ordi- 
nances, nor  with  the  meaningful 
facts   with   which    they    are  as- 


sociated. While  all  gospel  ordi- 
nances are  an  expression  of  the 
divine  will,  designed  for  the  good 
and  blessings  of  mankind,  not  all 
ordinances  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  man's  salva- 
tion. 

This  lesson  will  outline  briefly 
the  plan  of  salvation  and  will  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  ordinances 
which  are  associated  with  this 
gospel  plan. 

GOSPEL  ORDINANCES 

When  the  scriptures  speak  of 
ordinances,  generally,  they  mean 
the  law  and  requirements  which 
God  has  instituted  for  the  salva- 
tion of  man,  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement:  "And  this 
shall  be  our  covenant — that  we 
will  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Lord"  (D&C  136:4). 

In  this  lesson  the  term  ordi- 
nance refers  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  gospel  which  are 
performed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Priesthood  for  the  blessing 
and  salvation  of  man.  An  essen- 
tial feature  of  all  gospel  ordi- 
nances is  that  they  must  be 
performed  by  authority  of  the 
Priesthood,  for  he  who  performs 
the  ordinance  must  be  endowed 
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with  power  and  authority  to  act 
in  place  of  the  Master.  The 
Priesthood  bearer  evidences  this 
requirement  when  he  states  that 
the  ordinance  is  performed  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
authority  of  the  Holy  Melchiz- 
edek  Priesthood. 

Those  gospel  ordinances  which 
are  essential  for  entrance  and  ex- 
altation in  the  celestial  kingdom 
are  known  as  ordinances  of  sal- 
vation. Those  ordinances  which 
are  not  a  requisite  for  salvation, 
and  which  are  given  to  bless,  en- 
courage, and  for  adminstration 
are  known  as  ordinances  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Class  Discussion 

Why  and  where  would  you 
classify  the  following  ordinances 
of  the  Church? 

1.  Blessing  and  naming  of  infants. 

2.  Healing  the  sick. 

3.  Giving  a  patriarchal  blessing. 

4.  Setting  an   individual  apart  for 
a  position  in  the  Church. 

5.  Baptizing  an  individual. 

6.  Temple  ordinances. 

SALVATION  OFFERED  TO  MAN 

Of  God  the  Father,  and  our 
relationship  to  him,  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  said: 

God  himself,  finding  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  spirits  and  glory,  because  he 
was  more  intelligent,  saw  proper  to 
institute  laws  whereby  the  rest  could 
have  a  privilege  to  advance  like  him- 
self. The  relationship  we  have  with 
God  places  us  in  a  situation  to  ad- 
vance in  knowledge.  He  has  power  to 
institute  laws  to  instruct  the  weaker 
intelligences,  that  they  may  be  ex- 
alted with  himself,  so  that  they  might 
have  one  glory  upon  another,  and  all 
that  knowledge,  power,  glory,  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  requisite  in  order 
to  save  them  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

As  spirit  children  of  God,  we 
dwelt  with   him  in  a  pre-earth 


hfe.  We  knew  him  as  a  glorified, 
exalted  Personage,  who  possessed 
both  immortality  and  eternal  life. 

We  knew  him  as  the  Author  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,  providing 
the  laws  and  the  means  whereby 
his  spirit  children  might  be  saved. 

His  plan,  based  upon  the  law 
of  free  agency,  "called  for  a  pre- 
existent  life  of  preparation,  a 
period  of  mortal  probation,  and  a 
separation  of  body  and  spirit 
called  death,  a  resurrection  for 
all  men,  and  an  inheritance  of 
eternal  life  for  such  of  his  spirit 
children  as  obeyed  the  fulness  of 
his  laws." 

This  plan  of  the  Father  re- 
quired that  an  atoning  sacrifice 
be  made  by  one  of  his  spirit  chil- 
dren who  would  be  bom  into  the 
world  as  his  Son,  "thus  inheriting 
from  him  the  power  of  immortal- 
ity." 

CHRIST  THE  APPOINTED  REDEEMER 

Familiar  to  all  Latter-day 
Saints  is  the  truth  that  he  whom 
we  know  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  chosen  in  that  premortal  life 
to  become  the  Christ,  that  Son 
who  would  make  the  atoning  sac- 
rifice for  all  mankind.  They  know 
that  during  his  ministry  among 
men,  he  set  the  perfect  example 
as  to  how  men  must  live  in  order 
to  inherit  eternal  life.  They  know 
that  he  kept  all  the  command- 
ments of  God,  that  he  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that  he 
performed  ordinances,  healed  the 
sick,  wrought  miracles  through 
the  divine  power  inherent  within 
him. 

The  question  is  sometimes 
asked:  "If  God  is  the  Author  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,  why  do  we 
speak  of  the  gospel  as  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ?""Because  he  ac- 
cepted  and   advocated   the   Fa- 
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ther's  plan  of  salvation,  thus 
adopting  it  as  his  own,  he  be- 
came the  Author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion unto  all  them  that  believe. 
This  plan  of  salvation  is  known 
as  the  gospel  of  Christ."  Relevant 
to  this  truth  is  the  following 
scripture: 

.  .  .  salvation  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come,  in  and  through  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ,  the  Lord  Omnipotent 
(Mosiah  3:18). 

In  Jesus  The  Christ  we  read: 

,  .  .  the  Father  operated  in  the  work 
of  creation  through  the  Son,  who  thus 
became  the  executive  through  whom 
the  will,  commandment,  or  word  of 
the  Father  was  put  into  effect.  .  .  . 
The  part  taken  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
creation,  a  part  so  prominent  as  to 
justify  our  calling  Him  the  Creator, 
is  set  forth  in  many  scriptures  (Tal- 
MAGE,  James  E.:  Jesus  The  Christ, 
page  33). 

Thus  we  see  that  "Christ,  as 
God,  possesses  the  power  of  his 
Father.  He,  too,  can  do  all  things 
necessary  to  save  and  exalt  the 
spirit  children  of  the  Father. 
Christ,  accordingly,  became  both 
the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world — the  creation  and  the 
redemption  being  the  two  great 
events  without  which  there  could 
be  no  salvation." 

OF  SUCH   IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

The  ordinance  of  naming  and 
blessing  a  child,  although  not 
essential  to  its  salvation,  is  of 
special  importance  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  its  identity 
upon  the  records  of  the  Church, 
and  is  a  blessing  to  both  child 
and  parents. 

1.  In  what  ways  may  the  blessing 
of  a  child  involve  the  parents? 

2.  How  may  the  ordinance  of  bless- 
ing children  contribute  to  unity 
within  a  family? 


3.  How  may  this  ordinance  impress 
parents  as  to  their  parental  re- 
sponsibility to  guide  their  chil- 
dren in  light  and  truth? 

The  ancient  disciples  appar- 
ently were  concerned  about  the 
ordinance  of  blessing  children, 
since  they  rebuked  those  who 
brought  their  children  to  Jesus 
to  be  blessed: 

But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was 
much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  10:14). 

And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms, 
put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them  (Mark  10:16). 

From  The  Book  of  Mormon  we 
read  this  impressive  scripture: 

And  when  he  had  said  these  words, 
he  wept,  and  the  multitude  bare  rec- 
ord of  it,  and  he  took  their  little 
children,  one  by  one,  and  blessed 
them,  and  prayed  unto  the  Father  for 
them    (3  Nephi   17:21). 

ESSENTIAL  ORDINANCES 

Since  the  ordinances  of  salva- 
tion are  essential  for  exaltation 
in  the  celestial  kingdom,  and 
since  baptism  is  an  essential  or- 
dinance, no  accountable  person 
can  be  saved  in  this  kingdom 
without  benefit  of  this  sacred  or- 
dinance. This  truth  necessitates 
the  vicarious  baptism  for  the 
dead. 

For  Discussion: 

How  does  this  fact  evidence  the  law 
of  divine  justice? 

How  does  this  essential  ordinance 
relate  to  children  who  die  in  infancy 
and  therefore  have  ^  not  reached  the 
age  of  accountability? 

HEIRS  TO  THE  CELESTIAL  KINGDOM 

Both  ancient  and  modem  rev- 
elation assures  parents  that  their 
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children  who  die  in  infancy  (and 
therefore  are  not  accountable) 
are  automatically  heirs  to  the 
celestial  kingdom  and  do  not 
need  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
The  Lord  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  the  truth  that, 

Every  spirit  of  man  was  innocent 
in  the  beginning;  and  God  having  re- 
deemed man  from  the  fall,  men  be- 
came again,  in  their  infant  state, 
innocent  before  God   (D&C  93:38). 

But  behold,  I  say  imto  you,  that 
little  children  are  redeemed  from  the 
world   through   mine   Only   Begotten; 

Wherefore,  they  cannot  sin,  for 
power  is  not  given  unto  Satan  to 
tempt  little  children  until  they  begin 
to  become  accountable  before  me 
(D&C  29:46-47). 

Thus,  the  spirit  children  of 
God  leave  his  presence  and  enter 
mortality  free  from  sin,  having 
no  need  for  repentance  until  they 
arrive  at  an  age  of  accountability. 
Should  they  die  in  this  state  of 
purity,  they  are  automatically 
qualified  to  return  to  the  celes- 
tial presence  of  God  the  Father 
from  which  they  came. 

They  will  not,  however,  attain 
exaltation  "in  that  kingdom  until 
they  have  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  that  kingdom" 
(Smith,  Joseph  Fielding:  Doc- 
trines of  Salvation,  2:54). 

How  comforting  to  all  parents 
whose  children  have  died  in  in- 
fancy to  learn  the  glorious  doc- 
trine which  President  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith  expresses  in  these 
words: 

The  Lord  is  just  and  will  not  de- 
prive any  person  of  a  blessing,  simply 
because  he  dies  before  that  blessing 
can  be  received.  It  would  he  manifest- 
ly unfair  to  deprive  a  little  child  of 
the  privilege  of  receiving  all  the  bless- 
ings of  exaltation  in  the  world  to  come 
simply    because    it    died    in    infancy. 


The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  young 
men  who  were  deprived  of  these  bless- 
ings and  laid  down  their  lives  during 
Lhe  war.  The  Lord  judges  every  soul 
by  the  intent  of  the  heart. 

All  that  we  need  do  for  children 
[before  accountability]  is  to  have 
them  sealed  to  their  parents.  They 
need  no  baptism  and  never  will,  for 
our  Lord  has  performed  all  the  work 
necessary  for  them. 

Children  who  die  in  childhood  will 
not  be  deprived  of  any  blessing.  When 
they  grow  after  the  resurrection,  to 
the  full  maturity  of  the  spirit,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  all  the  blessings 
which  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  had  they  been  privileged  to  tarry 
here  and  receive  them  (Smith,  Joseph 
Fielding:  Doctrines  of  Salvation,  2: 
54). 

The  significance  of  this  gospel 
doctrine  can  be  more  fully  real- 
ized by  a  parent  whose  infant 
has  been  taken  by  death  and  who 
has  heretofore  believed  that  child 
to  be  lost  forever. 

LIFE  STORY 

Sister  "R"  was  a  parent,  hav- 
ing lost  two  children  in  infancy 
before  they  had  beeii  christened. 
Her  grief  was  not  to  be  assuaged. 
One  day  two  Latter-day  Saint 
missionaries  called  at  her  home. 
When  these  yoimg  men,  with  a 
message  of  truth,  told  her  that 
all  children  who  die  before  the 
age  of  accoimtability  need  no 
baptism,  for  they  are  saved  in 
the  celestial  kingdom,  she  asked 
eagerly  for  scriptural  proof. 

One  of  the  missionaries  open- 
ing the  Bible  recalled  the  words 
of  the  Savior:  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  imto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  10: 
14). 

For  a  fuller  explanation  he 
then  opened  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. How  sweet  to  her  were 
these  comforting  words: 
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Behold  I  say  unto  yon  that  this 
shall  ye  teach — repentance  and  bap- 
tism unto  those  who  are  accountable 
and  capable  of  committing  sin;  yea, 
teach  parents  that  they  must  repent 
and  be  baptized,  and  himable  them- 
selves as  their  little  children,  and 
they  shall  all  be  saved  with  their 
little  children. 

And  their  little  children  need  no 
repentance,  neither  baptism.  Behold, 
baptism  is  unto  repentance  to  the  ful- 
filling th©  commandments  unto  the 
remission   of   sins    (Moroni    8:10-11). 

Little  children  cannot  repent; 
wherefore,  it  is  awful  wickedness  to 
deny  the  pure  mercies  of  God  unto 
them,  for  they  are  all  alive  in  him 
because  of  his  mercy   (Moroni  8:19). 

.  .  .  wherefore,  my  beloved  son,  I 
know  that  it  is  solemn  mockery  before 
God,  that  ye  should  baptize  little 
children  (Moroni  8:9). 

Sister  "R"  is  now  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Church,  the  door 
of  a  receptive  mind  having  been 
opened  through  this  important 
gospel  truth. 

Of  like  comfort  to  many  fami- 
lies is  the  message  by  President 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith  in  these 
words: 

Mentally  deficient  persons,  those 
who  are  incompetent  of  understand- 
ing, are  classed  among  those  who  are 
redeemed  as  little  children  through 
the  atonement  of  our  Redeemer.  They 
need  no  baptism  (Doctrines  of  Sal- 
vation, 2:55-56). 

One  may  ask,  if  baptism  is  for 
the  remission  of  sin,  why  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  with- 


out sin,  baptized?  It  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  bap- 
tized by  immersion  of  John  the 
Baptist  that  there  are  other  con- 
siderations. The  following  lesson 
will  discuss  those  aspects  of  this 
saving  ordinance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  gospel 
of  blessings  to  all  mankind;  or- 
dained to  bring  peace,  honor,  and 
progress  toward  ultimate  perfec- 
tion to  the  spirit  children  of  the 
Father.  To  the  extent  that  they 
keep  its  foreordained  command- 
ments, performing  the  ordinances 
of  salvation  which  are  an  insep- 
arable factor,  this  perfection  will 
be  attained. 

How  blest  are  they  who  are 
humble  enough  for  faith;  who  de- 
velop the  spiritual  insight  to  un- 
derstand, to  know,  and  to  obey! 

FOR  DISCUSSION 

Questions  that  arise  during  the  les- 
son development. 

FOR  HOME  DOING 

If  available,  read  lesson  17  of  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  Manual,  On 
Earth  and  in  Heaven,  for  1967. 

Check  to  see  if  there  are  any  chil- 
dren in  your  family  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  accountability  who  have 
not  as  yet  been  baptized. 

Help  your  children  to  know  that 
the  Savior  loves  them.  Help  them  to 
understand  and  cherish  the  gospel 
ordinances  they  may  receive  while  in 
childhood  and  in  youth. 


RESOLUTION 

Estella  S.   Johnson 
Age  eighty-three 


My  hands  got  too  tired  to  work  on  a   rug, 

My  eyes  with  cataracts  sore, 

I  said  to  a  heavy  quilt  I  was  making 

I'll   never  look  at  you   more. 

So  after  my  flowers  got  hit  with  the  frost, 

I   picked  up  my  tablet  and  pen; 

They  can  call,  they  can  shout, 

They  can  let  the  calves  out, 

I'll  never  be  bothered  again. 
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Ideals  of  Womanhood  in  Relation  to  Home  and  the  Family 

Dr.  Bruce  B.  Clark 
Lesson  4 — "There  Is  Always  Time  for  Courtesy." 

"There  is  always  time  for  courtesy." 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth   Meeting,  February  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  June  1967 

Objective:  A  woman  should  be  respectful  and  considerate  of  other 
people  at  all  times,  but  not  to  the  point  of  compromising 

her  own  integrity  or  standards. 


This  month's  lesson  includes 
seven  short  selections — two  stor- 
ies, four  poems,  and  an  essay.  All 
of  these  are  printed,  with  full 
comments  and  questions  for  dis- 
cussion, in  Section  Four  of  Vol- 
ume II  of  Out  of  the  Best  Books. 
Obviously,  a  class  leader  should 
not  try  to  cover  all  seven  selec- 
tions, even  though  each  is  brief. 
Instead  she  should  study  the  se- 
lections and  choose  those  that 
she  feels  will  be  most  appropriate 
and  valuable  for  her  group. 

(Note  to  class  leaders:  "My  Last 
Duchess"  by  Robert  Browning,  and 
the  essay  by  John  Henry  Newman 
are  no  longer  under  copyright  and 
may  be  recopied  as  you  desire;  the 
other  five  selections  are  still  under 
copyright,  however,  and  should  not 
be  recopied  without  special  permission 
from  the  original  publisher.) 

GENERAL  COMMENT: 

Lesson  2,  on  Refii^ement,  and 
this  lesson,  on  Courtesy,  are  very 
closely  related.  Both  are  con- 
cerned with  the  qualities  that 
identify  a  person  of  gentle  cul- 
ture. But  whereas  Lesson  2  was 
concerned  primarily  with  the  re- 
finement of  the  person  herself, 
this  lesson  is  concerned  primarily 
with  refinement  in  human  rela- 


tions, which  we  call  courtesy. 
Even  as  the  Church  has  always 
encouraged  personal  refinement, 
so  it  has  always  encouraged  cour- 
tesy in  our  relations  with  other 
people. 

One  of  the  special  problems  in 
maintaining  courtesy  is  that  each 
human  being  is  a  little  different 
from  all  others.  As  Latter-day 
Saints  we  tend  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  our  views  and  principles 
from  all  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Church.  But  even  within  the 
Church  our  personaUties,  inter- 
ests, likes,  and  dislikes  are  very 
different.  This  is  also  true  within 
the  family:  husbands  and  wives 
are  individual  personalities  not 
exactly  alike,  brothers  and  sisters 
are  different  from  each  other, 
and  parents  and  children  don't 
see  things  exactly  the  same  way. 

It  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize these  differences  and  still 
maintain  respect  for  individual 
human  personality.  The  human 
personality  is  sacred,  also  tender, 
and  all  of  us  are  sensitive.  Hence 
all  our  relations  with  each  other 
— ^both  within  the  family  and 
outside  the  family,  both  within 
the  Church  and  outside  the 
Church — should,  within  the  lim- 
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its  of  our  principles  and  integrity, 
be  as  courteous  and  respectful  as 
possible,  encouraging  the  dignity 
of  the  human  personality — even 
when  we  may  disagree.  This  is 
the  mark  of  refined,  cultured, 
spiritual  people  who  would  pat- 
tern their  lives  after  the  example 
of  Christ.  As  members  of  the 
Latter-day  Saint  faith,  we  will 
agree  on  fundamental  doctrines 
and  principles;  but  whether 
members  of  the  Church  or  not, 
people  will  see  many  things  dif- 
ferently in  our  vast  and  complex 
world.  A  part  of  courtesy  is  the 
freedom  for  people  to  pleasantly 
disagree — ^without  rancor,  with- 
out loss  of  respect,  without  re- 
sentment— ^in  the  family,  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  classroom, 
even  in  politics. 

"THE  EDUCATED  GENTLEMAN" 
BY  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN 

The  special  selection  for  em- 
phasis in  this  month's  lesson  is 
parts  of  two  essays  by  John 
Henry  Newman,  combined  under 
the  title  "The  Educated  Gentle- 
man." Newman  (1801-1890)  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  leaders 
in  education  and  religion  in  nine- 
teenth-century England.  As  a 
reUgious  leader  he  wielded  power- 
ful influence  from  1828-1843  as 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  official 
church  at  Oxford  University.  In 
1845  he  left  the  Anglican  Church 
and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  gradually  rising  in  prom- 
inence and  appointment  as  a 
cardinal,  in  1879.  He  was  also 
a  distinguished  educational  lead- 
er, writing  many  lectures  and 
essays  in  which  he  outlined  the 
goals  of  the  "ideal  university" 
and  its  product,  the  cultured 
gentleman.  Between  times  he 
also  wrote   many  other   things. 


including  a  novel  and  the  world- 
popular  hymn,  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light." 

In  his  excerpts  printed  here, 
Newman  argues  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  education  is  ta  refine 
men  into  gentlemen,  and  then  he 
defines  the  qualities  of  a  gentle- 
man. As  one  reads  these  excerpts 
he  cannot  help  being  impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  Newman's 
prose  style.  Newman  was  a  bril- 
liant, gifted  man  who  wrote 
superbly.  His  essays  have  the 
classical  virtues  of  gracefulness, 
clarity,  beautiful  balance,  and 
elegance  in  simplicity;  moreover, 
his  ideas  are  also  very  attractive. 
The  cultured  gentleman  (or 
gentlewoman)  he  describes  as 
the  ideal  himian  being,  has  many 
qualities  that  are  admirable — 
tact,  refinement,  gentleness,  pa- 
tience, imderstanding  and  ut- 
most courtesy.  Such  a  person  is 
concerned  above  all  else  about 
other  people  and  avoids  offend- 
ing others  at  all  costs.  Surely  we 
need  to  exercise  these  qualities 
in  human  relationships  far  more 
than  most  of  us  do.  Many  of  the 
arguments,  misunderstandings, 
quarrels,  resentments,  and  hurt 
feelings  that  result  from  human 
friction  could  be  avoided  if  peo- 
ple were  more  "gentlemanly"  in 
their  contacts  with  each  other. 
Surely  there  is  far  too  much 
rudeness  and  lack  of  tact  in  hu- 
man relationships.  Newman's  es- 
say is  a  lovely  description  of  the 
refined,  courteous  man  or  wom- 
an of  culture.  Let  us  hear  him  in 
his  own  words: 

The  Educated  Gentleman 

From  The  Idea  of  a  University 

by  John  Henry  Newman 

A  liberal  education  .  .  .  gives  a  man 
a  clear  conscious  view  of  his  own 
opmions   and   judgments,   a   truth  in 
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developing  them,  an  eloquence  in  ex- 
pressing them,  and  a  force  in  urging 
them.  It  teaches  him  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  to  go  right  to  the  point,  to 
disentangle  a  skein  of  thought,  to 
detect  what  is  sophistical,  and  to  dis- 
card what  is  irrelevant.  It  prepares 
him  to  fill  any  post  with  credit,  and  to 
master  any  subject  with  facility.  It 
shows  him  how  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  others,  how  to  throw  himself 
into  their  state  of  mind,  how  to  bring 
before  them  his  own,  how  to  influence 
them,  how  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  them,  how  to  bear  with  them. 
He  is  at  home  in  any  society,  he  has 
common  ground  with  every  class;  he 
knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent;  he  is  able  to  converse,  he  is 
able  to  listen;  he  can  ask  a  question 
pertinently,  and  gain  a  lesson  season- 
ably, when  he  has  nothing  to  impart 
himself;  he  is  ever  ready,  yet  never 
in  the  way;  he  is  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  a  comrade  you  can  de- 
pend upon;  he  knows  when  to  be 
serious  and  when  to  trifle,  and  he  has 
a  sure  tact  which  enables  him  to 
trifle  with  gracefulness  and  to  be 
serious  with  effect.  He  has  the  repose 
of  a  mind  which  lives  in  itself,  while 
it  lives  in  the  world,  and  which  has 
resources  for  its  happiness  at  home 
when  it  cannot  go  abroad.  He  has  a 
gift  which  serves  him  in  public,  and 
supports  him  in  retirement,  without 
which  good  fortune  is  but  vulgar,  and 
with  which  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment have  a  charm.  .  .  . 

Hence  it  is  that  it  is  almost  a  defini- 
tion of  a  gentleman  to  say  he  is  one 
who  never  inflicts  pain.  .  .  .  The  true 
gentleman  in  like  manner  carefully 
avoids  whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a 
jolt  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  cast  .  .  .  his  great  concern  being 
to  make  every  one  at  their  ease  and 
at  home.  He  has  his  eyes  on  all  his 
company;  he  is  tender  towards  the 
basMul,  gentle  towards  the  distant, 
and  merciful  toward  the  absurd;  he 
can  recollect  to  whom  he  is  speaking;* 
he  guards  against  unseasonable  allu- 
sions, or  topics  which  may  irritate; 
he  is  seldom  prominent  in  conversa- 
tion, and  never  wearisome  .  .  .  He  has 
no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip.  .  .  .  He 
is  never  mean  or  little  in  his  disputes, 
never  takes  unfair  advantage,  never 
mistakes  personalities  or  sharp   say- 


ings for  arguments,  or  insinuates  evil 
which  he  dare  not  say  out.  He  ob- 
serves the  maxim  of  the  ancient  sage, 
that  we  should  ever  conduct  ourselves 
towards  our  enemy  as  if  he  were  one 
day  to  be  our  friend.  He  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  be  affronted  at 
insults,  he  is  too  well  employed  to 
remember  injuries  .  .  .  He  is  patient, 
forbearing,  and  resigned,  on  philoso- 
phical principles;  he  submits  to  pain, 
because  it  is  inevitable,  to  bereave- 
ment, because  it  is  irreparable,  and  to 
death,  because  it  is  his  destiny. 

For  Class  Discussion 

What  are  the  specific  qualities  of 
courtesy  in  human  relations  as  identi- 
fied by  Newman  that  all  people  should 
cultivate?  To  what  extent  may  and 
should  these  qualities  be  displayed 
within  the  family  as  well  as  outside 
the  family?  Discuss  fully. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this 
"ideal"  person  as  described  by  New- 
man? Are  there  times  when  each  per- 
son needs  to  speak  out  in  defense  of 
his  convictions  and  beliefs  even  at  the 
cost  of  offending?  Are  there  times 
when  a  person  has  an  obligation  to 
stand  vigorously  for  truth  and  right 
and  principle  even  though  luipleasant- 
ness  and  anger  or  hann  may  result? 

Notes  on  Other  Selections 

The  remaining  six  selections 
are  also  very  significant  in  ex- 
ploring ideals  and  problems  of 
courtesy  in  human  relations.  Un- 
doubtedly most  class  leaders  may 
want  to  use  some  of  these  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  the  place  of  the 
Newman  essay.  However,  space 
does  not  here  permit  more  than 
brief  reference  to  the  six  selec- 
tions, and  class  leaders  wiU  need 
to  study  them  in  Out  of  the  Best 
Books,  Volume  II. 

The  first  selection  is  "The  Use 
of  Force,"  a  short  story  by 
William  Carlos  WiUiams.  It 
dramatizes  how  a  doctor,  in  a 
brutal  psychological-physical  vio- 
lation of  courtesy,  loses  emo- 
tional control  and  forces  a  young 
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girl  to  open  her  mouth  so  that  he 
can  examine  her  throat  for  diph- 
theria. The  principal  significance 
of  the  story  is  not  the  conflict 
with  the  girl  but  the  loss  of  emo- 
tional control  by  the  doctor, 
which  ends — as  such  a  loss  of 
control  often  does — in  a  deterior- 
ation of  human  dignity  as  well 
as  of  courtesy. 

Class  Discussion 

How  might  you  have  handled  the 
situation? 

The    next    selection    is    "The 
Leader  of  the  People,"  a  beauti- 
fully written  story  by  John  Stein- 
beck. Here  we  see  a  family  con- 
taining much  love  but  also  some 
serious  problems  of  discourtesy. 
There  is  a  stem  and  strong  father 
who  is  too  harsh  and  cold  in  his 
relationship  with  his  son  and  is 
openly  disrespectful  to  his  father- 
in-law.  There  is  a  mother  who  is 
much  warmer,  sweeter,  and  more 
loving,  but  who  lacks  the  tact, 
wisdom,  and  strength  necessary 
to  guide  the  family  as  she  would 
like.   There  is   a  lovable  young 
boy  who  worships  his  grandfather 
as  a  story- telling  hero,  but  who  is 
caught  between  the  tensions  and 
conflicts  within  the  family.  There 
is  a  rough  but  wise  farm-hand 
named  Billy  Buck.  And  there  is 
an   old   grandfather  of   "granite 
dignity"     who     fascinates     his 
grandson  but  annoys  his  son-in- 
law  by  endlessly  telling  the  same 
old  tales  of  the  past  when  he  was 
"leader    of    the    people."    Alto- 
gether it  is  an  excellent  story  ex- 
ploring problems  in  himian  rela- 
tionships within  a  family. 

Class  Discussion 

Could  the  mother  have  done  any- 


thing more  to   ease   the  situation   at 
that  time? 

The  third  selection  is  a  poem, 
"The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man" 
by  Robert  Frost,  which  shows 
the  contrasting  warmth  of  in- 
creased courtesy.  Again  there  is 
an  old  man  who  is  pathetically  in 
the  way,  and  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  a  husband 
and  wife  with  the  wife  more  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  than 
the  husband.  This  poem  and  the 
Steinbeck  story  invite  close  com- 
parison to  see  what  in  the  na- 
tures of  the  sad  old  man,  the 
husband,  and  the  wife  result  in 
more  courtesy  in  the  one  selec- 
tion than  in  the  other. 

The  fourth  selection,  "My  Last 
Duchess"  by  Robert  Browning  is 
a    brilliant     and     world-famous 
poem      (dramatic      monologue) 
which  penetratingly  explores  two 
personalities  in  marriage,  and  in 
doing  so  points  up  some  problems 
and    weaknessess    of    which    all 
married  couples  should  be  wary. 
The  husband  sees  his  late  wife  as 
flirtatious,  frivolous,   fickle,  un- 
appreciative,  shallow,  immature- 
ly  naive,  and  perhaps  even  un- 
faithful. But  we  can  see  her  as 
gracious,   friendly,   warm,   sensi- 
tive,     and      youthfully     lovely. 
Similarly,  the  husband  sees  him- 
self as  admirable,  a  man  to  be 
honored,    respected,    even    wor- 
shiped. But  we  see  him  as  proud, 
snobbish,  arrogant,  haughty,  ego- 
tistical, scheming,  shrewd,  selfish, 
materialistic,  possessive,  jealous, 
revengeful,  and  cruel. 

Also  included  are  two  poems  by 
Ogden  Nash —  mostly  for  fim. 
Underneath  the  clever  fim,  how- 
ever, there  is  in  each  poem  a 
thread  of  seriousness  that  relates 
to  courtesy. 
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Note  to  Cultural  Refinement 
Class  Leaders: 

Lesson  2  for  November  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  April  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  (August   1966   Magazine). 

We  call  to  your  attention  that  the  music 
on  the  Relief  Society  record  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Lesson  2 
"Refinement  Creates  Beauty,"  is 
"Adagio  for  Strings."  A  commentary 
of  this  selection  is  also  found  on  the 
record. 

Lesson  3  for  January  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  May  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  (October  1966  Magazine). 
We  call  to  you  attention  that  the  pic- 
ture "The  Bath"  (La  Toilette)  by  Mary 
Cassatt,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  Lesson  3  "Humility  Yields  Strength." 
A  small  reproduction  of  this  painting 
appears  in  the  September  1966  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  page  686. 
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Souvenir  Relief  Society 
Building  Plate: 
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the  Relief  Society  General  Presi- 
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...  or  buy  now  for  Christmas  gifts  . . . 

OUT  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS,  Vol  II 

by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas 

$2.95  postpaid  anywhere 

This  new  book,  patterned  after  the  successful  first  volume, 
is  themed  to  "Love,  Marriage,  and  the  Family."  The  ma- 
terial will  be  used  with  the  Cultural  Refinement  course. 
Full  color  illustrations  enhance  the  choice  literature  and 
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BEYOND  JUDAEA'S   BOUNDARIES 

Vesta  P.  Crawford 


for  we 


have  come  to  worship  him. 


Across  the  eastern  land,   it  lies,  the  Magian   path; 

Lost  to  memory,   in  midnight  and  in  dawn; 

The  shadows  of  the  Wise  Men  vanished. 

Their  footsteps  in  the  sand  forever  gone. 

Unmarked   upon  the  rocks,   unknown  to  realm  and  sphere, 

Their  star-bright  journey  and  their  marveling; 

And  all  the  storied  altars  where  they  passed, 

The  towers  broken  and  the  pillared  cities  lost. 

And  yet  the  ancient  quest,  forever  new  returning, 
Shall  mark  a   pathway  for  this  present  year, 
As  eagerly  we  seek  the  lumined  way  of  old. 
Beyond  the  wilderness,   beyond  the  path  of  stone — 
As  seekers  for  the  Prince  of  David's  house, 
Rejoicing  in  the  promise,   nor  longer  walk  alone. 

The  light  that  glowed   upon  the  fallen  citadels. 
Heralding  the  journey  and  the  manger  birth. 
Has  shed  its  radiance  on  eternal  hills 
And  as  a  timeless  star  illumines  all  the  earth. 

Oh,  glorious  light  among  the  galaxies. 

Tell  the  men  of  earth — ^take  his  word  to  them — 

Come,   let  us  worship  altogether 

Within  the  gates  of  Bethlehem! 
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It  makes  me  happy  to  read  and  see  all 
kinds  of  things  that  are  made  by  the 
sisters  from  different  places — all  the 
Interesting  articles  In  the  Magazine.  I 
am  Navajo  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 
Toh-la-Kai  Trading  Post.  We  have  two 
little  girls,  one  eight  months  and  the 
other  four  years  old — such  a  wonderful 
family.  Now  I  am  moving  to  another 
place. 

Mrs.  Stella  Mae  Piatero 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

How  proud  we  are  in  Afghanistan  to 
see  our  branch  on  the  list  of  Relief 
Society  organizations  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Magazine.  Though  halfway 
around  the  world,  and  though  our 
membership  varies  with  the  constant 
comings  and  goings  of  Government 
personnel,  we  are  grateful  for  the  les- 
sons and  for  the  beautiful  Magazine 
that  brings  them  to  us. 

Leah  Y.  Bryson 

USAID/TB 

Afghanistan 

Our  family  appreciated  the  little  story 
"Bird  Dramas"  written  by  Rose  A. 
Openshaw,  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Magazine.  It  expressed  in  an  in^ 
formative  way  the  many  interesting 
things  that  go  on  around  us  when  we 
pause  to  observe.  We  thought  it  was 
especially  well  written  and  delightfully 
descriptive. 

The  Potts  Family 
Mesa,  Arizona 

What  a  masterpiece!  It  is  a  master- 
piece— the  birthday  congratulations 
"The  Testimony  of  a  Prophet,"  which 
you  dear  Relief  Society  officers  have 
expressed  in  behalf  of  every  member. 
Thank  you  sincerely  for  saying  it  for 
me.  In  addition,  it  is  my  testimony 
that  not  only  is  he  a  prophet,  but 
President  McKay  is  a  great  leader  in- 
spired of  God  for  the  present  day. 

Lilly  Engle 
Huntington,   Utah 


I  have  enjoyed  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine for  years  In  English,  and  now  that 
we  have  it  in  Spanish,  I  know  that 
many  more  sisters  will  be  blessed.  We 
had  in  our  home  a  few  months  ago 
a  young  girl  who  was  recuperating  from 
surgery,  and  who  had  been  studying 
the  gospel  with  our  Spanish-speaking 
missionaries.  She  read  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine  from  cover  to  cover  and 
then  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a 
member  of  Relief  Society.  She  was  bap- 
tized into  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  We  can  already  see  the  fruits  of 
the  Magazine  in  Spanish. 

Louisa  Ontoneros 
Houston,  Texas 

In  the  August  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
article  "Are  We  Seekers?"  by  Helen 
Hinckley  Jones,  perhaps  because  I 
know  the  author,  having  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  her  student  for  the 
past  three  years.  This  brilliant,  multi- 
talented,  and  delightful  woman  is  a 
fine  example  of  one  who  constantly 
seeks.  Then,  besides  imparting  to  those 
she  teaches,  both  in  Church  classes, 
and  at  Pasadena  City  College,  the  wis- 
dom and  understanding  she  has  found, 
she  also  stimulates  others  to  seek,  and 
guides  them  in  their  quest. 

Lael  J.  Littke 
Monterey  Park,  California 

Since  the  missionaries  have  provided 
me  with  a  monthly  copy  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  I  have  become  even 
more  aware  that  the  Church  provides 
for  growth  in  important  aspects  of  both 
this  mortal  life  and  in  our  eternal  life. 
I  will  marry  a  fine  Latter-day  Saint  man 
in  a  few  months,  and  so  I  particularly 
enjoy  the  timely  household  hints  that 
experienced  mothers  in  the  Church  are 
sharing  with  the  other  sisters.  The 
stories  have  inspired  me  at  the  same 
time  they  have  helped  me  to  practice 
using  the  English  language. 

Marion  Daute 
DiJsseldorf,  Germany 
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Keeping  the  Commandments 
uf  Dur  Eternal  Fattier 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
Of  The  First  Presidency 

Mmmmmmmmmmmm 

[Address  Delivered  at  the  General  Session  of  the 
Relief  Society  Annual  General  Conference, 
September  28,  1966] 


■  My  dear  sisters,  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  speak  to  you  at 
this  conference,  and  I  appreciate 
President  McKay  assigning  me 
to  this  session.  This  is  certainly 
a  wonderful  sight  to  think  that 
you  good  sisters  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  attend 
this  conference.  I  congratulate 
you  for  your  faith  and  your  in- 
tegrity and  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
we  pray  for  you  constantly.  You 
are  doing  a  wonderful  work,  and 
the  Prophet  certainly  was  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
to  have  such  an  organization  as 
the  Relief  Society  given  to  the 
Church.  You  have  a  great  work 
to  perform.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  the  work  you  are  performing 


is  fully  appreciated  by  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Authorities  of  the 
Church. 

There  is  not  a  home  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  the  Bible 
should  not  be  found.  There  is 
not  a  home  in  which  The  Book 
of  Mormon  should  not  be  found. 
I  am  speaking  of  Latter-day 
Saint  homes.  There  is  no  home 
where  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  should  not  be.  Don't  keep 
them  on  the  shelves  or  in  the 
cupboard,  but  opened  where  they 
can  easily  be  reached,  that  the 
members  of  the  family  might  find 
access  to  them  and  sit  down 
and  read  and  study  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  for  themselves. 
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KEEPING  THE  COMMANDMENTS  OF  OUR  ETERNAL  FATHER 


I  feel  that  many  Latter-day 
Saints — our  sisters  as  well  as  our 
brethren,  are  under  condemna- 
tion before  the  Lord  because  he 
has  given  us  so  much  pertaining 
to  our  present  needs  and  our  sal- 
vation, and  yet  the  great  majority 
of  us,  if  I  have  the  right  under- 
standing, don't  study,  and  we 
don't  hunt  for  these  things  and 
we  don't  know  about  them,  and 
so  we  are  in  danger — danger  of 
being  led  astray. 

We  ought  to  live  the  truth, 
that  is,  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  ought  to 
be  the  choicest  thing  in  all  the 
world,  and  why  not?  These  words 
are  so  beautiful  here:  "More  to 
be  desired  are  they  than  gold, 
yea,  than  much  fine  gold:  sweet- 
er also  than  honey  and  the 
honeycomb"  (Psalms  19:10). 

How  many  of  us  feel  that  way? 
Are  they  sweet  to  us  like  that? 
Well,  sisters,  if  they  are  not,  we 
have  nobody  to  blame  but  our- 
selves. 

I  will  ask  you  this  question, 
and  you  can  answer  it  for  your- 
selves. Who  should  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  gospel  than 
the  mother  in  the  home?  Well,  I 
don't  know  of  anybody.  Why? 
Because  she  is  with  those  little 
children  of  hers  more  than  the 
father,  if  she  is  doing  her  duty 
as  she  ought  to  do,  and  they 
come  to  her  with  their  questions. 
They  come  to  her  knee,  and  that 
is  why  she  ought  to  instruct 
them.  She  could  make  a  far 
better  job  of  it  than  the  father, 
and  I  am  not  excusing  the  father. 
It  is  as  much  his  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  children  are 
reared  in  light  and  truth  as  the 
Lord  has  said.  The  Lord  has 
placed   that   responsibility  upon 


us.  He  has  made  it  so  definite, 
and  he  also  gave  us  a  warning 
that  it  is  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  children  who  will  have  to 
answer  if  their  children  go  wrong, 
if  they  have  neglected  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  said  something  about  this  in 
the  Relief  Society  Conference  in 
1962,  but  it  will  not  hurt  to  re- 
peat some  of  it.  Teach  your  chil- 
dren Now,  you  good  mothers, 
you  should  teach  your  children 
virtue,  chastity,  and  they  should 
be  taught  from  their  early  child- 
hood. And  they  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  pitfalls  and  the 
dangers  that  are  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  world.  We  are 
living  in  a  wicked  world.  When 
you  read  your  newspapers  you 
can  discover  that,  and  they  give 
us  but  a  small  fraction  of  what 
goes  on.  Wickedness  prevails. 
One  of  my  good  brethren  who 
had  the  right  to  speak  some  years 
ago  said:  "Chastity  is  dead."  I 
hope  that  isn't  true  of  virtue. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is 
toward  evil.  I  deplore,  and  I 
know  my  brethren  do,  the  ten- 
dency in  the  world  which  Latter- 
day  Saints  imitate  and  copy,  as 
far  as  women  are  concerned,  at 
least  in  their  dress. 

You  mothers  in  your  homes, 
are  you  in  the  habit  of  letting 
little  children  run  around  scantily 
clothed  because  it  is  warm 
weather,  practically  naked  or 
nearly  so?  And  they  grow  up  that 
way,  that  is,  thinking  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  exposing 
their  bodies.  What  did  the  Lord 
give  Adam  and  Eve  garments  for? 
To  clothe  themselves,  and  the 
Lord  does  not  like  nakedness. 
And  I  think  the  Latter-day 
Saints  should  not  follow  the  fash- 
ions and  the  immodesty  of  the 
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world.  We  are  the  people  of  the 
Lord. 

He  expects  us  to  Uve  clean, 
virtuous  lives,  to  keep  our 
thoughts  clean  and  our  minds 
pure  and  faithful  in  the  observ- 
ance of  all  his  other  command- 
ments. Why  should  we  follow  the 
world,  why  can  we  not  be  modest, 
why  can't  we  do  the  things  the 
Lord  would  have  us  do? 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  any 
of  you  good  sisters  here,  and 
what  I  am  saying  maybe  doesn't 
apply  to  a  single  one  of  you,  be- 
cause you  are  the  women  who  are 
active.  You  are  the  women  who 
are  teaching  and  directing.  I  am 
not  talking  to  you  particularly, 
but  to  the  sisters  of  all  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  fathers  of  all 
of  the  Church  for  that  matter. 
When  you  go  into  the  homes  to 
visit,  can't  you  do  something  to 
encourage  the  mothers  to  teach 
their  children,  to  read  the  scrip- 
tures to  them  and  bring  them  up 
as  the  Lord  has  said,  in  light  and 
truth? 

You  sisters  have  a  glorious 
work  to  do  laboring  with  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Church  and  teaching 
them  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  our  Eternal  Father.  The  Sav- 
ior said:  "If  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments"  (John  14: 
15).  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  the  need  of  keeping 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
been  made  manifest  more  than 
today. 

Now  you  good  sisters  are  play- 
ing your  part  in-  this  great  under- 
taking of  bringing  to  pass  right- 
eousness and  truth  and  a  love  of 
God  in  the  hearts  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.  We  ought  to  be 
grateful  that  we  live  in  this  day, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fears  and 
the    troubles    and    the    anxiety 


which  come  upon  us  because  of 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
world. 

Our  sisters  are  entitled  just  as 
much  to  the  inspiration  for  their 
needs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  are 
the  men.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy  concerning  mat- 
ters that  would  be  essential  for 
them  to  know  as  it  is  for  the  men. 
When  they  pray,  they  should 
pray  earnestly,  expecting  to  have 
an  answer  to  their  prayers.  The 
Lord  will  hear  them,  if  they  are 
earnest,  true,  just  as  well  as  he 
will  the  brethren. 

The  women  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  Church.  When 
someone  is  appointed  to  an  office, 
we  do  not  ask  the  men  only  to 
vote,  but  we  ask  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  women  have  a 
right  to  raise  their  hands.  They 
have  a  right  to  speak.  And  it  was 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  the  Relief  Society 
came  into  existence.  When  the 
Lord  said  that  no  person  could 
be  saved  in  ignorance,  I  think  he 
meant  women  as  well  as  he  did 
men,  and  I  think  the  women  of 
the  Church  are  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  studying  the  scriptures 
just  as  well  as  are  the  men. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  of  tur- 
moil, strife,  and  contention,  I 
think  nearly  as  bad  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  There  may  have 
been  times  worse,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  other  or  reading  of 
anything  worse  than  what  we  are 
getting  today — the  violation  of 
law,  the  selfishness  of  men,  the 
greed,  the  ambitions,  the  turning 
away  from  faith  in  God.  I  think 
we  are  getting  today,  speaking  of 
the  world,  in  a  very  serious  con- 
dition in  relation  to  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Now  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
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have  a  very  strong  opinion  of  that 
to  that  effect,  that  this  world  is 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  when 
the  cup  of  iniquity  will  be  full. 
I  think  that  day  of  wickedness 
is  rapidly  drawing  upon  us.  We 
need  the  help  of  our  sisters,  you 
good  sisters  of  the  Relief  Society, 
to  help  us  teach  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth  just  as  well  as  we 
do  the  elders  of  the  Church.  You 
can  teach  it  in  your  organiza- 
tions. Our  sisters  need  to  be 
taught,  many  of  them,  just  as 
well  as  do  our  brethren.  We  have 
sisters  in  the  Church  who  are 
losing  their  faith.  We  have  sisters 
who  love  the  world  more  than 
they  do  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  for 
the  sisters  of  the  Relief  Society. 
Today  there  is  a  condition  ex- 
isting in  this  country  among  our 
youth,  and  something  ought  to 
be  done  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned to  see  if  we  can't  keep 
them  on  the  path  of  "light  and 
truth  [and]  forsake  that  evil 
one."  I  hope  that  our  good  sisters 
of  the  Relief  Society  will  join  us 
in  this  effort,  instead  of  going  out 
to  join  clubs  to  play  cards  and 
waste  their  time  while  their  child- 
ren, perhaps,  roam  the  streets. 

Every  spirit  of  man  was  innocent 
in  the  beginning;  and  God  having  re- 
deemed man  from  the  fall,  men  be- 
came again,  in  their  infant  state, 
innocent  before  God. 

We  should  remember  that.  But 
here  is  our  trouble. 

.  .  .  that  wicked  one  cometh  and 
taketh  away  light  and  truth,  through 
disobedience,  from  the  children  of 
men,  and  because  of  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers  (D&C  93:39). 

But  I  have  commanded  you  to  bring 
up  your  children  in  light  and  truth 
(D&C  93:40). 

This  is  the  commandment  to 


the  members  of  the  Church.  Now 
our  sisters  of  the  Relief  Society 
can  help  in  this  matter,  as  can 
the  other  organizations,  to  see 
that  the  children  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  obey  counsel,  under- 
stand the  truth,  walk  in  its  light, 
are  taught  to  pray,  and  have  a 
love  for  their  fellow  men. 

We  don't  want  our  sisters,  be- 
cause of  responsibilities  given  to 
them  in  the  organizations  of  the 
Church,  to  have  to  neglect  their 
families.  We  don't  want  any  sis- 
ter in  the  Relief  Society  to  have 
to  attend  her  meetings  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  her  children  to 
run  the  streets.  If  her  Church 
duties  require  her  attention,  then 
she  should  see  to  it  that  some 
provision  is  made  to  care  for  her 
children,  if  she  has  children,  that 
they  might  be  protected  and 
taught  to  pray  and  be  faithful 
and  true,  and  brought  up  in  light 
and  truth.  That  is  our  respon- 
sibility. No,  we  do  not  want  any 
sister  to  neglect  her  responsibil- 
ity, but  we  do  not  want  her  to 
have  to  do  it  at  the  sacrifice  of 
children  by  neglect,  leaving  them 
to  find  bad  company  or  to  be 
idle.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
children,  if  we  are  called  into  the 
ministry  in  this  regard,  are  pro- 
vided for,  that  they  have  protec- 
tion. 

We  are  in  a  wicked  world.  I 
know  there  are  good  people  in 
the  world,  yes.  But  the  Lord  says 
it  is  wicked,  and  if  he  says  it  is 
wicked,  I  think  maybe  I  can,  too, 
and  I  think  it  is  getting  more  so 
every  day.  We  have  many  respon- 
sibilities, but  none  of  them  to 
cause  us  to  neglect  our  homes. 

Now,  you  sisters,  when  you  go 
home,  teach  your  good  sisters  in 
stakes  and  wards  to  have  a  little 
more  interest  in  revelations  the 
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Lord  has  given  us  pertaining  to  you  are  doing  and  the  integrity 

our  exaltation,  and  may  the  Lord  of  your  hearts.  We  pray  for  you, 

bless  you.  I  am  grateful  for  you  we  uphold  you,  we  want  you  to 

and  for  the  work  you  are  doing  walk  in  the  light  and  the  under- 

and  for  your  loyalty,  and  for  the  standing  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 

integrity    of   these    good    sisters  Christ. 

who  preside  and  who  direct  you         I  know  that  President  McKay 

in  your  labors.  would  want  me  to  leave  his  bless- 

The  Lord  has  called  this  or-  ing  with  you,  along  with  mine, 

ganization,  as  you  all  know,  by  that  the   Lord   will   continue  to 

prophecy,  into  existence  for  the  bless  you  good  sisters  in  all  you 

building  up  and  strengthening  of  do,  and  may  he  bless  you  with 

his  kingdom,  along  with  the  other  health  and  strength  to  carry  on 

organizations.   I    am    sure    your  this  great  Relief  Society  work,  is 

good   brethren,    I   being    among  my  prayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

them,  love  you  for  the  great  work  Christ.  Amen. 
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LULLABY  FOR  JESUS 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

Sway  more  gently,  cedar  trees. 
Catch  the  almond-scented  breeze 
That  carries  heavenly  song  to  earth 
Of  peace,  good  will,  the  Savior's  birth. 

All  bright  stars  that  shine  tonight 
Lend  your  brilliance  to  his  light 
That  guides  the  shepherds,  say  to  them: 
"The  Babe  is  born  in   Bethlehem." 

Cradled  in  a  manger. 
Gentled  by  the  hay. 
He  is  softly  sleeping. 
It  is  Christmas  day. 

Wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
In  the  stable  there, 
Look,  the  mother  Mary 
Has  sunshine  in  her  hair. 

Warmed  by  oxen's  breathing 
On  this  most  blessed  morn, 
Unto  all   men  everywhere 
The  holy  Child  is  born. 

Waken,   buds  on  olive  boughs, 
And  springtime  blossoms  open   now. 
Let  all  nature  smile  and  say, 
"Christ  is  born  to  earth  today." 
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Sister  Jesse  Evans  Smith;  President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith;  Counselor 
Marianne  C.  Sharp;  President  Belle  S.  Spafford;  Counselor  Louise 
W.    Madsen;    Elder    Spencer    W.    Kimball;    Elder   S.    Dilworth    Young. 


The  Relief  Society 
Annual  General  Cnnference  19GG 

Hulda  P.  Young 
General  Secretary -Treasurer 


■  In  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  and 
dedication  Relief  Society  leaders 
from  near  and  far  assembled  in 
Salt  Lake  City  for  sessions  of  the 
Relief  Society  Annual  General 
Conference  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  28  and  29, 
1966.  Included  among  them  were 
devoted  and  able  representatives 
from  "the  lands  down  under"  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Tonga,  and  from  the  first  stake 
created  in  South  America  at  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil;  from  the  north- 
lands  of  Norway,  and  from  Ger- 
many; from  Mexico  and  from 
most  of  the  States  in  the  United 


States,  including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  Special  facilities  provided 
simultaneous  translation  into  the 
Spanish,  Norwegian,  Samoan, 
and  German  languages. 

For  the  first  time  a  part  of  the 
conference  was  broadcast  inter- 
nationally via  the  Church-owned 
shortwave  station  in  New  York — 
WNYW.  Portions  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle sessions  were  aired  in 
English  and  Spanish.  These  same 
broadcasts  were  also  heard  on 
KSL  Radio  beginning  at  mid- 
night on  October  9. 

Prior  to  the  formal  opening  of 
the    conference    on    Wednesday, 
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stake  and  mission  Relief  Society 
presidencies  and  their  homemak- 
ing  leaders  viewed  from  early 
morning  until  in  the  evening 
Tuesday,  displays  of  practical, 
useful,  and  beautiful  homemak- 
ing  articles,  and  attractive,  eco- 
nomical items  of  clothing. 

The  opening  session  of  the 
conference  was  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  9:30  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle on  Temple  Square,  at 
which  inspiring  music  was  pre- 
sented by  the  San  Juan  Stake 
Singing  Mothers  from  Southern 
Utah.  President  Belle  S.  Spaf- 
ford,  who  conducted  all  of  the 
Tabernacle  sessions,  gave  the 
opening  message  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  the  report  of  the 
status  of  Relief  Society  based  on 
the  1965  annual  reports  from 
stakes  and  missons,  together  with 
pertinent  instructions,  guidelines, 
and  cautions  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Moving  messages  were  then 
heard  from  Irma  Helena  Arduino, 
the  Portuguese-speaking  Relief 
Society  President  of  the  new  Sao 
Paulo  Stake  in  Brazil,  and  Vola 
O.  Mauger,  Relief  Society  Pres- 
ident of  the  new  Adelaide  Stake 
in  Australia. 

Inspiring  and  significant  coun- 
sel and  direction  were  given  to 
the  stake  and  mission  leaders 
assembled  by  Elder  Thomas  S. 
Monson  of  the  Council  of  Twelve, 
Chairman  of  the  Adult  Correla- 
tion Committee,  and  by  Elder 
Marion  G.  Romney  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve  who  is  an  Ad- 
viser to  Relief  Society. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  a 
capacity  crowd  filled  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  overflowed  into  the 
Assembly  Hall  for  the  2  o'clock 
session  for  Relief  Society  mem- 
bers and  the  general  public.  The 


principal  speaker  at  this  session 
was  President  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith  of  the  First  Presidency 
and  long-time  Adviser  to  Relief 
Society. 

President  Spafford  and  her 
counselors,  Marianne  C.  Sharp 
and  Louise  W.  Madsen,  also  ad- 
dressed this  session.  Sister  Mary 
R.  Young,  represented  the  Gen- 
eral Board  in  a  talk.  A  large  com- 
bined chorus  of  Singing  Mothers 
from  the  Cascade,  North  Seattle, 
Puget  Sound,  Seattle,  Seattle 
East,  Tacoma,  and  Vancouver 
Stakes  sang  gloriously  at  this 
session. 

Stake  and  mission  leaders  were 
warmly  received  at  a  colorful 
reception  Wednesday  evenmg  in 
the  Rehef  Society  Building  by 
General  Board  members.  Presi- 
dent Spafford  received  the  guests 
in  a  beautiful  Korean  gown  which 
had  been  presented  to  her  by  the 
Relief  Society  sisters  at  the  time 
of  her  recent  visit  to  Korea. 

On  Thursday  morning,  sepa- 
rate departmental  sessions  were 
held  at  various  locations  in  the 
city  for  presidencies,  secretary- 
treasurers,  music  leaders.  Maga- 
zine representatives,  visiting 
teacher  message  leaders,  home- 
making  leaders,  and  spiritual 
living,  social  relations,  and  cul- 
tural refinement  stake  and  mis- 
sion leaders.  In  each  of  these 
sessions  valuable  specific  help 
was  given  regarding  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  respective  caUings 
through  impressive  dramatiza- 
tions, verbal  instruction,  demon- 
strations, and  other  types  of 
teaching  presentations. 

The  concluding  session  of  the 
conference  was  held  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle on  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  which  Elder  Gordon  B.  Hinck- 
ley of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
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delivered  a  moving  address,  fol- 
lowed by  a  delightful  presen- 
tation, "Speaking  of  Malinda," 
written  by  Alberta  H.  Christen- 
sen  of  the  General  Board.  The 
concluding  talk  of  the  conference 
was  by  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee  of  the 
Council  of  Twelve,  also  an  Ad- 
viser to  Relief  Society.  His  pow- 
erful and  heartwarming  message 
together  with  the  other  inspired 
messages  of  the  conference,  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  the  sis- 
ters a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  and  privileges  that  are 
theirs,  and  a  greater  resolve  to 
use  their  time  and  talents  even 
more  productively  in  discharging 
their  leadership  responsibilities, 
in  strengthening  their  own  homes, 
and  in  helping,  more  effectively, 
in  the  work  of  building  the  king- 
dom. 

Immediately  following  the  last 
session  of  the  conference.  Relief 
Society  members  and  the  general 
public  were  invited  to  remain  in 
the  Tabernacle  and  attend  a 
special  brief  service  commem- 
orating the  completion  of  the 
Relief  Society  Centennial  Mem- 
orial, which  had  been  initiated 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Relief 
Society    President    Amy    Brown 


Lyman  and  her  Board.  President 
Spafford  related  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  memorial,  a 
campanile  housing  the  so-called 
Nauvoo  Temple  Bell,  to  honor 
the  founding  of  Relief  Society 
and  in  recognition  of  the  honored 
position  of  women  in  the  gospel 
plan.  President  Hugh  B.  Brown 
of  the  First  Presidency  spoke 
briefly.  Then,  with  the  tones  of 
the  historic  bell  resounding  over 
Temple  Square,  those  assembled 
retired  to  the  site  of  the  bell 
tower  between  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Assembly  Hall  in  a  color- 
ful autumnal  setting  where  the 
combined  Singing  Mothers  Cho- 
rus from  the  Northwest  rendered 
a  selection,  and  a  closing  prayer 
was  offered  by  Elder  Mark  E. 
Petersen  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  and  Chairman  of  the 
Temple  Square  Committee. 

(The  Report  and  Official  Instructions 
and  the  talks  given  by  the  General 
Presidency  were  carried  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  President  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith's  talk  in  this  issue,  and  the 
addresses  by  Elders  Harold  B,  Lee, 
Marion  G.  Romney,  Gordon  B.  Hinck- 
ley, and  Thomas  S.  Monson,  and  Sis- 
ter Mary  R.  Young  will  appear  in 
early  issues  in   1967.) 
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FLAKE  AND  STAR 

Ethel  Jacobson 

This  evanescent  flake, 

This  crystal  avatar 

Spiraling  to  earth, 

Is  flawless  as  a  star — 

Miraculously  wrought 

As  infinitudes  of  spheres 

Dancing  celestial  sarabands 

Through  frosty  light-years. 
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Across  the  River 


Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 


m  Macy  was  drawing  a  reindeer 
on  the  blackboard.  She  stopped 
abruptly.   ''Are — are  you  sure?" 

"How  come  you  didn't  know? 
Didn't  you  know  that  my  father 
and  Owen  Collin  were  pulled 
from  the  river  last  evening  more 
dead  than  alive?" 

Bruce,  a  fourteen-year-old  pu- 
pil, became  more  excited  with 
each  word.  "You  think  anyone 
else  is  stupid  enough  to  try  cross- 
ing when  my  father  can't  do  it?" 

Macy  Bowman  was  teacher  for 
the  one-room  school  in  District 
#214.  Bruce  Fraser  had  been 
kept  in  to  finish  his  work.  In- 
stead, he  was  chewing  his  pencil 
and  wrecking  her  plans.  She 
dropped  to  a  chair  by  her  desk. 
She  glanced  to  the  windows 
where,  after  a  brief  pause,  rain 


was  playing  paddle-ball  against 
the  panes. 

"What  about  the  men  who 
went  for  the  tree,  how  will  they 
get  back?" 

"Didn't  go.  It  is  thirty  miles 
to  the  hills — and  no  one  around 
here  does  things  ahead  of  time. 
It  can't  be  helped.  Rain's  still 
falling;  Gila's  still  raising.  .  .  ." 

"Rising,"  Macy  corrected. 

"...  and,"  Bruce  ignored  the 
interruption,  "if  the  rain  stopped 
now  we  couldn't  cross  the  river 
for  a  spell." 

"But  the  tree?  I  ordered  can- 
dles and  decorations  for  it,  and 
they  are  certainly  waiting  at  the 
post  office." 

"Oh,  getting  the  tree  isn't 
going  to  count  much  one  way  or 
the  other." 
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And  that,  Macy  thought,  was 
the  very  reason  she  must  have  a 
beautiful  Christmas  tree.  Beauty 
was  a  thing  apart  from  the  hves 
of  these  children.  Some  of  them 
could  not  remember  ever  having 
had  a  Christmas  tree.  She  must 
give  them  an  evening  for  mem- 
ories of  something  beautiful. 

A  mere  three  miles  separated 
her  from  the  fulfillment  of  her 
plans.  Three  miles  and  an  ugly 
river.  Both  the  post  office  and 
store  were  east  across  the  river. 
Everything  was  across  the  river, 
except  this  small  community  of 
scorched  houses.  There  were  no 
lawns,  no  shade  trees,  no  public 
buildings,  except  this  room  which 
also  served  as  a  church.  The  peo- 
ple lived  by  the  whims  of  the 
river. 

Macy  returned  to  the  conver- 
sation about  the  river.  "Can't 
anything  be  done  to  make  sure 
there  will  be  a  crossing?" 

''Why,  my  father  has  been  try- 
ing for  years  to  get  a  dam  built 
at  the  gooseneck  where  there  is 
a  natural  reservoir." 

"How  would  that  help?  We 
would  still  have  to  cross." 

"It  won't  stop  all  flooding,  but 
it  would  hold  most  of  the  water 
for  the  crops.  Should  have  gone 
Saturday.  It  was  raining  then, 
but  the  river  could  be  crossed," 
Bruce  explained. 

"Yes,  but  who  would  have 
known  rain  would  be  coming 
down  in  sheets  on  Monday?" 

"Anyone  who  lives  here  could 
have  guessed  it." 

The  rain  was  still  slewing  fast 
and  hard  when  Macy  left  the 
schoolroom.  She  bent  her  head 
against  the  force  of  it.  Her 
thoughts  darted  crazily  about. 
There  must  be  some  way  of  get- 
ting a  tree  and  her  packages  from 


the  post  office.  Besides  candles 
and  decorations,  she  had  ordered 
a  small  present  for  each  pupil. 

She  spoke  to  Lucia  Egbert,  her 
landlady's  daughter,  about  it. 

"What  Jud  can't  do,  no  one 
can  do.  Better  put  your  party  off 
until  the  river  is  down." 

"How  long  will  that  be?"  Macy 
asked. 

"Who  knows?  Something  will 
come  up,  and  the  children  will 
forget  all  about  it.  Just  have  the 
program  you  have  planned." 

"I  don't  want  them  to  forget 
about  it.  I  promised  them  a  tree, 
and  I  must  get  one  for  them." 

If  faith  could  move  mountains, 
Macy  thought,  why  could  it  not 
provide  her  with  a  tree,  or  means 
of  getting  one? 

All  night  the  rain  continued  to 
fall,  sometimes  in  house-shaking 
gusts,  then  thinned  to  a  drizzle. 
Morning  struggled  hard  to  an- 
nounce its  arrival.  Macy  splashed 
through  water  and  mud  to  reach 
the  schoolhouse.  The  paths  had 
been  washed  away. 

The  room  smelled  damp  and 
musty.  She  built  a  small  fire  in 
the  seldom-used  stove.  The  fire 
would  help  to  kill  the  musty  odor 
and  dry  the  pupils'  caps  and 
coats. 

During  the  noon  recess,  Macy 
heard  the  older  pupils  discussing 
the  flood  in  comparison  with  the 
other  floods  they  remembered. 
"This  is  a  lot  worse  than  the  one 
the  year  Mama  died,"  Bruce  re- 
membered, "and  she  died  because 
they  couldn't  get  her  to  a  doc- 
tor before  it  was  too  late." 

When  dismissal  time  came, 
Macy  knew  she  had  to  make  a 
decision.  If  the  residents  did  not 
know  of  a  way,  certainly  she 
could  not  think  of  one. 
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"I'm  sorry,"  she  began,  hurry- 
ing lest  she  lose  control  of  her 
emotions,  "we  cannot  have  our 
party  as  planned.  You  all  know 
why." 

"You  promised."  Little  Angie 
Oliver  laid  her  head  on  her  desk 
and  started  to  sob. 

"You  promised,"  the  phrase 
became  a  chorus.  "What's  the 
matter  with  you  kids?"  Bob 
Richen  tried  to  be  heard.  "You 
'  expect  her  to  fly  across  the  river? 
She  is  not  magic." 

Then,  clear  and  most  emphatic 
above  the  other  voices,  came  the 
voice  of  Bruce  Fraser.  "I  thought 
you  were  different.  You  talk  big 
about  doing  things,  but  you  are 
like  all  the  others.  When  the 
going  gets  tough  you  quit."  He 
snatched  his  coat  and  went  out, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

Awed  by  such  insolence,  the 
pupils  sat  rigid.  They  avoided 
Macy's  eyes.  The  damp  air  that 
came  through  the  opened  door 
made  her  shiver.  Some  of  the 
children  rose  to  leave. 

"Wait." 

The  pupils  resumed  their  seats. 
Macy  looked  to  the  windows. 
The  view  was  anything  but  en- 
couraging. Yet  .... 

"Bruce  was  right,"  she  began 
slowly,  "I  have  been  teaching 
you  that  circumstances  can  be 
conquered.  .  .  ." 

"But  you  didn't  know  about 
the  Gila."  Helva  Justensen  spoke 
in  her  defense.  "We  know.  Why, 
I've  never  seen  an  electric  light." 

Macy  waited  for  silence. 

"I'm  going  to  stay  by  my 
promise.  We  will  have  a  tree.  You 
are  dismissed." 

The  pupils  went  quietly  to  the 
door,  but  once  outside,  they 
whooped  with  glee.  When  the  last 
sound    had    died    away,    Macy 


dropped  to  her  chair.  Her  desper- 
ation was  too  deep  for  tears.  She 
must  find  some  way  of  perform- 
ing a  miracle.  Jud  Fraser  had  said 
the  community  would  prosper 
when  the  men  learned  to  pull  to- 
gether and  use  the  means  that 
nature  had  provided.  What  was 
she  overlooking? 

Morning  came,  and  Mrs.  Eg- 
bert reported  the  Watkins  family 
had  moved  to  higher  ground. 
That  blotted  out  every  chink  of 
light  Macy  had  seen  yesterday. 
Bruce  was  waiting  on  the  school- 
house  steps. 

"I  came  to  apologize,"  he  told 
her,  then,  "where  are  you  going 
to  get  a  tree?" 

"There  must  be  a  way — there 
just  must  be." 

A  gleam  lighted  the  boy's  eyes. 
"If  I  get  a  tree,  can  you  get  the 
other  things?" 

A  click  of  warning  startled 
Macy.  "Bruce,  don't  you  try 
crossing  the  river." 

"No,  Ma'am.  I  told  you  it  can't 
be  done." 

"Then  where  will  you  get  a 
Christmas  tree?" 

"I  —  I  have  an  idea.  Do  you 
say  yes?" 

"Yes,  if  your  father  approves." 

Instantly,  the  boy  was  on  his 
way,  running  and  splashing  mud 
all  over  the  legs  of  his  overalls. 
He  had  his  idea  for  getting  the 
tree.  Now  she  must  have  one  for 
getting  the  "other  things."  And 
suddenly  there  it  was.  If  she  used 
Bruce  to  produce  a  tree  why  not 
use  —  the  parents?  Have  the  men 
make  presents  for  the  boys,  the 
women  for  the  girls.  This  was 
Tuesday,  and  the  Christmas 
party  was  to  be  Friday  evening. 
Not  much  time,  but  it  must  be 
done.  She  went  directly  to  the 
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home  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board. 

Oh,  no.  No.  No.  The  time  was 
much  too  short  and  some  of  the 
men  were  not  handy  with  their 
hands.  Macy  would  not  argue. 

"Unless  a  man  wants  his  son  to 
be  the  only  one  not  receiving  a 
present  he  had  better  get  busy. 
Help  each  other.  Have  them  at 
the  schoolhouse  tomorrow  fore- 
noon. Belts,  tool  chests,  bows  and 
arrows,  anything." 

The  women  were  more  easily 
persuaded.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  meeting  such  demands. 

"Our  resourees  are  at  rock 
bottom,"  Mrs.  Hunter  told  her, 
"but  we  will  find  something."  She 
looked  critically  at  Macy.  "Since 
you  have  none  of  your  own, 
suppose  you  provide  a  present  for 
little  Angle  Oliver  and  the  two 
Watkins  girls."  She  laughed  out- 
right at  the  surprised  look  on 
Macy's  face.  "Angle's  mother  is 
ill,  and  the  Watkins  family  has 
just  had  to  move  to  higher 
ground,  so  they  are  disorganized. 
Mrs.  Watkins  can't  sew  anyway. 
Who  is  going  to  furnish  the  Santa 
Glaus  suit?" 

"Surely,  someone  has  one." 
Macy   hadn't  thought  that   far. 

"No,  Susie  Fraser  used  to  have 
one,  but  it  was  old  and  Jud 
burned  it  after  she  died.  There 
has  been  no  occasion  to  use  one 
since  then.  But  Mandy  Collin  has 
just  dyed  some  flour  sacks  for 
quilt  linings.  You  might  get  her 
to  use  them  for  a  Santa  suit  in- 
stead." 

With  dragging  feet,  Macy 
walked  the  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
Collin  home,  but  she  found  that 
Mandy  was  adamant. 

"I  need  them  for  my  quilts.  I 
sell  my  quilts  to  the  miners.  I  am 
not  interested  in  any  Christmas 


parties,  anyway.  I  have  no  chil- 
dren, you  know." 

Macy  answered  thoughtfully. 
"Santa  Claus  will  leave  a  lovely 
memory  with  the  children." 

But  Macy  had  to  admit  defeat. 
The  way  back  to  Mrs.  Hunter's 
was  endless.  She  was  cold,  tired, 
and  her  head  throbbed. 

"Don't  give  up,"  Mrs.  Hunter 
told  her.  "I  will  talk  to  Mandy, 
but  she  doesn't  often  give  in." 

At  her  boarding  house,  Lucia 
Egbert  met  her  at  the  door. 
"Come  in,  for  pity's  sake.  You 
look  like  a  thoroughly  drowned 
angel.  Where  in  the  world  have 
you  been  in  this  downpour?" 

"Hunting  the  Christmas  spirit, 
and  you  are  to  supply  a  generous 
portion  of  it." 

"The  only  way  I  can  create  the 
Christmas  spirit  is  to  have  it  first 
myself,  and  the  only  way  to  give 
me  the  Christmas  spirit  is  to  give 
me  Jud  Fraser  —  as  a  present." 
In  spite  of  the  lightness  of  her 
words  they  held  undertones  of 
despair. 

V\^ELL,"  she  went  on,  as  Macy 
stared  at  her,  "why  do  you  think 
I  am  hanging  around  here  when 
I  could  be  teaching  in  a  place 
where  a  river  doesn't  call  the 
turns?  It  may  be  if  you  pull  this 
party  off  successfully,  the  men 
will  realize  they  can  do  other 
things  together,  like  agreeing 
with  Jud  and  the  engineers  who 
have  planned  the  dam." 

"I  wish  I  had  the  power," 
Macy  answered,  "but  right  now 
the  district  needs  your  help.  Get 
some  older  girls  to  help  you  and 
make  cookies  and  candy." 

"Just  like  that!  Where  do  we 
get  the  sugar?  I  doubt  if  there 
are  five  pounds  in  the  entire 
town." 
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"Use  honey  or  molasses." 

Macy  hurried  to  her  room.  She 
was  not  going  to  listen  to  logic. 
The  entire  party  would  fall 
through  if  she  did.  Her  head  was 
whirling,  and  she  wanted  nothing 
so  much  as  to  lie  down  and  for- 
get Christmas  and  everything 
connected  with  it,  but  she  must 
be  sure  of  presents  for  little 
Angie  and  the  Watkins  girls. 

To  choose  for  Angie  was  easy. 
Angie  had  never  had  a  new  pen- 
cil. Where  she  got  the  stubs  that 
cramped  her  little  fingers,  Macy 
did  not  know.  Luckily,  Macy  had 
two  new  ones.  She  tied  a  blue 
ribbon  around  one  for  Angie.  She 
went  through  her  possessions,  but 
found  nothing  appropriate  for  the 
two  little  girls.  In  despair,  she 
took  a  ribbon  sash  that  belonged 
to  her  foxTnal  and  cut  two  lengths 
from  it.  She  tied  them  in  hair 
bows,  labeled  them,  and  laid 
them  on  her  dresser.  Then,  weary 
beyond  words,  she  prepared  to  go 
to  bed. 

Macy  went  to  sleep  almost  im- 
mediately, but  an  hour  later  she 
awakened,  and  the  events  of  the 
day,  the  problems  she  faced, 
though  reduced  by  the  promises 
she  had  exacted,  raced  over  and 
over  through  her  mind.  Many 
times  as  the  night  lingered  on, 
she  dropped  to  her  knees,  and 
her   tears   and  prayers   mingled. 

Toward  morning  Macy  fell  into 
a  troubled  sleep.  She  dreamed 
the  water  was  lapping  at  the 
schoolhouse  steps,  and  she  was 
trying  to  sweep  it  back  with  a 
broom.  Out  in  the  current,  Bruce 
was  swimming  toward  her.  In  one 
hand  he  clutched  a  small  fir 
trQe;  then,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  reach  her  outstretched  hands, 
an  undertow  of  the  stream  caught 
and  swept  him  and  the  tree  away. 


Macy  awakened  suddenly, 
hearing  herself  calling  his  name. 
Could  the  dream  mean  he  had 
failed  to  find  a  tree?  She  could 
hear  the  wind  and  the  rain  beating 
about  the  house.  She  tried  to  get 
up,  but  she  was  too  weak. 

Later,  Mrs.  Egbert  came  in 
with  a  steaming  cup  of  ginger 
tea.  "If  you  drink  enough  of  this 
and  stay  covered,  we  might 
break  your  fever  so  you  can  go 
to  the  Christmas  program."  Then 
she  added,  "If  there  is  one." 

"I  must  get  up  and  help." 

"Lucia  is  handling  the  chil- 
dren, and  if  anyone  can  get  work 
out  of  the  men,  Jud  Fraser  can 
— that  is  why  he  isn't  liked,  he  is 
too  much  of  a  pusher  —  but  don't 
take  that  for  a  promise.  Just  re- 
sign yourself  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  done  everything  you  can." 


Friday  morning,  Macy  awak- 
ened to  see  the  sun  shining.  She 
was  so  excited  she  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  rushed  to  the  window, 
but  her  legs  were  made  of  rubber. 
When  Mrs.  Egbert  brought  her 
breakfast  she  was  in  bed,  but 
sitting  up. 

"How  are  things  going?  What 
have  the.  .  .?" 

"All  we  can  do  now  is  wait  and 
see.  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  and 
that  should  mean  something.  Jud 
is  coming  in  his  buggy  to  take  us 
to  the  party." 

The  day  was  endless,  but  the 
fact  that  she  was  powerless  to 
change  anything,  gave  Macy  a 
great  respect  and  understanding 
for  the  people  of  the  community. 
When  defeat  met  them  on  every 
hand,  it  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  become  apathetic. 

When  Jud  came  for  her  and 
Mrs.  Egbert,  he  said  Lucia  had 
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everything  in  hand,  and  in  the 
schoolroom  there  was  standing 
room  only. 

For  the  first  time  in  weeks,  the 
sky  was  clear.  From  a  patch  of 
deep  blue,  the  evening  star  shone 
with  soft  brilliance,  dimming  the 
light  of  stars  clustered  behind  it. 
There  was  a  silence,  too,  a  hush 
of  nature  that  was  broken  only 
by  the  muffled  roar  of  the  river. 
Macy  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
tingling  spirit  of  worship.  Christ- 
mas was  in  the  air,  here,  as  well 
as  across  the  river. 

A  lighted  lantern  had  been 
hung  on  each  side  of  the  school- 
room door,  and  a  lighted  lantern 
hung  in  each  window.  The  soft 
light  laid  a  hint  of  mystery  over 
the  room. 

As  soon  as  Macy  and  Mrs. 
Egbert  had  taken  their  seats, 
Lucia  gave  a  signal,  and  all  the 
parents  and  all  the  children 
united  in  singing  ''It  Came  Upon 
a  Midnight  Clear."  There  were  so 
many  strong  voices,  and  they 
sang  with  such  unfeigned  devo- 
tion, a  listener  would  think  they 
hadn^t  a  care  in  the  world.  After 
the  prayer,  the  curtains  which 
had  been  strung  across  the  front 
of  the  room  parted,  and  Macy 
gasped  with  relief.  There  were 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  de- 
light from  all  parts  of  the  room; 
a  boy  whistled,  and  two  little 
girls  danced  up  and  down.  Even 
the  grownups  were  moved  by  the 
enchanting  sight. 

"Where  did  Bruce  get  the 
tree?"  Macy  whispered. 

"Mesquite."  Mrs.  Egbert's  eyes 
twinkled. 

It  couldn't  be  —  it  just  could 
not  be.  No  mesquite  ever  grew 
in  the  shape  of  an  evergreen.  She 
looked  about  for  Bruce.  His  back 


was  turned,  but  Bob  smiled  at 
her.  His  grin  gave  her  a  clue,  and 
she  looked  more  closely  at  the 
tree.  It  was  tied,  she  decided,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  but  she 
could  not  see  a  rope.  She  could 
not  see  a  leaf  of  mesquite.  Every 
limb,  every  twig,  every  strand  of 
rope  was  covered  with  rich  clus- 
ters of  mistletoe.  The  white 
— how  could  she  have  overlooked 
the  impact  of  the  white  berries, 
but  then  she  had  never  seen  such 
clusters  of  them. 

No  candles,  no  tinsel,  nothing 
in  the  packages  in  the  post  office 
across  the  river  could  add  one 
iota  of  beauty  to  the  tree.  What 
work  they  had  put  into  the  mak- 
ing! Boys,  with  an  imagination 
that  produced  that  tree,  would 
never  be  stopped  by  a  mere  river. 
Macy  knew  she  would  never 
again  see  a  Christmas  tree  half 
so  beautiful. 

Not  to  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  tree,  presents,  brought  by 
the  parents,  were  exhibited  on 
desks  at  each  side  of  the  tree. 
Macy  had  prayed  for  the  power 
to  create  this  glorious  experience, 
but  the  parents  and  the  children 
had  outdone  her  wildest  dreams. 
When  Santa  came  in,  flaunting 
his  red  suit,  Mandy  Collin  turned 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  flushed 
smile.  She  saw  little  Angle  reach 
for  her  pencil  and  hug  it  close 
against  her  face. 

The  song  "Silent  Night"  and 
the  fervent  prayer  of  thanks 
lifted  each  person  into  full  fellow- 
ship with  the  words  of  Jesus 
when  he  said  "Love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you."  It  was  re- 
flected on  the  face  of  each  child 
and  each  adult.  A  miracle  had 
been  brought  to  pass;  and  Bruce 
would  receive  his  thanks  later. 
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■  Luke  McKean  knew  the  situa- 
tion was  of  his  own  making,  and 
a  part  of  the  large  folly  which 
had  dogged  him  intermittently 
for  the  fourteen  years  he  had 
been  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
Life — going  home  for  Christmas. 
Well,  here  he  was,  right  in  the 
middle  of  Christmas  tree  land, 
with  the  Christmas  landscape 
covered  by  the  snow  which 
bogged  down  his  rent-a-car  and 
shut  him  off  in  the  wilds  of  the 
mountains  between  Wyoming 
and  Utah.  He  had  been  warned 
in  Denver,  where  his  plane  was 
grounded,  and  again  in  Cheyenne, 
but  he  had  pushed  stubbornly 
on,  his  urge  to  get  to  Salt  Lake 
City  his  only  companion.  He  had 
come  too  near  his  goal  to  give  up 
now,  even  though  it  was  far  into 
the  afternoon  toward  Christmas 
Eve. 

He  got  out  of  the  car  again, 
scooped  snow,  pulled  sagebrush, 
and   tore  at  the   rocks   with  his 


heels.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
rocking  the  car,  finally,  in  desper- 
ation, gunning  it  until  the  wheels 
spun,  but  it  was  no  use;  he  was 
hopelessly  stuck.  He  could  run 
out  of  gas  and  then  not  be  able 
to  heat  the  car.  He  could  run  the 
battery  down  by  playing  the 
radio  for  storm  warnings. 

It  was  irony  to  come  so  near 
and  not  make  it;  it  was  folly  to 
try,  because  there  was  no  home 
to  go  to  for  Christmas.  He  could 
go  only  to  the  little  house  where 
he  used  to  live  with  all  his  hope 
for  the  future — little  David  and 
the  promise  of  many  more  like 
him,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  who  had 
waited  out  the  war  there,  both 
of  them  cut  off  in  one  blinding 
second  of  slippery  ice,  crashing 
metal,  and  splintering  glass,  with 
himself  the  only  anguished  sur- 
vivor. He  could  go  back  only  to 
the  memories  he  had  run  from 
these  fourteen  years,  the  bitter- 
ness of  all  that  was  lost,  not  to 
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the  warmth  of  holding  Mary  in 
his  arms,  the  joy  of  companion- 
ship with  a  small  boy. 

It  was  silly.  What  could  he  do 
when  he  got  there?  Walk  up  to 
a  strange  house  where  he  used  to 
live  and  knock?  Then  what? 
Suppose  it  were  vacant,  or  torn 
down?  If  someone  came  to  the 
door  what  could  he  say?  They 
might  think  him  crazy,  even  call 
the  police.  For  a  grown  man  who 
could  surely  consider  himself  a 
cosmopolite  after  his  wanderings 
about  the  globe,  a  newsman 
stripped  of  illusions,  to  be  the 
victim  of  his  own  emotions  was 
outlandish,  but  there  it  was.  Too 
well  he  knew  the  craving  would 
return  again  and  again  in  some 
strange  land  across  the  world. 
This  was  the  only  way  to,  at  last, 
lay  an  old  ghost. 

If  he  didn't  make  it,  so  what? 
It  was  not  his  birthplace;  in 
reality  not  even  his  home.  Mary 
had  come  to  Kearns  with  him 
during  his  soldiering  days  and  he 
had  hopped  off  from  there,  leav- 
ing her  to  wait  in  Salt  Lake  City 
while  he  covered  the  European 
arena  with  his  camera  after  a 
promotion  through  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  serviceman's  news- 
paper. When  he  got  back  Mary 
was  sold  on  the  place. 

^T  like  the  people  and  the  cli- 
mate, and  it's  the  place  where  I 
want  to  rear  our  children,"  she 
had  said. 

"You  going  to  be  a  Mormon?" 
Luke  had  teased,  but  she  had 
answered  him  soberly. 

"I  think  I  am,  and  I  want 
David  to  be  one,  too." 

One  place  was  as  good  as  an- 
other to  Luke,  who  had  no  family 
ties — no  religious  ones,  either. 
He  was  a  photographer,  and  sure- 
ly the  vicinity  offered  an  endless 


parade  of  subjects.  Luke  had 
thought  seriously  of  opening  a 
studio.  The  loss  of  his  wife  and 
son  in  such  a  cruelly  short  time 
had  catapulted  him  into  his  pres- 
ent occupation. 

His  present  assignment  was 
''Native  Son  Rediscovers  Amer- 
ica," but  it  had  not  been  like 
coming  back  to  the  America  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Gold  Rush,  the  covered 
wagon  and  sage  brush,  nor  even 
of  the  war  years.  It  was  like  com- 
ing to  a  new  land,  even  a  new 
planet — the  coming  true  of  the 
science  fiction  of  his  boyhood. 
Luke  had  traveled  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south,  11,000 
miles  in  the  last  three  months. 
When  he  had  come  home  from 
the  war  he  had  draped  himself 
over  the  shiprail  and  watched  the 
Old  Girl  rise  slowly  out  of  the 
horizon,  and  he  had  blubbered 
like  a  baby,  not  alone,  either. 
This  time  he  left  Scotland  by  jet 
in  the  dawn,  had  lunch  comfort- 
ably in  New  York.  He  could  have 
seen  the  sun  set  in  Denver,  slept 
in  San  Francisco. 

He  had  gone  through  his  as- 
signment in  excitement  and  wide- 
eyed  wonder.  He  had  been  awed 
by  dams  and  dynamos,  automa- 
tion and  communications,  elec- 
tronics and  nucleonics.  He  had 
been  amused  by  gadgets,  amazed 
by  the  surrealist  nightmare  of 
freeways  in  downtown  Los  An- 
geles, where  four  layers  of  traffic 
sped  in  diverse  directions.  He 
had  used  striped  tooth-paste  and 
taken  "helicabs"  from  hotel  to 
airport,  used  vending  machines 
that  changed  folding  money,  and 
tuned  his  TV  by  push-button 
from  across  his  hotel  rooms. 

But  what   about   the   people? 
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Luke  was  still  not  satisfied.  He 
had  talked  to  literally  hundreds 
of  them,  but  only  superficially, 
in  spite  of  his  penetrating  news- 
man's questions.  You  can't  talk 
to  people  on  the  run,  and  that 
was  what  Americans  were — even 
as  he  had  been  throughout  the 
last  three  months.  Whole  families 
were  driven  by  schedules,  from 
the  tiniest  tot  with  her  dancing 
classes  to  the  busy  executive 
with  split-second  appointments. 
The  clock  was  the  most  import- 
ant instrument  in  the  nation. 
Luke  had  seen  the  physical  and 
the  intellectual  America,  but  he 
hadn't  yet  been  fully  exposed  to 
its  spirit  and  its  heart. 

Were  the  critics  right?  Was  it 
true  that  America  was  material- 
istic, in  pursuit  of  money,  posses- 
sions, instead  of  values,  fun,  in- 
stead of  joy?  What  were  the 
young  Americans  really  like? 

Luke  had  a  personal  stake 
in  his  quest.  If  his  son  had 
lived,  what  would  he  be  like? 
Luke  was  almost  afraid  to  know. 

How  long  he  pondered  he  did 
not  know,  but,  all  at  once,  bob- 
bing up  from  behind  rises,  dis- 
appearing in  the  low  places,  a 
car    was     coming    toward     him 


1   r*  J 
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through  the  storm,  its  lights  on, 
although  it  was  not  yet  dark. 
Luke  got  out  and  stood  beside  the 
road.  He  thought  amusedly  that 
if  he  were  a  modern  wise  man  in 
pursuit  of  a  nebulous  dream, 
here,  at  least,  was  a  modern  star. 

The  youth  who  unfolded  him- 
self from  the  Volkswagen  was 
as  tall  as  Luke  himself,  and  Luke 
was  a  tall  man. 

"You  stuck,  sir?  Can  I  give 
you  a  hand?" 

"You  surely  can,"  said  Luke 
gratefully. 

They  worked  for  half  an  hour 
to  get  Luke's  car  out,  but  it  was 
no  use,  the  young  man  applying 
himself  as  if  he  were  personally 
involved,  and  not  giving  up  until 
Luke  finally  said:  "I'd  better  go 
into  town,  if  you'll  give  me  a 
ride,  and  have  a  tow  car  out  to- 
morrow. My  name's  Luke  Mc- 
Kean." 

"And  I'm  Peter  Brent,"  the 
young  man  responded,  quickly 
stripping  off  a  wet  glove  to  shake 
hands. 

Once  inside  the  car  Luke  had 
time  to  study  the  youth  in  the 
faint  light  from  the  dashboard 
in  the  growing  dark,  to  watch  his 
skillful  manipulations  of  the  car 
through  the  storm  on  the  slippery 
road.  He  had  features  as  classic 
as  those  on  the  head  of  a  coin, 
a  bright,  intelligent,  open  coun- 
tenance. Luke  had  to  fight  down 
a  growing  feeling  of  kinship  with 
the  boy,  to  keep  objective,  be- 
cause here  was  his  probable  last 
chance  before  a  new  assignment, 
a  captive  specimen  at  his  disposal 
for  probably  two  hours. 

"What  brings  you  out  on  a 
night  like  this?"  he  began. 

"My  girl.  She's  a  college  stu- 
dent at  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, lives  in  Evanston.  I  took 
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her  home  for  the  hoHdays.  What 
brings  you  out,  sir?" 

"Something  as  elusive  as  the 
Holy  Grail,"  Luke  answered  eva- 
sively. He  had  no  intention  of 
being  the  interviewee,  or  of  tip- 
ping his  hand,  and  it  wasn't  his 
habit  to  lie.  ''I  have  been  trying 
to  figure  out  how  old  you  are." 

"Nineteen." 

"I  would  have  guessed  a  year 
or  two  older,"  Luke  said.  Nine- 
teen! Just  the  age  David  would 
have  been.  If  he  had  lived  what 
would  he  have  been  doing  now? 
It  was  a  little  shock  to  realize  he 
had  always  thought  of  David  as 
a  small  boy. 

"What  do  you  do — work,  go 
to  school?"  he  asked,  trying  to 
hide  his  growing  eagerness. 

"I'm  in  my  second  year  of  col- 
lege." 

"Aren't  you  a  little  young  for 
that?" 

"Maybe.  I  was  lucky.  One  of 
the  few  who  went  into  college 
instead  of  my  last  year  of  high 
school.  It's  an  experiment.  Gave 
me  a  lift  on  my  major." 

"Which  is?" 

"Science,  of  course,"  he  said, 
as  if  it  were  all  one  word  of  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

"I  hear  the  graduates  in  sci- 
entific fields  can  go  to  work  at 
top  salary  when  they  graduate." 

"That's  a  point,"  admitted  the 
boy.  Probably  the  most  import- 
ant point,  Luke  thought,  if  the 
critics  were  right. 

"You'll  be  out  of  college  by 
the  time  you're  twenty-one." 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Peter.  "I 
have  a  call  to  go  on  a  mission 
for  my  Church.  I'm  leaving  as 
soon  as  school's  out  in  June — be 
gone  two  years." 

"Then  you're  a  Mormon.  Don't 
you    resent   having    your    school 


broken  into?  Is  it  mandatory? 
Don't  you  dare  disobey?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  wait  until 
you  are  through  college?"  Luke 
had  met  briefly  a  few  mission- 
aries from  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  in  his  travels;  he  had  at- 
tended a  soul-stirring  concert  of 
the  Tabernacle  Choir  when  it 
toured  Europe,  and  he  was  con- 
versant with  the  tenets  from  his 
brief  stay  after  the  war.  He  had 
never  met  the  question  head-on, 
remembering  Mary's  early  desire, 
nor  had  he  cast  it  from  his  mind. 

"You  have  the  wrong  slant, 
Mister,"  Peter  said,  a  little  net- 
tled. "I  want  to  go.  I've  long 
planned  on  it.  My  only  worry  was 
that  I  might  not  be  called.  It  just 
so  happens  it  fits  in  with  my 
plans  for  school — my  lower  div- 
ision behind  me.  When  I  get  back 
I  want  to  go  all  out  and  not  stop 
until  I  get  my  Ph.D." 

"Well,  then,  you  are  a  young 
man  with  a  direction,"  Luke  said, 
and  added  as  a  goad,  "if  it  is 
the  right  direction.  How  do  you 
know  it  is?" 

Questioning  was  Luke's  busi- 
ness; he  was  past  master  at 
separating  information  from  in- 
dividuals, and  he  had  more  than 
a  small  smattering  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  comparative  re- 
ligion. He  questioned  Peter 
through  the  skies  and  around  the 
globe,  parrying  him  at  the  edge 
of  sword-sharp  wit,  and  backing 
him  into  verbal  corners.  He  had 
the  young  man  at  the  rapier  point 
of  logic  many  times,  but  always 
Peter  acquitted  himself,  some- 
times sending  the  weapon  flying 
from  Luke's  hand.  He  didn't  al- 
ways have  the  proof,  but  he  knew 
the  basic  principles,  and  he 
warmed    to    the    fight,    thought 
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through  each  question  with  de- 
Uberation  and  logic. 

Peter's  God  was  as  big  as  the 
universe,  with  creation  unlimited, 
love  unbounded,  yet  he  had  cer- 
tain definite  characteristics,  and 
Peter  knew  he  lived  with  a  pas- 
sion Luke  thought  had  died  with 
the  last  apostle.  There  were  con- 
viction and  authority  in  his  voice. 
''We  have  the  answer  to  all  the 
troubles  in  the  world."  Luke 
frankly  envied  him. 

On  other  matters  he  was  just 
as  sure.  No,  Russia  would  never 
conquer  America.  No  other  na- 
tion ever  would,  so  long  as  it  was 
a  Christian  nation  and  held  fast 
to  its  principles  of  freedom.  It 
was  a  chosen  land,  a  promised 
land,  even  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Science  was  wonderful,  as  far  as 
it  went.  Scientists  were  on  the 
way,  faster  now  than  ever,  and 
when  they  learned  everything 
there  was  to  know  they  would 
know  the  vast  laws  of  God.  Luke 
could  not  disagree. 

By  the  time  they  came  to 
Parley's  Canyon,  with  the  city 
spread  before  them  like  a  lap  of 
multi-colored  jewels  from  the 
mountains  to  the  lake,  Luke  was 
satisfied  about  Peter,  but  there 
were  still  some  riddles.  Of  what 
was  he  a  product? 

''You'd  better  drop  me  off  at 
a  convenient  hotel,"  he  said, 
dreading  the  thought  of  another 
Christmas  Day  in  a  hotel. 

"Not  a  chance,"  said  Peter. 
"My  family  would  never  forgive 
me — a  stranger  alone  on  Christ- 
mas." 

They  drove  to  a  large,  comfort- 
able looking  home,  not  in  the 
most  deluxe  district,  nor  yet  in 
the  less-than-average,  and  Luke 
told    himself   this   was    good;    it 


would  further  his  research.  In 
truth,  he  had  to  know  more  about 
Peter,  not  lose  touch  with  him. 
If  David  had  lived  would  he 
think  as  Peter  thought,  live  as 
Peter  lived? 

The  house  was  blazing  light 
from  every  window  in  true,  out- 
going Christmas  spirit,  and  Luke 
was  aware  of  a  sudden  little 
feeling  of  dread.  Could  it  be  jeal- 
ousy? They  had  talked  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun  except 
Peter's  parents.  Somehow  Luke 
had  avoided  the  subject.  Was  it 
because  he  was  identifying  this 
boy  with  David,  and  himself  as 
Peter's  father?  At  least,  at  the 
door,  there  was  a  brief  reprieve. 

"I've  brought  home  one  of  the 
wise  men,"  the  boy  told  the 
flushed,  motherly  woman  who 
came  to  the  door.  "Aunt  Mel — 
Uncle  Dick,  is  it  all  right  if  Mr. 
McKean  spends  Christmas  with 
us?" 

"More  like  one  of  the  stupid 
men,"  amended  Luke,  not  giving 
them  a  chance  to  say  no.  "Are 
you  sure  I'm  not  putting  you  out 
— a  stranger  on  a  holiday?" 

"You  won't  be  a  stranger  long, 
not  with  this  bunch.  Peter,  put 
Mr.  McKean  in  the  little  bed- 
room, and  then  come  to  the  table, 
both  of  you.  I  haven't  time  for 
introductions.  The  gravy's  boiling 
over." 

Luke  was  overwhelmed.  If  this 
was  the  real  heart  of  America, 
it  was  a  pulsing  one — a  big  fam- 
ily, pretty  girls,  another  grown 
boy  putting  chairs  around  the 
dining  table,  steaming  food  being 
brought  from  the  kitchen.  It  was 
a  kaleidograph  of  sparkle  and 
movement — a  lighted  Christmas 
tree  which  touched  the  ceiling, 
flashing  with  light  and  color,  the 
floor    underneath    heaped    with 
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gaily  wrapped  packages.  Oh,  this 
was  the  kind  of  Christmas  of 
which  Luke  had  dreamed!  By  the 
time  they  were  all  seated,  he  had 
slipped  into  the  family  so  easily 
he  knew  all  of  them — Aunt  Mel, 
Uncle  Dick,  Peter's  cousins.  Sue 
and  Virginia  and  Mary  Ellen, 
and  Richard,  who  was  Peter's 
age.  Where  exactly  did  Peter  fit 
into  this  household? 

"Where's  Mother?"  Peter  said. 

''She  went  to  give  her  'Star' 
lecture,"  Aunt  Mel  answered. 
*'By  the  way,  she  was  worried 
about  you." 

"Don't  kid  me,"  said  Peter 
callously.  "She  never  worried 
about  me  a  minute  in  her  life." 

Well,  here  it  is,  thought  Luke. 
No  family  loyalty — perhaps  di- 
vorce. 

"Good  reason,"  Aunt  Mel  said 
complacently.  "You  never  gave 
her  cause." 

"Speaking  of  angels,"  someone 
said.  The  door  opened  and  a 
shower  of  parcels  dropped  from 
the  hands  of  the  smartly  dressed, 
slim  woman  at  the  door.  Peter 
jumped  to  help  her. 

There  was  no  doubt  it  was 
his  mother — the  same  feminine 
counterpart  of  his  classic  fea- 
tures, the  same  bright  intelligent 
face. 

"You're  just  in  time,  Jennifer. 
Virginia,  get  Aunt  Jen's  plate 
from  the  oven." 

It  was  some  time  later,  after 
all  the  introductions  and  explan- 
ations had  been  made,  the  dishes 
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done  and  the  children  gone — 
Richard  to  see  his  girl,  Sue  and 
Peter  caroling,  and  the  other  two 
subbing-for-Santa,  that  Luke  was 
able  to  make  his  way  to  Jen- 
nifer's side  before  the  fireplace. 

"I'm  impressed  with  your  son. 
Is  he  a  special  dispensation?" 

"No,  run  of  the  mill.  It's  hard 
to  tell  him  and  his  friends  apart 
at  this  age.  They  dress  the  same, 
have  the  same  goals,  talk  the 
same." 

"Really?"  marveled  Luke.  "I 
have  been  wondering  about  his 
father."  Luke  couldn't  refrain 
from  the  question. 

"His  father  was  killed  in  the 
war.  Peter  never  knew  him,  but 
he  is  surprisingly  like  him.  Mel 
and  Dick  took  me  in  when  I  was 
so  broken  up,  and  somehow  we 
just  stayed.  It  has  been  a  mar- 
velous arrangement — Peter  got 
the  normal  background  of  a  large 
family  life,  and  I  was  able  to  be 
part  father  and  mother  to  him. 
Now,  what  about  you?  What 
brings  you  to  Salt  Lake  City?" 

Luke  told  her  everything  with- 
out reserve,  because  she  was  the 
kind  of  listening,  perceiving  wom- 
an to  whom  a  man  could  talk. 

"And  the  house?"  she  queried. 
"When  are  you  going  up  and 
knock  on  that  door?" 

Luke  pondered.  Where  had  the 
desire  gone? 

"I  know  now  what  it  was,"  he 
said  at  last.  "And  it  wasn't  so 
silly  after  all.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  David  would  be  like  if  he 
grew  up  as  his  mother  wanted 
him  to  grow.  I  found  out,  talk- 
ing to  your  son.  That  was  the 
door.  I  have  already  found  it.  I 
have  already  knocked!" 

He  looked  into  Jennifer's  eyes, 
and  the  door  swung  wide  and 
wider. 
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The  Breath  of  Life 


The  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
(United  States  of  America) 


Holidays  have  a  way  of  catching  you  off  guard.  It  sometimes  seems 
that  before  you  even  finish  your  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  you're 
busy  making  your  Christmas  shopping  list.  That's  just  the  way  time 
seems  to  fly  for  those  who  work  and  play  hard  365  days  of  the  year. 

But  the  year  goes  much  slower  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  They  can't  play  or  work  hard  because  they  suffer 
from  tuberculosis  or  another  one  of  the  serious  respiratory  diseases 
that  threaten  the  life  and  breath  of  us  all. 

Emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  lung  diseases  that  are  in- 
creasing in  alarming,  epidemic  proportions  in  the  United  States. 
Deaths  from  these  diseases  have  doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 
Emphysema  has  grown  to  be  the  second  leading  cause  of  disability 
in  the  nation.  It  has  medical  scientists  worried  because  the  cause 
and  cur^  of  emphysema  are  not  known.  There  is  some  progress,  how- 
ever, in  rehabilitating  those  who  have  the  disease,  particularly  in  the 
early  stages. 

Your  annual  Christmas  Seal  Campaign  is  an  important  source  of 
funds  that  support  tuberculosis  case  finding  and  treatment,  and  the 
health  education  and  research  needed  to  combat  these  breath-robbing 
illnesses.  When  you  get  your  Christmas  Seal  letter,  please  answer  it 
immediately,  and  then  be  generous  also  in  using  Christmas  Seals  on 
all  the  greeting  cards,  letters,  and  gift  packages  that  you  mail  out. 

It  is  all  right  if  the  holidays  sneak  up  on  you,  but  don't  let  crippling 
respiratory  diseases  catch  you  off  guard.  Remember  Christmas  Seals 
and  protect  your  breath  of  life. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE 

Christie  Lund  Coles 


I   change  the   linen   on  the   bed 
And  think  of  him 
Who  had   no  place 
To  lay  his  head. 

I  trim  the  tree  with   baubles  bright 
And  think  of  her 
Who  saw  the  star 
Pristine  and   bright, 


I   see  the  tinsel's  silver  strings 
And   hear  again  the  tale 
Of  glorious  night, 
Of  ancient  things. 

I   kneel  at  last  on   bended   knee 
To  whisper  that 
I  think  of  him 
With  sanctity. 
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Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Mrs.  J.  R.  Hoag,  a  Latter-day  Saint  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Housing  Design  Council. 
She  will  also  be  the  National  Council 
of  Women  representative.  For  the  past 
eleven  years  Mrs.  Hoag  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Regina  city  planning  com- 
mission, and  has  held  other  positions 
of  civic  responsibility,  including  vice- 
chairman  of  the  provincial  zoning  ap- 
peal board  and  a  member  of  the 
Regina  local  housing  authority.  She  is 
also  president  of  the  Pioneer  Village 
corporation  and  chairman  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  building 
committee. 

Ivamae  Applegate,  Ph.D.,  is  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Applegate, 
reared  on  a  North  Dakota  farm,  has 
been  described  as  "a  homemaker, 
seamstress,  journalist,  avid  reader, 
author,  and  optimist."  She  received 
her  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  is  currently  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  St.  Cloud 
(Minnesota)  State  College,  the  only 
woman  dean  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Edna  Snow  Cannon  (Mrs.  Douglas  Q. 
Cannon)  was  elected  mayor  of  Circle- 
ville,  Utah  in  1965,  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Her  Honor  was  born  in  the 
mountain  village  of  Pine  Valley,  Utah. 
She  attended  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, and  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  She  is  a  Fellow 
in  the  Utah  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
is  vice-president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 


Anni  Aibers  has  written  a  delightful  and 
beautifully  illustrated  book  "On  Weav- 
ing" (Wesleyan  University  Press).  Hand 
weaving,  the  use  of  various  looms,  the 
basic  weaves,  and  the  history  of  weav- 
ing are  discussed.  "Simplicity,"  Mrs. 
Aibers  comments,  "is  not  simpleness 
but  clarified  vision.  ...  An  orderliness 
that  is  too  obvious  cannot  become 
meaningful  in  this  superior  sense  that 
is  art.  The  organization  of  forms,  their 
relatedness,  the  proportions,  must  have 
a  quality  of  mystery." 

Alice  Phillips  (Mrs.  John  Alton  Phillips) 
is  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Legislature.  A  former  junior  editor  of 
a  leading  fashion  magazine  in  New  York 
City,  she  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Fashion.  One  of  her 
favorite  hobbies  is  painting  and  sketch- 
ing landscapes. 

Nurses,  both  registered  and  practical, 
are  in  short  supply  throughout  the 
world,  and  thousands  more  are  needed. 
The  average  number  of  registered 
nurses  in  the  United  States  is  261  for 
each   100,000  population. 

Stephanie  Lee  McCandless,  in  her  posi- 
tion as  director  of  Hawaii's  extra-cur- 
ricular high  school  program  on  world 
affairs,  superintends  the  program  of 
fifty-two  high  schools  on  six  different 
islands.  She  was  born  in  St,  Louis, 
Missouri,  but  members  of  the  Mc- 
Candless  family,  her  near  relatives, 
were  instrumental  in  launching  the 
pineapple  and  sugar  industries  in  the 
islands.  This  background,  Miss  Mc- 
Candles  declares,  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors drawing  her  to  Hawaii,  where  she 
has  lived  for  eight  busy  years. 
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■  The  136th  Semi-Annual  Gen- 
eral Conference  was  held  in  the 
historic  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  September  31  and 
October  1,  and  2,  1966.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  broadcast  in  four 
languages  to  the  world  over  nearly 
two  hundred  radio  and  television 
stations,  carrying  afar  to  many 
nations  the  message  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel.  The  theme  of  the 
conference,  vital  to  this  and  all 
generations,  was  the  everlasting 
commandments  and  covenants  re- 
vealed through  the  restoration  of 
the  gospel. 

For  the  first  time,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Presidency  at- 
tended Conference,  and  each  of 
them,  except  President  Thorpe  B. 
Isaacson,  who  is  recuperating 
from  an  illness,  addressed  the 
assemblage. 

President  David  0.  McKay,  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year,  keynoted  the 
opening  session  and  declared  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
observance  of  its  responsibilities 
and  requirements  as  the  only  ef- 
fective solution  of  the  problems 
of  a  perilous  world: 

Today,  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
perplexity,  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  any  true  Latter- 
day  Saint  as  to  what  we  shall  preach. 
The  answer  is  as  clear  as  the  noon- 
day sun  in  a  cloudless  sky.  .  .  .  this  is 
the  Word  which  we  should  preach — 
the  gospel  plan  of  salvation.  .  .  .  Pro- 
claim that  God  lives,  and  that  his 
Beloved  Son  is  the  Redeemer  and 
Savior  of  mankind;  that  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  Church  that  bears  his 
name.  .  .  .  These  eternal  verities  are 
applicable  in  the  year  1966  as  they 
were  when  Jesus  first  promulgated 
them. 


President  Hugh  B.  Brown  appealed  to  Latter-day  Saint  parents 
throughout  the  world  to  bring  up  their  children  in  light  and  truth,  and 
thus  to  establish  the  fundamental  patterns  of  virtue,  obedience,  and 
responsibility:. 

God  help  us  and  all  the  world  to  sense  the  reality  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  Is  established  among  men,  and  that  through  obedience  to  it,  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  may  be  realities  to  every  mother  and 
father,  every  son  and  daughter.  God  hasten  the  day  when  that  testimony  will 
be  real  in  every  heart.  Parents  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the 
undoubted  truth — ^that  there  is  no  principle  more  widely  seen  in  all  nature  and 
more  sternly  enforced  from  the  infinitismal  electron  to  the  incomprehensible 
galaxies  in  outer  space,  than  this:  "Not  only  liberty  but  law  prevails." 

President  N.  Eldon  Tanner  spoke  of  the  strength  and  serenity,  the 
power  and  effectiveness,  given  unto  those  who  observe  the  principles 
of  the  gospel: 

.  .  .  men  who  live  righteous  lives  and  lose  themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  meet  the  problems  of  the  world  with  greater  serenity  and  assurance.  .  .  . 
We  as  leaders  and  members  of  the  Church  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  help 
our  youth  to  know  and  understand  that  the  Bible  and  The  Book  of  Mormon 
which  were  written  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world,  are  the  records  of  God's 
dealings  with  his  people  on  these  two  hemispheres.  .  .  .  They  are  .  .  .  testimonies 
of  many  righteous  men  whose  integrity  cannot  be  questioned.  .  .  .  These  tes- 
timonies have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  prophets. 

President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  called  upon  the  saints  to  remember 
their  covenants  and  promises,  and  to  live  above  the  pitfalls  of  worldly 
influences: 

.  .  .  repentance  from  sin  is  extremely  essential  throughout  the  world  today. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  time  In  the  history  of  mankind  when  sin  was  not 
prevalent  and  the  violation  of  the  divine  commandments  was  almost,  if  not 
entirely  universal  .  .  .  the  Father  permitted  Lucifer  to  come  here  so  that  he 
could  tempt  us  and  test  our  faith.  It  is  a  divine  decree,  and  one  that  is  evidently 
essential  that  we  have  this  mortal  probation,  and  we  are  in  it  to  be  tested  and 
proved  to  see  if  we  can  keep  the  commandments  in  the  face  of  temptation  or 
trial.  .  .  .  This  mortal  life  is  part  of  eternal  life. 

At  the  concluding  session  of  the  conference  in  a  message  delivered 
by  his  son  Robert,  President  McKay  blessed  the  members  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world,  encouraging  them,  and  inspiring  them 
to  seek  always  the  path  of  truth  and  to  observe  the  commandments. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  revealed  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  is  in 
very  deed  in  every  way,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  It  gives  to  every  man 
the  perfect  life  here,  and  through  obedience  of  gospel  principles,  it  gives  us 
eternal  life.  To  know  God  and  his  Son  is  eternal  life.  There  is  the  key.  Eternal 
life  is  what  I  desire  .  .  .  life  eternal,  for  me  and  mine,  for  you,  and  for  all 
the  world. 
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Tell  Me  of  Love 

Rosa  Lee  Lloyd  Chapter  6 

Synopsis:  Julie  Ridgehaven,  who 
has  been  attending  college  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  called  back  to  her  home  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  because  her  fiance 
Ron  McLaren  is  lost  in  the  bush. 
Julie's  friend  Betz  Condon  has  ac- 
companied her  to  Australia,  and  the 
girls  go  with  members  of  the  Ridge- 
haven family  on  an  expedition  to 
search  for  Ron.  Also  in  the  party  are 
Aunt  Isabelle,  who  had  once  promised 
to  marry  Dr.  George;  and  Wally 
Ridgehaven,  Julie's  cousin,  who  has 
become  interested  in  Betz.  The 
women  take  over  the  housekeeping 
duties  at  the  Ridgehaven  station  in 
the  bush,  and  the  men  set  out  in 
search  of   Ron. 

■  Julie  lay  on  the  straw  mattress 
in  the  bunk  across  from  Betz, 
weeping  silently  into  her  pillow. 
Everything  in  her  world  was  a 
threatening  black  cloud. 


Knowing  how  Betz  felt  about 
Wally  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  Grandfather  and  all 
the  family  would  blame  her  for 
bringing  Betz  to  Australia.  Aunt 
Isabelle  would  be  disturbed,  and 
Julie  wanted  every  happiness  for 
her  now  that  she  had  found  Dr. 
George  again.  She  looked  so  much 
improved;  she  had  even  eaten  a 
fairly  good  dinner. 

Where  is  Ron?  her  heart  re- 
peated over  and  over.  The  only 
answer  always  terrified  her.  In 
the  daytime  she  was  able  to  con- 
trol her  thoughts,  but  here  in 
the  darkness  they  tumbled  re- 
lentlessly across  her  mind.  Ron 
was  out  in  that  vast  wilderness 
alone,  maybe  hungry  or  dying  of 
thirst  and  exposure;  fighting  with 
dingos  or  poisonous  snakes  or — 
her  breath  sighed  in  fear — maybe 
down  in  some  old  mine  hole,  try- 
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ing  to  climb  up,  slipping  down 
again,  down,  down,  down! 

"Oh,  no!"  she  cried  out,  fran- 
tically. ''No!  No!  No!" 

Betz  sat  up,  calling  to  her: 
''Julie,  listen,  dear.  Try  not  to 
think  about  it.  It  hurts  too  much. 
Let's  say  our  prayer  again.  Re- 
member Big  Dan  told  us  we  must 
have  prayerful  faith  in  their  suc- 
cess." 

"I  know,"  Julie  answered.  "Oh, 
Betz,  I  pray  every  minute,  all 
day,  all  night." 

Betz  got  out  of  bed  and  knelt 
beside  her.  "Julie,"  she  whis- 
pered. "You  know  something? 
You're  tops  in  my  book.  I  loye 
everything  about  you.  I  really 
want  to  be  like  you  are,  coura- 
geous and  lovable  and  full  of 
music.  Don't  give  up,  Julie.  None 
of  us  could  take  it  if  you  broke 
down.  Wally  said  today.  ..."  Her 
voice  stopped  suddenly. 

"Go  on,"  Julie  prodded  her. 
"What  did  that  redhead  say 
about  me?  Tell  me,"  she  de- 
manded. 

Betz  wet  her  lips. 

"Well,"  she  went  on.  "He  said 
you  are  really  Grandfather  Ridge- 
haven's  very  favorite.  The  apple 
of  his  eye.  He  holds  you  way  up 
there  on  a  pedestal,  sort  of  a 
pattern  for  his  grandchildren  to 
follow." 

"How — how  real  crazy!"  Julie 
said,  but  a  little  warm  feeling 
beat  in  her  heart.  "Grandfather 
loves  each  of  us  just  the  same." 

Something  bumped  against  the 
door,  whimpering  and  pawing  at 
it. 

"Casey  Jones!  Let  him  in, 
Betz.  He's  been  gone  ever  since 
we  met  the  plane.  He  can  sleep 
on  the  foot  of  my  bunk." 

Casey  Jones  would  not  lie 
down.  He  whirled  and  pulled  at 


Julie's  bed  covers.  Then  he 
growled  and  ran  back  to  the  door 
again,   pawing   against  it. 

"It's  the  screeching  cockatoos 
that  make  him  act  this  way.  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  a  hideous 
racket?" 

Both  girls  went  to  the  window. 
The  big  white-trunked  gum  tree 
was  outlined  in  the  moonlight. 
Its  branches  were  swinging  with 
the  screeching  cockatoos. 

"The  Aborigines  call  them  de- 
mented souls,"  Julie  told  Betz. 
"Sometimes  they  carry  on  this 
way  for  hours.  Let's  put  wool  in 
our  ears  and  try  to  sleep.  To- 
morrow is  a  big  day.  Here,  Casey, 
come  up  on  my  bed." 

He  barked  and  growled,  run- 
ning to  the  door  again.  Then  he 
came  back  looking  up  at  Julie. 

"Let  him  out,"  Betz  coaxed. 
"You  put  his  dinner  on  the  porch. 
Maybe  he's  hungry.  He  seems 
frantic  to  get  out.  Only  he  wants 
you  to  go  with  him." 

"The  cockatoos  upset  him," 
Julie  said.  "Maybe  a  run  in  the 
yard  will  soothe  him." 

Julie  opened  the  door,  and 
Casey  Jones  bolted  out  into  the 
night,  barking  at  the  cockatoos. 
She  leaned  back  against  the  wall 
hoping  she  had  done  the  right 
thing.  She  didn't  want  anything 
to  happen  to  Ron's  dog. 

"Ta  ta  for  now,"  Betz  said, 
imitating  Wally,  as  she  climbed 
into  her  bunk. 

"Ta  ta  for  now,"  Julie  re- 
peated. But  she  could  not  sleep. 
Casey  Jones  should  be  right  here 
on  the  foot  of  her  bed,  safe  from 
harm. 

She  arose,  stepped  into  her 
slippers,  shouldered  into  her 
dressing  gown,  and  went  out  into 
the  night  determined  to  bring 
him  back  with  her. 
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The  cockatoos  had  stopped 
their  wild  screeching,  the  only 
sound  was  the  faraway  sighing 
of  the  wind  through  the  bush. 
The  moon  was  a  bright  crystal 
ball  in  the  sky;  its  Hght  bright- 
ened the  house,  chased  out  shad- 
ows from  the  yards  and  silvered 
the  grayish  shearing  sheds. 

This  place  had  been  a  part  of 
her  life,  Julie  thought.  Grand- 
father thought  each  one  of  his 
family  should  come  to  one  of  his 
stations  at  least  once  a  year,  so 
they  would  appreciate  the  work 
and  hardship  that  made  the 
Ridgehaven  money.  He  was  so 
right,  she  thought.  She  couldn't 
be  wasteful  when  she  remem- 
bered how  precious  the  smallest 
luxury  was  out  here.  A  bright 
piece  of  ribbon  would  make 
Geena  happy  for  days,  and  a 
bright  plaid  skirt  was  a  valued 
possession,  kept  for  special  cele- 
brations in  the  township.  And 
water!  Julie  could  never  waste 
water.  Not  the  tiniest  drop! 

A  chiming  laugh  came  to  her 
on  the  night  breeze.  She  tiptoed 
toward  the  verandah.  Dr.  George 
and  Aunt  Isabelle  were  seated  on 
the  steps  in  the  moonlight.  Their 
heads  were  close  together.  They 
were  making  up  for  all  those  long, 
lost  years. 

Julie  could  hardly  breathe  as 
she  went  back  to  her  room.  They 
would  have  so  little  time  to- 
gether, she  thought.  There  was 
so  much  to  be  said  and  remem- 
bered. 

Before  she  closed  the  door,  she 
whistled  softly  for  Casey  Jones, 
but  he  did  not  come  to  her. 
Where  had  he  gone?  she  won- 
dered with  a  worried  frown. 

She  lay  back  in  her  bunk  won- 
dering  if   she   would    ever   sleep 


peacefully  again.  Once,  when  she 
had  been  so  excited  about  the 
closing  day  of  school,  she  had 
told  Grannie  she  could  not  sleep 
at  night.  Grannie  had  patted  her 
head,  answering  in  her  whimsical 
way.  ''Then  don't  be  afraid  to 
stay  awake.  Listen  to  what  the 
night  has  to  tell  you." 

Grannie  must  have  had  her 
problems,  too,  Julie  thought. 

She  drifted  off  into  restless 
sleep,  when  a  knock  on  the  door 
brought  her  bouncing  awake. 
She  hurried  to  answer,  so  Betz 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

Dr.  George  stood  there  smiling 
his  big,  warm  smile.  "Can  we 
talk,  Julie?"  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice. 

She  shut  the  door  behind  her 
and  followed  him  outside  to  the 
verandah. 

''We  won't  disturb  anyone  out 
here,"  he  said.  "Now  that  those 
cockatoos  have  gone,  we  can  hear 
each  other." 

"Have  you  seen  Casey  Jones?" 
she  questioned. 

"Say!  That  dog  ran  down  the 
road  barking  at  the  cockatoos. 
Haven't  seen  a  sign  of  him  since. 
Dogs  like  to  get  out  at  night." 

"I  wish  he'd  come  back,"  she 
said,  wistfully.  "He's  Ron's  dog. 
Grandfather  gave  him  to  Ron  on 
his  fourteenth  birthday." 

"I  remember,"  Dr.  George  said. 
"I  remember  so  many  things 
about  the  Ridgehavens,  Julie. 
They  have  really  been  my  family, 
too,  ever  since  I  was  in  the  Uni- 
versity." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment, 
and  yet  there  were  so  many 
things  to  be  said.  She  knew  Dr. 
George  had  something  important 
to  tell  her  about  Aunt  Isabelle. 
He  was  leaving  at  dawn  with  Big 
Dan,  Uncle  Geoffrey,  and  Uncle 
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John.  He  would  want  her  to 
know  Isabelle's  condition. 

Her  heart  rebelled  against  it. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  tell  her 
the  cold,  hard,  medical  facts.  She 
wanted  to  hold  on  to  hope  and 
faith  and  all  of  life  for  her.  And 
yet,  she  must  know  so  she  could 
help  her.  She  had  to  face  it. 

She  shivered  with  cold.  The 
night  breeze,  as  always  in  the 
bush,  had  a  misty  chill  as  if  the 
wind  had  gathered  moisture  from 
the  faraway  ocean  or  unknown 
billabongs  and  sprinkled  the  air 
at  night.  It  offered  compensation 
for  the  daytime  heat. 

The  moonlight  came  brightly 
through  the  branches  of  the  big 
gum  tree  where  the  cockatoos 
had  been. 

"Why  do  they  screech  that 
way?"  she  asked. 

"Nobody  knows,"  he  answered. 
"Maybe  the  Aborigines  are 
right." 

His  face  was  uplifted,  etched 
against  the  moonlight.  Julie 
noticed  his  broad  forehead,  his 
heavy  dark  hair,  graying  at  the 
temples,  and  his  strong,  generous 
mouth. 

He  looks  peaceful,  she  thought, 
incredulously.  Even  happy.  What 
has  happened  to  make  him  recon- 
ciled to  all  this? 

"Dr.  George,"  her  voice  fal- 
tered, but  she  went  on  deter- 
minedly. "Tell  me — about  Aunt 
Isabelle.  She  seems  so  much  im- 
proved —  almost  herself  again 
since  she  has  been  here  with 
you.  I  couldn't  understand  why 
Grandfather  had  her  come  with 
us,  but  I  believe  I  do  now." 

Dr.  George  nodded.  "Your 
grandfather  is  a  very  wise  man, 
Julie.  He  has  lived  a  long  time 
and  knows  much  about  life. 
Sometimes  it's   difficult  for  you 


young  people  to  agree  with  his 
decisions,  but  he  always  has  your 
happiness  in  mind.  John  Robert 
Ridgehaven  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  will  admit  his  mistake,  if 
he  makes  one." 

Uulie's  dark  brows  worried  to- 
gether. "I  think  he  has  made  one 
with  Wally,"  she  told  him.  "Have 
you  not  noticed  how  he  and  Betz 
have  found  something  special  in 
each  other?" 

"I  noticed,"  he  said,  simply. 
"Who  could  help  it?  There  is 
magic  in  the  air  between  them." 

"Did  Aunt  Isabelle  notice  it?" 
she  persisted. 

"She  did." 

"Did  it  worry  her?"  Julie  went 
on.  "Was  she  angry  because  I 
had  brought  Betz  from  Amer- 
ica?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  Dr.  George 
laughed.  "She  simply  made  the 
remark  that  Wally  had  met  his 
match  at  last.  She  realizes  that 
Wally  is  a  fun-loving  clown  who 
hasn't  made  up  his  mind  what 
he  wants  to  do  or  be," 

"So  is  Betz,"  Julie  said.  "She 
wants  every  new  thing  that 
comes  along.  Now  she  wants  to 
marry  Wally,  and  he's  engaged 
to  Sue  Ellen." 

Dr.  George  thought  this  over 
carefully.  "Well — that  will  work 
out,  Julie.  Don't  let  it  worry 
you." 

"But  it  does.  Dr.  George!"  Her 
voice  rose  tearfully.  "I'm  so  dis- 
turbed. About  everything.  And 
everybody!" 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "That's  un- 
derstandable. We're  all  on  edge, 
Julie.  That's  why  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you.  Don't  hesitate  to 
tell  me  how  you  feel.  It  will  help 
to  let  it  out." 

"You  know  what  Ron  means 
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to  me,"  she  said,  her  voice  break- 
ing. "I  have  never  loved  anyone 
but  him,  never  wanted  anyone 
but  him.  I'll  just  die —  if  you 
don't  bring  him  back  to  me.  I'll 
just  die,  too." 

The  smile  faded  from  Dr. 
George's  face.  He  straightened 
his  shoulders,  folding  his  arms 
across  his  chest.  In  a  flash  he 
was  the  sober,  professional  doctor 
again. 

"No,  you  won't  die,  Julie. 
People  don't  die  merely  because 
they  want  to.  You  are  a  Ridge- 
haven.  They  don't  give  up  that 
easily."  His  eyes  were  very  kind. 
'T  hadn't  planned  to  tell  you  this 
at  this  time,  but  maybe  I  should. 
It  will  give  you  hope  and  courage 
and  something  to  cling  to.  Some- 
times patients  in  Aunt  Isabelle's 
condition  have  what  we  call  re- 
missions, or  regressions,  in  med- 
ical terms.  The  disease  simply 
fades  away  and  the  patient  is 
well.  There  is  no  explanation  for 
it.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this 
might  be  happening  to  Isabelle." 

Julie  could  hardly  breathe  as 
she  looked  up  at  Dr.  George.  The 
bleak  despair  in  her  eyes  disap- 
peared. They  were  luminous  with 
hope. 

"Oh,  Dr.  George!"  she  whis- 
pered. "Thank  you  for  telling 
me. 

"We  must  wait  to  know  for 
certain,"  he  added  cautiously. 
"Do  not  discuss  it  with  her  nor 
anyone  else.  We  must  watch  her 
constantly.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  to  the  township  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  Carolyn  Bridges  ask- 


ing her  to  come  here  and  take 
charge  of  Isabelle  while  I  am 
away.  Have  Wally  meet  her  plane 
at  noon  tomorrow." 

"I  will.  Dr.  George.  We'll  all  be 
happy  to  have  Carolyn  here.  I 
met  her  on  the  jet  coming  over." 

"She  gets  around  a  lot.  I  just 
hope  she  is  in  Perth  to  receive 
the  cablegram.  Don't  tell  Isabelle 
anything  to  disturb  her,"  he  con- 
tinued. "See  that  she  has  good, 
nourishing  food.  Did  you  notice 
that  she  ate  her  dinner  tonight?" 

"Oh,  I  did.  Everybody  did. 
She's  been  so  thin — almost  starv- 
ing." 

Dr.  George  nodded.  "She  told 
me  she  was  hungry  for  the  first 
time  in  months.  That  is  a  good 
sign  and  one  reason  for  my  hope. 
She  should  have  some  fresh  meat. 
Maybe  you  and  Cleo  can  figure 
that  out." 

"How  would  mound  turkey  be? 
You  know,  the  wild  ones  that  are 
plentiful  in  the  bush?" 

"Red  meat  is  better,"  he  said. 
"But  we  can't  be  choosers  out 
here.  The  sheep  are  forty  miles 
away.  Lamb  or  mutton  stew 
would  nourish  her." 

"We'll  have  meat,  Dr.  George," 
Julie  promised,  "if  I  have  to 
shoot  a  kangaroo.  We  can  go  out 
to  the  sheep  in  one  of  our  jeeps. 
Miles  don't  mean  a  thing  out 
here.  Dr.  George." 

"Quite  right,"  he  said.  "Miles 
don't  mean  a  thing  if  you're  help- 
ing someone  you  love.  Take  care 
of  her  for  me,  Julie.  And  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to 
bring  Ron  back  to  you." 
(To  be  continued) 


Opposite  page:  Temple  Square.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  at  Christmas  1965 

Transparency  by  Hal  Rumel 
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West  Boise  Stake,   Boise,  Idaho      Mary  E.  Zurcher,  President 


Pictures  Made  From  Christmas  Cards 


Colorful  pictures  of  beauty  and  significance  can  be  made  by  combining  ap- 
propriate motifs  from  Christmas  cards  into  a  montage  for  framing.  Such  sub- 
jects as  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  the  field  of  shepherds,  the  star  above 
Bethlehem,  or  "the  Babe  lying  in  a  manger"  can  be  arranged  through  com- 
bining selected  suitable  elements  from  landscapes,  figures,  and  designs  which 
adorn  your  favorite  cards.  The  making  of  the  montage  (or  even  a  large  mural) 
can  be  a  family  project. 

First,  the  subject  should  be  selected,  and  the  size  of  the  picture  determined. 
The  separate  motifs,  carefully  cut,  are  glued  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  attached 
only  at  the  bottom  of  the  motif,  leaving  the  top  free,  to  give  a  three-dimensional 
effect.  Start  at  the  skyline,  blending  in  the  colors  and  patterns  as  you  move 
downward  on  the  cardboard,  taking  care  to  place  the  "point  of  interest"  cut- 
outs effectively  in  the  design.  For  happy  and  illuminating  "paper  work,"  let 
the  children  cut  and  paste  and  make  their  very  own  pictures. 
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Keep  the 

Christinas 

Cards 


Transparency  by  Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

Suggestions  by  Helen  M.  Peterson 

The    Christmas    bells, 
the     prancing   ,  reindeer, 
the    holly    wreaths,   and 
the     poinsettia     flowers 
that    adorn    our   Christ- 
mas cards  are  much  too 
beautiful  to  be  discarded. 
The    week  after    Christ- 
mas can  be  the  beginning 
of    a   colorful  handicraft 
activity    in    preparation 
for  next  holiday  season. 
Collect  the  cards  and  sort  them,  saving  the  most  decorative  for  making  cut- 
outs.    For   the   following   purposes,   and   for  many    others    which    will    likely 
come  to  mind,  the  separate  motifs  can  be  cut  directly  from   the  Christmas 
cards: 

1.  Save  for  decorating  Christmas  packages. 

2.  Cut  into  sizes  and  designs  appropriate  for  name  tags  for  gifts,  making 
a  hole  in  each  for  the  insertion  of  ribbon  or  cord  for  attaching  to  the 
parcels. 

3.  Use  for  making  a  mosaic  under  glass  or  cellophane  for  a  child's  dressing 
table,  or  paste  on  the  top  of  doll  furniture. 

Some  of  the  motifs  can  be  used  for  "stand-up"  or  "hanging-down"  decorative 
features.  For  these  purposes,  cut  the  motifs  from  the  cards  in  squares  or  tri- 
angles, or  whatever  shape  seems  to  acconimodate  the  motifs.  Then  paste  the 
cut-outs  on  a  sheet  of  gold  or  silver  or  iridescent  foil,  and  cut  the  details 
through  both  card  and  foil.   Uses  for  the  motifs,  thus  reenforced,  may  be: 

1.  For  hanging  on  the  Christmas  tree  (by  making  a  hole  and  inserting 
a  hook  or  piece  of  string  or  ribbon) . 

2.  Use  as  placecards  for  Christmas  dinner  or  holiday  parties  (by  pasting  or 
gluing  a  narrow  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  back  of  the  motif  to  make  a 
standup  support). 

3.  Decorate  the  mantel  or  use  in  arranging  a  table  centerpiece  (using  a 
standup  support). 
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San  Francisco  Stake,  San  Francisco,  California      Lillian  L.  Collett,  President 


Tin-Can  Christmas  Tree 


Gertrude  and  Gail  Terry 


1.  Collect  fifteen  1%  inch  x  314  inch 
diameter  cans.  Remove  tops  and 
bottoms.  Be  sure  the  cans  are  coat- 
ed on  the  inside  with  the  gold- 
colored  lining. 

2.  Cover  the  outside  of  each  can  with 
green  felt  (or  any  color  desired) 
and,  using  an  ice  pick  or  punch, 
puncture  one  hole  in  each  can  along 
the  seam. 

3.  With  heavy  thread  stitch  through 
felt  into  hole  in  can  and  suspend 
ornament  of  your  desire  (bells, 
cones,  or  colored  balls) . 

4.  Use  a  board  14  x  II/2  x  I414  inches 
long  for  base,  covered  in  the  same 
color  as  the  cans.  Glue  five  cans  to 
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6. 


7. 


this  as  the  start  of  a  pyramid. 
Stack  the  remainder.  Place  the  cans 
so  the  ornaments  hang  straight 
down  and  secure  into  position  by 
gluing  with  strong  glue  on  points 
of  contact. 

Trim  the  outside  edges  of  the  pyr- 
amid with  some  type  of  decorative 
braid  (preferably  metallic  gold  to 
match  the  lining  of  the  cans). 
For  base  of  tree  (tree  trunk)  take 
a  4  oz.  can  and  fill  with  sand.  Cover 
with  brown  felt  or  any  color  desired 
and  attach  with  strong  glue  to  base- 
board of  the  pyramid. 
Upon  completion,  glue  a  top  or- 
nament to  the  apex  can  of  the  pyr- 
amid. 
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A  Heritage  of 
Danish  Caokery 

Dofothy  J.  Roberts 

May  we  share  the  dishes  of  a 
Danish  heritage  with  you — for  all  to 
enjoy?  Food  is  a  link  between  the 
generations — steaming  and  savory, 
associated  with  childhood  and  the 
pleasant  memories  of  beloved  families, 
cousins,  aunts,  uncles,  and  grand- 
parents. From  mother  to  daughter,  and 
mother  to  daughter  again,  the  recipes 
have  been  passed,  "even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations."  It  is  heart- 
warming to  learn  of  great-granddaugh- 
ters still  serving  the  dumpling  soup 
their  great- grandmother  cooked  for  a 


Transparencies  by  the  author.  Model  Joy  Ann  Christensen 


Danish  Queen.  I  remember  my  own 
mother's  deft  hands  forming  the  little 
"guinea" -shaped  dumplings  with  the 
precision  of  a  machine.  And  what  Dane 
can  hear  the  words  "sweet-soup,"  "red- 
mush,"  or  "frikadellar"  without  experi- 
encing a  flood  of  poignant  memories? 
And  then  there  was  the  "Sister  Cake," 
so  named  because  it  was  served  to  the 
visiting  Relief  Society  sisters. 

Let  us  collect  old  recipes,  cherish  our 
memories,  and  keep  alive  our  family 
ties  and  cultural  heritage  by  occa- 
sionally serving  the  delectable  dishes  of 
the  past  and  reviving  old  tales  and  old 
times.  As  our  "living  links"  leave  us, 
let  them  not  be  forgotten.  Let  their 
lives  of  strength,  integrity,  and  sacri- 
fice be  ever  with  us  in  our  gatherings. 
(Continued  on  page  930) 
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Winter  Wonderland  in  Fullerton  Stake 


(California) 
Lillie  T.  Garrett,  President 


A  "Winter  Wonderland"  brought  Christmas  to  the  Third  Ward  Relief  Society 
of  Fullerton  Stake  for  an  early  visit  in  November  1965.  Each  of  twelve  at- 
tractive booths  was  designed  to  look  like  a  little  house — a  decorative  unit  of 
Santa's  Village.  The  supervisor  of  each  booth  was  dressed  to  represent  the 
theme  of  her  display.  Included  were  Candy  Palace,  Ye  Olde  Bake  Shop, 
Boutique  Shop,  Magicland  Toys,  House  Beautiful,  the  Gift  Box,  The  Doll 
House,  the  Clothes  Cart,  the  Pinafore  House,  Stardust  House,  Bag  of  Bargains, 
and  Ye  Old  Money  Taker.  The  pictures  reproduced  in  Christmas  colors 
here  are  representative  of  the  other  outstanding  displays.   . 


The  Candy  Palace  -  The  wide 
variety  of  csmdy  featured 
fudge,  divinity,  pralines, 
penuche,  candied  popcorn, 
gift-wrapped  popcorn,  pop- 
corn trees,  and  a  bright 
and  beautiful  candy  house. 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing centerpieces  reflected 
an  artistic  glow  upon  the 
display  booth. 
Chairman 
Iva  Dell  Anderson 


House  Beautiful  -  Here  in  a 

scene  of  exquisite  design 
were  featured  resin  grapes, 
feather  flowers,  dried  flow- 
ers, oil  paintings,  decorated 
horns  of  plenty,  gold-leafed 
figurines,  felt  pictures,  crepe 
paper  flowers.  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  center- 
pieces, glass  grape  cluster 
pictures,  and  a  still  life  and 
fruit  picture. 
Chairman,   Carol   Whipple 


Officers  of  Fullerton  Third  Ward  Relief  Society  who  planned  and  conducted  the  bazaar: 
Lucille  Adams,  President;  Darlene  Thornburg,  Counselor,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
bazaar;  Marilyn  Petersen,  homemaking  leader. 


The  Doll  House  -  This  was 
the  elegant  home  of  beau- 
tiful dolls  and  everyday 
dolls  and  wild  and  tame 
stuffed  animals.  There  were 
"Tammy"  and  "Barbie" 
doll  sets  and  baby  dolls 
with  their  dainty  ward- 
robes; "Raggedy  Ann"  and 
"Raggedy  Andy";  playmate 
dolls  and  pixie  dolls.  The 
menagerie  was  inhabited  by 
camels,  lions,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, rabbits,  leopards, 
and  Teddy  bears.  Tote 
bags,  made  especially  for 
children,  and  small  purses 
and  bags  for  dolls  repre- 
sented "accessories"  for 
very  small  ladies. 

Chairman,  Gloria  Harris 


Stardust  House  -  The  house 
was  decorated  with  stars 
and  gold  Stardust  pouring 
from  a  gold  dipper.  The 
star  canopy  above  the  house 
was  festooned  with  hanging 
jewels,  and  bells  and  snow- 
flakes  added  a  shining  lus- 
ter to  the  scene.  On  display 
were  felt  skirts  trimmed 
with  velvet  ribbon  and  jew- 
els; jeweled  stockings  to 
hang  at  the  fireplace;  dec- 
orated candle  balls;  a  gold 
centerpiece,  and  a  metal 
wreath;  candy  cane  ponies, 
little-girl  corsages,  crowns 
for  the  Wise  Men,  Christ- 
mas calendars,  jeweled 
trees;  a  laughing  Santa 
Claus,  satin  balls  ornately 
encrusted  with  brilliant 
gems;  and  colorful  gift  tags 
and  gift  wrappings. 
Chairman,  Sandra  Farrell 
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Beaded  Packages 


Joy  N.  Hulme 


Transparencies  by  Dorothy  J.   Roberts 


It  is  as  qmck  as  pop!  pop! 
pop!  to  make  pretty  pack- 
ages with  plain  colored 
wrapping  paper,  plastic 
flowers,  and  pop  beads.  Be- 
sides being  attractive,  these 
wrappings  are  especially 
sturdy  for  mailing  or  using 
again. 

More  often  than  not,  the 
plastic  flowers  are  too  bulky 
to  be  used  whole,  so  they 
are  taken  apart  and  the 
pieces  used  separately.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  the  flowers  are  being 
purchased.  Also,  it  is  desir- 
able that  these  pieces  will  fit 
comparatively  flat  against 
the  package.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  pop  beads  in 
a  variety  of  colors  so  they 
may  be  used  to  accent  or 
blend  with  the  shades  of  the 
flowers. 

It  is  best,  but  not  neces- 
sary, to  cover  and  decorate 
the  lid  of  the  box  separately 
from  the  bottom.  Pretty  gift 
boxes  can  be  used  without 
covering.   The  color  of  the 
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BEADED  PACKAGES 

paper  should  be  planned  to  enhance  and  not  detract  from  the  flowers.  Many 
lovely  shades  are  available  in  art  supply  stores  under  the  name  of  "banner 
paper."  Metallic  papers  and  papers  with  interesting  textures  are  also  available. 

To  prepare  the  flowers,  remove  them  from  the  stem.  Sometimes  they  will 
slide  off  when  pulled,  or  the  stem  may  be  snipped  with  scissors.  Check  the 
holes  in  the  center  to  see  if  a  pop  bead  can  be  pushed  through  it.  If  not,  it  may 
be  enlarged  slightly  with  a  paper  punch,  scissors,  or  razor  blade.  Sometimes 
the  flower  parts  will  look  better  if  they  are  used  upside  down.  This  is  true  if 
they  cup  very  much. 

After  the  box  lid  is  wrapped,  the  design  is  planned  and  laid  out.  Plastic 
doilies  or  ferns  may  be  used  and  are  snapped  on  with  the  flowers,  Mark  the 
spots  on  the  lid  where  the  pop  beads  will  go. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  have  a  nail,  ice  pick,  or  punch  that  will  make 


proper  size  pilot  hole  to  allow  the  bead  to  be  pushed  through,  but  remain 
tight  enough  not  to  slip  out.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  trying  it  out. 
It  is  wise  to  use  a  scrap  of  cardboard  for  this  purpose.  (If  the  hole  is  too  large, 
it  is  possible  to  secure  the  pieces  with  a  bit  of  household  cement.) 

When  the  right  instrument  has  been  found,  the  holes  are  made  carefully 
where  they  are  marked  on  the  lid.  Pressure  should  be  exerted  from  behind  to 
keep  the  lid  from  "caving  in.''  If  a  doily  is  used,  it  is  best  to  anchor  it  with 
one  or  two  beads  and  make  the  pilot  holes  after  it  is  in  place,  since  only  a 
slight  miscalculation  in  location  of  the  holes  can  cause  a  pucker. 

Now  the  flowers  are  popped  into  place  with  a  bead,  while  a  little  pressure 
is  applied  behind  with  the  other  hand.  Some  small  flowers  with  long  throats 
(individual  lilac  blossoms  or  bits  of  pine)  can  be  pushed  directly  into  the  holes 
but  often  need  to  be  secured  with  glue.  Flowers  and  beads  may  be  glamorized 
by  spraying  with  gold  or  silver  paint  and  sprinkling  with  glitter. 
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El  Paso  Stake 
Relief  Society 
Remembers 
Christmas  with 
The  Perfect  Gift" 
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£1  Paso  Stake 
Relief  Society 
Remembers 
Christmas  with 
"The  Perfect  Gift" 
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A  narrative  of  Christmas  through  the  ages — "The  Perfect  Gift" — was  pre- 
sented by  El  Paso  Stake  Relief  Society  for  Christmas  1965.  Organ  music,  a 
chorus,  narration,  and  colorful  slides  illustrated  the  prophecies  foretelling  the 
birth  of  the  Christ,  his  coming  to  the  earth  in  mortality,  his  message,  and  his 
sacred  mission.  The  appearance  of  the  Christ  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  dramatically  presented,  with  words  from  The  Book 
of  Mormon  repeating  the  glory  that  came  upon  the  Promised  Land.  Through 
song  and  background  music,  the  restoration  of  the  gospel  was  portrayed,  and 
the  observance  of  Christmas  through  the  years,  with  the  applied  significance 
of  "The  Perfect  Gift,"  was  detailed  in  tableau  and  portrait  arrangements. 


The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  represents  the  illumined  journey  of  the  Wise  Men,  and  the  lower 
picture  illustrates  the  packaged  gifts  for  children  of  the  present  generation. 


Lavinia  B.  Jackson  is  president  of  El  Paso  Stake  Relief  Society.  The  dramatization  was  written  and 
directed  by  Barbara  Johnson  and  Aleen  Rowley. 


The  Home  Decarated  with  a  Christmas  Welcome 


Homes  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Transparencies  by  J.  M.  Heslop 


A  Christmas  tree  for  children,  decorated 

with  popcorn  chains,  cookies,  and  Santa 

Claus.  Vernon  and  Victoria  Cooley 

in  the  Vernon  Cooley  home. 
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Roses,  tassels,  and 

crystal  prisms 

make  a  radiant  tree. 

Lydia  Kalt  waiting 

for  Christmas  in  the 

Ronald  N.  Kalt 

home. 


Santa  Claus,  red 

tassels,  and 

snowdrifts  on  a 

Christmas  tree, 

Hotel  Utah,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah 


A  brilliant  and  glow- 
ing Christmas  tree 
above  the  city  lights, 
Mervyn  S.  Bennion 
home. 
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"The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins" 

by  William  Blake  (1775-1827),  English  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City, 
Rogers  Fund,  1914) 

Painting  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  Cultural  Refinement  Lesson  6 — 
"Virtue  Nourishes  the  Soul"  (for  April  1967) 

Floyd  E.  Breinholt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,   Brigham  Young  University 

William  Blake's  watercolor  of  "The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins"  visually  por- 
trays in  beautifully  rhythmic  lines  and  forms  the  message  of  Matthew  25:1-9. 
"Then  shall  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which  took 
their  lamps,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  And  five  of  them  were 
wise,  anl  five  were  foolish.  They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took 
no  oil  with  them:  but  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps.  While 
the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept.  And  at  midnight  there 
was  a  cry  made.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then 
all  those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps.  And  the  foolish  said  unto 
the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  But  the  wise  answered, 
saying,  Not  so;  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you:  but  go  ye  rather  to 
them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves." 

Virtue  prepares  one  so  that  when  the  trump  is  sounded  he  is  ready.  As  Thoreau 
said,  "Man  flows  at  once  to  God  when  the  channel  of  purity  is  open."  William 
Blake,  the  great  English  visionary  poet  and  artist,  like  most  artists,  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  see  his  inner  thoughts  and  convictions.  These  did  not  coincide 
with  the  thinking  of  other  leaders  of  his  time,  and  so  he  was  not  accepted  and 
his  fame  has  come  in  more  reecnt  years. 

All  great  art  is  an  expression  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  a  record  of  the  artist's 
experience  with  life  and  his  environment.  Blake  was  a  devout  Christian  and 
claims  that  his  paintings  and  poetry  are  results  of  inspiration,  almost  as  if 
they  were  gifts  forced  upon  him.  He  said  that  the  fine  arts  are  essentially 
religious,  and  that  they  interpret  the  world  and  life  in  language  of  the  soul. 
He  implies  that  they  are  windows  into  the  transcendental,  invisible  world, 
invisible  to  mortal  sight,  but  presenting  wider  prospects,  a  vision  of  beauty  in 
closest  correspondence  with  the  aspirations  and  efforts  of  mankind. 

Most  of  Blake's  paintings  and  prints  have  a  poetic,  unreal  quality  in  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  forms  which  he  drew  almost  intuitively.  He  used  no  models  for 
his  figures,  and  invented  his  own  devices  which  he  used  over  and  over  as  symbols. 
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DECEMBER  1966 


A  Heritage  of  Danish  Cookery   (continued  from  page  917) 

GREEN  KALE  SOUP  (Gronkaal) 

5  or  6  cups  stock  from  2  ham  hocks 


The  recipes  which  follow  have  been 
modified  and  changed  by  different 
families  and  by  modern  conveniences 
and  supplies. 


DUMPLING  SOUP 

Combine  beef  broth  and  chicken  broth, 
cooked  separately,  from  2  good-sized 
pieces  of  brisket  and  a  shin  or  knuckle 
bone,  added  to  broth  from  one  hen  or 
rooster,  each  flavored  with  one  onion 
and  a  bunch  of  celery  leaves,  parsley 
stems,  and  green  onion  tops  tied  into 
a  tight  bundle  with  thread  and  dropped 
into  the  soup  the  last  two  hours,  and 
removed  with  the  meat  and  bones. 
Broth  should  be  skimmed  of  nearly  all 
the  floating  fat. 

Add,  and  simmer  until  tender: 
11/4  qts.  raw,  sliced  carrots 

1  sliced  parsnip,  raw 
%  tsp.  ginger  , 

Add  the  dumplings  to  the  simmering 
soup. 

DUMPLINGS 

Put  into  a  heavy  fry  pan: 

2  slices  bread,  white  or  wheat,  half-and- 
half 

2  c.  milk,  poured  over  bread 

V4  tsp.  nutmeg,  and  mash  bread  well 

into  milk. 

Add: 

1  cube  (1/4  lb.)  butter 

Bring  all  to  boil,  stirring  well 

Add  all  at  once: 

1V4  cup  flour,  and  stir  well,  and  con- 
tinue folding  and   stirring  until  it   is 
done,  and  forms  a  ball. 
Remove  into  a  bowl  and  cool. 

Add:  2  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  stirring  well. 
Va  tsp.  salt. 

Form  into  little  dumplings,  round  in 
the  center,  with  pointed  ends;  do  this 
with  a  teaspoon  by  pressing  the  dough 
against  the  side  of  the  bowl,  being  sure 
to  dip  the  spoon  into  the  hot  soup  for 
each  dumpling.  Drop  them  into  the 
simmering  soup  and  cook  till  they  rise 
to  the  top. 

Add,  just  before  serving:  finely  cut 
parsley  sprinkled  over  the  soup. 


boiled  with  an  onion  and  skimmed  of 
fat. 

Add:  1  heaping  tablespoon  of  rice  and 
cook  V2  hour. 

Add: 

2  diced  raw  carrots 

1  diced  raw  potato 
Simmer  till  tender. 

Add: 

2  cups  finely  chopped  kale 

%  cup  finely  chopped  onion   tops  or 

chives 
Boil  5  minutes 

Add: 

1/2  cup  finely  chopped  parsley.  Remove 
from  heat. 

Add:  1/4  cup  cream  or  canned  milk, 
and  serve. 

FRIKADELLER 

2  slices  bread,  white  or  wheat,  soaked 

in  Va  cup  water. 
Stir  well.    Add: 

V4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
2  tablespoons  chopped  onion  or  green 

onion  tops 
Vs  teaspoon  allspice 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  rounded  tablespoons  flour 
1  egg 

11/4  lb.  ground  chuck  (the  14  lb.  may  be 
pork  sausage). 

Form  into  small,  round  cakes  and  fry 
in  2  tablespoons  butter,  lightly  till 
barely  done. 

SISTER  CAKE 

1/^   cup  milk;  or  canned  milk  diluted 
with  equal  amount  of  water 
IV^    teaspoon    cardamom,    preferably 
pounded  from  the  whole  spice 
Scald  the  mixture  and  add: 

1  cube  butter  (I/4  lb.) 
Vs  cup  sugar 
%  teaspoon  salt 
Stir  and  cool  and  add: 

I  dry  yeast  cake  soaked  in  Va  cup 
water.    Stir. 
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Add: 

1  cup  flour 

2  eggs  beaten  one  at  a  time 

2   cups  flour.    Beat    until    smooth. 

Add: 

14  cup  currants 

Let  rise  to  double,  punch  down  twice. 

Put  into  2  loaf  pans.  Brush  tops  with 

beaten  egg  white. 

Sprinkle  with  V2  cup  sugar  and  1/4  cup 

slivered   almonds   or   raisins.   Let   rise 

to  double.  Bake  at  375  degrees  for  about 

V2  hour. 

SWEET  SOUP 

1  cup  dried  prunes 
%  cup  raisins 
I/4  cup  currants 

Soak  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  refrigera- 
tor in  a  bottle  with  water  to  cover  well. 

Pour  into  a  pan. 

Add: 

1  package  frozen  raspberries 

1  tablespoon  minute  tapicoa 

IV2  cups  v/ater 


2  or  3  tablespoons  sugar. 

Let  stand  till  berries  thaw.  Bring  to  a 

boil  and  boil  1  minute  or  2. 

Drop  a  stick  of  cinnamon  into  the  mix- 
ture and  let  stand  for  ten  minutes.  Stir. 
Remove  the  cinnamon  stick,  wash,  and 
dry  to  use  again.  Serve  either  warm  or 
boil  and  boil   one  or  two  minutes. 

RED  MUSH 

1  pk.  frozen  rhubarb 

4    Santa    Rosa    deep    red    plums,    cut 

from  stones   and  stewed  until  tender 

in  water  to  cover,  with  3  tablespoons 

sugar   added.    Add    rhubarb,    and    stir 

well  or  blend  in  blender. 

There   should    be    about   214    cups    of 

sauce. 

Add  2  tablespoons  sugar  and  I/4  cup 
minute  tapioca.  Let  stand  a  few  minu- 
tes. Then  bring  to  a  boil,  stirring,  and 
boil  2  minutes.  Remove  and  cool.  Serve 
with  cream. 

Most  any  combination  of  fruits  or 
juices  may  be  used  for  this  Red  Mush. 


FOR  A  NEW   HOME 

Iris  W.   Schow 

We  shall   not  miss  the  old   house   much,   because 
We'll   make  the  new  home  all  the  old   home  was; 
The  beacon   light  of  home  forever  gleams 
In  well-loved  faces  and  familiar  dreams. 


HOW  FAR? 

Rowena  Jensen  Bills 

How  far  is  it  to  Bethlehem, 

And  can  I  find  my  way 

Through  tinseled  street,  a  blatant  horn 

And  merry-maker's  play, 

Through  the  jostling,  weary  crowd, 

The  din  of  music  played; 

Past  shop  window's  neon  glare  — 

(The  Christmas  we  have  made!) 

Past  all  the  false  and  frenzied  flourish 

To  a  manger  where 

The  Christ  Child  waits  for  us  if  we 

But  seek  for  him  through  prayer? 
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A  Gift  for  My  Lave 


Myrtle  Stowell  Call 


■  The  war  years  were  over  and 
the  world  had  settled  into  an  un- 
easy peace.  The  children  were 
still  scattered  across  the  land. 
Christmas  came  and  Doctor  and 
I  were  alone.  This  was  the  first 
time  since  we  were  married  that 
some  of  the  children  would  not 
be  with  us.  We  felt  rather  lonely 
but  were  determined  that  we 
would  keep  the  usual  Christmas 
spirit.  Doctor  put  up  the  greens 
and  a  large  Christmas  tree  before 
the  front  window.  We  decorated 
it  with  care  and  we  thought  it 
was  the  loveliest  tree  we  had  ever 


had.  The  room  looked  very  gay, 
and  the  gifts  under  the  tree 
added  charm  and  color  with  their 
bright  wrappings  and  gay  rib- 
bons. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  give 
Doctor  a  special  gift  at  Christ- 
mas time,  a  gift  that  would  en- 
dure and  be  a  reminder  of  my 
love  and  devotion. 

The  year  before,  on  the  day 
after  Christmas,  I  went  to 
Edgley's  jewelry  store.  I  chose  a 
man's  ring  with  a  beautiful  dia- 
mond in  a  lovely  setting.  I  had 
Mr.  Edgley  put  it  away,  and  I 
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arranged  to  make  payments  on  it 
every  month.  Finally,  it  was  paid 
for,  and  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas I  went  to  the  store  to  pick  it 
up.  The  jeweler  put  it  in  a  beauti- 
ful blue  velvet  box,  wrapped  it  in 
bright  paper,  and  decked  it  with 
ribbons.  Later  I  put  the  box  in  a 
larger  box  nested  in  tissue  paper. 
Then  I  put  beautiful  wrappings 
on  it. 

Christmas  Eve  came.  Friends 
dropped  in.  Helene  and  Vaun 
each  called  long  distance  to  wish 
us  a  happy  Christmas.  Finally,  we 
were  alone.  We  knew  that  all  was 
well. 

As  the  stillness,  which  is  a  part 
of  Christmas  Eve,  settled  over 
the  house,  we  decided  to  break  an 
old  custom.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing the  family  had  always 
gathered  around  the  tree  and  had 
opened  our  presents  together.  To- 
night, we  would  open  the  special 
presents,  our  gifts  to  each  other. 

We  went  to  the  tree  for  our 
packages  and  returned  to  our 
chairs  before  the  dying  embers  in 
the  fireplace.  I  laid  my  gift  on 
Doctor's  knees,  and  in  my  hand 
he  put  a  small  box. 

He  shook  his  box.  "Is  it  a  shirt 
or  a  sweater?"  he  asked. 

"You  can  never  guess,"  I  as- 
sured him,  "so  you  might  as  well 
open  it." 

I  watched  breathlessly  as  he 
removed  the  wrappings.  At  last 
he  drew  out  the  velvet  box.  His 


interest  increased.  He  opened  it 
carefully  and  the  sparkle  of  the 
stone  matched  that  in  his  eyes. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  manage 
this?"  he  exclaimed.  "What  a 
beauty!" 

I  told  him  the  story  of  how  I 
had  put  it  away  and  paid  for  it 
over  the  past  year. 

He  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
when  he  asked,  "Aren't  you  going 
to  open  your  present  now?' 

"I  can  hardly  wait,"  I  said,  as 
I  began  to  remove  the  wrappings. 
As  they  fell  away,  a  lovely  blue 
velvet  box  lay  in  my  hand.  With 
trembling  fingers,  I  lifted  the  lid. 
Inside  was  a  beautiful  diamond 
ring. 

We  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  Doctor  had  chosen  it 
right  after  the  last  Christmas. 
We  had  both  been  paying  on 
diamond  rings. 

"I'll  bet  Mr.  Edgley  got  a  lot 
of  laughs  over  this,"  said  Doctor, 
"he  knew  both  of  our  secrets." 

He  then  took  my  hand  and 
drew  from  my  finger  the  ring  he 
had  given  me  more  than  thirty 
years  before.  It  was  frail  and 
worn. 

He  took  the  new  ring  from  the 
box.  "This  is  the  kind  of  diamond 
I  wanted  to  give  you  then,"  he 
said. 

As  he  placed  the  ring  on  my 
finger,  he  spoke  gently  the  same 
words  he  had  said  so  long  ago, 
"I  love  you,  I  need  you,  together 
we  cannot  fail." 
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QUILTING  IS  A  PLEASURE 

Lydia  Lovell  Evans,  Delta,  Utah,  learned  to  quilt  at  the  age  of  nine  and  became 
an  expert  in  washing  and  carding  wool.  Her  quilts  adorn  many  homes  throughout 
the  West  and  have  won  a  number  of  prizes  at  county  fairs.  She  keeps  several 
on  hand  for  presenting  as  gifts  to  the  needy.  An  excellent  cook,  she  makes  regulai 
visits  to  the  sick  and  homebound,  taking  samples  of  her  cooking  and  baking  as 
gifts.  Mother  of  six  children,  she  is  blessed  with  fourteen  grandchildren  and  twenty- 
seven  great-grandchildren  who  reflect  in  their  lives  the  talents  and  artistry  of  their 
beloved  grandmother  and  great-grandmother.  Sister  Evans  has  served  Relief  Society 
in  many  capacities  since  her  membership  in  young  womanhood. 


Elsie  Clegg,  Downey,  Idaho,  regards  quilting  as  a  handicraft  worthy  of  her  skill 
and  her  ideals  of  beauty  in  design  and  craftsmanship.  She  calls  herself  "a  saver 
and  a  piecer,"  utilizing  small  scraps  of  beautifully  colored  materials  to  make 
her  sunburst  patterns  and  her  intricately  patterned  "blocks"  of  pleasing  harmony. 
Her  applique  quilts  reflect  the  lovely  colors  and  shapes  of  natural  flowers  and 
leaves,  with  the  added  effectiveness  of  artistic  arrangement.  Sister  Clegg  loves 
to  serve  in  Relief  Society.  She  is  devoted  to  her  daughter,  her  six  grandchildren  and 
nine  great-grandchildren,  remembering  them  with  gifts  of  handicraft  and  homemade 
candy. 
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The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 

Elder  Roy  W.   Doxey 


Lesson  78  —  Discipleship 

(Text:  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  100) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  March  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  August  1967 

Objective:  The  Latter-day  Saint  woman  is  comforted  to  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  for  those  who  are  righteous,  which  strengthens 

her  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord. 


ZION   SHALL   BE   REDEEMED 

Because  of  the  knowledge  of 
Zion's  greatness  revealed  by 
earlier  prophets  and  because  of 
the  revelations  he  himself  had 
received,  the  Prophet  Joseph  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Zion.  (Ether  13:2-12; 
D&C  58:2-14.)  This  heartening 
message  was  received  from  the 
Lord: 

And  now  I  give  unto  you  a  word 
concerning  Zion.  Zion  shall  be  re- 
deemed, although  she  is  chastened  for 
a  little  season  (D&C  100:13). 

In  the  due  time  of  the  Lord, 
the  center  place  of  Zion  or  the 
New  Jerusalem  will  yet  stand 
upon  the  land  of  America. 


THE   LORD  PRESERVES   HIS 
FAITHFUL  SERVANTS 

When  persecution  broke  out  in 
Jackson  County,  the  brethren 
sent  Oliver  Cowdery  to  Kirtland 
to  report  to  the  First  Presidency. 
Soon  thereafter,  Orson  Hyde, 
who  later  became  an  apostle,  and 
John  Gould  were  sent  to  Jackson 
County  with  instructions  from 
the  First  Presidency.  While  the 
Prophet  and  his  party  were  in 
Canada,  the  Lord  revealed  that 
these  two  brethren  were  in  his 
hands,  and  that  if  they  kept  the 
commandments  they  would  be 
saved.  (D&C  100:14.) 

From  the  following  we  learn 
the  experience  of  servants  of  the 
Lord  as  they  endeavor  to  serve 
him: 
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.  .  .  During  the  entire  history  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  the  Lord  has  pre- 
served His  faithful  servants,  often 
miraculously,  in  danger  on  land  and 
sea,  among  enemies  and  false  friends, 
until  their  mission  was  completed 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  Commen- 
tary, page  634). 

PROMISES  AND  PROPHECIES 

The  last  three  verses  of  Section 
100  contain  some  promises  and 
prophecies  regarding  the  saints 
and  the  Lord's  work. 

Therefore,  let  your  hearts  be  com- 
forted; for  all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  walk 
uprightly,  and  to  the  sanctification  of 
the  Church. 

For  I  will  raise  up  unto  myself  a 
pure  people,  that  will  serve  me  in 
righteousness; 

And  all  that  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, shall  be  saved.  Even  so. 
Amen   (verses  15-17). 

This  lesson  is  concerned  with 
the  promises  and  prophecies  in 
those  verses:  (1)  All  things  shall 
work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
sanctified  who  will  find  rich 
blessings;  (2)  Those  who  keep 
the  commandments  will  be  saved; 
and  (3)  The  Lord  will  raise  up  a 
people  who  will  serve  him. 

Class  Discussion 

How  may  we  find  comfort  through 
the  gospel? 

"BE  COMFORTED" 

In  time  of  worry,  concern,  and 
tribulation,  the  member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
blessed  by  the  Comforter,  who  is 
the  Holy  Ghost.  (John  14:26; 
15:26.)  One  may  receive  the  wit- 
ness of  the  truth  which  the  Lord 
bestows  upon  the  sincere  seeker 
with  that  Spirit. 

Peace  in  this  world,  rest,  and 
comfort     are     the     blessings     of 


obedience.  (Smith,  Joseph  F.: 
Gospel  Doctrine,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Deseret  Book  Company,  1956 
edition,  pp.  125-127.)  Comfort 
comes  to  all  those  who  seek  for 
that  blessing.  Missionaries  find 
comfort  amid  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements. The  sons  of 
Mosiah  rejoiced  with  Alma  as 
they  related  their  missionary  ex- 
periences among  the  Lamanites. 
Because  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves by  prayer  and  fasting, 

...  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lord 
did  visit  them  with  his  Spirit,  and  said 
unto  them:  Be  comforted.  And  they 
were  comforted  (Alma  17:10). 

It  is  also  written  that  those 
who  mourn  will  find  comfort. 
(Matt.  5:4;  3  Nephi  12:4.)  To 
those  mourning  for  loved  ones 
who  have  departed  this  life,  the 
knowledge  of  conscious  existence 
after  death  continues  to  be  a 
bulwark  of  strength.  Faithful,  de- 
voted service  in  this  life  brings  its 
rewards.   (D&C  59:2;  63:49.) 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  finds 
comfort  in  the  many  prophecies 
regarding  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  Lord's  work.  The  Spirit  testi- 
fies to  this  truth  bringing  joy  and 
happiness.  Moroni,  who  was  the 
last  Nephi te  historian,  was  fear- 
ful lest  the  readers  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon  in  the  last  days  might 
not  heed  his  message  because  he 
was  not  mighty  in  writing.  The 
Lord's  answer  was  that  if  men 
will  come  unto  him  in  faith  he 
will  make  them  mighty,  and  the 
Lord  will  show  the  people  that 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  will  bring 
them  to  him  in  the  last  days. 
When  Moroni  heard  these  words 
his  fears  left,  for  he  was  com- 
forted. (Ether  12:24-30.) 

In  the  promises  to  the  saints  of 
our  times,  the  Lord  makes  known 
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that  ''all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly"  (D&C  100:15). 
To  walk  uprightly  is  to  keep  the 
commandments.  If  the  member  of 
the  Church  is  salvation  oriented, 
he  will  walk  uprightly  before  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  acknowledge 
that  this  life  is  purposeful.  His 
acceptance  of  trials,  tribulations, 
sorrow  caused  by  death  of  loved 
ones,  and  all  other  vicissitudes 
through  which  he  may  pass  in 
life,  will  be  accepted  as  a  part  of 
the  total  experience,  and  there- 
fore, good.  (Ibid.,  122:5-8.)  Only 
he,  however,  who  keeps  the  com- 
mandents  can  understand  that 
knowledge,  peace,  and  comfort 
give  rest  and  understanding. 

SANCTIFICATION   OF  THE  CHURCH 

To  become  sanctified  is  the 
goal  of  every  knowledgeable  Lat- 
ter-day Saint.  (D&C  88:67-68.) 
Elder  Marion  G.  Romney  has  told 
us  that  through  the  gate  of 
baptism  and  the  ordinance  of 
confirmation  into  the  Church  we 
have  begun  this  process. 

.  .  .  Through  these  principles  and 
ordinances  we  were  cleansed  and  puri- 
fied. Having  thus  washed  our  gar- 
ments in  the  blood  of  Christ,  we 
entered  through  the  straight  gate  and 
stood  redeemed  on  the  narrow  way 
which  leads  to  life  eternal.  It  should 
have  then  been,  and  it  should  now  be, 
the  controlling  desire  of  every  Church 
member,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  every 
member  who  is  on  the  way  to  eternal 
life  always  to  retain  this  redeemed 
status  (Conference  Report,  October 
1956,  page  17). 

To  be  born  again  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  step  to  sanctification 
or  the  state  of  holiness,  by  chang- 
ing from  the  carnal  to  the 
spiritual  state.  (Moroni  10:32- 
33;  3  Nephi  27:19-21.)  Some- 
times this  admonition  is  stated 


in  terms  of  seeking  perfection. 
(3  Nephi  12:48.)  Throughout 
the  change,  one  is  to  apply  the 
principle  of  repentance. 

The  prophetic  statement  that 
the  Church  will  become  sancti- 
fied is  a  requisite  to  the  eventual 
building  up  of  Zion  upon  the 
Americaii  Continent.  The  Lord's 
army  in  that  day  will  constitute  a 
large  number,  greater  than  that 
which  existed  in  1834,  when  the 
saints  were  expelled  from  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri.  (D&C  105: 
31.)  Although  the  number  of 
those  who  will  be  sanctified  will 
be  great,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  this  will  include  all  who  are 
members  of  the  Church.  Sanctifi- 
cation in  this  life  and  enduring  to 
the  end  will  warrant  receiving  the 
celestial  kingdom.  (D&C  88:2, 
116.)  As  members  of  the  Church 
follow  the  admonition  of  the  Lord 
to  sanctify  themselves,  so  much 
nearer  is  brought  the  day  when 
Zion  shall  be  redeemed.  (D&C 
43:9,  11,  16;  133:4.) 

A  PURE   PEOPLE 

Closely  associated  with  the 
building  of  Zion  is  the  need  for 
the  people  to  become  pure  in 
heart. 

Class  Discussion 

What  does  it  mean  to  you  to  be 
"pure  in  heart"? 

The  Lord  says  that  his  people  will 
be  pure  in  heart  for  they  will  serve 
him  in  righteousness.  (D&C  100:16.) 
Zion  is  the  pure  in  heart.  (D&C  97: 
21.)  This  thought  is  in  harmony  with 
the  definition  of  a  saint  given  by  the 
Prophet  Benjamin: 

"For  the  natural  man  is  an  enemy 
of  God,  and  has  been  from  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  will  be,  forever  and  ever, 
unless  he  yields  to  the  enticings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  putteth  off  the 
natural  man  and  becometh  a  saint 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  the 
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Lord,  and  becometh  as  a  child,  sub- 
missive, meek,  humble,  patient,  full 
of  love,  willing  to  submit  to  all  things 
which  the  Lord  seeth  fit  to  inflict 
upon  him,  even  as  a  child  doth  sub- 
mit to  his  father"    (Mosiah  3:19). 

We  are  to  become  saints  in 
very  deed,  or  pure  in  heart;  that 
is,  we  are  to  change  from  the 
natural  man  to  the  spiritual  man 
who  has  been  born  again. 
(Mosiah  5:7.)  The  pure  in  heart, 
Jesus  said,  would  see  God.  (Matt. 
5:8.) 

Class  Discussion 

Can  one  be  eligible  for  the  celes- 
tial kingdom  without  purity  of  heart? 

STEPS  TO   DISCIPLESHIP 

To  become  sanctified  by  puri- 
fying one's  heart  demands  com- 
plete and  full  allegiance  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
idea  of  discipleship  is  discipline  of 
self  to  surrender  completely  one's 
life  as  a  follower.  How  may  one 
be  a  follower  of  the  Master  in 
this  sense?  Here  are  some  guide- 
hnes  that  will,  if  applied,  bring 
success:  (1)  Cleave  to  the  truth 
by  study;  (2)  Prayer;  (3)  Right- 
eous conduct;  (4)  Obey  the 
prophets;  (5)  Church  service. 

1.  Cleave  to  the  Truth  by  Study 
Without  knowledge  there  is  no 
salvation.  (D&C  131:6.)  Gospel 
knowledge,  if  apphed,  will  in- 
crease faith.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  lack  of  interest  in  the 
gospel  and  the  resultant  inactiv- 
ity in  Church  work  is  the  lack 
of  understanding  of  gospel  princi- 
ples. Elder  John  A.  Widstoe  con- 
cludes that  applied  knowledge 
brings  strong  faith. 

Knowledge  tested  and  tried  is  the 
beginning  of  faith.  For  that  reason  "it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  saved 
in   ignorance."   The   extent    of   a   per- 


son's faith  depends  in  part  on  the 
amount  of  his  knowledge.  The  more 
knowledge  he  gathers,  the  more  ex- 
tensive becomes  his  field  of  faith. 

The  degree  of  faith  possessed  by 
any  man  depends  not  upon  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  but  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  knowledge,  which  leads 
to  the  proper  use  of  his  knowledge. 
Thus  a  man  of  great  knowledge  may 
have  weak  faith,  while  one  of  limited 
information  may  have  strong  faith 
(Joseph  Smith,  Salt  Lake  City,  Book- 
craft,  1957,  page  163). 

If  faith  is  to  be  enlarged  to 
bring  about  salvation,  it  must  be 
placed  in  truth.  (Alma  2:21.)  As 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  also 
increases,  the  ability  to  discern 
truth  is  augmented  because  truth 
is  discernible  to  the  faithful. 
(Ibid.,  verse  35.) 

In  a  world  beset  with  false  doc- 
trines, theories,  and  ideologies  in- 
consistent with  the  teachings  of 
the  gospel,  it  is  now  increasingly 
necessary  that  Latter-day  Saints 
be  able  to  discern  between  truth 
and  error.  The  Lord  told  his 
ancient  disciples  that,  in  order  to 
keep  from  being  deceived,  they 
should  treasure  up  his  word. 

And  whoso  treasureth  up  my  word, 
shall  not  be  deceived,  for  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  come,  and  he  shall  send 
his  angels  before  him  with  the  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall 
gather  the  remainder  of  his  elect  from 
the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other  (Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Joseph  Smith   1:37). 

2.    Prayer 

In  Section  100  (D&C),  the 
Lord  promises  salvation  to  all 
who  keep  his  commandments. 
The  importance  of  prayer  in  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  is 
indicated  in  his  promise,  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  all  that  call  upon  the  name  of 
the    Lord,    and    keep   his    command- 
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ments,  shall  be  saved.  Even  so.  Amen 
(D&C  100:17). 

Only  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  influence  of  family  and  secret 
prayer  can  truly  understand  the 
relationship  of  prayer  to  salva- 
tion. Even  in  the  beginning  Adam 
was  counseled  to  "call  upon  God 
in  the  name  of  the  Son  forever- 
more"  (Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
Moses  5:8).  From  then  to  the 
present  dispensation,  consider- 
able emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  this  important  principle. 
Tlie  place  of  prayer  in  one's  life 
was  stated  by  Nephi : 

...  ye  must  not  perform  any  thing 
unto  the  Lord  save  in  the  first  place 
ye  shall  pray  unto  the  Father  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  he  will  consecrate 
thy  performance  unto  thee,  that  thy 
performance  may  be  for  the  welfare  of 
thy  soul  (2  Nephi  32:9). 

The  Latter-day  Saint  who 
strives  to  keep  the  command- 
ments, increasing  in  knowledge, 
learns  an  important  principle  of 
prayer  given  in  a  modern  revela- 
tion, as  follows: 

Draw  near  unto  me  and  I  will  draw 
near  unto  you;  seek  me  diligently  and 
ye  shall  find  me;  ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you. 

Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name  it  shall  be  given  unto  you, 
that  is  expedient  for  you; 

And  if  ye  ask  anything  that  is  not 
expedient  for  you,  it  shall  turn  unto 
your  condemnation    (D&C   88:63-65). 

In  a  day  when  many  efforts 
are  made  to  deceive  both  young 
and  old,  it  is  essential  that 
families  follow  the  injunction  of 
the  Lord  to  hold  family  prayer. 

Pray  in  your  families  unto  the 
Father,  always  in  my  name,  that  your 
wives  and  your  children  may  be 
blessed  (3  Nephi  18:21). 

The  counsel  is  "Watch  and 
pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp- 


tation" 
10:5). 


(Matt.      26:41;      D&C 


3.  Righteous  Conduct 

There  is  probably  nothing  that 
will  keep  a  person  from  praying 
and  seeking  to  follow  the  Lord's 
instruction  more  than  does  sin. 
He  who  treasures  his  membership 
in  the  Church  will  repent  speedily 
of  those  things  that  will  take  him 
away  from  the  Lord's  Spirit  and 
communion  with  the  saints. 

4.  Obey  the  Prophets 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  can 
be  a  successful  Latter-day  Saint 
and  disregard  the  teachings  of 
the  prophets  who  live  today.  To 
court  disfavor  of  the  Lord  by  re- 
jecting his  servants  is  to  lose 
one's  exaltation  (D&C  84:35-38; 
49-53). 

And  if  my  people  will  hearken  unto 
my  voice,  and  unto  the  voice  of  my 
servants  whom  I  have  appointed  to 
lead  my  people,  behold,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  they  shall  not  be  moved  out 
of  their  place. 

But  if  they  will  not  hearken  to  my 
voice,  nor  unto  the  voice  of  these  men 
whom  I  have  appointed,  they  shall  not 
be  blest,  because  they  pollute  mine 
holy  grounds,  and  mine  holy  ordi- 
nances, and  charters,  and  my  holy 
words  which  I  give  unto  them  (D&C 
124:45-46). 

5.  Church  Service 
Class  Discussion 

Wherein  does  Church  service  bring 
salvation  to  us? 

If  we  serve  the  Lord  devotedly  we 
must  also  serve  our  fellow  men.  Par- 
ticipation gives  communion  with  fel- 
low Church  members  and  thus  the 
desire  to  keep  the  commauidments  is 
increased  and  faith  is  enlarged.  The 
development  of  talents  and  gifts  is 
possible  through  service  to  others. 
President  George  F.  Richerds  ex- 
pressed it  this  way: 

"One  might  ask:  Why  all  the  activ- 
ity we  see  in  the  Church,  in  the  min- 
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istry  abroad,  in  the  ministry  at  home, 
in  the  stakes  and  wards,  in  the  priest- 
hood quorums  and  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, in  genealogy  and  temple  work, 
in  Church  school  and  seminary  work, 
etc.?  The  answer  might  be  briefly 
given  thus:  The  salvation  of  man  de- 
pends upon  it.  It  is  the  work  and 
glory  of  God  to  accomplish  the  salva- 
tion of  his  children,  by  the  plan  of 
the  Gospel  which  he  has  revealed.  The 
religious  activities  seen  in  the  Church 
and  in  which  we  are  engaged  are  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  assisting  the 
Lord  in  the  noblest  work,  the  most 
important  service  in  which  man  may 
be  engaged"  (Conference  Report, 
April  1936,  page  79). 

It  is  wisdom  to  understand  this 
principle,  said  the  Prophet  Ben- 
jamin. 

And  behold,  I  tell  you  these  things 
that  ye  may  learn  wisdom;  that  ye 
may  learn  that  when  ye  are  in  the 
service  of  your  fellow  beings  ye  are 
only  in  the  service  of  your  God 
(Mosiah  2:17). 


CONCLUSION 

The  Lord  has  made  specific 
promises  to  his  followers  that  if 
they  walk  uprightly  before  him, 
seeking  to  sanctify  themselves 
and,  thereby,  to  sanctify  the 
Church,  they  shall  be  comforted. 
The  Lord  says  that  he  will  raise 
up  a  people  who  are  the  pure  in 
heart.  For  us,  the  wise  decision  is 
to  be  one  of  those  who  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  Zion 
upon  the  earth  and  to  be  one 
with  the  sanctified  to  inherit  the 
richest  blessings  the  Lord  bestows 
upon  his  faithful  children. 

For  Consideration 

Do  you  believe  that  a  discus- 
sion with  your  family  on  the 
steps  in  becoming  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord  emphasizing  why  it  is  so 
important  for  each  one  to  become 
a  disciple  would  help  them? 


RETURNING 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

Home  had   remained  the  same — ^the  lighted  church, 

The  winding  country  road,  the  singing  wires, 

Snow-whitened  hills  seen  through  a   leafless  birch, 

And  dormant  fir  trees  decked  with  glassed   in  fires. 

The  sky  was  blue  as  any  Christmas  card 

And  clear  as  I   remembered   long  ago, 

Arched   by  a   Milky  Way  and  duly  starred 

To  blue  the  shadows  on   unsullied  snow. 

Yet  it  was  still — no  jingling  bell  or  sleigh 

Sent  out  a  merry  not  of  welcoming — 

The  silence  was  estranged  from  yesterday, 

No  falling  snowflake  spread   a   crystal   wing. 

Then   into  solitude  a  great   plane  flew 

And   even   home  was   linked  with   change,    I   knew. 
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VISITING  TEACHER   MESSAGE 
Truths  to   Live   By   From   the  Doctrine  and   Covenants 


Alice  Colton  Smith 

Message  78  —  "For  If  you  keep  my  commandments  you  shall 

receive  of  his  fulness,  and  be  glorified  In 

me  as  I  am  in  the  Father"  (D&C  93:20). 

Northern  Hemisphere:  First  Meeting,  March  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  August  1967 

Objective:  To  realize  that  through  obedience  the  promises 

of  God  to  man  are  limitless. 


When  our  budget  is  stretched 
to  its  limits  or  the  actions  of  our 
children  seem  unbearable,  or  our 
teenager  has  just  announced  his 
freedom  from  responsibility — 
when  moments  of  despair  or  frus- 
tration come — have  we  not  asked 
ourselves,  ''Is  it  worth  it?  Am  I 
succeeding  in  the  things  that  are 
really  important?" 

After  such  a  day  of  personal 
frustration,  when  nearly  every- 
thing seems  to  have  gone  wrong, 
how  many  times  have  we — you 
and  I — walked  out  into  the  cool 
of  the  night  and  looked  up  at  the 
stars?  Billions  of  light  years 
away,  their  radiance  winking  at 
us,  God's  creations  are  flung  like 
powdered  jewels  across  the  sky. 
This  awesome  sight  helps  us 
gain  a  degree  of  tranquility  and 
strength. 

We  are  reminded  through  al- 
most every  form  of  communica- 
tion —  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television,  and  conversa- 
tion— that  many  in  the  world 
lack  high  standards  and  values. 
What  is  it  that  men  seek?  Many 
seem  to  strive  all  their  lives  for 
power,  dominion,  wealth,  posses- 
sions, prestige,  and  privilege. 
What  do  we  seek?  To  what  do 


we  give  our  time  and  talents?  Do 
we  hunger  for  knowledge  and 
strive  to  gain  it?  Do  we  seek 
truth?  Do  we  long  to  have  our 
plans  come  to  fruition?  Are  we 
helping  to  further  the  Lord's 
work  by  keeping  his  command- 
ments? For  those  who  do,  the 
Lord  has  said,  "They  are  they 
into  whose  hands  the  Father  has 
given  all  things.  .  .  .  All  things  are 
theirs"  (D&C  76:55,59). 

One  need  not  look  only  to  the 
hereafter  for  blessings  for  having 
obeyed  the  commandments. 
Listen  to  the  Lord:  ' 'Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  .  .  .  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid"  (John  14:27);  ".  .  .  the 
fulness  of  the  earth  is  yours" 
(D&C  59:16). 

The  promise  to  the  worthy 
faithful  is  that  they  may  "dwell 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  his 
Christ  forever  and  ever"  (D&C 
76:62). 

A  time  will  come  when  "nothing 
shall  be  withheld  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  shall 
be  revealed  and  set  forth  upon  all 
who  have  endured  valiantly  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  (D&C 
121:28-29). 
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HOMEMAKING   MEETING  —  Development  Through   Homemaking 

Education 


Celestia  J.  Taylor 

Don't  Let  Your  Yearning  Exceed  Your  Earning 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Second  Meeting,  March  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  August  1967 

Objective:  To  explain  that  credit  wisely  used  can  be  a  tool  in  assisting 
family  income,  but  that  it  can  be  a  hazard  to  family  happiness 

if  over-extended. 
Note: 

The  material  and  principles  in  this  discussion  may  need  to  be  adapted  to 
the  culture  and  way  of  life  in  different  areas  of  the  world  without,  however,  in 
any  way  changing  the  objective  of  the  discussion. 


INTRODUCTION 

Latter-day  Saints  are  coun- 
seled by  Church  leaders  to  stay 
out  of  debt.  They  are  reminded 
of  the  serious  problems  and  un- 
happiness  caused  by  debt.  Credit 
buying  involves  spending  income 
before  it  is  realized  and,  unless 
families  use  credit  or  installment 
buying  wisely,  they  may  find 
themselves  in  serious  financial 
straits. 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  fam- 
ily works  out  its  financial  man- 
agement plan,  there  are  times 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
some  form  of  credit.  The  very 
nature  of  modern  economic  struc- 
tures, not  only  in  America  but  in 
some  other  countries  as  well,  is 
based  on  a  system  of  credit. 
Monthly  bills  for  telephone  and 
utilities  are  standard  practice, 
and  many  other  services  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  policy  of 
credit  which  is  established  be- 
tween businesses  and  their  cus- 
tomers. The  ordinary  commercial 
bank  is  organized  primarily  to 
give  commercial  credit  as  well  as 
other  services  to  their  customers. 
Credit  is  used  to  establish  con- 


fidence in  the  ability,  reputation, 
and  character  of  an  individual  or 
a  family.  This  is  termed  "credit 
rating,"  and  it  is  essential  to  have 
in  modern  business  practice. 

The  self-supporting  and  self- 
sufficient  family  can  use  credit 
in  emergencies  and  do  so  with  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  self- 
respect.  Yet  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind,  credit,  if  necessary, 
should  be  used  wisely  as  a  tool 
in  strengthening  a  family's  eco- 
omic  future  rather  than  as  a 
crutch  to  bolster  an  already  over- 
burdened financial  structure. 

THE   USE  OF  CREDIT 

Understanding  the  use  of  cred- 
it is  essential  if  it  is  to  be  benefi- 
cial. Credit,  when  used,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  family  business  plan  deter- 
mined by  wise  choices  and  de- 
cisions and  harmonized  to  agree 
with  the  best  reasoning  of  the 
group.  Although  the  use  of  credit 
increases  the  purchasing  power 
and  thus  makes  possible  the  pr  - 
vision  of  added  goods  or  services, 
repayment  for  the  amount  bor- 
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rowed  or  credit  extended,  to- 
gether with  interest  for  its  use, 
must  eventually  be  made.  Credit 
is  simply  deferred  payment  and 
a  payment  which  generally  in- 
volves extra  costs.  For  example: 
a  refrigerator  may  be  priced 
$219.00.  If  purchased  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  the  dealer  may  re- 
quire a  $20.00  down  payment 
and  $10.00  monthly  payments 
for  24  months. 

Total  credit  cost  .. $260.00 

Cash  price 219.00 

Difference 41.00 

The  saving  of  $41.00  could  be 
a  significant  factor  in  determin- 
ing to  save  the  money  before- 
hand, and  pay  cash  for  the  re- 
frigerator. 

To  use  credit  intelligently,  the 
consumer  must  be  sure  that  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  and  that  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  its  use  is  worth  the 
price.  The  credit  load  should 
never  be  so  heavy  as  to  cause 
tension  in  the  family  during  the 
repayment  period.  A  thorough 
analysis  of  available  types  of 
credit  or  installment  buying  is 
necessary  in  order  to  choose  the 
source  that  offers  the  best  buy 
with  the  least  hazard  of  extras: 
fees,  penalties,  salary  assign- 
ments or  possibilities  of  reposses- 
sion of  goods  or  property.  In 
some  instances  there  are  no 
"carrying  charges"  or  interest 
payments  for  credit  extended  for 
a  year  or  less.  It  would  be  wise  to 
contract  for  payments  which  will 
complete  the  purchase  in  less 
than  a  year.  Many  people  do  not 
know  what  credit  costs;  they  only 
know  how  much  the  payments 
are  per  month.  Learning  to  use 
credit  in  ways  that  contribute  to 
individual  and  family  happiness 


is  the  only  real  justification  for 
its  use. 

WHEN   IS  CREDIT  JUSTIFIED 

The  use  of  credit  is  never  justi- 
fied if  repayments  exceed  the 
ability  to  pay. 

The  ease  of  obtaining  credit  seems 
to  make  it  difficult  for  some  famihes 
to  keep  their  spending  consistent  with 
their  income.  Many  families  who 
manage  their  finances  well  use  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  necessary  com- 
modities and  profit  by  doing  so,  while 
others  are  caught  in  a  continual 
round  of  debt  which  they  cannot  con- 
trol. What  should  be  bought  on  credit 
—  a  house,  a  car,  furniture?  Is  the 
desire  to  possess  some  commodity 
sufficient  justification  for  its  pur- 
chase? 

Discuss  the  dangers  involved. 

One  valid  reason  for  using  credit 
is  to  make  possible  additional  earn- 
ing power.  Education,  including  train- 
ing in  special  fields  and  professions,  is 
increasingly  being  financed  by  credit 
plans.  The  purchase  of  equipment 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  profession  or 
occupation  would  also  be  included  in 
this  category. 

To  Discuss 

There  are  certain  questions  a 
family  should  be  concerned  about 
which,  if  answered  honestly  and 
realistically,  can  guide  in  making 
intelligent  decisions  about  the 
use  of  credit. 

1.  Is  the  use  of  this  credit  worth 
the  added  cost  to  the  family? 

2.  Can  the  family  budget  justly 
assume  the  credit  loan?  Can  it 
meet  the  loan  payments  com- 
pletely and  on  time  ? 

3.  Will  this  transaction  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  family  as  a  whole? 

4.  Does  the  credit  add  a  needed 
and  essential  utility  or  satisfac- 
tion? 

5.  Are  the  terms  of  the  contract 
completely  understood  so  that 
the  transaction  is  free  from  un- 
expected   penalties    or    hazards? 
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If  the  family  cannot  answer  all 
of  these  questions  in  the  affirma- 
tive, they  may  be  sure  that  they 
are  treading  on  dangerous  ground 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  refrain  from  jeopardizing 
their  future  by  the  contracting  of 
unjustifiable  debt. 

Elder  Thorpe  B.  Isaacson  gave 
the  following  advice  in  an  address 
delivered  in  General  Conference, 
April  1963: 

It  would  be  well  if  a  man  and  his 
wife  could  sit  down  and  go  over  their 
finances  together,  particularly  per- 
taining to  their  indebtedness,  and 
plan  to  get  out  of  debt  and  not  go  in 
any  deeper,  unless  they  know  there  is 
a  way  in  which  they  can  repay  their 
obligations.  Women  would  do  well  to 
know  more  about  their  husbands' 
finances  and  to  make  sure  that  they 
have  a  sound  fiscal  policy  in  their  own 
family.  They  would  do  well  if  they 
could  save  a  little  for  the  future,  prac- 
tice the  law  of  thrift,  not  be  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful,  and  save  a  little  of 
what  they  make  and  not  spend  it  all. 


It  would  be  well  if  a  family  could  go 
without  some  things  until  they  can 
afford  them. 

List  the  Disadvantages  and  Advan- 
tages of  credit  buying. 

DISADVANTAGES 

1.  You  will  be  in  debt! 

2.  Cost  of  article  is  increased. 

3.  Over-buying  and  extravagance 
are  encouraged. 

4.  Buyers  sometimes  feel  less  re- 
sponsibility to  the  payment  of 
their  obligations  when  not  pay- 
ing cash. 

5.  Unforeseen  emergencies  may 
make  repayment  difficult. 

ADVANTAGES 

1.  Buyer  has  use  of  article  while 
paying  for  it. 

2.  Installment  buying  may  encour- 
age thrift  in  persons  who  do  not 
save  unless  obligated  to  meet 
payments. 

3.  Some  things  may  be  acquired 
that  otherwise  would  not  be 
possible. 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS  —  On   Earth  and  in   Heaven 


Alberta  H.  Christensen 

Lesson  3 — "Follow  Thou   Me"  (2  NephI  31:10) 

Reference:  "On  Earth  and  in  Heaven,"  Melchizedek  Priesthood 

Manual — 1967,   Lessons  20  and  21) 

Northern   Hemisphere:  Third   Meeting,   March   1967 
Southern   Hemisphere:  August   1967 

Objective:  To  assist   Latter-day  Saint  women   in   understanding  the  ordinance 

of  baptism  and  to  point  out  the  individual  responsibilities 
involved   in  this  everlasting  covenant. 


FOLLOW-UP 

Have  a  class  member  relate 
the  reaction  of  a  child,  or  of  an 
adult  in  relation  to  a  special 
blessing  as  a  guiding  influence. 


INTRODUCTION 

Baptism  as  a  word  and  as  a 
religious  rite  has  become  so  famil- 
iar to  us  that  often  we  may  lose 
awareness  of  those  aspects  which 
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give  it  significance  as  an  essential 
gospel  ordinance.  Perhaps  we 
may  not  know  the  specific  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  (1) 
Who  and  how  was  the  first  per- 
son on  earth  baptized?  (2)  Were 
the  prophets  of  old  baptized?  (3) 
Were  baptisms  performed  an- 
ciently on  the  American  Conti- 
nent? (4)  Why  is  immersion  the 
approved  method  of  baptism? 
(5)  What  symbolism  is  involved 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism?  (6) 
Why  was  Jesus,  the  Christ,  he 
who  was  without  sin,  baptized? 
This  lesson  will  give  consider- 
ation to  these  questions,  correlat- 
ing closely  with  lessons  20  and 
21  of  the  1967  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  Manual. 

BAPTISM   IN   ANCIENT  TIMES 

That  Adam,  our  first  mortal 
father,  was  baptized,  is  recorded 
in  the  following  words: 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord 
had  spoken  with  Adam,  our  father, 
that  Adam  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  was  caught  away  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  and  was  carried  down  into 
the  water,  and  was  laid  under  the 
water,  and  was  brought  forth  out  of 
the   water. 

And  thus  he  was  baptized,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  him, 
and  thus  he  was  born  of  the  Spirit, 
and  became  quickened  in  the  inner 
man. 

And  he  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven, 
saying:  Thou  art  baptized  with  fire, 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
record  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
from  henceforth  and  forever  (Moses 
6:64-66). 

That  baptisms  were  performed 
in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament 
patriarchs  and  prophets  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  scripture: 

Believe  and  repent  of  your  sins  and 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,   the  Son  of  God,  even  as  our 


fathers,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.    .    .    (Moses  8:24). 

IN   ANCIENT  AMERICA 

That  baptism  as  an  ordi- 
nance essential  to  salvation  was 
well  known  to  Israel's  prophets 
anciently,  has  ample  scriptural 
support.  Baptisms  were  also  per- 
formed anciently  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Continent.  Hundreds  of 
years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Savior,  inspired  men  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  the 
meridian  of  time,  and  taught  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  includ- 
ing the  significance  and  the 
blessing  of  baptism.  Consequent- 
ly, numerous  baptisms  were  per- 
formed before  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
following  scripture: 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Nephi  and 
Lehi  did  preach  unto  the  Lamanites 
with  such  great  power  and  authority, 
for  they  had  power  and  authority 
given  unto  them  that  they  might 
speak,  and  they  also  had  what  they 
should  speak  given  unto  them — 

Therefore  they  did  speak  unto  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  Lamanites, 
to  the  convincing  them,  insomuch  that 
there  were  eight  thousand  of  the 
Lamanites  who  were  in  the  land  of 
Zarahemla  and  round  about  baptized 
unto  repentance,  and  were  convinced 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers    (Helaman  5:18-19). 

Nearly  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  voice  of  John  was  heard 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  cry- 
ing, "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight" 
(Matt.  3:3),  the  prophet  Lehi, 
upon  the  American  Continent, 
spoke  prophetically  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  of  the  prepar- 
atory mission  of  John  who  would 
baptize  in  Bethabara,  beyond 
Jordan,  and  that  he  "should  bap- 
tize  with    water;    even   that   he 
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should  baptize  the  Messiah  with 
water"  (1  Nephi  10:9). 

Lehi  foretold  that  after  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  with  water  that 
he  (John)  should  behold  and 
bear  record  that  he  had  baptized 
the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

At  the  time  the  risen  Lord 
visited  the  Nephites  upon  the 
American  Continent, 

...  he  spake  unto  Nephi  (for  Nephi 
was  among  the  multitude)  and  he 
commanded  him  that  he  should  come 
forth. 

And  Nephi  arose  and  went  forth, 
and  bowed  himself  before  the  Lord 
and  did  kiss  his  feet. 

And  the  Lord  commanded  him  that 
he  should  arise.  And  he  arose  and 
stood  before  him. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  him:  I  give 
unto  you  power  that  ye  shall  baptize 
this  people  when  I  am  again  ascended 
into  heaven. 

And  again  the  Lord  called  others, 
and  said  unto  them  likewise;  and  he 
gave  them  power  to  baptize.  And  he 
said  unto  them:  On  this  wise  shall  ye 
baptize;  and  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
putations among  you. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whoso 
repenteth  of  his  sins  through  your 
words  and  desireth  to  be  baptized  in 
my  name,  on  this  wise  shall  ye  bap- 
tize them — Behold,  ye  shall  go  down 
and  stand  in  the  water,  and  in  my 
name  shall  ye  baptize  them  (3  Nephi 
11:18-23). 

"TO  FULFIL  ALL  RIGHTEOUSNESS" 

During  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  the  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  were 
aroused  by  the  strange  preaching 
of  one  called  John,  son  of  Zach- 
arias,  later  to  be  known  as  John 
the  Baptist.  The  burden  of  his 
message  was  repentance  and  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sin. 
"Repent  ye:  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand"  (Matt.  3:2) 
came  from  the  voice  in  the  wilder- 


ness. Those  who  professed  faith, 
and  confessed  their  sins,  he  bap- 
tized by  immersion  in  water,  pro- 
claiming, 'T  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto  repentance:  but 
he  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  bear:  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  fire"   (Matt.  3:11). 

To  this  same  prophet  preacher, 
Jesus  came  journeying  from  his 
home  in  Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be 
baptized  of  him. 

But  John  forbad  him,  saying,  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
comest   thou   to   me? 

And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him, 
Suffer  it  to  be  so  now:  for  thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness. Then  he  suffered  him. 

And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized, 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water: 
and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto 
him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting 
upon  him: 

And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased  (Matt.  3:14-17). 

The  prophet  Nephi  saw  in 
vision  the  events  surrounding  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  and  received  by 
revelation  knowledge  as  to  why 
the  Savior,  who  was  without  sin 
and  had  no  need  for  repentance, 
should  be  baptized. 

And  now,  if  the  Lamb  of  God,  he 
being  holy,  should  have  need  to  be 
baptized  by  water,  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness, O  then,  how  much  more 
need  have  we,  being  unholy,  to  be 
baptized,  yea,  even  by  water! 

And  now,  I  would  ask  of  you,  my 
beloved  brethren,  wherein  the  Lamb 
of  God  did  fulfil  all  righteousness  in 
being  baptized  by  water? 

Know  ye  not  that  he  was  holy? 
But  notwithstanding  he  being  holy,  he 
showeth  unto  the  children  of  men 
that,  according  to  the  flesh  he  hum- 
bleth  himself  before  the  Father,  and 
witnesseth    unto   the    Father   that   he 
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would  be  obedient  unto  him  in  keep- 
ing his  commandments. 

Wherefore,  after  he  was  baptized 
with  water  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

And  again,  it  showeth  unto  the 
children  of  men  the  straightness  of 
the  path,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
gate,  by  which  they  should  enter,  he 
having  set  the  example  before  them. 

And  he  said  unto  the  children  of 
men:  Follow  thou  me.  Wherefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  can  we  follow  Jesus 
save  we  shall  be  willing  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Father? 

And  the  Father  said:  Repent  ye, 
and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  my 
Beloved  Son. 

And  also,  the  voice  of  the  Son  came 
unto  me,  saying:  He  that  is  baptized 
in  my  name,  to  him  will  the  Father 
give  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  unto  me; 
wherefore,  follow  me,  and  do  the 
things  which  ye  have  seen  me  do 
(2  Nephi  31:5-12). 

For  Discussion 

The  foregoing  scripture  points 
out  several  ways  by  which  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  might  ''fulfil 
all  righteousness": 

1.  Setting  an  example  to  all  men 
as  to  the  method  (immersion)  and 
importance  of  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, his  admonition  being  "Follow 
thou  me.  .  .  and  do  the  things  which 
ye  have  seen  me  do"  (2  Nephi  31: 
10,  12). 

2.  Witnessing  to  the  Father  that  he 
would  be  obedient  unto  him  in  all 
things. 

3.  Evidencing  that  he  was  willing 
to  humble  himself  before  the  Father, 

Would  the  following  reasons 
for  man's  being  baptized  apply 
to  the  baptism  of  Jesus?  Discuss. 

1.  For  the  remission  of  sin. 

2.  As  a  precedent  to  receiving  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  To  gain  salvation, 

4.  To  get  on  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  that  leads  to  the  celestial 
kingdom. 

5.  To  gain  membership  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth   (the  Church). 


WHAT   IS   BAPTISM? 

Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  sal- 
vation, admitting  men  to  mem- 
bership in  the  earthly  Church 
and  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  enter  and  progress  in  the  celes- 
tial kingdom  of  the  Father. 

.  .  .  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  .  .  . 
A  man  may  be  saved,  after  the  judg- 
ment, in  the  terrestrial  kingdom,  or 
in  the  telestial  kingdom,  but  he  can 
never  see  the  celestial  kingdom  of 
God,  without  being  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit.  He  may  receive  a  glory 
like  unto  the  moon,  [i.e.  of  which  the 
light  of  the  moon  is  typical],  or  a 
star,  [i.e.  of  which  the  light  of  the 
stars  is  typical],  but  he  can  never 
come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels;  to  the  general 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  First- 
born, which  are  written  in  heaven, 
and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  unless  he  becomes  as  a  little 
child,  and  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Com- 
piler: Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith,  page  12;  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  Manual,  On  Earth  and  in 
Heaven,  Lesson  20). 

Baptism  is  spoken  of  as  a  "new 
and  everlasting  covenant"  in 
modern  scripture  (D&C  22:1). 
It  is  new  in  that  it  has  been  re- 
vealed anew  in  this  day  and 
everlasting  since  it  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  beginning  as  being 
essential  to  salvation  and  will 
continue  to  be  required  of  men 
as  long  as  the  earth  stands. 

In  lesson  20  of  the  1967  Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood  Manual,  On 
Earth  and  in  Heaven,  are  these 
succinct  statements: 

Salvation  is  offered  to  man  by  cov- 
enant. That  is,  man  enters  into  a 
contractual  agreement  with  the  Lord 
whereby   man   may   be   saved   in   the 
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kingdom  of  God  on  certain  terms  and 
conditions.  The  gospel  itself  is  the 
everlasting  covenant  by  which  salva- 
tion is  offered,  and  man  accepts  the 
j)rovisions  of  the  gospel  covenant  by 
being  baptized.  Baptism  is  in  effect 
the  signing  of  the  gospel  covenant  by 
man. 

In  ancient  America  a  goodly 
number  of  Nephites  had  assem- 
bled at  the  waters  of  Mormon, 
and  Alma  ''did  preach  unto  them 
repentance,  and  redemption,  and 
faith  on  the  Lord"  (Mosiah  18: 
7).  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
Alma  said  unto  them: 

...  as  ye  are  desirous  to  come  into 
the  fold  of  God,  and  to  be  called  his 
people,  and  are  willing  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  that  they  may  be 

Ught; 

Yea,  and  are  willing  to  mourn  with 
those  that  mourn;  yea,  and  comfort 
those  that  stand  in  need  of  comfort, 
and  to  stand  as  witnesses  of  God  at 
all  times  and  in  all  things,  and  in  all 
places  that  ye  may  be  in,  even  until 
death,  that  ye  may  be  redeemed  of 
God,  and  be  numbered  with  those  of 
the  first  resurrection,  that  ye  may 
have   eternal  life — 

Now  I  say  unto  you,  if  this  be  the 
desire  of  your  hearts,  what  have  you 
against  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  as  a  witness  before  him  that 
ye  have  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
him,  that  ye  will  serve  him  and  keep 
his  commandments,  that  he  may  pour 
out  his  Spirit  more  abundantly  upon 
you?  (Mosiah  18:8-10);  1967  Mel- 
chizedek  Priesthood  Manual,  On 
Earth   and    in    Heaven,   Lesson    20). 

Class  Activity 

In  the  foregoing  scripture. 
Alma  speaks  of  baptism  as  a  cov- 
enant and  enumerates  a  number 
of  things  that  man  must  be  will- 
ing to  do  in  order  that  he  shall 
have  in  return: 

1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
receive  the  gift  and  companionship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


2.  Be  redeemed  of  God,  and  be 
numbered  with  those  of  the  first 
resurrection,  and  have  eternal  life. 

What  are  the  seven  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  baptismal  cov- 
enant, as  summarized  by  Alma, 
at  the  waters  of  Mormon? 

BY  WAY  OF  COMMANDMENT 

Baptism  is  not  merely  an  in- 
vitation for  men  to  come  and 
partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel.  Having  instituted  it  as  an 
essential  to  salvation,  the  Father 
desires  all  who  will  comply  with 
this  saving  ordinance  to  have  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

It  is  given  to  man  by  way  of 
commandment,  as  is  attested  by 
the  following  words  of  the  Savior, 
spoken  to  the  Nephites: 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whoso 
repenteth  of  his  sins  through  your 
words  and  desireth  to  be  baptized  in 
my  name,  on  this  wise  shall  ye  bap- 
tize them— Behold,  ye  shall  go  down 
and  stand  in  the  water,  and  in  my 
name  shall  ye  baptize  them. 

And  now  behold,  these  are  the 
words  ye  shall  say,  calling  them  by 
name,   saying: 

Having  authority  given  me  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

And  then  shall  ye  immerse  them  in 
the  water,  and  come  forth  again  out 
of  the  water. 

And  after  this  manner  shall  ye  bap- 
tize in  my  name;  for  behold,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one; 
and  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me,  and  the  Father  and  I 
are  one. 

And  according  as  I  have  com- 
manded you  thus  shall  ye  baptize  (3 
Nephi   11:    23-28). 

"BAPTISM   REQUIRED  IN  ALL  AGES" 


The    Prophet    Joseph 
stated   that, 


Smith 
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In  the  former  ages  of  the  world, 
before  the  Saviour  came  in  the  flesh, 
"the  saints"  were  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come,  be- 
cause there  never  was  any  other  name 
whereby  man  could  be  saved;  and 
after  he  came  in  the  flesh  and  was 
crucified,  then  the  saints  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
crucified,  risen  from  the  dead  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  that  they  might 
be  buried  in  baptism  like  him,  and 
be  raised  in  glory  like  him,  that  as 
there  was  but  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  and  one  God  and  Father 
of  us  all,  even  so  there  was  but  one 
door  to  the  mansions  of  bliss. 
(Smith.  Joseph  Fielding,  Compiler: 
Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  page  266). 

IN   SIMILITUDE 

''All  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
are  ordained  in  such  a  way  as  to 
teach  and  symbolize  eternal  gos- 
pel truths"  (Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood Manual,  On  Earth  and  in 
Heaven,  Lesson  21).  The  sacra- 
mental bread  and  water  which 
are  in  remembrance  of  the  Sav- 
ior's sacrifice  of  flesh  and  blood, 
is  an  example. 

Symbolism  is  likewise  involved 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by 
immersion;  symbolizing  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  ordinance  is  performed  by 
an  authorized  bearer  of  the 
Priesthood  and  consists  of  im- 
mersion in  water  and  the  recita- 
tion of  the  following  prescribed 
baptismal  prayer: 

Having  authority  given  me  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen  (3  Nephi  11: 
25). 

For  definite  reasons,  immer- 
sion of  the  body  in  water  is  the 
only  approved  mode  of  baptism. 
The  example  set  by  Jesus,  who 
was  baptized  of  John,  confirms 
this  statement.   It  is  of  interest 


to  note  that  "Sprinkling  or  pour- 
ing did  not  come  into  vogue  until 
two  or  three  centuries  after 
Christ,  and  such  a  practice  was 
not  universal  until  about  the 
13th  century,  A.D."  (Smith,  Jo- 
seph Fielding:  Doctrines  of  Sal- 
vation, Vol.  II,  page  323). 

President  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith  further  states: 

Baptism  cannot  be  by  any  other 
means  than  immersion  of  the  entire 
body  in  water,  for  the  following  rea- 
son: 

1.  It  is  in  the  similitude  of  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  others  who 
have  received  the  resurrection. 

2.  Baptism  is  also  a  birth  and  is 
performed  in  the  similitude  of  the 
birth  of  a  child  into  this  world. 

3.  Baptism  is  not  only  a  figure  of 
the  resurrection,  but  also  is  literally 
a  transplanting  or  resurrection  from 
one  life  to  another — from  the  life  of 
sin  to  the  life  of  spiritual  life  (Ibid., 
pages  323-324). 

Further  clarification  of  reason 
number  2  is  found  in  Moses  6: 
58-60,  as  follows: 

Therefore  I  give  unto  you  a  com- 
mandment, to  teach  these  things 
freely  unto  your  children,  saying: 

That  by  reason  of  transgression 
Cometh  the  fall,  which  fall  bringeth 
death,  and  inasmuch  as  ye  were  born 
into  the  world  by  water,  and  blood, 
and  the  spirit,  which  I  have  made, 
and  so  became  of  dust  a  living  soul, 
even  so  ye  must  be  born  again  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  water,  and 
of  the  Spirit,  and  be  cleansed  by 
blood,  even  the  blood  of  mine  Only 
Begotten,  that  ye  might  be  sanctified 
from  all  sin,  and  enjoy  the  words  of 
eternal  life  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
life  in  the  world  to  come,  even  im- 
mortal glory. 

For  by  the  water  ye  keep  the  com- 
mandment; by  the  Spirit  ye  are  jus- 
tified, and  by  the  blood  ye  are 
sanctified. 

Class  Activity 

1.  What    does    it    mean    "to    teach 
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these    things    freely    unto    your    chil- 
dren"? 

2.  Need  a  mother  wait  to  do  this 
until  a  child  nears  the  time  for  bap- 
tism? If  not,  how  may  she  prepare 
him  for  this  ordinance  at  a  younger 
age? 

3.  Following  are  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  baptism  important  for  the 
child  to  know.  Discuss  as  time  per- 
mits: 

a.  Baptism   is    a  commandment   of 
the  Lord. 

b.  Baptism   admits  to   membership 
in  the  Church. 

c.  Baptism    is   the    pattern   set    by 
Jesus. 

d.  Baptism  is   by   immersion. 

e.  Baptism    brings    a    remission   of 
sin. 

f.    After    baptism   one    is   account- 
able for  his  own  actions. 

If  there  is  a  recently  baptized 
member  in  the  class,  have  her 
relate  very  briefly  her  change  of 
attitude  after  baptism. 

CONSIDER  THE  JUSTICE 

Since  baptism  is  an  ordinance 
of  salvation  essential  to  man's 
exaltation;  since  no  accountable 
individual  can  enter  the  celestial 
kingdom  without  benefit  of  bap- 
tism; and  since  baptism  is  an 
ordinance  to  be  performed  upon 


earth,  the  justice  of  divine  law 
requires  that  provision  be  made 
for  all  those  who  have  died  with- 
out having  an  opportunity,  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  by  authority  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood. 

Vicarious  baptism  for  the  dead 
is  that  provision.  It  is  an  import- 
ant evidence  that  the  Lord's 
house  is  a  house  of  order  and 
that  divine  justice  operates  in 
both  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  earth. 

FOR  HOME  DOING 

Implement  the  class  discussion  by 
checking  through  the  commitments 
involved  in  the  covenant  of  baptism. 
Check  on  your  own  performance  to 
see  if  they  are  a  directing  force  in 
your  life. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  home, 
help  them  to  see  that  baptism  in- 
volves individual  responsibility. 

NOTE  TO  CLASS   LEADERS 

In  presenting  this  lesson  em- 
phasize in  the  discussion  how 
these  ordinances  directly  affect 
each  sister's  life  and,  in  turn,  the 
lives  of  those  who  live  with  her. 
(See  Lesson  Helps.) 


ONLY  ONE  SONG 

Alda   L.   Brown 

For  this  brief  moment 
He  was  her  Child.  .   .  . 
Newborn  and  spft  and  warm 
Against  her  breast. 
Outside  the  world  could  wait 
To  claim  this  infant  King.   .   .   . 
But  for  this  brief  time 
He  was  Mary's  Child! 

Let  the  star  falter  in  the  sky! 
Let  the  Wise   Men   pause  in  their  journey! 
Let  the  heavenly  angels  hush  their  singing, 
"All   Hail,  the  newborn   King!" 

For  in   Mary's  heart 

There  was  only  one  song,   .   .   . 

A  silent  lullaby 

That  only  mothers  sing.   .   .  . 
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CULTURAL  REFINEMENT 
Ideals  of  Womanhood  in  Relation  to  Home  and  the  Family 


Elder  Robert  K.  Thomas 
Lesson  5  —  Diligence  Ennobles  Work 

"All  things  are  won  by  diligence." 
Menander 

(Textbook:  "Out  of  the  Best  Books" 
Volume  II:  Love,  Marriage,  and  the  Family 
by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas) 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Fourth  Meeting,  March  1967 
Southern  Hemisphere:  July  1967 

Objective:  In  her  own  diligence  a  woman  can  help  others  appreciate 

the  virtues  which  ennoble  work. 


The  selections  in  this  month's 
lesson  do  not  attempt  to  glamor- 
ize work,  for  no  superficial  make- 
up hides  honest  perspiration  very 
long.  What  the  stories,  essays, 
and  letters  in  this  section  do  hope 
to  accomplish  is  to  present  a 
fresh  examination  of  a  necessity 
that  has  been  taken  for  granted 
so  long  that  it  usually  excites 
little  thought. 

Work,  in  some  form,  is  part  of 
our  lives  from  their  very  begin- 
ning. In  infancy,  the  simplest 
physical  coordination  must  be 
worked  at.  As  we  grow,  mental 
and  spiritual  development  re- 
quires constant  effort.  At  some 
point  in  our  lives,  many  of  us 
work  for  money.  If  no  life  is  free 
from  work,  why  are  some  forms 
of  toil  so  much  less  pleasant  than 
others?  One  theme  that  is  shared 
by  the  diverse  accounts  in  this 
section,  is  that  our  attitudes  to- 
ward work  are  crucial. 

"THE  REVOLT  OF   MOTHER" 

In  this  story  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins  Freeman,  Sarah  Penn's  re- 
volt is  less  an  assertion  of  indi- 


viduality than  it  is  a  plea  for 
fairness,  yet  her  success  does  not 
come  from  insisting  on  her  rights. 
It  comes  from  serving  so  unself- 
ishly and  consistently  that  even 
Adoniram's  work-hardened  ex- 
terior is  broken  through.  Sarah's 
arguments  fall  on  ears  which  have 
little  disposition  to  hear,  but  her 
actions  present  an  unanswerable 
case.  She  doesn't  threaten  to  stop 
making  the  pies  her  husband 
loves  to  eat  between  meals.  And 
even  his  shock  at  finding  his 
family  moved  into  the  new  bam, 
is  quickly  tempered  by  the  fine 
meal  he  is  promptly  served  in  it. 
Adoniram  may  be  a  bit  dazed 
by  all  that  has  happened,  but  the 
author  has  us  note  that  he  "ate 
well." 

Both  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  work  as  habit  can  be 
seen  in  this  story.  Hard,  habitual 
work  can  be  a  great  source  of 
solace  in  time  of  distress.  After 
pleading  with  her  husband  un- 
successfully for  the  house  he  had 
promised  her,  and  which  he  can 
now  well  afford  to  build,  she  cries 
only   briefly.   Soon    Sarah   is   at 
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work,   planning  and   piecing  the 
shirts  she  is  making  for  him. 

Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
her  work  goes  virtually  unap- 
preciated because  it  seems  more 
a  reflex  action  than  a  conscious 
effort.  It  takes  the  shock  of  an 
abrupt  change  in  their  generally 
uneventful  lives  for  the  Penns  to 
see  one  another  freshly.  Adon- 
iram  suddenly  realizes  how  much 
Sarah  has  wanted  a  new  house, 
and  Sarah  comes  to  know  how 
much  her  taciturn  husband  really 
cares  for  her. 

Class  Discussion 

In  the  light  of  Sarah  Penn's  situa- 
tion, how  might  she  have  avoided 
being  taken  for  granted?  What  are  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  habitual 
diligence?  Does  this  story  give  you 
fresh  insight  into  your  own  life  situa- 
tion? 

"ECONOIVIY" 

This  essay  by  Henry  David 
Thoreau  warns  us  about  work 
that  loses  its  significance  because 
it  fails  to  provide  for  growth. 
Thoreau  insists  on  aspiration  as 
a  part  of  diligence.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  our  work — whatever  its 
nature — is  uplifting.  It  isn't  what 
one  does  so  much  as  unthinking 
acceptance  of  one's  supposed  lot 
that  degrades  men. 

The  challenge  that  Thoreau's 
words  present  to  women  every- 
where is  the  opportunity  to  make 
daily  tasks  significant  as  well 
as  routinely  necessary.  Are  the 
daughters  who  grow  up  in  your 
homes  going  to  be  "resigned"  to 
housework?  Remember  Thoreau's 
insistence  that  "resignation  is 
confirmed  desperation."  Are  the 
sons,  whose  prime  example  is 
their  mother,  going  to  think  that 
motherhood  is  synonymous  with 
drudgery?  If  doing  dishes  is  only 


preparation  for  another  meal,  the 
cycle  of  our  lives  can  indeed  be- 
come a  vicious  one.  But  if  doing 
dishes  can  be  seen  in  terms  of 
establishing  patterns  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  if  routine  tasks  can 
be  viewed  as  essential  discipline 
for  more  creative  effort,  the  dil- 
igence of  a  wife  and  mother  can 
set  a  tone  toward  work  that  wiU 
bless  the  lives  of  all  who  know 
her. 

Class  Discussion: 

Why  do  you  think  Thoreau  feels  so 
strongly  about  "resignation"?  Can 
any  type  of  work  be  made  more  signi- 
ficant? Discuss  Thoreau's  famous  line 
"As  if  you  could  kill  time  without 
injuring  eternity."  How  does  this 
harmonize  with  Latter-day  Saint 
behef? 

LABOR 

Thomas  Carlyle's  identifica- 
tion of  work  with  religion  in  the 
essay,  which  is  printed  in  our 
text,  from  his  book  Past  and 
Present,  should  be  particularly 
appealing  to  members  of  the 
Church.  His  insistence  that  "La- 
bor, wide  as  the  Earth,  has  its 
summit  in  Heaven"  attempts  to 
ennoble  work  by  showing  its 
divine  attributes.  In  stating  that 
"Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  no  other  bless- 
edness," we  must  not  infer  that 
having  an  occupation  which  one 
enjoys  is  enough.  In  the  lines 
which  follow  this  assertion  Car- 
lyle  lets  us  see  how  wide-ranging 
his  concept  of  work  is.  For  to  do 
our  very  best  in  any  positive  en- 
deavor is  to  align  us  with  "all 
nobleness."  There  is  also  a  sober- 
ing reminder  of  the  necessity  of 
proving  our  beliefs  by  acting 
upon  them:  "Doubt,  of  whatever 
kind,  can  be  ended  by  action 
alone." 
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Carlyle's  special  message  to 
women  might  well  be  that  all 
order  is  the  result  of  work.  Yet 
order  is  not  to  be  achieved  merely 
for  its  own  sake.  Such  order  can 
become  so  mechanical  that  it 
keeps  us  from  seeing  that  all 
earthly  order  is  a  reflection  of 
heavenly  order.  If  we  can  inspire 
those  for  whom  we  are  respon- 
sible— including  ourselves — with 
a  proper  attitude  toward  work, 
our  diligence  will  be  just  one 
more  expression  of  our  religious 
faith. 

Class  Discussion 

In  your  own  experience,  what  task 
has  let  you  see  the  religious  nature 
of  work  best? 

"THE  APARTMENT  HOUSE" 

The  Apartment  House 

Severe  against  the  pleasant  arc  of  sky 
The    great   stone    box   is    cruelly 
displayed. 
The  street  becomes  more  dreary  from 
its  shade, 

And  vagrant  breezes  touch  its 
wall^  and  die. 
Here   sullen   convicts   in   their  chains 
might  lie, 

Or  slaves  toil  dumbly  at  some 
dreary   trade. 
How  worse  than  folly  is  their  labour 
made 

Who  cleft  the  rocks  that  this 
might  rise  on  high. 

Yet,  as  I  look,  I  see  a  woman's  face 
Gleam  from  a  window  far  above 
the  street. 
This  is  a  house  of  homes,  a  sacred 
place, 

By  human  passion  made  divinely 
sweet. 
How  all  the  building  thrills  with 
sudden  grace 

Beneath  the  magic  of  Love's 
golden  feet! 

—Joyce  Kilmer   (1886-1918) 

(From  Trees  and  Other  Poems, 
Copyright  1914  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  published  by  Doubleday 
and  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission.) 


Class  Discussion 

In  the  opening  lines  to  "The  Apart- 
ment House,"  Joyce  Kilmer  presents 
a  harsh  picture  of  modern  city  living, 
but  he  implies  that  any  dwelling  can 
become  a  "sacred  place"  if  it  is  in- 
fused with  loving  service.  How  much 
is  such  service  dependent  upon  wife 
and  mother?  Can  members  of  a  family 
be  truly  served  if  they  do  not  serve 
in  return? 

"THE  WOMAN" 

In  "The  Woman"  by  Zona 
Gale,  we  see  the  result  of  doing 
one's  "utmost"  to  be  happy  by 
making  others  feel  our  confi- 
dence and  support.  No  work  is 
more  creative  than  that  which  in- 
spires growth  in  others.  Again 
and  again,  Bellard  tries  to  be- 
come what  he  thinks  his  wife 
expects  of  him,  and  in  such  con- 
stant effort  he  can't  help  but 
develop. 

Class  Discussion 

We  may  be  so  struck  by  Lucile  in 
"The  Woman"  that  we  fail  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  husband  becomes. 
What  does  Lucile  see  in  Bellard  that 
makes  her  effort  worthwhile? 

"LETTERS  FROIVI  ABIGAIL  TO 
JOHN  ADAMS" 

In  these  letters  we  meet  a 
woman  who  combines  many  of 
the  qualities  of  diligence  which 
other  authors  have  stressed.  She 
has  Sarah  Penn's  consistency, 
Thoreau's  sensitivity  to  what  is 
significant,  and  Carlyle's  reli- 
gious orientation. 

Only  one  woman  in  American 
history  has  been  both  a  wife  and 
a  mother  of  a  President.  That 
woman  was  Abigail  Smith  Adams 
(1744-1818).  If  there  is  some- 
thing of  accident  in  such  a  dis- 
tinction, the  more  one  reads  of 
Abigail  Adams'  life  the  less  one 
is  prompted  to  credit  happen- 
stance. Especially  in  the  letters 
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which  she  wrote  to  her  husband 
do  we  see  a  woman  tirelessly 
working  to  become  the  kind  of 
wife  an  emerging  statesman 
needs',  and  the  mother  of  a  son 
who  will  be  prepared  for  great 
things. 

Space  will  permit  the  printing 
of  only  one  letter.  Others  may  be 
read  in  the  text.  The  time  was 
preliminary  to  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

Braintree,  19  August,  1774. 
The  great  distance  between  us 
makes  the  time  appear  very  long  to 
me.  It  seems  already  a  month  since 
you  left  me.  The  great  anxiety  I  feel 
for  my  country,  for  you,  and  for  our 
family  renders  the  day  tedious  and 
the  night  unpleasant.  The  rocks  and 
quicksands  appear  upon  every  side. 
What  course  you  can  or  will  take  is 
all  wrapped  up  in  the  bosom  of  fu- 
turity. Uncertainty  and  expectation 
leave  the  mind  great  scope.  Did  ever 
any  kingdom  or  state  regain  its  lib- 
erty, when  once  it  was  invaded,  with- 
out bloodshed?  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  horror.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
all  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  were 
occasioned  by  their  too  great  solici- 
tude for  present  tranquility,  and,  from 
an  excessive  love  of  peace,  they  neg- 
lected the  means  of  making  it  sure 
and  lasting.  They  ought  to  have  re- 
flected, says  Poly  bins,  that,  "as  there 
is  nothing  more  desirable  or  advan- 
tageous than  peace,  when  founded  in 
justice  and  honor,  so  there  is  nothing 
more  shameful,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  pernicious,  when  attained  by 
bad  measures  and  purchased  at  the 
price  of  liberty." 

I  have  received  a  most  charming 
letter  from  our  friend  Mrs.  Warren. 
She  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  her 
best  wishes  attend  you  through  your 
journey,  both  as  a  friend  and  a  pa- 
triot,— hopes  you  will  have  no  un- 
common difficulties  to  surmount,  or 
hostile  movements  to  impede  you, 
but,  if  the  Locrians  should  interrupt 
you,  she  hopes  that  you  will  beware, 
that  no  future  annals  may  say  you 
chose  an  ambitious  Philip  for  your 
leader,  who  subverted  the  noble  order 
of    the    American    Amphictyons,    and 


built  up  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  happy  institution. 

I  have  taken  a  very  great  fondness 
for  reading  RoUin's  Ancient  History 
since  you  left  me.  I  am  determined 
to  go  through  it,  if  possible,  in  these 
my  days  of  solitude.  I  find  great 
pleasure  and  entertainment  from  it, 
and  I  have  persuaded  Johnny  to  read 
me  a  page  or  two  every  day,  and  hope 
he  will,  from  his  desire  to  oblige  me, 
entertain  a  fondness  for  it.  We  have 
had  a  charming  rain,  which  lasted 
twelve  hours  and  has  greatly  revived 
the  dying  fruits  of  the  earth. 

I  want  much  to  hear  from  you.  I 
long  impatiently  to  have  you  upon 
the  stage  of  action.  The  first  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  month  of  September, 
perhaps,  may  be  of  as  much  impor- 
tance to  Great  Britain  as  the  Ides  of 
March  were  to  Caesar.  I  wish  you 
every  public  as  well  as  private 
blessing,  and  that  wisdom  which  is 
profitable  both  for  instruction  and 
edification,  to  conduct  you  in  this 
difficult  day.  The  little  flock  remem- 
ber papa,  and  kindly  wish  to  see  him; 
so  does  your  most  affectionate 

Abigail  Adams. 

Although  she  was  denied  a 
formal  education  because  of  del- 
icate health,  young  Abigail  read 
widely  in  the  libraries  of  her  fa- 
ther and  grandfather.  Too  often, 
such  informal  reading  results  in 
vague  awareness  but  not  precise 
understanding.  One  need  only 
note  the  allusions  in  her  letter 
of  August  19,  1774,  to  realize 
how  completely  the  young  Mrs. 
Adams  has  been  assimilating  her 
reading.  What  is  more  impressive 
is  her  determination  to  keep 
reading  the  kind  of  material 
which  will  enlarge  her  horizons. 
Most  impressive  of  all  is  the  ap- 
proach she  is  using  to  get  her 
young  son  to  develop  a  liking  for 
demanding  study.  With  an  in- 
spiring mother  like  Abigail,  it  is 
not  too  surprising  that  young 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  able  to 
accompany   the   American    Min- 
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ister  to  Russia  as  private  secre- 
tary at  the  age  of  fourteen! 

Not  only  does  Abigail  Adams 
pursue  her  education  diligently; 
she  is  equally  determined  to  take 
as  active  a  part  as  possible  in  the 
stirring  events  of  her  time.  De- 
spite the  anxiety  she  feels  for  her 
husband's  safety  and  the  cares  of 
running  the  family  farm,  she  is 
eager  *'to  receive  and  entertain, 
in  the  best  manner  I  am  capable, 
the  gentlemen  who  have  so  gen- 
erously proffered  their  service  in 
our  army." 

As  battles  actually  approach 
her  home,  she  does  not  flinch  at 
the  discomforts  of  siege  nor  the 
terrors  of  family  illness.  She  can 
still  quote  spritely  lines  from 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac  and  con- 
clude that  "if  we  can  obtain  the 
Divine  aid  by  our  own  virtue, 
fortitude,  and  perseverance,  we 
may  be  sure  of  relief."  When  two 
members  of  her  immediate  family 
die  within  weeks  of  one  another 
she  is  brokenhearted,  but  not 
broken  in  spirit.  Long  weeks 
without  a  husband  intensify  her 


loneliness  but  increase  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  blessings  she 
still  enjoys.  Her  faith  in  God 
never  wavers. 

For  Abigail  Adams  work  was 
never  partial.  Her  diligence  com- 
bined mental  resources,  physical 
effort,  and  religious  sanction.  In 
the  wholeness  of  her  life  there 
were  support  and  direction  for  her 
immediate  relatives  and  inspira- 
tion for  those  who  continue  to 
feel  her  dynamic,  tender  strength 
in  the  family  letters  which  now 
belong  to  the  world. 

Class  Discussion 

In  the  light  of  her  letters,  what 
qualities  in  Abigail  Adams  do  you 
think  her  children  would  remember 
longest?  If  self-discipline  is  evident 
in  almost  every  letter,  what  evidence 
do  we  have  that  this  state  had  to  be 
achieved    and    constantly  worked   at? 

Note  to  Class  Leaders 

Class  leaders  should  not  try  to  use 
all  of  the  literary  selections  discussed 
in  this  lesson  but  should  choose  the 
one  or  more  best  suited  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 


PART  OF  THE  SEQUENCE 

Bertha  A.   Kleinman 

The  lights  of  the  past  are  shifting,  the  beacon  fires 

have  gone  out,  ^ 

The  theories  of  old  are  drifting,   rudderless,  fogged 

in  doubt. 
The  facts  of  yesterday's  proving  are  quandaries 

tomorrow  must  solve, 
The  stars  that  were  fixed  stars  are  moving,  the 

glories  of  heaven  evolve. 
And  I  who  am   part  of  the  sequence  must  grow  into 

chaster  design. 
Perfecting  and   pledging  allegiance  to  blend  with 

the  pattern  divine. 
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Christmas 
Gifts 
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4.MUatH  CLARK,  M. 


Souvenir  Relief  Society 
Building   Plate: 

Made  of  Old  English  Staffordshire 
Ware,  with  bordered  pictures  of 
the  Relief  Society  General  Presi- 
dents. $3.50 

Sego  Lily  Jewelry: 
Neclilaces 

Heavy     chain,     gold  -  filled  with 

double  gold-filled  pendant.  $8.75 

Light     chain,     gold  -  filled  with 

double  gold-filled  pendant.  $6.00 


Bracelet 

Gold-filled  with  double 
gold-filled  pendant. 


$6.75 


Pins 

Double  gold-filled,  polished  back. 

$5.50 
Gold-filled.  $3.75 


Small  Relief  Society 
Emblem  Pin 

(1/10  —  12  kt.  gold) 


$1.75 


Relief  Society  Magazine: 

Inspirational  articles,  fiction,  po- 
etry, and  the  Relief  Society  educa- 
tional program.  $2.00 

Cover  for  Binding  Twelve  issues 
of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

$1.75 

"Wist  Ye  Not  That  1  Must  Be 
About  My  Father's  Business?" 

Book  by 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

This  book  is  an  engaging  and 
highly  informative  account  of  the 
Passover  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  home  library.  $2.0Q 

History  of  Relief  Society 

144  pages,  illustrated  fsee  page 
957  in  this  issue) .  $4.00 

All  prices  include  federal  tax. 

Available  at 

Office  of  the  General  Board 

76  North  Main 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah      841  11 
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^  SOCIETV 


History  of 

RELIEF 
SOCIETY 

1842-1966 

A  Gift  to  be 
treasured  in 
all  seasons 

For  Relief  Society  Women 
Everywhere 


■  The  illuminated  pathway  of 
the  World-Wide  Sisterhood  from  its  divine  origin  in  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  to  the  present  time.  Relief  Society  women  in  the  covered 
wagons  on  the  plains  —  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Mountains  —  in  many  States  and 
Nations  encircling  the  globe. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  General  Presidents  —  narratives  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  various  departments,  objectives  and  aspirations  of  Relief 
Society. 

Includes  the  material  published  in  A  Centenary  of  Relief  Society  (1942),  out  of 
print  for  many  years,  and  brings  the  history  up  to  the  close  of  1966. 

Beautifully   Illustrated   in  Color, 

supplemented  by  numerous  black  and  white  photographs 
144  pages  —  size  9x12  inches  —  gold-lettered  and  Edition  Bound  in  Cloth 

Comprehensive  Index  included 
Price  $4.00,  postpaid 

Off  the  press  January  16,  1967. 

Orders  received 

at  the  office  of  The  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 

76  North  Main 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 
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REMEMBERING   FAITH 

Enola  Chamberlin 

I   remember  seeing  faith 

In  my  motiier's  eyes 

As,  following  my  father's  dreams, 

She  looked  at  alien  skies. 

I   remember  seeing  faith 
In  smiles  with  which  she  met 
The  hardships  of  a  dusty  road, 
The  children's  tired  fret. 

I   remember  seeing  faith 

In  her  busy  hands. 

As  she  set  dear  plants  to  grow 

In  strange  and  unknown  lands. 

I   remember  hearing  faith, 
No  matter  drought  or  blight, 
In  her  voice  when  she  knelt  down 
To  say  her  prayers  at  night. 


BEAUTIFUL 
HANDY 

DURABLE 


A  sure  way  of  keeping  alive  the  valuable  in- 
struction of  each  month's  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine is  in  a  handsomely  bound  cover.  The 
Mountain  West's  first  and  finest  bindery  and 
printing  house  is  prepared  to  bind  your  editions 
into  a  durable  volume. 

Mail  or  bring  the  editions  you  wish  bound  to 
the  Deseret  News  Press  for  the  finest  of  service. 

1600  Empire  Road,  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah    84104 
Phone  486-1892 

Cloth  Cover  —  $3.25;  Leather  Cover  —  $5.25 

Yearly  Index  Included 

Advance  payment  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Please  include  postage  according  to  table  listed 
below  if  bound  volumes  are  to  be  mailed. 


Zone  1  and  2  . . 

..  55 

Zone  6  

.90 

Zone  3  

..  .60 

Zone  7  .... 

1.05 

Zone  4  

..  .65 

Zone  8  

120 

Zone  5  

..  .80 
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Salt  Lake  City's  Newest 
Handicraft  Shop 


UTAH 
CHARS 
MELTV 


We  now  have  a  much  larger 
shop  to  serve  you  better! 

-k    Complete  line  of  materials  for 

plastic  grapes,  feather  flowers, 
paper  mache  jewelry,  liquid  steel, 
paper  flowers,  and  many  others. 

Write  for  new  catalog.  50^ 
Free  Instructions  also  available 

UTAH  cum  AND  NOVELTY  CO. 

Renee  Gledhill,  Owner 

3220  So.  State  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84115 

486-1017 


ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

December  27 


HAWAIIAN  TOURS 

December  21 


Ask  about  our  Mexican  Tour 


Margaret  Lund  Tours 

110  East  2nd  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

328-8982  485-2444 
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America 

With 

m,yf.  Cleon  Skousen 

Feb.  7  Departure 


MURDOCK  TRAVEL  INC. 
14  SO.  MAIN  ST.   SALT  LAKE  CITY 

PLEASE    SEND    INFORMATION    ON 
YOUR    SoJtH     AMERICAN    TOUR. 

NAME  


MURDOCK 
TRAVEL 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 


LATE  BORN 

Lael  W.   Hill 

To  Abraham, 
Isaac; 

to  Zacharjas, 
John — 
each   having  many  years 
before  he  held  a  son; 
strange  are  the  answers 
given  some  to  know 
after  long  desiring 
and  the  dream   let  go. 

(Young  men,   bold   men, 
easy  in  your  minds, 
can  you  equal  this  joy 
a  later  father  finds?) 

— After  unbelieving, 
the  blessed  promise  done: 
to  Abraham, 

Isaac — 

to  Zacharias, 

John. 


ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

Via   San   Francisco 
Dec.   27  -  Jan.   3 


ROSE  PARADE  TOUR 

Via   San   Diego 
Dec.   27  -  Jan.   3 


James  Travel  Tours 

460  7th  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  Gty,  Utah  84103 

Phones:  363-5229  -  359-8051 
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too 


Mrs.   Hilda  Anderson   Erickson 
Grantsville,   Utah 

Mrs.  Hannah  Axelina  Johnson   Nyquist 
Weiser,  Idaho 

Mrs.   Mary  Evans  Newman 
Tooele,   Utah 


99 
98 


97 


96 


Mrs.  Louis  Rappleye  Hunter  Nelson 
Orem,   Utah 

Mrs.   Ellen  Morris  Marriott 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Laura  Benson  Wray 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Diana  Merritt  Bleazard 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Lottie  Hancy  Broadbent 
Ogden,   Utah 

Mrs.   Katie  Holliday  Cragun 
Portland,  Oregon 


AA  Mrs.  Maria  Parkinson  Darley 
UL  Red  Bluff,  California 

Mrs.  Armitta  Peterson  Clark 
Lehi,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ninadell  Klepper 
Shelby,  Montana 

Mrs.  Emily  Ritchie  Peterson 
Roy,  Utah 

Mrs,  Susan  Parker  Beus 
Hooper,  Utah 
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Miss  Clay  Allred 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Betsy  Harding 

Christensen  Harris 
Orem,  Utah 

Mrs.  Anne  Marie  Andersen  Jensen 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Bertha  RIedel  Wagner 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Lillian  Yates  Evans 
Plymouth,  California 
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94 


93 


Mrs.   Lily  Munk  Livingston 
Manti,  Utah 

Mrs.  Hannah  Christine  Nelson  Osborne 
Ashton,   Idaho 

Mrs.  Abbie  Jane  Moyer  Willden 
Price,  Utah 

Mrs.   Mary  E.  Wilson   Haynie 
Mesa,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Lavinia  Mae  Winter  Woods 
Fullerton,  California 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hyde  Mortensen 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Sarah   Foss  Elliott 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Mrs.   Minnie  Crum  Carnes 
Safford,  Arizona 

Mrs.  Barbara  Ellen  Merrill  Hawke 
Lorenzo,  Idaho 
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Mrs.  Mae  Peterson  Brown 
Safford,  Arizona 

Mrs.   Ellen  Pearcey  Gladwell 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Addie  Thome  Nelson 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sims  Tucker 
Pasadena,  California 

Mrs.  Martha  Cornelia  Payne  Hunt 
Smithfield,  Utah 

Mrs.  Susan  Hayes  Gilmore 
Ogden,  Utah 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Duncan 
West  Covina,  California 

Mrs.  May  Hulse  Monson 
Miliville,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ellice  Madsen  Moffitt 
Manti,  Utah 
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Books  are  a  long-remembered  gift 


give  a 


from  Deseret  Book  this  Christmas 


WHY  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

by  Mark  E.  Petersen 


$3.95 


Elder  Petersen  gives  us  a  vivid  explanation  of  ex- 
actly why  the  "religious"  life  is  so  desirable  . . .  why 
it  leads  to  true  happiness  here  and  exaltation  in 
the  hereafter.  Testifying  that  man's  destiny  is  to 
become  like  God,  he  counsels  us  that  obedience  to 
gospel  principles  and  activity  in  the  Church  are 
the  first  necessary  steps. 


TEACH  ME 

by  Dorthea  C.  Murdoch 


$3.50 


Created  originally  to  meet  the  need  for  nursery 
activity  during  Rehef  Society,  this  fine  book  will 
find  a  wider  use  in  the  home  and  by  all  teachers  of 
the  very  young.  TEACH  ME  is  full  of  dehghtful 
things  for  little  folks  .  .  .  stories,  make-it  projects, 
fingerplays,  games,  etc. 


OUT  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS,  Vol.  2 

by  Bruce  B.  Clark  and  Robert  K.  Thomas       $2.95 

An  essential  aid  for  Relief  Society  cultural  refine- 
ment lessons.  Exciting  and  pertinent  extracts  from 
the  best  literature  in  the  English  language.  Use  for 
Relief  Society,  or  for  sheer  personal  reading  plea- 
sure. Ample  quantities  of  this  book  are  now  avail- 
able. Order  this  L.D.S.  best  seller  now! 

Mail  soon  for  Christmas  delivery. 


Order  from: 

Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84110;  or  777  South  Main,  Orange,  Calif.  92669 

Send  me 

n  WHY  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  Q  TEACH  ME 

n  OUT  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS,  Vol.  2 

Enclosed  is  check/money  order  for  full  amount,  including  3'2"?.  sales  tax  for  Utah    residents  ordering  from  Salt 
Lake   Store  or  4%  sales   tax   for   California   residents  ordering   from  Orange  store.   Or  charge  my  account. 


Total  S 


Address 
City.  .  . 


R  S   Deo  66 


State Zip 

OPEN  A  DESERET  BOOK  ACCOUNT  NOW  -  SEND  FOR  DETAILS! 


Second  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Have  an  old-time 
homemade  holiday 
these  new  ideas 

Uandl 

Send  for  Cynthia  Scott's  * 

free  folder,  "World  of 
Holiday  Sugar  Fun." 
Tells  how  you  can  easily 
make  these  unusual 
holiday  decorations  ancL;, 
many  others.  Fun  for 
the  whole  family!  V 

( *  Home  economist  for 4    '^' 
U  and  I  Sugar)  ^ 


Our  way 
of  wishing 
you  a  very 
Merry  Christ\ 


SUGAR 


f,NE  G"ANUl*«D 


U  and  I  Sugar  Company 

P.  O.  Box  2010 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 

Please  send  me  Cynthia  Scott's  folder, 
"World  of  Holiday  Sugar  Fun." 

Name 

Address 


City. 


-State Zip  Code 


